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The  editions  of  the  'Eviavris,  or  Course  of  Sermons  for  all  the 
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Of  these  four  editions,  the  two  former  were  generally  alike  in  their 
readings,  as  also  the  two  latter.  The  second  was  little  more  than 
a  reprint  of  the  first;  as  also  the  fifth  of  the  third.  It  has  not 
been  found  practicable  to  follow  any  one  exclusively  on  the  present 
occasion,  there  being  manifest  mistakes  in  the  earlier  editions,  which 
were  corrected  in  the  later ;  and  some  errors  in  like  manner  having  . 
crept  into  the  later  editions  which  were  not  in  the  earlier.  But 
of  these  the  reader  will  have  an  opportunity  of  judging,  all  except- 
ing the  most  trivial  differences  of  reading  being  mentioned  in  the 
notes  of  the  present  edition. 
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TWENTY-FIVE    SERMONS 


PREACHED  AT 


GOLDEN    GROVE; 


BEING  FOB   THE 


WINTER    HALF-YEAR, 


BEGINNING  ON  ADVENT  SUNDAY,  UNTIL  WHIT-SUNDAY. 


Vae  mihi  li  non  eyangelizavero.  [1  Cor.  ix.  16.] 


TO  THE 


RIGHT    HONOURABLE 


AND  TRULY  NOBLE 


RICHARD  LORD  VAUGHAN, 


EARL  OF  CARBERY,  &c. 


MY  LORD, 

I  HAVE  now,  by  the  aasisQ^fcq^  Q^Mr^^^the  advantages  of  your 
many  favours,  finished  a  year  of  sermons ;  which  if,  like  the  first  year 
of  our  Saviour's  preaching,  it  may  be  annus  acceptabiUs,  *  an  accept- 
able year'  to  God  and  His  afflicted  handmaid  the  church  of  England, 
a  relief  to  some  of  her  new  necessities,  and  an  institution  or  assist- 
ance to  any  soul ;  I  shall  esteem  it  among  those  honours  and  blessings 
with  which  God  uses  to  reward  those  good  intentions,  which  Himself 
first  puts  into  our  hearts,  and  then  recompenses  upon  our  heads.  My 
lord,  they  were  first  presented  to  God  in  the  ministries  of  your 
family :  for  this  is  a  blessing  for  which  your  lordship  is  to  bless  God, 
that  your  family  is,  like  Gideon's  fleece,  irriguous  with  a  dew  from 
heaven  when  much  of  the  vicinage  is  dry;  for  we  have  cause  to 
remember  that  Isaac  complained  of  the  Philistims,  who  filled  up  his 
wells  with  stones  and  rubbish,  and  leffc  no  beverage  for  the  fiocks ; 
and  therefore  they  could  give  no  milk  to  them  that  waited  upon  the 
flocks,  and  the  fiocks  could  not  be  gathered,  nor  fed,  nor  defended. 
It  was  a  design  of  ruin,  and  had  in  it  the  greatest  hostility,  and  so  it 
bath  been  lately ; 


undique  totii 


Usque  adeo  tnrbatur  agris :  en  ipse  capellas 
Proteniis  seger  ago,  hanc  etiam  vix  Tityre  duco*. 

But,  my  lord,  this  is  not  all :  I  would  fain  also  complain  that  men 
fed  not  their  greatest  evil,  and  are  not  sensible  of  then:  danger,  nor 
covetous  of  wnat  they  want,  nor  strive  for  that  which  is  forbidden 
them;  but  that  this  comphunt  would  suppose  an  unnatural  evil  to 
role  in  the  hearts  of  men ;  for  who  would  have  in  him  so  little  of  a 

•  [Virg.  Eel.  i.  11.] 


DEDICATION. 


man  as  not  to  be  greedy  of  the  word  of  God  and  of  holy  ordinances, 
even  therefore  because  they  are  so  hard  to  have?  and  this  evil, 
although  it  can  have  no  excuse,  yet  it  hath  a  great  and  a  certain 
cause ;  for  the  word  of  God  still  creates  new  appetites  as  it  satisfies 
the  old,  and  enlarges  the  capacity  as  it  fills  the  first  propensities  of 
the  spirit.  For  all  spiritual  blessings  are  seeds  of  immortality  and  of 
infinite  felicities;  they  swell  up  to  the  comprehensions  of  eternity; 
and  the  desires  of  the  soul  can  never  be  wearied  but  when  they  are 
decayed,  as  the  stomach  will  be  craving  every  day  unless  it  be  sick 
and  abused.  But  every  man's  experience  tells  him  now,  that  because 
men  have  not  preaching,  they  less  desire  it ;  their  long  fasting  makes 
them  not  to  love  their  meat ;  and  so  we  have  cause  to  fear  the  people 
will  faU  to  an  atrophy,  then  to  a  loathing  of  holy  food ;  and  then 
God's  anger  will  follow  the  method  of  our  sin,  and  send  a  famine  of 
the  word  and  sacraments.  This  we  have  the  greatest  reason  to  fear, 
and  this  fear  can  be  relieved  by  nothing  but  by  notices  and  experience 
of  the  greatness  of  the  divine  mercies  and  goodness. 

Against  this  danger  in  future  and  evil  in  present  as  you  and  all 
good  men  interpose  their  prayers,  so  have  I  added  this  little  instance 
of  my  care  and  services ;  oeing  willing  to  minister  in  all  offices  and 
varieties  of  employment,  that  so  I  may  by  all  means  save  some,  and 
confirm  others ;  or  at  least  that  myself  may  be  accepted  of  Gted  in  my 
desiring  it.  And  I  think  I  have  some  reasons  to  expect  a  speciid 
mercy  in  this,  because  I  find,  by  the  constitution  of  the  divine  pro- 
vidence and  ecclesiastical  affairs,  that  all  the  great  necessities  of  the 
church  have  been  served  by  the  zeal  of  preachmg  in  public,  and  other 
holy  ministries  in  public  or  private,  as  they  could  be  had.  By  this 
the  apostles  planted  the  church,  and  the  primitive  bishops  supported 
the  faith  of  mart^,  and  the  hardiness  of  confessors,  and  the  austerity 
of  the  retired.  By  this  they  confounded  heretics  and  evil  livers,  and 
taught  them  the  ways  of  the  Spirit,  and  left  them  without  pertinacy, 
or  without  excuse.  It  was  preaching  that  restored  the  splendour  of 
the  church,  when  barbarism,  and  wars,  and  ignorance,  either  sate  in, 
or  broke  the  doctor's  chair  in  pieces :  for  then  it  was  that  divers 
orders  of  Religious,  and  especially  of  preachers,  were  erected ;  God 
inspiring  into  whole  companies  of  men  a  zeal  of  preaching.  And  by 
the  same  instrument  God  restored  the  beauty  of  the  church,  when  it 
was  necessary  she  should  be  reformed;-  it  was  the  assiduous  and 
learned  preaching  of  those  whom  God  chose  for  His  ministers  in  tibat 
work  that  wrougtit  the  advantages  and  persuaded  those  truths  which 
are  the  enamel  and  beauty  of  our  churches.  And  because  by  the 
same  means  all  things  are  preserved  by  which  they  are  produced,  it 
cannot  but  be  certain  that  the  present  state  of  the  church  requires  a 
greater  care  and  prudence  in  this  ministry  than  ever ;  especially  since 
by  preacliing  some  endeavour  to  supplant  preaching,  and  by  inter- 
cepting the  fruits  of  the  flocks  to  dishearten  the  shepherds  from  their 
attendances. 


BEDICATIOTT.  5 

My  lord^  your  great  nobleness  and  religious  charibr  hath  taken 
from  me  some  portions  of  that  glory  which  I  designed  to  myself  in 
imitation  of  St.  Paul  towards  the  Ck)rinthian  churchy  who  esteemed 
it  his  honour  to  preach  to  them  without  a  revenue :  and  though  also 
like  him  I  have  a  trade^  by  which  as  I  can  be  more  useful  to  others^ 
and  less  burdensome  to  you :  yet  to  you  also^  under  God^  I  owe  the 
quiet  and  the  opportunities  and  circumstances  of  that^  as  if  God  had 
80  interweaved  the  support  of  my  aflairs  with  your  charity^  that  He 
would  have  no  advantages  pass  upon  me  but  by  your  interest;  and 
that  I  should  expect  no  reward  of  the  issues  of  my  callings  unless 
your  lordship  have  a  share  in  the  blessing. 

My  lord^  I  give  Otoi  thanks  that  my  lot  is  fallen  so  fairlv^  and 
that  I  can  serve  your  lordship  in  that  ministiy  by  which  I  am  bound 
to  serve  God^  and  that  my  gratitude  and  my  duty  are  bound  up  in 
the  same  bundle;  but  now^  that  which  was  yours  by  a  right  of  pro- 
priety, I  have  made  pubUc^  that  it  may  still  be  more  yours,  and  you 
derive  to  yourself  a  comfort,  if  you  shall  see  the  necessity  of  others 
served  bv  that  which  you  heard  so  diligently,  and  accepted  with  so 
much  piety,  and  I  am  persuaded  have  entertained  with  that  religion 
and  obedience  which  is  the  duty  of  all  those  who  know,  that  sermons 
are  arguments  against  us  unless  they  make  us  better,  and  that  no 
sermon  is  received  as  it  ought,  unless  it  makes  us  quit  a  vice,  or  be 
in  love  with  virtue ;  unless  we  suffer  it  in  some  instance  or  degree  to 
do  the  work  of  God  upon  our  souls. 

My  lord,  in  these  sermons  I  have  meddled  with  no  man's  interest, 
that  only  excepted  which  is  eternal ;  but  if  any  man's  vice  was  to  be 
reproved,  I  have  done  it  with  as  much  seventy  as  I  ought.  Some 
cases  of, conscience  I  have  here  determined;  but  the  special  design 
fifthe  whole  is,  to  describe  the  greater  lines  of  duty  by  special  argu- 
ments; and  if  any  witty  censurer  shall  say  that  1  tell  him  nothing 
but  what  he  knew  before,  I  shall  be  contented  with  it,  and  rejoice 
that  he  was  so  well  instructed,  and  wish  also  that  he  needed  not  a 
remembrancer;  but  if  either  in  the  first  or  in  the  second,  in  the 
institution  of  some  or  the  reminding  of  others,  I  can  do  God  any 
service,  no  man  ought  to  be  offended  that  sermons  are  not  like 
carious  enquiries  after  new  nothings,  but  pursuances  of  old  truths. 
However,  I  have  already  many  fair  earnests  that  your  lordsliip  will 
be  pleased  with  this  tender  of  my  service,  and  expression  of  my  great 
and  dearest  obligations,  which  you  daily  renew  or  continue  upon, 

my  noblest  lord, 

your  lordship's  most  affectionate 

and  most  obliged  servant,. 
JEREMY  TAYLOB. 


A  PKATEB  BEFORE  SERMON. 


0  Lord  God^  fountain  of  life^  giver  of  all  good  things^  who  givest 
to  men  the  blessed  hope  of  eternal  life  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  hast  promised  Thy  holy  spirit  to  them  that  ask  Him ;  be  pre- 
sent with  us  in  the  dispensation  of  Thy  holy  word  [and  sacra- 
ments*] ;  grant  that  we,  being  preserved  from  all  evil  b^  Thy  power, 
and,  among  the  diversities  of  opinions  and  judgments  m  this  world, 
from  all  errors  and  false  doc&ines,  and  led  into  all  truth  by  the 
conduct  of  Thy  holy  spirit,  may  for  ever  obey  Thy  heavenly  calling  : 
that  we  may  not  be  only  hearers  of  the  word  of  life,  but  doers  also 
of  good  works,  keeping  faith  and  a  good  conscience,  living  an  un- 
blameable  life,  usefrdly  and  charitably,  religiously  and  prudently,  in 
all  godliness  and  honesty  before  Thee  our  God  and  before  all  the 
world,  that  at  the  end  of  our  mortal  life  we  may  enter  into  the  light 
and  life  of  God,  to  sing  praises  and  eternal  hymns  to  the  glory  of 
Thy  name  in  eternal  ages,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 


In  whose  name  let  us  pray,  in  the  words  which  Himself  commanded, 

saying, 

Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven,  hallowed  be  Thy  name ;  Thy 
kingdom  come;  Thy  will  be  done  in  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven :  give 
us  this  day  our  daily  bread;  and  forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we 
forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us ;  and  lead  us  not  into  tempta- 
tion, but  deliver  us  nrom  evil :  for  Thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the 
power,  and  the  glory,  for  ever  and  ever.    Amen. 


A  PRAYER  AFTER  SERMON. 

Lord,  pity  and  pardon,  direct  and  bless,  sanctify  and  save  us  all. 
Give  repentance  to  all  that  live  in  sin,  and  perseverance  to  all  Thy 
sons  and  servants,  for  His  sake,  who  is  Thy  oeloved,  and  the  foun- 
dation of  all  our  hopes,  our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus;  to 
whom,  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  all  honour  and 
glory,  praise  and  adoration,  love  and  obecuence,  now  and  for  ever- 
more.   Amen. 

*  This  clause  is  to  be  omitted  if  there  be  no  sacrament  that  day. 


SERMONS. 


SEKMON  L  ADVENT  SUNDAY. 

DOOMSDAY  BOOK;   OS,  CHBIST's  ADYBNT  TO  JUDGMENT. 


2  Cor.  V.  10. 

tcf  we  mu86  all  appear  be/ore  tie  jud^menlseat  of  Christ,  that  every 
one  may  receive  the  thirds  done  in  hie  body,  according  to  that  he 
hath  done,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad. 

Virtue  and  vice  are  so  essentially  distinguished,  and  the  distinction  is 
80  necessary  to  be  observed  in  order  to  the  well-being  of  men  in  private 
and  in  societies,  that  to  divide  them  in  themselves,  and  to  separate 
them  by  sofBdent  notices,  and  to  distinguish  them  by  rewards,  hath 
been  designed  by  all  laws,  by  the  sayings  of  wise  men,  by  the  order 
of  things,  by  their  proportions  to  good  or  evil;  and  the  expectations 
of  men  have  been  framed  accordingly :  that  virtue  may  have  a  proper 
seat  in  the  will  and  in  the  affections,  and  may  become  amiable  by  its 
own  excellency  and  its  appendent  blessing ;  and  that  vice  may  be 
as  natural  an  enemy  to  a  man  as  a  wolf  to  the  lamb,  and  as  darkness 
to  light ;  destructive  of  its  being,  and  a  contradiction  of  its  nature. 
But  it  is  not  enough  that  all  the  world  hath  armed  itself  against  vice, 
and  by  all  that  is  wise  and  sober  among  men  hath  taken  the  part  of 
virtue,  adorning  it  with  glorious  appellatives,  encouraging  it  by  rewards, 
entertaining  it  with  sweetness,  and  commanding  it  by  ecucts,  fortifying 
it  with  defensatives,  and  twining  with  it  in  all  artificial  compliances : 
all  this  is  short  of  man's  necessity :  for  this  will  in  all  modest  men 
secure  their  actions  in  theatres  and  highways,  in  markets  and  churches, 
before  the  eye  of  judges  and  in  the  society  of  witnesses ;  but  the 
actions  of  closets  and  chambers,  the  designs  and  thoughts  of  men, 
their  discourses  in  dark  places,  and  the  actions  of  retirements  and  of 
the  night,  are  left  indifferent  to  virtue  or  to  vice ;  and  of  these  as 
man  can  take  no  cognizance,  so  he  can  make  no  coercitive,  and  there- 
fore above  one  half  of  human  actions  is  by  the  laws  of  man  left 
imregarded  and  unprovided  for.  And  besides  this  there  are  some  men 
who  are  bigger  than  laws,  and  some  are  bigger  than  judges,  and 
some  judges  have  lessened  themselves  by  fear  and  cowardice,  by 
bribeiy  and  flattery,  by  iniquity  and  compliance;  and  where  they 
liave  not,  yet  they  have  notices  but  of  few  causes ;  and  there  are 
some  sins  so  popular  and  universal  that  to  punish  them  is  either  im- 
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possible  or  intolerable ;  and  to  question  such  would  betray  the  weak- 
ness of  _the  public  rods  and  axes^  and  represent  the  sinner  to  be 
stronger  than  the  power  that  is  appointed  to  be  his  bridle.  And  after 
all  this  we  find  sinners  so  prosperous  that  they  escape^  so  potent  that 
they  fear  not ;  and  sin  is  made  safe  when  it  grows  great ; 

Facere  omnia  sKve 

Non  impune  licet,  nisi  dum  facis  * ; 

and  innocence  is  oppressed^  and  the  poor  cries^  and  he  hath  no  helper ; 
and  he  is  oppressed^  and  he  wants  a  patron.  And  for  these  and  many 
other  concurrent  causes^  if  you  reckon  all  the  causes  that  come  before 
all  the  judicatories  of  the  worlds  though  the  litigious  are  too  many, 
and  the  matters  of  instance  are  intricate  and  numerous,  yet  the  per- 
sonal and  criminal  are  so  few,  that  of  two  thousand  sins  that  cry 
aloud  to  God  for  vengeance,  scarce  two  are  noted  by  the  public  eye 
and  chastised  by  the  hand  of  justice.  It  must  follow  from  hence  that 
it  is  but  reasonable,  for  the  interest  of  virtue  and  the  necessities  of 
the  world,  that  the  private  should  be  judged,  and  virtue  should  be 
tied  upon  the  spirit,  and  the  poor  shoijdd  be  relieved,  and  the 
oppressed  should  appeal,  and  the  noise  of  widows  should  be  heard, 
and  the  saints  should  staiid  upright,  and  the  cause  that  was  ill  judged 
should  be  judged  over  again,  and  tyrants  should  be  called  to  account, 
and  our  thoughts  should  be  examined,  and  our  secret  actions  viewed 
on  all  sides,  and  the  infinite  number  of  sins  which  escape  here 
should  not  escape  finally.  And  therefore  God  hath  so  ordained  it 
that  there  shall  be  a  day  of  doom,  wherein  all  that  are  let  alone  by 
men  shall  be  questioned  by  God,  and  every  word  and  every  action 
shall  receive  its  just  recompense  of  reward ;  "  for  we  must  all  appear 
before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  that  every  one  may  receive  the 
things  done  in  his  body,  according  to  that  he  hath  done,  whether  it 
be  good  or  bad.'' 

Ta  i8ia  tov  cwftaros,  so  it  is  in  the  best  copies,  not  to,  bia,  '  the 
things  done  in  the  body,'  so  we  commonly  r^  it ; — '  the  things 
proper  or  due  to  the  body  /  so  the  expression  is  more  apt  and  proper; 
for  not  only  what  is  done  bia  adfiaTos,  '  by  the  body,'  but  even  the 
acts  of  abstracted  understanding  and  voUtion,  the  acts  of  reflection 
and  choice,  acts  of  self-love  and  admiration,  and  whatever  else  can  be 
supposed  the  proper  and  pecuUar  act  of  the  soul  or  of  the  spirit,  is  to 
be  accounted  for  at  the  day  of  judgment :  and  even  these  may  be 
called  tbia  tov  a-dfrnToSi  because  these  are  the  acts  of  the  man  in  the 
state  of  conjunction  with  the  body.  The  words  have  in  them  no  other 
difficulty  or  variety,  but  contain  a  great  truth  of  the  biggest  interest^ 
and  one  of  the  most  material  constitutive  articles  of  the  whole  religion, 
and  the  greatest  endearment  of  our  duty  in  the  whole  world.  TUngs 
are  so  ordered  by  the  great  Lord  of  all  the  creatures,  that  whatsoever 
we  do  or  suflbr  shall  be  called  to  account,  and  this  account  shall  be 

•  [Lucan.  viii.  492."] 
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exact,  and  the  sentence  shall  be  just,  and  the  reward  shall  be  great ; 
all  the  evils  of  the  world  shall  be  amended,  and  the  injustices  shall 
be  repaid,  and  the  divine  providence  shall  be  vindicated,  and  virtue 
and  vice  shall  for  ever  be  remarked  by  their  separate  dwellings  and 
rewards. 

This  is  that  which  the  apostle  in  the  next  verse  calls  "  the  terror 
of  the  Lord/'  It  is  His  terror,  because  Himself  shall  appear  in  His 
dress  of  majesty  and  robes  of  justice ;  and  it  is  His  terror,  because  it 
is  of  all  the  thmgs  in  the  world  the  most  formidable  in  itself,  and  it 
is  most  fearful  to  us :  where  shall  be  acted  the  interest  and  final 
sentence  of  eternity ;  and  because  it  is  so  intended,  I  shall  all  the 
way  represent  it  as  "  the  Lord's  terror,''  that  we  may  be  afraid  of  sin, 
for  the  destruction  of  which  this  terror  is  intended.  First  there- 
fore we  will  consider  the  persons  that  are  to  be  judged,  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  our  advantages  or  our  sorrows ;  ''we  must  all  appear:" 
secondly,  the  Judge  and  His  judgment-seat ;  "before  the  judgment- 
Beat  of  Christ :"  thirdly,  the  sentence  that  they  are  to  receive ;  "  the 
things  due  to  the  body,  good  or  bad ;"  accorcung  as  we  now  please, 
but  then  cannot  alter.  Every  of  these  are  dressed  with  circumstances 
of  affliction  and  affrightment  to  those  to  whom  such  terrors  shall 
appertain  as  a  portion  of  their  inheritance. 


I.  The  persons  who  are  to  be  judged ;  even  you,  and  I,  and  all 
the  world;  kings  and  priests,  nobles  and  learned,  the  crafty  and  the 
easy,  the  wise  and  the  foolish,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  prevailing  ' 
tyrant  and  the  oppressed  party,  shall  all  appear  to  receive  their 
symbol ;  and  this  is  so  far  from  abating  any  thing  of  its  terror  and 
our  dear  concernment,  that  it  much  increases  it :  for  although  con- 
cerning precepts  and  discourses  we  are  apt  to  neglect  in  particular 
what  is  recommended  in  general,  and  in  incidences  of  mortality  and 
sad  events  the  singularity  of  the  chance  heightens  the  apprehension 
of  the  evil ;  yet  it  is  so  by  accident,  and  only  in  regard  of  our  im- 
perfection;  it  being  an  effect  of  self-love,  or  some  little  creeping 
envy,  which  adheres  too  often  to  the  infortunate  and  miserable ;  or 
else  because  the  sorrow  is  apt  to  increase  by  being  apprehended  to 
be  a  rare  case,  and  a  singular  unworthiness  in  liim  who  is  afflicted 
otherwise  than  is  common  to  the  sons  of  men,  companions  of  his  siu, 
and  brethren  of  his  nature,  and  partners  of  liis  usual  accidents ;  yet 
in  final  and  extreme  eveuts  the  multitude  of  sufferers  does  not  lessen  ^ 
but  increase  the  sufferings;  and  when  the  first  day  of  judgments 
happened,  that  (I  mean)  of  the  universal  deluge  of  waters  upon  the 
old  world,  the  calamity  swelled  like  the  flood,  and  every  man  saw 
his  friend  perish,  and  the  neighbours  of  his  dwelling,  and  the  rela- 
tives of  his  house,  and  the  sharers  of  his  joys,  and  yesterday's  bride, 
and  the  new-bom  heir,  the  priest  of  the  family,  and  the  honour  of 
the  kindred,  all  dying  or  dead,  drenched  in  water  and  the  divine^ 
vengeance ;   and  then  they  had  no  place  to  flee  unto,  no  man  cared 
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for  their  souls ;  they  had  none  to  go  unto  for  counsel^  no  sanctuaiy 
high  enough  to  keep  them  from  the  vengeance  that  rained  down  from 
heaven ;  and  so  it  shall  be  at  the  dav  of  judgment,  when  that  world 
and  this,  and  all  that  shall  be  bom  hereafter,  shall  pass  through  the 
same  Bed  sea,  and  be  all  baptized  with  the  same  fire,  and  be  in- 
volved in  the  same  cloud,  in  which  shall  be  thunderings  and  terrors 
infinite;  every  man's  fear  shall  be  increased  by  his  neighbour's 
shrieks,  and  the  amazement  that  all  the  world  shall  be  in  shall  unite 
as  the  sparks  of  a  raging  furnace  into  a  globe  of  fire,  and  roll  upon 

/   its  own  principle,  and  increase  by  direct  appearances  and  intolerable 

-  ,  reflections.  He  that  stands  in  a  church-yard  in  the  time  of  a  great 
plague,  and  hears  the  passing-bell  perpetually  telling  the  sad  stories 
of  death,  and  sees  crowds  of  infected  bodies  pressing  to  their  graves, 

::^  and  others  sick  and  tremulous,  and  death  dressed  up  in  all  the  images 
of  sorrow  round  about  him,  is  not  supported  in  his  spirit  by  the 
variety  of  his  sorrow :  and  at  doomsday  when  the  terrors  are  universal, 
besides  that  it  is  in  itself  so  much  greater  because  it  can  affiright  the 
whole  world,  it  is  also  made  greater  by  communication  and  a  sorrow- 
ful influence ;  grief  being  then  strongly  infectious  when  there  is  no 
variety  of  state,  but  an  entire  kingdom  of  fear,  and  amazement  is  the 
king  of  all  our  passions,  and  all  the  world  its  subjects :  and  that 
:  shriek  must  needs  be  terrible  when  millions  of  men  and  women  at  the 
same  instant  shall  fearfully  cry  out,  and  the  noise  shall  mingle  with* 

"  the  trumpet  of  the  archangel,  with  the  thunders  of  the  dying  and 
groaning  heavens  and  the  crack  of  the  dissolving  world,  when  the 
whole  fabric  of  nature  shall  shake  into  dissolution  and  eternal  ashes. 

*^  — ^But  this  general  consideration  may  be  heightened  with  four  or  five 
circumstances ; — 

1.  Consider  what  an  infinite  multitude  of  angeb  and  men  and 
women  shall  then  appear ;  it  is  a  huge  assembly  when  the  men  of 
one  kingdom,  the  men  of  one  age  in  a  single  province,  are  gathered 
together  into  heaps  and  confusion  of  disorder;  but  ttien  all  king- 
doms of  all  ages,  all  the  armies  that  ever  mustered,  all  the  wond 
that  Augustus  Csesar  taxed,  all  those  hundreds  of  millions  that  were 
slain  in  all  the  Boman  wars  from  Numa's  time  till  Italy  was  broken 
into  principalities  and  small  exarchates ;  all  these,  ana  all  that  can 
come  into  numbers,  and  that  did  descend  from  the  loins  of  Adam, 
shall  at  once  be  represented ;  to  which  account  if  we  add  the  armies 
of  heaven,  the  nine  orders  ^  of  blessed  spirits,  and  the  infinite  num- 
bers in  every  order,  we  may  suppose  the  numbers  fit  to  express  the 
majesty  of  that  God,  and  the  terror  of  that  Judge,  who  is  the  Lord 
and  Father  of  all  that  unimaginable  multitude :  erU  terror  ingefu  M 
simul  tantorumque  pqpulorum^, 

2.  In  tliis  great  multitude  we  shall  meet  all  those  who  by  their 

fc  [:&€paut>\fif  x^povplfh  Bp6voi'  *  Floras,  [lib.  l  cap.  17.] 
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example  and  their  holy,  precepts  have^  like  tapers  enkindled  with  a 
beam  of  the  Sim  of  righteousness^  enlightened  us  and  taught  us  to 
walk  in  the  paths  of  justice.    There  we  shall  see  all  those  good  men 
whom  Ood  sent  to  preach  to  us^  and  recal  us  from  human  foUies  and 
inhuman  practices :  and  when  we  espy  the  good  man  that  chid  us 
for  our  last  drunkenness  or  adulteries^  it  slu^  then  also  be  remem- 
bered how  we  mocked  at  counsel^  and  were  civilly  modest  at  the  re- 
proof^ but  laughed  when  the  man  was  gone^  and  accepted  it  for  a 
religious  compliment^  and  took  our  leaves^  and  went  and  did  the 
same  again.     But  then  things  shall  put  on  another  face;  and  that 
we  smiled  at  here  and  slighted  fondly,  shall  then  be  the  greatest 
terror  in  the  world ;  men  shall  feel  that  they  once  laughed  at  their 
own  destruction,  and  rejected  health  when  it  was  offered  by  a  man  of 
Qod  upon  no  other  condition  but  that  they  would  be  wise,  and  not 
be  in  love  with  death.    Then  they  shall  perceive  that  if  they  had 
obeyed  an  easy  and  a  sober  counsel,  they  had  been  partners  of  the 
same  feUcity  which  they  see  so  illustrious  upon  the  heads  of  those 
preachers,  "  whose  work  is  with  the  Lord  V'  and  who  by  their  life 
and  doctrine  endeavour  to  snatch  the  soul  of  their  friend  or  relatives 
from  an  intolerable  misery.     But  he  that  sees  a  crown  put  upon 
tiieir  heads  that  give  good  counsel,  and  preach  holy  and  severe  ser- 
mons with  des^ns  of  charity  and  piety,  will  also  then  perceive  that 
Ood  did  not  send  preachers  for  nothing,  on  trifling  errands  and  with- 
out r^ard :  but  that  work  which  He  crowns  in  them.  He  purposed 
should  be  effective  to  us,  persuasive  to  the  understanding,  and  active 
upon  our  consciences.     Good  preachers  by  their  doctrine,  and  all 
good  men  by  their  Uves,  are  the  accusers  of  the  disobedient ;  and 
they  shall  rise  up  from  their  seats,  and  judge  and  condemn  the  follies 
of  those  who  thought  their  piety  to  be  want  of  courage,  and  their 
discourses  pedantical,  and  their  reproofs  the  priests'  trade,  but  of  no 
signification,  because  they  preferred  moments  before  eternity. 

3.  There  in  that  great  assembly  shall  be  seen  all  those  converts 
who  upon  easier  terms,  and  fewer  miracles,  and  a  less  experience,  and 
a  younger  grace,  and  a  seldomer  preaching,  and  more  unlikely  circum- 
stances, have  suffered  the  work  of  God  to  prosper  upon  their  spirits, 
and  have  been  obedient  to  the  heavenly  calling.  There  shall  stand 
the  men  of  Nineveh,  and  "  they  shall  stand  upright*  in  judgment," 
for  they,  at  the  preaching  of  one  man,  in  a  less  space  than  forty  days 
returned  unto  the  Lord  their  God ;  but  we  have  heard  Him  odl  all 
our  Uves,  and  like  the  deaf  adder  stopped  our  ears  against  the  voice 
of  God's  servants,  ''charm  they  never  so  wisely'."  There  shall  appear 
the  men  of  Capernaum,  and  the  queen  of  the  South,  and  the  men  of 
Beiea,  and  the  first-fruits  of  the  christian  church,  and  the  holy  mar- 
tyrs, and  sliall  proclaim  to  all  the  world  that  it  was  not  impossible 
to  do  the  work  of  grace  in  the  midst  of  all  our  weaknesses  and  acci- 
dental disadvantages :  and  that  "  the  obedience  of  faith,"  and  the 

*  [Vid.  Is.  xlix.  4.]  •  [Matt.  xii.  41.]  '  [P«.  Iviii.  5.] 
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"  labour  of  love/'  and  the  contentious  of  chastity^  and  the  severities 
of  temperance  and  self-denial^  are  not  such  insuperable  mountains 
but  that  an  honest  and  sober  person  may  perform  them  in  acceptable 
degre^^  if  he  have  but  a  ready  ear^  and  a  willing  miud^  and  an  honest 
heart  :^and  this  scene  of  honest  persons  shall  make  the  divine  judg- 
ment 1ipon  sinners  more  reasonable  and  apparently  just^  in  passing 
upon  them  the  horrible  sentence ;  for  why  cannot  we  as  well  serve 
God  in  peace  as  others  served  Him  in  war  ?  why  cannot  we  love  Him 
as  well  when  He  treats  us  sweetly^  and  gives  us  health  and  plenty, 
honours  or  fair  fortunes,  reputation  or  contentedness,  quietness  and 
peace,  as  others  did  upon  gibbets  and  under  axes,  in  the  hands  of 

|Lrmentors,  and  in  hard  wUdemesses,  in  nakedness  and  poverty,  in 
Ihe  midst  of  all  evil  things,  and  all  sad  discomforts  ?  Concerning 
this  no  answer  can  be  made. 

4.  But  there  is  a  worse  sight  than  this  yet,  which  in  that  great  as- 
sembly shall  distract  our  signt  and  amaze  our  spirits.  There  men 
shall  meet  the  partners  of  their  sins,  and  them  that  drank  the  round 
when  they  crowned  their  heads  with  folly  and  forgetfulness,  and  their 
cups  with  wine  and  noises.  There  shall  ye  see  that  poor  perishing 
soul  whom  thou  didst  tempt  to  adultery  and  wantonness,  to  drunken- 
ness or  perjury,  to  rebellion  or  an  evil  interest,  by  power  or  craft,  bjr 
witty  discourses  or  deep  dissembling,  by  scandal  or  a  snare,  by  evil 
example  or  pernicious  counsel,  by  malice  or  unwariness ;  and  when  all 
this  is  summed  up,  and  from  the  variety  of  its  particulars  is  drawn 
into  an  uneasy  load  and  a  formidable  sum,  possibly  we  may  find  sights 
enough  to  scare  all  our  confidences,  and  arguments  enough  to  press 

-.  our  evil  souls  into  the  sorrows  of  a  most  intolerable  death,  tor  how- 
ever we  make  now  but  light  accounts  and  evil  proportions  concemii^ 
it,  yet  it  will  be  a  fearful  circumstance  of  appearing  to  see  one,  or 
two,  or  ten,  or  twenty  accursed  souls,  despainng,  miserable,  infinitely 
miserable,  roaring  and  blaspheming,  and  fearfully  cursing  thee  as  the 
cause  of  its  eternal  sorrows.  Thy  lust  betrayed  and  rifled  her  weak, 
unguarded  innocence ;  thy  example  made  thy  servant  confident  to  lie, 
or  to  be  perjured ;  thy  society  brought  a  thurd  into  intemperance  and 
the  disguises  of  a  beast :  and  when  thou  seest  that  soul  with  whom 
thou  didst  sin  dragged  into  heU,  well  mayest  thou  fear  to  drink  the 
dregs  of  thy  intolerable  potion.  And  most  certainly  it  is  the  greatest 
of  evils  to  destroy  a  soul  for  whom  the  Lord  Jesus  died,  and  to  undo 
that  grace  which  our  Lord  purchased  with  so  much  sweat  and  blood, 
pains  and  a  mighty  charity.  And  because  very  many  sins  are  sins  of 
society  and  confederation ;  such  are  fornication,  drunkenness,  bribery, 
simony,  rebellion,  schism,  and  many  others  :  it  is  a  hard  and  a  weightv 
consideration,  what  shall  become  of  any  one  of  us  who  have  tempted 
our  brother  or  sister  to  sin  and  death :  for  though  God  hath  spared 
our  life,  and  they  are  dead,  and  their  debt  books  are  sealed  up  till 
the  day  of  account ;  yet  the  mischief  of  our  sin  is  gone  before  us, 
and  it  is  like  a  murder,  but  more  execrable :  the  soul  is  dead  in  tres- 
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passes  and  sins^  and  sealed  up  to  an  eternal  sorrow ;  and  thou  shalt 
see  at  doomsday  what  damnable  uncharitableness  thou  hast  done. 
That  soul  that  cries  to  those  rocks  to  cover  her^  if  it  had  not  been  for 
thv  perpetual  temptations  might  have  followed  the  Lamb  in  a  white 
robe ;  and  that  poor  man  that  is  clothed  with  shame  and  flames  of 
fire^  would  have  shined  in  glory  but  that  thou  didst  force  him  to  be 
partner  of  thy  baseness.  And  who  shall  pay  for  this  loss?  a  soul  is 
lost  by  thy  means ;  thou  hast  defeated  the  noly  purposes  of  the  Lord's 
bitter  passion  by  thy  impurities ;  and  what  shall  happen  to  thee^  by 
whom  thy  brother  dies  eternally?  Of  all  the  considerations  that  -^ 
concern  this  part  of  the  horrors  of  doomsday,  nothing  can  be  more 
formidable  than  this,  to  such  whom  it  does  concern :  and  truly  it^ 
ooncems  so  many,  and  amongst  so  many  perhaps  some  persons  are  so 
tender,  that  it  might  a&ight  their  hopes,  and  discompose  their  indus- 
tries and  spriteful  labours  of  repentance  ;  but  that  our  most  merciful 
Lord  hath,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  fearful  circumstances  of  His  second 
coming,  interwoven  this  one  comfort  relating  to  this  which  to  my 
sense  seems  the  most  fearful  and  killing  circumstance,  ''  Two  shall  ^ 
be  grinding  at  one  mill,  the  one  shall  be  taken  and  the  other  left ; 
two  shall  be  in  a  bed,  the  one  shall  be  taken  and  the  other  left  -" 
that  is,  those  who  are  confederate  in  the  same  fortunes  and  interests 
snd  actions,  may  yet  have  a  different  sentence  :  for  an  early  and  an 
active  repentance  will  wash  off  this  account,  and  put  it  upon  the  tables 
of  the  cross;  and  though  it  ought  to  make  us  diligent  and  careful, 
charitable  and  penitent,  hugely  penitent,  even  so  long  as  we  Uve,  yet 
when  we  shall  appear  together,  there  is  a  mercy  that  shall  there  se- 
parate us,  who  sometimes  had  blended  each  other  in  a  common  crime. 
Blessed  be  the  mercies  of  God,  who  hath  so  carefully  provided  a 
firoitful  shower  of  grace,  to  refresh  the  miseries  and  dangers  of  the 
greatest  part  of  mankind.  Thomas  Aquinas'  was  used  to  beg  of  God, 
diat  he  might  never  be  tempted  from  his  low  fortune  to  prelacies  and 
dignities  emesiastical ;  and  that  his  mind  might  never  be  discomposed 
(V  polluted  witii  the  love  of  any  creature ;  and  that  be  might  by  some 
im^oment  or  other  understand  the  state  of  his  deceased  brother ; 
and  the  story  says  that  he  was  heard  in  all.  In  him  it  was  a  great 
curiosity,  or  the  passion  and  impertinencies  of  a  useless  charity,  to 
search  after  him,  unless  he  had  some  other  personal  concernment  than 
his  relation  of  kindred :  but  truly  it  would  concern  very  many  to  be 
solicitous  concerning  the  event  of  those  souls,  with  wnom  we  have 
minted  death  and  sin ;  for  many  of  those  sentences  which  have  passed 
and  decreed  concerning  our  departed  relatives,  will  concern  us  dearly, 
and  we  are  bound  in  the  same  oundles,  and  shall  be  thrown  into  the 
same  fires,  unless  we  repent  for  our  own  sins,  and  double  our  sorrows 
for  theb  damnation. 

5.  We  may  consider  that  this  infinite  multitude  of  men,  women, 
angek^  and  devils,  is  not  ineffective  as  a  number  in  Pythagoras' 

'  [Vit  S.  Thomae  opp.  ejus  pnefixt,  fol.  Yen.  1594.] 
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tables^  but  must  needs  have  influence  upon  every  spirit  that  shall 
there  appear.  For  the  transactions  of  that  court  are  not  like  orations 
spoken  by  a  Grecian  orator  in  the  circles  of  his  people^  heard  by  them 
that  crowd  nearest  him^  or  that  sound  limited  by  the  circles  of  air^  or 
the  enclosure  of  a  wall;  but  eveiy  thing  is  represented  to  every  per- 
son :  and  then  let  it  be  considered,  when  thy  ^lame  and  secret  turpi- 
tude, thy  midnight  revels  and  secret  hypocrisies,  thy  lustful  thoughts 
and  treacherous  designs,  thy  fedsehood  to  Grod  and  startings  from  thy 
holy  promises,  thy  follies  and  impieties,  shall  be  laid  open  before  aU 
the  world,  and  that  then  shall  be  spoken  by  the  trumpet  of  an  archr 
angel  upon  the  housetop,  the  highest  battlements  of  heaven,  all  those 
filthy  words  and  lewd  circumstances  which  thou  didst  act  secretly; 
thou  wilt  find  that  thou  wilt  have  reason  strangely  to  be  ashamed. 
All  the  wise  men  in  the  world  shall  know  how  vile  thou  hast  been : 
and  then  consider  with  what  confusion  of  face  wouldest  thou  stand  in 
the  presence  of  a  good  man  and  a  severe,  if  peradventure  he  should 
suddenly  draw  thy  curtain,  and  find  thee  in  the  sins  of  shame  and 
lust ;  it  must  be  infinitely  more  when  Qoi  and  all  the  angels  of 
heaven  and  earth,  all  His  holy  myriads,  and  all  His  redeemed  saints, 
shall  stare  and  wonder  at  thy  impurities  and  follies.  I  have  read 
a  story  ^  that  a  young  gentleman,  being  passionately  by  his  mother 
dissuaded  from  entering  into  the  severe  courses  of  a  religious  and 
single  life,  broke  from  her  importunity  by  saying,  Folo  servare  animam 
meam,  '  I  am  resolved  by  all  means  to  save  my  soul.'  But  when  he 
had  undertaken  a  rule  with  passion,  he  performed  it  carelessly  and  re- 
missly, and  was  but  lukewarm  in  his  reUgion,  and  quickly  proceeded 
to  a  melancholy  and  wearied  ^irit,  and  from  thence  to  a  sickness  and 

>>  the  neighbourhood  of  death :  but  fiUling  into  an  agony  and  a  fantastic 
vision,  dreamed  that  he  saw  himself  summoned  before  Grod's  angry 
throne,  and  from  thence  hurried  into  a  place  of  torments,  where 
espying  his  mother,  full  of  scorn  she  upbraided  him  with  his  fonner 
answer,  and  asked  him  why  he  did  not  save  his  soul  by  all  means, 
according  as  he  undertook.  But  when  the  sick  man  aws^ed  and  re- 
covered, he  made  his  words  good  indeed,  and  prayed  frequently,  and 
fasted  severely,  and  laboured  humbly,  and  conversedMiharitably,  and 
mortified  himself  severely,  and  refused  such  secular  solaces  which 
other  good  men  received  to  refresh  and  sustain  their  infirmities,  and 
gave  no  other  account  to  them  that  asked  him  but  this,  ''  If  I  could 
not  in  my  ecstasy  or  dream  endure  my  mother's  upbraidmg  my  follies 
and  weak  religion,  how  shall  I  be  able  to  suffer  that  God  should  red- 

>  argue  me  at  doomsday^  and  the  angels  reproach  my  lukewarmness, 
and  the  devils  aggravate  my  sins,  and  all  the  saints  of  God  deride  my 
follies  and  hypocrisies  P"  The  effect  of  that  man's  consideration  may 
serve  to  actuate  a  meditation  in  every  one  of  us  :  for  we  shall  all  be 
at  that  pass,  that  unless  our  shame  and  sorrows  be  cleansed  by  a 
timely  repentance,  and  covered  by  the  robe  of  Christ,  we  shall  suffer 

»»  [Pelag.  "De  vita"  &c.  "patrum,"  cap.  iil  20.] 
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the  anger  of  Qod,  the  scorn  of  saints  and  angels,  and  our  own  shame 
in  the  general  assembly  of  all  mankind.  This  argoment  is  most  con- 
siderable to  them  who  are  tender  of  their  precious  name  and  sens- 
ible of  honour ;  if  they  rather  would  choose  death  than  a  disgrace, 
poverty  rather  than  shame,  let  tiiiem  remember  that  a  sinful  life  will 
oring  them  to  an  intolerable  shame  at  that  day  when  all  that  is  ex- 
cellent in  heaven  and  earth  shall  be  summoned  as  witnesses  and 
parties  in  aWiil  scrutiny.  ^ 

The'  sum  )s  this,  all  that  are  bom  of  Adam  shall  appear  before  { 
God  ancKBfi  Christ,  and  all  the  innumerable  companies  of  angels  and 
devils  shall  be  tiiere :  and  the  wicked  shall  be  affiighted  with  every 
thing  they  see ;  and  there  they  shall  see  those  good  men  that  taught 
them  the  wm  of  life^  and  all  those  evil  persons  whom  themselves 
haye  tempted  into  the  ways  of  death,  and  those  who  were  converted  - 
upon  easier  terms ;  and  some  of  these  shall  shame  the  wicked,  and 
some  shall  curse  them,  and  some  shall  upbraid  tiiiem,  and  all  shall 
amaze  them ;  and  yet  this  is  but  the  ^xv  i^^iva>v,  the  beginning  of 
ttiose  evils  which  shall  never  end  till  eternity  hath  a  period;  but 
eonoeming  this  they  must  first  be  judged;  and  thafs  the  second 
general  consideration,  ^' we  must  appear  before  the  judgment-seat  of 
Christ/'  and  thafs  a  new  state  of  terrors  and  affrightments.  Christ, 
who  is  our  Saviour  and  is  our  advocate,  shall  then  be  our  judge : 
and  that  will  strangely  change  our  confidences  and  all  the  face  of 
things. 

n.  Thafs  then  tiiie  place  and  state  of  our  appearance,  '^  before 
the  judgment-seat  of  Christ :"  for  Christ  shall  nse  from  the  right 
hand  cIJUb  Father;  He  shall  descend  towards  us,  and  ride  upon  a 
doud^  and  shall  make  Himself  illustrious  by  a  glorious  majesty,  and 
an  innumerable  retinue,  and  circumstances  of  terror  and  a  mighty 
power :  and  this  is  that  which  Origen'  affirms  to  be  the  sign  of  the 
Son  of  man.  Bemalcus  de  Yaux^  in  Harpocrate  divino  affirms  that 
all  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers  consentiefUibns  animis  asseverant  hoe 
9igm>  crueem  CAristi  ngniJUari,  do  unanimously  affirm  that  the  re- 
presentment  of  the  cross  is  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  man  spoken  of 
Matt.  xxiy.  50 ;  and  indeed  they  affirm  it  very  generally,  but  Origen 
after  his  manner  is  singular.  Hoc  aignum  crucis  erU  cum  Dominua 
adjudicandum  nenerU,  so  the  church''  used  to  sing;  and  so  it  is  in 
the  Sibyl's  verses*, 

O  lignum  felix,  in  qao  Dens  ipse  pependit ; 
Nee  te  terra  capit,  sed  cceli  tecta  videbis, 
Cum  renovata  Dei  facies  ignita  micabit 

The  sign  of  that  cross  is  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  man  when  the  Lord 
shall  come  to  judgment :  and  from  those  words  of  scripture,  '^  they 

*  [In  Matth.  zxiv.  80,  torn,  iii  p.  S66         i  [Suicer.  in  voc.  oravphs.'] 
•qq.  Ct  S.  Aug.,  Scrm.  civ.  §  9.  torn.  ▼.         ■•  [In  Officio  sancts  cnicis.] 
append.  eoL  27«.]  *  [L»b-  ▼>•  P-  52.] 
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shall  look  on  Him  whom  they  have  pierced^'  it  hath  been  fireely 
entertained  that  at  the  day  of  judgment  Christ  shall  signify  His 
person  by  something  that  related  to  His  passion ;  His  cross,  or  His 
wounds,  or  both.  X  list  not  to  spin.. this  curious  cobweb ;  but 
Origen's  opinion  seeins  to  me  more  reasonable ;  an?  it  is  more 
agreeable  to  the  majesty  and  power  of  Christ  to  signify  Himself 
with  proportions  of  His  glory  rather  than  of  His  humility,  with 
effects  of  His  being  exalt^  into  heaven  rather  than  of  His  poverty 
and  sorrows  upon  earth.  And  this  is  countenanced  better  by  some 
Greek  copies ;  rc(r€  i^Kunjo-ercu  arjpL€iov  rot)  vlov  rov  iafOp^itov  iv 
r<p  ovpavi^f  so  it  is  commonly  read,  '  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  man  in 
heaven/  that  is,  say  they,  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  man  imprinted 
upon  a  cloud ;  but  it  is  in  others  rov  vlov  tov  ivOpt^ov  rov  ip 
oifpavoh, '  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  man  who  is  in  the  heavens ;'  not 
that  the  sign  shall  be  imprinted  on  a  cloud  or  in  any  part  of  the 
heavens,  but  that  He  who  is  now  in  the  heavens  shall  when  He  comes 
down  have  a  sign  and  signification  of  His  own,  that  is,  proper  to 
Him  who  is  there  glorified  and  shall  return  in  glory.  And  he  dis- 
parages the  beauty  of  the  sun  who  enquires  for  a  rule  to  know  when 
the  sun  shines,  or  the  light  breaks  forth  from  its  chambers  of  the 
east ;  and  the  Son  of  man  shall  need  no  other  signification  but  His 
infinite  retinue,  and  all  the  angels  of  God  worshipping  Him,  and 
sitting  upon  a  cloud,  and  leading  the  heavenly  host,  and  bringing  His 
elect  wim  Him,  and  being  clothed  with  the  robes  of  majesty,  and 
trampling  upon  devils,  and  confounding  the  wicked,  and  desboying 
death  :  but  all  these  great  things  shall  be  invested  with  such  strange 
circumstances  and  annexes  of  mightiness  and  divinity,  that  all  the 
world  shall  confess  the  glories  of  the  Lord.  And  this  is  sufficiently 
signified  by  St.  Paul,  ^*  We  shall  all  be  set  before  the  throne  or  place  of 
Christ's  judicature ;  for  it  is  written.  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord,  every 
knee  shtdl  bow  to  Me,  and  every  tongue  shall  confess  to  God  :'^  that 
is,  at  the  day  of  judgment  when  we  are  placed  ready  to  receive  our 
sentence,  all  knees  shall  bow  to  the  holy  Jesus,  and  confess  Him  to 
be  God  the  Lord ;  meaning,  that  our  Lord's  presence  should  be  such 
as  to  force  obeisance  from  angels  and  men  and  devils,  and  His 
address  to  judgment  shall  sufficiently  declare  His  person  and  His 
office  and  His  proper  glories.  This  is  the  greatest  scene  of  majesty 
that  shall  be  in  that  day,  till  the  sentence  be  pronounced;  but  there 
goes  much  before  this,  which  prepares  all  the  world  to  the  expecta- 
tion and  consequent  reception  of  this  mighty  Judge  of  men  and 
angels. 

The  majesty  of  the  Judge,  and  the  terrors  of  the  judgment,  shall 
be  spoken  aloud  by  the  imm^iate  forerunning  accidents,  which  shall 
be  so  great  violences  to  the  old  constitutions  of  nature,  that  it  shall 
break  ner  very  bones,  and  disorder  her  tiU  she  be  destroyed.  *  St. 
HieromeiB  relates  out  of  the  Jews'  books,  that  their  doctors  used  to 

1  [Zech.  xil  iO,]  "*  [Apud  Comestor.,  hist,  eyang.,  capw  cxli.] 
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account  fifteen  days  of  prodigy  immediately  before  Christ's  coming, 
and  to  every  day  assign  a  wonder^  any  one  of  which  if  we  should 
chance  to  see  in  the  days  of  our  flesh,  it  would  aflright  us  into  the 
like  thoughts  which  the  old  world  had  when  they  saw  the  countries 
round  about  them  covered  with  water  and  the  divine  vengeance ;  or 
as  those  poor  people  near  Adria  and  the  Mediterranean  sea,  when 
their  houses  and  cities  are  entering  into  graves,  and  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  rent  with  convulsions  and  horrid  tremblings.  The  sea,  they 
say,  shall  rise  fifteen  cubits  above  the  highest  mountains,  and  thence 
descend  into  hollowness  and  a  prodigious  drought ;  and  when  they 
are  reduced  again  to  their  usual  proportions,  then  all  the  beasts  and 
creeping  things,  the  monsters  and  tne  usual  inhabitants  of  the  sea, 
shall  be  gathered  together,  and  make  fearful  noises  to  distract  man- 
kind :  the  birds  shall  mourn  and  change  their  songs  into  threnes  and 
sad  accents :  rivers  of  fire  shall  rise  from  the  east  to  west,  and  the 
stars  shall  be  rent  into  threads  of  light,  and  scatter  like  the  beards 
of  comets ;  then  shall  be  fearful  earthquakes,  and  the  rocks  shall  rend 
in  pieces,  the  trees  shall  distil  blood,  and  the  mountains  and  fairest 
structures  shall  return  unto  their  primitive  dust ;  the  wild  beasts  shall 
leave  their  dens,  and  come  into  the  companies  of  men,  so  that  you 
shall  hardly  teU  how  to  call  them,  herds  of  men,  or  congregations  of 
beasts;  then  shall  the  graves  open  and  give  up  their  dead,  and  those 
which  are  alive  in  nature  and  dead  in  fear,  shall  be  forced  from  the 
rocks  whither  they  went  to  hide  them,  and  from  caverns  of  the  earth 
where  they  would  fain  have  been  concealed;  because  their  retire- 
ments are  dismantled,  and  their  rocks  are  broken  into  wider  ruptures, 
and  admit  a  strange  light  into  their  secret  bowels;  and  the  men 
being  forced  abroad  into  the  theatre  of  mighty  horrors,  shall  run  up 
and  down  distracted  and  at  their  wits'  end ;  and  then  some  shall  die, 
and  some  shall  be  changed,  and  by  this  time  the  elect  shall  be 
gathered  together  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  and  Christ 
shall  come  along  with  them  to  judgment. 

These  signs  although  the  Jewish  doctors  reckon  them  by  order 
and  a  method  concerning  which  they  had  no  other  revelation,  that 
appears,  nor  sufficiently  credible  tradition,  yet  for  the  main  parts  of 
the  things  themselves  the  holy  scripture  records  Christ's  own  words, 
and  concerning  the  most  terrible  of  them;  the  sum  of  which,  as 
Christ  related  them  and  His  apostles  recorded  and  explicated,  is  this, 
''the  earth  shall  tremble,  ana  the  powers  of  the  heavens  shall  be 
shaken,'^  "  the  sun  shall  be  turned  into  darkness,  and  the  moon  into 
blood,''  that  is,  there  shall  be  strange  eclipses  of  the  sun,  and  fearful 
aspects  in  the  moon,  who  when  she  is  troubled  looks  red  like  blood ; 
"the  rocks  shall  rend,"  and  "the  elements  shall  melt  with  fervent 
heat;"  "the  heavens  shall  be  rolled  up  like  a  parchment,"  "  the  earth 
shall  be  burned  with  fire,"  "the  hills  shall  be  like  wax,"  for  "there 
shall  go  a  fire  before  Him,  and  a  mighty  tempest  shall  be  stirred 
round  about  Him :" 
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Dies  ine,  dies  ilia 
Solvet  saeclum  in  favilla  ; 
Teste  David  cum  Sibylla  *". 

The  trumpet  of  God  shall  sound,  and  the  voice  of  the  archangel, 
that  is,  of  him  who  is  the  prince  of  all  that  great  army  of  spirits 
which  shall  then  attend  their  Lord  and  wait  upon  and  illustrate  His 
glory ;  and  this  also  is  part  of  that  which  is  called  the  sign  of  the 
Son  of  man ;  for  the  fulfilling  of  all  these  predictions,  and  the  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel  to  all  nations,  and  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  and 
these  prodigies,  and  the  address  of  majesty,  make  up  that  sign.  The 
notice  of  which  things  some  way  or  other  came  to  the  very  heathen 
themselves,  who  were  alarumed  into  caution  and  sobriety  by  these 
dead  remembrancers : 

Sic  cum,  compage  soluta, 


> 


Sscula  tot  mundi  suprcma  coegerit  hora, 
Antiquum  repetens  iterum  chaos,  omnia  mistis 
Sidera  sideribus  concurrent :  ignca  pontum 
Astra  petent,  tellus  extendere  littora  nolet, 
Kxcutietque  fretum ;  fratri  contraria  Phoebe 

Ibit ; totaque  discors 

Machina  divulsi  turbabit  fcedera  mundi ". 

Which  things  when  they  are  come  to  pass,  it  will  be  no  wonder  if 
men's  hearts  shall  fail  them  for  fear^  and  their  wits  be  lost  with 
guilt,  and  their  fond  hopes  destroyed jby  prodigy  and  amazement; 
but  it  will  be  an  extreme  wonder  if  tne  consideration  and  certain 
expectation  of  these  things  shall  not  awake  our  sleeping  spirits,  and 
raise  us  from  the  death  of  sin,  and  the  baseness  of  vice  and  dis- 
honourable actions,  to  live  soberly  and  temperately,  chastely  and 
justly,  humbly  and  obediently,  that  is,  like  persons  that  beUeve  all 
this ;  and  such  who  are  not  madmen  or  fools  will  order  their  actions 
according  to  these  notices.  For  if  they  do  not  believe  these  things, 
where  is  their  faith  P  If  they  do  believe  them  and  sin  on,  and  do  as 
if  there  were  no  such  thing  to  come  to  pass,  where  is  their  prudence, 
and  what  is  their  hopea,  and  where  their  charily  ?  how  do  they  differ 
from  beasts,  save  that  they  are  more  foolish,  for  beasts  go  on  and 
consider  not,  because  they  cannot,  but  we  can  consider  and  will  not; 
we  know  that  strange  terrors  shall  affiight  us  all,  and  strange  deaths 
and  torments  shall  seize  upon  the  wicked,  and  that  we  cannot  escape, 
and  the  rocks  themselves  will  not  be  able  to  hide  us  from  the  fears 
of  those  prodigies  which  shall  come  before  the  day  of  judgment :  and 
that  the  mountains,  though  when  they  are  broken  in  pieces  we  call 
upon  them  to  fall  upon  us,  shall  not  be  able  to  secure  us  one  minute 
from  the  present  vengeance;  and  yet  we  proceed  with  confidence  or 
carelessness,  and  consider  not  that  there  is  no  greater  folly  in  the 
world  than  for  a  man  to  neglect  his  greatest  interest,  and  to  die  for 
trifles  and  little  regards,  and  to  become  miserable  for  such  interests 
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which  are  not  excusable  in  a  child.  He  that  is  youngest  hath  not 
long  to  live :  he  that  is  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  years  old,  hath  spent 
most  of  his  life,  and  his  dream  is  almost  aone,  and  in  a  very  few 
months  he  must  be  cast  into  his  eternal  portion ;  that  is,  he  must  be 
in  an  unalterable  condition ;  his  final  sentence  shall  pass  according 
as  he  shall  then  be  found :  and  that  will  be  an  intolerable  condition 
when  he  shall  have  reason  to  cry  out  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul, 
"  Eternal  woe  is  to  me,  who  refused  to  consider  when  I  might  have 
been  saved  and  secured  from  this  intolerable  calamity/' — ^But  I  must 
descend  to  consider  the  particulars  and  circumstances  of  the  great 
consideration,  ^'Christ  shall  be  our  Judge  at  doomsday/' 


SERMON  n. 


IT.  ly  we  consider  the  person  of  the  Judge, 

1.  We  first  perceive  that  He  is  interested  in  the  injury  of  the 
crimes  He  is  to  sentence :  Videbunt  quern  crucifixerunt,  '  they  shall 
look  on  Him  whom  they  pierced/  It  was  for  thy  sins  that  the 
Judge  did  suffer  such  unspeakable  pains  as  were  enough  to  recon- 
cile all  the  world  to  God;  the  sum  and  spirit  of  which  pains 
could  not  be  better  understood  than  by  the  consequence  of  His 
own  words,  ^'My  God,  My  God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  Me?'' 
meaning  that  He  felt  such  horrible  pure  uimiingled  sorrows,  that 
although  His  human  nature  was  personally  united  to  the  Godhead, 
yet  at  that  instant  He  felt  no  comfortable  emanations  by  sensible 
perception  from  the  Divinity,  but  He  was  so  drenched  in  sorrow 
that  the  Godhead  seemed  to  have  forsaken  Him.  Beyond  this 
nothing  can  be  added :  but  then,  that  thou  hast  for  thy  own  par- 
ticular made  all  this  in  vain  and  inefiective,  that  Christ  thy  Lord 
and  Judge  should  be  tormented  for  nothing,  that  thou  wouldest  not 
accept  felicity  and  pardon  when  He  purchased  them  at  so  dear  a 
price,  must  needs  be  an  infinite  condemnation  to  such  persons.  How 
shalt  thou  look  upon  Him  that  fainted  and  died  for  love  of  thee,  ^ 
and  thou  didst  scorn  His  miraculous  mercies  f  How  shall  we  dare  to 
behold  that  holy  face  that  brought  salvation  to  us,  and  we  turned 
away  and  fell  in  love  with  death,  and  kissed  deformi^  and  sins  ?  and 
yet  in  the  beholding  that  face  consists  much  of  the  glories  of  eternity. 
All  the  pains  and  passions,  the  sorrows  and  the  groans,  the  humility 
and  poverty,  the  labours  and  the  watchings,  the  prayers  and  the 
sermons,  the  miracles  and  the  prophecies,  the  whip  and  the  nails,  the 
death  and  the  burial,  the  sluane  and  the  smart,  the  cross  and  the 
grave  of  Jesus,  shall  be  laid  upon  thy  score,  if  thou  hast  refused  the 
mercies  and  design  of  all  their  holy  ends  and  purposes.     And  if  we 
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remember  what  a  calamity  that  was  which  broke  the  Jewish  nation 
in  pieces  when  Christ  came  to  judge  them  for  their  murdering  Him 
who  was  their  king  and  the  prince  of  life^  and  consider  that  this  was 
but  a  dark  image  of  the  terrors  of  the  day  of  judgment ;  we  may  then 
apprehend  that  there  is  some  strange  unspeakable  evil  that  attends 
them  that  are  guilty  of  this  death  and  of  so  much  evil  to  their  Lord. 
Now  it  is  certain,  if  thou  wilt  not  be  saved  by  His  death,  thou  art 
guilty  of  His  death ;  if  thou  wilt  not  suffer  Him  to  save  thee,  thou 
art  guilty  of  destroying  Him :  and  then  let  it  be  considered  what  is 
to  be  expected  from  that  Judge,  before  whom  you  stand  as  His 
murderer  and  betraye^^^^— But  this  is  but  half  of  that  consideration ; — 

-r>'  2.  Christ  may  be  1'^  crucified  again,''  and  upon  a  new  account "  put 
to  an  open  shame."  For  after  that  Christ  had  done  all  this  by  the 
direct  actions  of  His  priestly  oflSce  of  sacrificing  Himself  for  us.  He 
hath  also  done  very  many  things  for  us,  which  are  also  the  fruits  of 
His  first  love  and  prosecutions  of  our  redemption.  I  will  not  instance 
in  the  strange  arts  of  mercy  that  our  Lord  uses  to  bring  us  to  live 
holy  lives ;  but  I  consider  that  things  are  so  ordered  and  so  great  a 
value  set  upon  our  souls,  since  they  are  the  images  of  God  and  re- 
deemed by  the  blood  of  the  holy  Lamb,  that  the  salvation  of  our 
souls  is  reckoned  as  a  part  of  Chnst's  reward,  a  part  of  the  glorifica- 
tion of  His  humanity.  Every  sinner  that  repents  causes  joy  to  ChristP, 
and  the  joy  is  so  great  that  it  runs  over  and  wets  the  fair  brows  and 
beauteous  locks  of  cherubim  and  seraphim,  and  all  the  angels  have  a 
part  of  that  banquet ;  then  it  is  that  our  blessed  Lord  feels  the  fruits 
of  His  holy  death,  the  acceptation  of  His  holy  sacrifice,  the  gracious- 
ness  of  His  person,  the  return  of  His  prayers.  For  all  that  Christ 
did  or  suffered,  and  all  that  He  now  does  as  a  priest  in  heaven,  is  to 
glorify  His  Father  by  bringing  souls  to  Qod :  for  this  it  was  that  He 
J^was  bom  and  died,  and  that  He  descended  from  heaven  to  earth, 
from  life  to  death,  from  the  cross  to  the  grave ;  this  was  the  purpose 
of  His  resurrection  and  ascension,  of  the  end  and  design  of  all  the 
miracles  and  graces  of  God  manifested  to  all  the  world  bv  Him. 
And  now  what  man  is  so  vile,  such  a  maUcious  fool,  that  will  refuse 
to  bring  icy  to  his  Lord  by  doing  himself  the  greatest  good  in  the 

^  world  ?  They  who  refuse  to  do  this  are  said  to  r  crucify,  the  Lord  of 
life  again,  and  put  Him  to  an  open  shame  :"  that  is,  they,  as  much 
as  in  them  lies,  bring  Christ  from  His  glorious  joys  to  the  labours  of 
His  life,  and  the  shame  of  His  death ;  they  advance  His  enemies,  and 
refuse  to  advance  the  kingdom  of  their  Lord ;  they  put  themselves  in 
that  state,  in  which  they  were  when  Christ  came  to  die  for  them; 
and  now  that  He  is  in  a  state  that  He  may  rejoice  over  them,  for  He 
hatiii  done  all  His  share  towards  it,  every  wicked  man  takes  his  head 
from  the  blessing,  and  rather  chooses  that  the  devil  should  rejoice  in 
his  destruction  than  that  his  Lord  should  triumph  in  his  feUcity. 
And  now  upon  the  supposition  of  these  premises  we  may  imagine^ 

P  [See  Holy  Living,  ch.  iv.  sect  9.  voL  iiL  p.  218.] 
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that  it  will  be  an  infinite  amazement  to  meet  the  Lord  to  be  otur 
judge,  whose  person  we  have  murdexed,  whose  honour  we  have  dis- 
paraged, whose  purposes  we  have  destroyed^ 'whose  joys  we  have  less- 
ened, whose  passion  we  have  made  ineffectual,  and  whose  love  we  have 
trampled  under  our  profane  and  impious  feet. 

3.  But  there  is  yet  a  third  part  of  this  consideration.  As  it  will 
be  enquired  at  the  day  of  judgment  concerning  the  dishonours  to  the 

Srson  of  Christ,  so  also  concerning  the  profession  and  institution  of 
irist,  and  concerning  His  poor  members ;  for  by  these  also  we  make 
sad  reflections  upon  our  Lord.  Every  man  that  lives  wickedly  dis- 
graces the  religion  and  institution  of  Jesus,  he  discourages  strangers 
from  entering  into  it,  he  weakens  the  hands  of  them  that  are  in 
abeady,  and  makes  that  the  adversaries  speak  reproachfully  of  the 
name  of  Christ ;  but  although  it  is  certain  our  Lord  and  judge  will 
deeply  resent  all  these  things,  yet  there  is  one  thing  which  He  takes 
more  tenderly,  and  that  is,  the  uncharitableness  of  men  towards  His 
poor ;  it  shall  then  be  upbi^aided  to  them  by  the  Judge,  that  Him- 
self was  hungry  and  they  refused  to  give  meat  to  Him  that  gave  them 
His  body  and  heart-blood  to  feed  them  and  quench  their  thirst :  that 
they  denied  a  robe  to  cover  His  nakedness,  and  yet  He  would  have 
clothed  their  souls  with  the  robe  of  His  righteousness,  lest  their  souls 
should  be  found  naked  in  the  day  of  the  Lord's  visitation ;  and  all 
this  nnkindness  is  nothing  but  that  evil  men  were  uncharitable  to 
their  brethren,  they  would  not  feed  the  hungry,  nor  give  drink  to  the 
thirsty,  nor  clothe  the  naked,  nor  relieve  their  brother's  needs,  nor 
forgive  his  follies,  nor  cover  their  shame,  nor  turn  their  eyes  from 
delighting  in  their  affronts  and  evil  accidents :  this  is  it  which  our 
Loid  will  take  so  tenderly,  that  His  brethren,  for  whom  He  died, 
who  sucked  the  pips  of  His  mother,  that  fed  on  His  body  and  are 
nourished  with  His  blood,  whom  He  hath  lodged  in  His  heart  and 
entertains  in  His  bosom,  the  partners  of  His  spirit  and  co-heirs  of  His 
inheritance,  that  these  should  be  denied  relief  and  suffered  to  go  away 
ashamed  and  unpitied ;  this  our  blessed  Lord  will  take  so  ill,  that  all 
those  who  are  guilty  of  this  unkindness  have  no  reason  to  expect  the 
favour  of  the  court. 

4.  To  this  if  we  add  the  almightiness  of  the  Judge,  His  infinite 
wisdom  and  knowledge  of  all  causes  and  all  persons  and  all  circum- 
stances, that  He  is  infinitely  just,  inflexibly  angiy,  and  impartial  in 
His  sentence,  there  can  be  nothing  added  either  to  the  greatness  or 
the  requisites  of  a  terrible  and 'an  almighty  Judge.  For  who  can 
resist  Him  who  is  almighty?  Who  can  evade  His  scrutiny  that 
knows  all  things  f  Who  can  hope  for  pity  of  Him  that  is  inflexible  f 
Who  can  think  to  be  exempted  when  the  Judge  is  righteous  and 
impartial  ? — ^But  in  all  these  annexes  of  the  great  Judge,  that  which 
I  shall  now  remark,  is  that  indeed  which  hath  terror  in  it,  and  that 
is  the  severity  of  our  Lord.  For  then  is  the  day  of  vengeance  and 
recompenses,  and  no  mercy  at  all  shall  be  shewed  but  to  them  that 
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are  the  sons  of  mercy ;  for  the  other^  their  portion  is  such  as  can  be 
expected  from  these  premises ; — 

1.  If  we  remember  the  instances  of  God's  severity  in  this  life,  in 
the  days  of  mercy  and  repentance,  in  those  days  when  judgment 
waits  upon  mercy  and  receives  kws  by  the  rules  and  measures  of 
pardon,  and  that  for  all  the  rare  streams  of  loving-kindness  issuing 
out  of  paradise  and  refreshing  all  our  fields  with  a  moisture  more 
fruitful  than  the  floods  of  Nilus,  still  there  are  mingled  some  storms  and 
violencies,  some  fearful  instances  of  the  divine  justice ;  we  may  more 
readily  expect  it  will  be  worse,  infinitely  worse,  at  that  day  when 
judgment  shall  ride  in  triumph,  and  mercy  shall  be  the  accuser  of 
the  wicked.  But  so  we  read  and  are  commanded  to  remember, 
because  they  are  written  for  our  example,  that  God  destroyed  at 
once  five  cities  of  the  plain  and  all  the  country;  and  Sodom  and 
her  sisters  are  set  forth  for  an  example  suffering  the  vengeance  of 
eternal  fire.  Fearful  it  was  when  God  destroyed  at  once  twenty-three 
thousand  for  fornication,  and  an  exterminating  angel  in  one  night 

^killed  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  of  the  Assyrians,  and 
the  first-bom  of  all  the  families  of  Egypt,  and  for  the  sin  of  David 
in  numbering  the  people  threescore  and  ten  thousand  of  the  people 
died,  and  God  sent  ten  tribes  into  captivity  and  eternal  oblivion  and 
indistinction  from  a  common  people  for  their  idolatry.  Did  not  God 
strike  Corah  and  his  company  with  fire  from  heaven  ?  and  the  earth 
opened  and  swallowed  up  the  congregation  of  Abiram  ?  and  is  not 
evil  come  upon  all  the  world  for  one  sin  of  Adam  ?  did  not  the  anger 
of  God  break  the  nation  of  the  Jews  all  in  pieces  with  judgments 
so  great  that  no  nation  ever  suffered  the  like,  because-Jion^ever 

^;>' sinned  so?  and  at  once  it  was  done  that  God  in  anger v^destroyeS) all 
the  world,  and  eight  persons  only  escaped  the  angry  baptism  of  water. 
And  yet  this  world  is  the  time  of  mercy ;  God  hath  opened  here  His 
magazines,  and  sent  His  only  Son  as  the  great  fountain  of  it  too : 
here  He  delights  in  mercy,  and  in  judgment  loves  to  remember  it, 
"*^and  it  triumphs  over  all  His  works^,  and  God  contrives  instruments 
and  accidents,  chances  and  designs,  occasions  and  opportunities,  for 
mercy :  if  therefore  now^the  anger  of  God  make  such  terrible  erup- 
tions upon  the  wicked  people  that  delight  in  sin,  how  great  may 
we  suppose  that  anger  to  be,  how  severe  that  judgment,  how  ter- 
rible that  vengeance,  how  intolerable  those  uiflictions,  which  God 
reserves  for  the  full  effusion  of  indignation  on  the  great  day  of 
vengeance  ? 

2.  We  may  also  guess  at  it  by  this ;  if  God  upon  all  single  in- 
stances, and  in  the  midst  of  our  sbs  before  they  are  come  to  the  fiiU, 
and  sometimes  in  the  beginning  of  an  evil  habit,  be  so  fierce  in  His 
anger ;  what  can  we  imagine  it  to  be  in  that  day  when  the  wicked 
are  to  drink  the  dregs  of  that  horrid  potion,  and  count  over  all  the 
particulars  of  their  whole  treasure  of  wrath  ?    This  is  "  the  day  of 

»*  [See  p.  *83,  below.] 
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wrath/'  and  '^  God  shall  reveal/'  or  bring  forth,  ^'His  nghteous 
jodgmentsi/'  The  expression  is  taken  from  Dent  xxxii.  34.  "  Is 
not  this  laid  up  in  store  with  Me,  and  sealed  np  among  My  trea- 
sures?'' hf  fiiUpq,  €icdiic^o-€a>9  ivravobfiaio,  ^1  will  restore  it  in  the 
day  of  vengeance  /  "  for  the  Lord  shall  jndge  His  people,  and  repent 
Himself  for  His  servants."  For  so  did  &e  Libyan  lion  that  was 
broo^t  np  under  discipline,  and  taught  to  endure  blows,  and  eat  the 
meat  of  order  and  regular  provision,  and  to  suffer  gentle  usages 
and  familiarities  of  societies;  but  once  he  brake  out  into  his  own 
wildness, 

Dedididt  paoem  tubito  feriute  rerena^', 

and  killed  two  Boman  boys ;  but  those  that  forage  in  the  Libyan 
mountains,  tread  down  and  devour  aU  that  they  meet  or  master ;  and 
when  they  have  fsisted  two  days,  lay  up  an  anger  great  as  is  their  ap> 
petite,  and  bring  certain  death  to  bH  that  can  be  overcome.     God  is 

E leased  to  compare  Himself  to  a  lion ;  and  though  in  this  life  He 
ath  confined  Himself  with  promises  and  gracious  emanations  of  an 
infinite  goodness,  and  limits  Himself  by  conditions  and  covenants, 
and  suffers  Himself  to  be  overcome  by  prayers,  and  Himself  hath  in- 
vented ways  of  atonement  and  expiation ;  yet  when  He  is  provoked 
by  our  unhandsome  and  unworthy  actions.  He  makes  sudden  breaches, 
and  iem  some  of  us  in  pieces ;  and  of  others  He  breaks  their  bones 
or  affiights  their  hopes  and  secular  gaieties,  and  fills  their  house  with 
mourning  and  cypress  and  groans  and  death  :  but  when  this  Lion  of 
the  tribe  of  JudEm  shall  appear  upon  His  own  mountain,  the  moun- 
tain of  the  Lord,  in  His  natural  dress  of  majesty,  and  that  justice 
shall  have  her  chain  and  golden  fetters  taken  off,  then  justice  shall 
strike,  and  mercy  shall  not  hold  her  hands;  she  shall  strike  sore 
strokes,  and  pity  shall  not  break  the  blow ;  and  God  shall  account 
with  us  by  minutes,  and  for  words,  and  for  thoughts  :  and  then  He 
shall  be  severe  to  mark  what  is  done  amiss ;  and  that  justice  may 
reign  entirely,  God  shall  open  the  wicked  man's  treasure,  and  tell  the 
sums  and  weigh  grains  and  scruples :  ct<rt  yap  &(nT€p  dyaOwv,  ovt<o 
Kol  Kax£v  TTopa  T<p  0€^  $rj(ravpol,  kcu  ka<^pi,yi(TTai  iv  toTs  Orja-avpols 
fkw  iv  vf^pq-  iKbiKriar€<as,  said  Philo*  upon  the  place  of  Deuteronomy 
before  quoted  :  as  there  are  '  treasures  of  good  things,'  and  God  hath 
crowns  and  sceptres  in  store  for  His  saints  and  servants,  and  coronets 
for  martyrs,  and  rosaries  for  virgins,  and  phials  full  of  prayers,  and 
bottles  full  of  tears,  and  a  register  of  sighs  and  penitential  groans : 
so  God  hath  a  *  treasure  of  wrath'  and  fury,  and  scourges  and 
scorpions,  and  then  shall  be  produced  the  shame  of  lust,  and  the 
malice  of  envy,  and  the  groans  of  the  oppressed,  and  the  persecutions 
of  the  saints,  and  the  cares  of  covetousness,  and  the  troubles  of  am- 
bition, and  the  insolencies  of  traitors,  and  the  violences  of  rebels,  and 
the  rage  of  anger,  and  the  uneasiness  of  impatience,  and  the  restless- 

<  Rom.  ii.  5.         '  [Mart.  ii.  75.]         »  [Leg.  Allegor.,  lib.  iii.  toni.  i.  p.  30 K  ) 
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ness  of  unlawful  desires ;  and  by  this  time  the  monsters  and  diseases 
will  be  numerous  and  intolerable,  when  God^s  heavy  hand  shall  press 
the  sanies  and  the  intolerableness,  the  obliquity  and  the  unreason- 
ableness, the  amazement  and  the  disorder,  the  smart  and  the  sorrow, 
the  guilt  and  the  punishment,  out  from  all  our  sins,  and  pour  them 
into  one  chalice,  and  mingle  them  with  an  infinite  wrath,  and  make 
the  wicked  drink  off  all  the  vengeance,  and  force  it  down  their  un- 
willing throats  with  the  violence  of  devils  and  accursed  spirits. 

8.  We  may  guess  at  the  severity  of  the  Judge  by  the  lesser  strokes 
of  that  judgment  which  He  is  pleased  to  send  upon  ^OBneiao^  this 
^  world  to  make  them  afraid  of  the  horrible  pains  of  doomsday^ :  I 
mean  the  torments  of  an  unquiet  conscience,  the  amazement  tm  J  con- 
fusions of  some  sins  and  some  persons.  For  I  have  sometimes  seen 
persons  surprised  in  a  base  action,  and  taken  in  the  circumstances  of 
crafty  theft  and  secret  injustices,  before  their  excuse  was  ready ;  they 
have  changed  their  colour,  their  speech  hath  faltered,  their  tongue 
stammered,  their  eyes  did  wander  and  fix  no  where,  till  shame  made 
them  sink  into  their  hollow  eye-pits,  to  retreat  from  the  images  and 
circumstances  of  discovery ;  their  wits  are  lost,  their  reason  useless, 
the  whole  order  of  the  soul  is  discomposed,  and  they  neither  sec,  nor 
fed,  nor  think,  as  they  used  to  do,  but  they  are  broken  into  disorder 
by  a  stroke  of  damnation  and  a  lesser  stripe  of  hell ;  but  then  if  you 
come  to  observe  a  guilty  and  a  base  murderer,  a  condemned  traitor, 
and  see  him  harassed  first  by  an  evil  conscience,  and  then  pulled  in 
pieces  by  the  hangman^s  hooks,  or  broken  upon  sorrows  and  Uie 
wheel,  we  may  then  guess,  as  well  as  we  can  in  this  life,  what  the 
pains  of  that  day  shall  be  to  accursed  souls :  but  those  we  shall  con- 
sider afterwards  in  their  proper  scene :  now  only  we  are  to  estimate 
the  severity  of  our  Judge  by  the  intolerableness  of  an  evil  conscience ; 
if  guilt  will  make  a  man  despair,  and  despair  will  make  a  man  mad, 
confounded  and  dissolved  in  all  the  regions  of  his  senses  and  more 
noble  faculties,  that  he  shall  neither  feel,  nor  hear,  nor  see,  any  thing 
but  spectres  and  illusions,  devils  and  frightful  dreams,  and  hear 
noises,  and  shriek  fearfully,  and  look  pale  and  distracted  like  a  hope- 
less man  from  the  horrors  and  confusions  of  a  lost  battle  upon  which 
all  his  hopes  did  stand ;  then  the  wicked  must  at  the  day  of  judgment 
expect  strange  things  and  fearful,  and  such  which  now  no  language 
can  express,  and  then  no  patience  can  endure ; 

iroA\oi>s  S*  61ivpfjLohs  K<d  yoohs  iuft^tKus 
<l>04y^u'  Aihs  yhp  BvairapcdrTiTOi  ^ptvts ' : 

then  only  it  can  truly  be  said  that  He  is  inflexible  and  inexorable :  no 
prayers  then  can  move  Him,  no  groans  can  cause  Him  to  pity  thee; 
therefore  pity  thyself  in  time,  tliat  when  the  Judge  comes,  thou  may- 
est  be  one  of  the  sons  of  everlasting  mercy,  to  whom  pity  belongs  as 
part  of  thine  inheritance ;  for  all  these  shall  without  any  remorse 
—except  his  own — ^be  condemned  by  the  horrible  sentence. 

*  [^schyl.  Prom.  83.] 
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4.  That  all  may  think  themselves  concerned  in  this  consideration, 
let  us  remember  that  even  the  righteous  and  most  innocent  shall  pass 
through  a  severe  trial.  Many  of  the  ancients  explicated  this  severity 
by  the  fire  of  conflagration^  which,  say  they,  shall  purify  those  soub 
at  the  day  of  judgment,  which  in  this  hfe  have  built  upon  the  founda- 
tion hay  and  stubble,  works  of  folly  and  false  opinions,  and  states  of 
imperfection.  So  St.  Austin^s*>  doctrine  was.  Hoc  agit  caminus,  alios 
in  nnistra  sqMUpM^j^ioa  in  dextra  qmdam  modo  eliquabi^,  Hhe 
great  fire  at/'doomsday^hall  throw  some  into  the  portion  of  tJie  left 
hand,  and  otliSnrstadt^  purified  and  represented  on  the  right  /  and 
the  same  is  affirmed  by  Oiigen',  and  Lactantius^.  And  St.  Hilary* 
thus  expostulates,  "  Since  we  are  to  give  an  account  for  every  idle 
word,  shall  we  long  for  the  day  of  judgment,^'  in  quo  est  nobis  in- 
defessns  iUe  ignis  oheundus^  in  quo  subeunda  sunt  gravia  ilia  ex- 
pianda  a  peecatis  aninuB  sujoplicia,  '  wherein  we  must  every  one  of 
us  pass  that  imwearied  fire  in  which  those  grievous  punishments  for 
expiating  the  soul  from  sins  must  be  endured  /  '*  for  to  such  as  have 
been  baptized  with  the  Holy  Qhost,  it  remaineth  that  they  be  con- 
sunmiated  with  the  fire  of  judgment.''  And  St.  Ambrose  **  adds,  that 
if  any  be  as  Peter  or  as  John,  they  are  baptized  with  this  fire,  and  he 
that  is  purged  here  had  need  to  be  purged  there  again ;  Illic  quo- 
que  nos  purificet,  quando  dicat^  Bominus,  intrate  in  requiem  meam, 
'  let  Him  also  purify  us,'  "  that  every  one  of  us  being  oumed  with 
that  flaming  sword,  not  burned  up  or  consumed,  we  may  enter  into 
paradise,  and  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord  who  hath  brought  us  into 
a  place  of  refreshment."  This  opinion  of  theirs  is  in  the  main  of  it 
very  uncertain,  relying  upon  the  sense  of  some  obscure  places  of 
scripture,  is  only  apt  to  represent  the  great  severity  of  the  Judge  at 
that  day,  and  it  hath  in  it  this  only  certainty,  that  even  the  most 
innocent  person  hath  great  need  of  mercy,  and  he  that  hath  the 
greatest  cause  of  confidence,  although  he  runs  to  no  rocks  to  hide 
him,  yet  he  runs  to  the  protection  of  the  cross,  and  hides  himself 
under  the  shadow  of  divine  mercies :  and  he  that  shall  receive  the 
absolution  of  the  blessed  sentence,  shall  also  suffer  the  terrors  of  the 
day,  and  the  fearful  circumstances  of  Christ's  coming.  The  effect  of 
this  consideration  is  this,  that  "  if  the  righteous  scarcely  be  saved, 
where  shall  the  wicked  and  the  sinner  appear**  ?"  Quid  faciei  vir- 
gula  deserti,  ubi  concutietur  cedrus  paradisi  ?  quid  faciei  agnus,  cum 
Iremil  aries  ?  si  ccelum  fugiat,  ubi  manebit  terra  ?  said  St.  Gregory. 
And  if  St.  Paul,  whose  conscience  accused  him  not,  yet  durst  not  be 

*  Id  Psalm  ciiL  [Serm.  Hi.  §  5.  torn.         ■  In  Psalm  cxviii.  octon.  3.  [col.  261 

ir.  ool.  1153  £.]  A.]  et  in  Matt  cap.  il  [§  3.  col.  616.] 

s  In  Jereln.  horn.  xiiL  [aL  horn.  ii.  fin.         *  [AL  '  subeundus.'] 
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too  confident,  because  he  was  not  hereby  justified^  but  might  be  found 
faulty  by  the  severer  judgments  of  his  Lord ;  how  shsJl  we  appear 
with  all  our  crimes  and  evil  habits  round  about  us  P  If  there  be  need 
of  much  mercy  to  the  servants  and  friends  of  the  Judge,  then  His 
enemies  shall  not  be  able  to  stand  upright  in  judgment. 

5.  But  the  matter  is  still  of  more  concernment.  The  pharisees 
believed  that  they  were  innocent  if  they  abstained  from  criminal 
actions,  such  as  were  punishable  by  the  judge ;  and  many  Christians 
think  all  is  well  with  them  if  they  abstain  from  such  sins  as  have  a 
name  in  the  tables  of  their  laws :  but  because  some  sins  are  secret 
and  not  discernible  to  man,  others  are  public  but  not  punished, 
because  they  were  frequent  and  perpetual,  and  without  external  mis- 
chiefs in  some  instances,  and  only  provocations  against  God;  men 
think  that  in  their  concernments  they  have  no  place  :  and  such  are 
jeering,  and  many  instances  of  wantonness  and  revelling,  doing  petty 
spites,  and  rudeness,  and  churlishness,  lying  and  pride  :  and  beyond 
this,  some  are  very  like  virtues ;  as  too  much  gentleness  and  slack- 
ness in  government,  or  too  great  severity  and  rigour  of  animadversion, 
bitterness  in  reproof  of  sinners,  uncivil  circumstances,  imprudent 
handlings  of  some  criminals,  and  zeal;  nay,  there  are  some  vile 
things  which  through  the  evil  discoursings  and  worse  manners  of 
men  are  passed  into  an  artificial  and  false  reputation,  and  men  are 
accounted  wits  for  talking  atheistically,  and  valiant  for  being  mur- 
derers, and  wise  for  deceiving  and  circumventing  our  brothers ;  and 
many  irregularities  more,  for  all  which  we  are  safe  enough  here :  but 
when  the  day  of  judgment  comes,  these  shall  be  called  to  a  severe 
account,  for  the  tfudge  is  omniscient  and  knows  all  things,  and  His 
tribunal  takes  cognizance  of  all  causes,  and  hath  a  coercive  for  all ; 
"all things  are  mkei  and  open  to  His  eyes,'*  saith  St.  Paul^;  there- 
fore nothing  shall  escape  for  being  secret ; 

chroyd'  6  fioKphs  Kiyapldfitiros  XP^'V 

and  all  prejudices  being  laid  aside,  it  shall  be  considered  concerning 
our  evil  rules,  and  false  principles.  Cum  accepero  tempus,  egojttstu 
tiaa  judicaboy  "  when  I  shall  receive  the  people,  I  shall  judge  accord- 
ing unto  right** '"  so  we  read ;  "  when  we  shaJl  receive  time,  I  will 
judge  justices  and  judgments :''  so  the  vulgar  Latin  reads  it ;  that  is, 
in  the  day  of  the  Lord,  when  time  is  put  into  His  hand  and  time 
shall  be  no  more*.  He  shall  judge  concerning  those  judgments  whicK 
men  here  make  of  tilings  below ;  and  the  fighting  men  shall  perceive 
~y^  the  noise  of  drunkards  and  fools  that  cried  him  up  for  daring  to  kiU 
his  brother,  to  have  been  evil  principles ;  and  then  it  will  be  declared 
by  strange  effects,  that  wealth  is  not  the  greatest  fortune ;  and  am- 
bition was  but  an  ill  counsellor;  and  to  lie  for  a  good  cause  was  no 

f  Heb.  iv.  13.  ''  Psalm  Ixxv.  .}. 
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piety :  and  to  do  evil  for  ibe  gloiy  of  Ood  was  but  an  ill  worshipping 
nim :  and  that  good-natare  was  not  well  employed  when  it  spent 
itself  in  vicious  company  and  evil  compliances;  and  that  piety  was 
not  softness  and  want  of  courage;  and  that  poverty  ought  not  to 
have  been  contemptible;  and  the  cause  of  that  is  unsuccessful^  is 
not  therefore  evil;  and  what  is  foUy  here  shall  be  wisdom  there ; 
then  shall  men  curse  their  evil  guides,  and  their  accursed  super- 
induced necessities  and  the  evil  guises  of  the  world ;  and  then  wnen 
silence  shall  be  found  innocence,  and  eloquence  in  many  instances 
condemned  as  criminal ;  when  the  poor  shall  reign,  and  generals  and 
tyrants  shall  lie  low  in  horrible  r^ons ;  when  he  that  lost  all  shall 
6nd  a  treasure,  and  he  that  spoiled  him  shall  be  found  naked  and 
^Kxiled  by  the  destroyer ;  then  we  shall  find  it  true,  that  we  ought 
here  to  have  doQC  what  our  Judge,  our  blessed  Lord,  shall  do  there, 
that  is,  take  our  measures  of  good  and  evil  by  the  severities  of  the 
word  of  God,  by  the  sermons  of  Christ  and  the  four  gospels,  and  by 
the  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  by  justice  and  charity,  by  the  laws  of  Goa 
and  tne  laws  of  wise  princes  and  republics,  by  the  rules  of  nature 
and  the  just  proportions  of  reason,  by  the  examples  of  good  men  and 
the  proverbs  of  wise  men,  by  severity  and  the  rules  of  discipline :  for 
then  it  shall  be  that  truth  shall  ride  in  triumph,  and  the  holiness  of 
Christ's  sermons  shall  be  manifest  to  all  the  world ;  that  the  word  of 
God  shall  be  advanced  over  all  the  discourses  of  men,  and  "  wisdom 
sludl  be  justified  by  all  her  children.''  Then  shall  be  heard  those 
words  of  an  evil  and  tardy  repentance,  and  the  just  rewards  of  foUy, 
''We  fools  thought  their  life  madness^;  but  behold  they  are  justifi^ 
before  the  throne  of  Gk)d,  and  we  are  miserable  for  ever."  Here  men 
think  it  strange  if  others  will  not  run  into  the  same  excess  of  riot, 
but  there  they  will  wonder  how  themselves  should  be  so  mad  and 
infinitely  unsafe,  by  being  strangely  and  inexcusably  unreasonable. 
The  sum  is  this,  the  Judge  shall  appear  clothed  with  wisdom,  and 
power,  and  justice,  and  knowledge,  and  an  impartial  spirit,  making 
uo  separations  by  the  proportions  of  this  world,  but  by  the  measures 
of  Qod ;  not  giving  sentence  by  the  principles  of  our  folly  and  evil 
customs,  but  by  the  severity  of  His  own  laws  and  measures  of  the 
Spirit :  nan  es^  judicium  Dei  Aominum,  *  God  does  not  judge  as  man 
judges.' 

6.  Now  that  the  Judge  is  come  thus  arrayed,  thus  prepared,  so 
instructed,  let  us  next  consider  the  circumstances  of  our  appearing 
and  His  sentence ;  and  first  consider  that  men  at  the  day  of  judg- 
ment that  belong  not  to  the  portion  of  life,  shall  have  three  sorts  of 
locnsers ;  first,  Christ  himself,  who  b  their  judge ;  secondly,  their 
awn  consciences,  whom  they  have  injured  and  blotted  with  characters 
of  death  and  foul  dishonour ;  tliirdly,  the  devil,  their  enemy,  whom 
th^  served. 

First,  Christ  shall  be  their  accuser,  not  only  upon  the  stock  of 

*  [Wisd.  V.  4.] 
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those  direct  injuries  which  I  before  reckoned,  of  crucifying  the  Lord 
of  life  once  and  again,  &c.,  but  upon  the  titles  of  contempt  and 
unworthiness,  of  unkindness  and  ingratitude;  and  the  accusation 
will  be  nothing  else  but  a  plain  representation  of  those  artifices  and 
assistances,  those  bonds  ana  invitations,  those  constrainings  and  im-* 
portunities,  which  our  dear  Lord  used  to  us,  to  make  it  almost 
impossible  to  lie  in  sin,  and  necessary  to  be  saved.  For  it  will,  it 
must  needs  be  a  fearful  exprobration  of  our  nnworthiness,  when  the 
Judge  himself  shall  bear  witness  against  us,  that  the  wisdom  of  Grod 
himself  was  strangely  employed  in  bringing  us  safely  to  felicity.  I 
shall  draw  a  short  scheme,  which  although  it  must  needs  be  infinitely 
short  of  what  God  hath  done  for  us,  yet  it  will  be  enough  to  shame 
us.  Ood  did  not  only  give  His  Son  for  an  example,  and  the  Son 
gave  Himself  for  a  price  for  us,  but  both  gave  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
assist  us  in  mighty  graces,  for  the  verifications  of  faith,  ana  the  enter- 
tainments of  hope,  and  the  increase  and  perseverance  of  charity ; — 
Gk)d  gave  to  us  a  new  nature.  He  put  another  principle  into  us,  a 
third  part,  a  perfective  constitution ;  we  have  the  Spint  put  into  us 
to  be  a  part  of  us,  as  properly  to  produce  actions  oi  holy  life  as  the 
soul  of  man  in  the  body  does  produce  the  natural ; — God  hath  ex- 
alted human  nature,  and  made  it  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  to  sit 
above  thie  highest  seat  of  angels,  and  the  angels  are  made  minis- 
tering spirits,  ever  since  their  Lord  became  our  brother; — Christ 
hath  oy  a  miraculous  sacrament  given  us  His  body  to  eat  and  His 
blood  to  drink ;  He  made  ways  that  we  may  become  all  one  with 
Him;  He  hath  given  us  an  easy  religion ^  and  hath  established  our 
future  feUcity  upon  natural  and  pleasant  conditions,  and  we  are  to 
be  happy  hereafter  if  we  suffer  God  to  make  us  happy  here ;  and 
things  are  so  ordered,  that  a  man  must  take  more  pains  to  perish 
than  to  be  happy; — God  hath  found  out  rare  ways  to  make  our 
prayers  acceptable,  our  weak  petitions,  the  desires  of  our  imperfect 
souls,  to  prevail  mightily  with  God,  and  to  lay  a  holy  violence 
and  an  undeniable  necessity  upon  Himself:  and  God  will  deny  us 
nothing  but  when  we  ask  of  Him  to  do  us  ill  offices,  to  give  us 

Siisons  and  dangers,  and  evil  nourishment,  and  temptations;  and 
e  that  hath  given  such  mighty  power  to  the  prayers  of  His  servants, 
yet  will  not  be  moved  by  those  potent  and  mighty  prayers  to  do  any 
good  man  an  evil  turn,  or  to  grant  him  one  mischief;  in  that  only 
God  can  deny  us ; — but  in  all  things  else,  God  hath  made  all  the 
excellent  things  in  heaven  and  earth  to  join  towards  holy  and 
fortunate  effects;  for  He  hath  appointed  an  angel  to  present  the 
prayers  of  saints™,  and  Christ  makes  intercession  for  us,  and  the  Hdv 
Spirit  makes  intercession  for  us  with  groans  unutterable**;  and  aU 
the  holy  men  in  the  world  pray  for  all  and  for  every  one ;  and  God 
hath  instructed  us  with  scriptures  and  precedents,  and  collateral  and 

*  [See  Life  of  Christ,  part  iii.  sect.  13.  disc.  xv.  vol.  ii.  p.  515.1 
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direct  assistances  to  pray;  and  He  encourages  us  with  divers  excellent 
promises,  and  parables,  and  examples,  and  teaches  us  what  to  pray 
and  how,  and  gives  one  promise  to  public  prayer,  and  another  to 
private  prayer,  and  to  both  the  blessing  of  being  heard. 

Add  to  this  account,  that  Ood  did  heap  blessings  upon  us  without 
order,  infinitely,  perpetually,  and  in  all  instances,  when  we  needed, 
and  when  we  necked  not ; — He  heard  us  when  we  prayed,  giving  us 
all  and  giving  us  more  than  we  desired ; — He  desired  that  we  should 
ask,  and  yet  He  hath  also  prevented  our  desire ; — He  watched  for  us, 
and  at  His  own  charge"  sent  a  whole  order  of  men  whose  employment 
is  to  minister  to  our  souls ;  and,  if  all  this  had  not  been  enough.  He 
had  given  us  more  also ; — He  promised  heaven  to  our  obedience,  a 
province  for  a  dish  of  water,  a  kingdom  for  a  prayer,  satisfaction  for 
desiring  it,  grace  for  receiving,  and  more  grace  for  accepting  and 
using  the  first; — He  invited  us  with  gracious  words  and  perfect 
entertainments; — He  threatened  horrible  things  to  us  if  we  would 
not  be  happy; — He  hath  made  strange  necessities  for  us,  making  our 
venr  repentance  to  be  a  conjugation  of  holy  actions,  and  holy  times, 
and  a  long  succession; — He  hath  taken  away  all  excuses  from  us.  He 
hath  called  us  off  from  temptation.  He  bears  our  charges.  He  is 
always  beforehand  with  us  in  every  act  of  favour,  and  perpetually 
slow  in  striking;  and  His  arrows  are  unfeathered,  and  He  is  so  long 
first  in  drawing  His  sword,  and  another  long  while  in  whetting  it, 
and  yet  longer  in  lifting  His  hand  to  strike,  that  before  the  blow 
comes  the  man  hath  repented  long,  unless  he  be  a  fool  and  impu- 
dent ;  and  then  God  is  so  glad  of  an  excuse  to  lay  His  anger  aside, 
that  certainly  if,  after  all  this,  we  refuse  life  and  glory,  there  is  no 
more  to  be  said;  this  plain  story  will  condemn  us :  but  the  story  is 
very  much  longer.  And  as  our  conscience  will  represent  all  our  sins 
to  us,  so  the  Judge  will  represent  all  His  Father's  kindnesses,  as 
Nathan  did  to  David,  when  he  was  to  make  the  justice  of  the  divine 
sentence  appear  against  liim.  Then  it  shall  be  remembered, — that 
the  joys  of  every  day's  piety  would  have  been  a  greater  pleasure  every 
night,  than  the  remembrance  of  every  night's  sin  could  have  been  in 
the  mominff  ;^'that  every  night  the  trouble  and  labour  of  the  da/s 
virtue  would  have  been  as  much  passed,  and  turned  to  as  very  a 
notiiiinff,  as  the  pleasure  of  that  da/s  sin ;  but  that  they  would  be 
infiiiitely  distinguished  by  the  remanent  effects ;  &v  n  irpi^rj^  kolKov 
furh  'w6poVt  6  itkv  irovos  ot\€TaL,  to  b^  ko^ov  fiiv€C  av  ri  iroirjcrris 
alrxpov  fJLerh  Tibovrjs,  to  liiv  fibv  olxfrai,  to  5^  alaypov  fjJv€i'  so 
Mnsonius^  expressed  the  sense  of  this  inducement;  and  that  this 
argument  would  have  grown  so  great  by  that  time  we  come  to  die, 
that  the  certain  pleasures,  and  rare  confidences,  and  holy  hopes,  of  a 
death-bed,  would  be  a  strange  felicity  to  the  man,  when  he  remem- 
becs  he  did  obey,  if  they  were  compared  to  the  fearful  expectations 
of  a  dying  sinner,  who  feds  by  a  formidable  and  afirighting  remem- 

•  [See  pp.  313,  57,  below.]  f  [A pud.  Aul.  GelL,  lib.  xvL  cap.  1.  p.  708.] 
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brance  tliat  of  all  his  sins  nothing  remains  but  the  gains  of  a  mise- 
rable eternity.  The  offering  oureelves  to  God  every  morning,  and 
the  thanksgiving  to  Ood  every  nighty  hope  and  fear,  shame 
and  desire,  the  honour  of  leaving  a  fail  name  behind  us,  and  the 
shame  of  dying  hke  a  fool,  every  thing  indeed  in  the  world,  is 
made  to  be  an  argument  and  inducement  to  us  to  invite  us  to 
come  to  Ood  and  be  saved ;  and  therefore  when  this  and  infinitely 
more  sliall  by  the  Judge  be  exhibited  in  sad  remembrances,  there 
needs  no  other  sentence ;  we  shall  condemn  ourselves  with  a  hasty 
shame,  and  a  fearful  confusion,  to  see  how  good  Ood  hath  been  to 
us,  and  how  base  we  have  been  to  ourselves.  Thus  Moses  is  said 
to  accuse  the  J^ws ;  and  thus  also  he  that  does  accuse,  is  said  to 
condemn ;  as  Yerres  was  by  Cicero,  and  Claudia  by  DomitiusP  her 
accuser;  and  the  world  of  impenitent  persons  by  the  men  of  Nineveh, 
and  all  by  Christ  their  Judge.  I  represent  the  horror  of  this  circum- 
stance to  consist  in  this :  besides  tlie  reasonableness  of  the  judgment 
and  the  certainty  of  the  condemnation,  it  cannot  but  be  an  argument 
of  an  intolerable  despair  to  perishing  souls,  when  He  that  was  our 
advocate  all  our  life,  shall  in  the  day  of  that  appearing  be  our  accuser 
and  our  judge,  a  par^  against  us,  an  injured  person,  in  the  day  of 
His  power  and  of  ms  wrath  doing  execution  upon  all  His  own 
foolish  and  malicious  enemies. 

Secondly,  our  conscience  shall  be  our  accuser :  but  this  signifies 
but  these  two  things ;  first,  that  we  shall  be  condemned  for  the  evils 
that  we  have  done,  and  shall  then  remember;  Ood  by  His  power 
wiping  away  the  dust  from  the  tables  of  our  memory,  and  taking  off 
the  consideration  and  the  voluntary  neglect  and  rude  shufllings  of 
our  cases  of  conscience.  For  then  we  shall  see  things  as  they  are, 
the  evil  circumstances  and  the  crooked  intentions,  the  adherent  un- 
handsomeness,  and  the  direct  crimes;  for  all  things  are  laid  up 
safely :  and  though  we  draw  a  curtain  of  a  cobweb  over  them,  and 
sew  fig-leaves  before  our  shame,  yet  Ood  shall  draw  away  the  curtain, 
and  forgetfulness  shall  be  no  more ;  because  with  a  taper  in  the  hand 
of  Ood  all  the  comers  of  our  nastiness  shall  be  discovered. — ^And 
secondly,  it  signifies  this  also ;  that  not  only  the  justice  of  Ood  shall 
be  confessed  by  us  in  our  own  shame  and  condemnation,  but  the  evil 
of  the  sentence  shall  be  received  into  us,  to  melt  our  bowels  and  to 
break  our  hearts  in  pieces  within  us,  because  we  are  the  authors  of 
y  our  own  death,  and  our  own  inhuman  hands  have  torn  our  souls  in 
pieces.  Thus  far  the  horrors  are  great,  and  when  evil  men  consider 
it,  it  is  certain  they  must  be  afraid  to  die.  Even  they  that  have 
lived  well  have  some  sad  considerations,  and  the  tremblings  of  humi- 
lity, and  suspicion  of  themselves.  I  remember  St.  Cyprian^  tells  of  a 
good  man  who  in  his  agony  of  death  saw  a  phantasm  of  a  noble  an- 
gelical shape,  who  frowning  and  angry  said  to  him,  Pati  timetis,  exire 
non  vultis ;  quid  faciam  vobisF  'ye  cannot  endure  sickness,  ye  are 

'  [Tac.  Ann.  iv.  52.]  4  [De  morta].»  p.  163.] 
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troubled  at  the  evils  of  the  worlds  and  yet  you  are  loath  to  die  and 
be  quit  of  them;  what  shall  I  do  to  you?'  Although  this  is  apt  to 
represent  every  man's  condition  more  or  less^  yet  concerning  persons 
of  wicked  lives  it  hath  in  it  too  man  v  sad  degrees  of  truth ;  they  are 
impatient  of  sorrow,  and  justly  fearful  of  death,  because  they  know 
not  how  to  comfort  themselves  in  the  evil  accidents  of  their  lives ; 
and  their  conscience  is  too  polluted  to  take  death  for  sanctuary,  to  *=^ 
hope  to  have  amends  made  to  their  condition  by  the  sentence  of  the 
day  of  judgment.  Evil  and  sad  is  their  condition,  who  cannot  be 
contented  here,  nor  blessed  hereafter;  whose  Ufe  is  their  misery,  and  / 

their  conscience  is  their  enemy,  whose  grave  is  their  prison,  and  ^ 
death  their  imdoing,  and  the  sentence  of  doomsday  the  beginning  of  ^ 
an  intolerable  condition. 

The  third  sort  of  accusers  are  the  devils ;  and  they  will  do  it  with 
malicious  and  evil  purposes ;  the  prince  of  the  devils  hath  Ud^oKos 
for  one  of  his  chiefest  appellatives ;  "  the  accuser  of  the  brethren''  he 
is,  by  his  professed  maUce  and  employment ;  and  therefore  God,  who 
delights  tnat  His  mercy  should  triumph  and  His  goodness  prevail 
over  all  the  malice  of  men  and  devils,  hath  appointed  One  whose 
office  is.^X/yxeiv  top  iamXiyovTa^,  'to  reprove  the  accuser,'  and  to 
resist  the  enemy,  to  be  a  defender  of  their  cause  who  belong  to  God. 
The  Holy  Spirit  is  irapaKXrjTos,  'a  defender;'  the  evil  spirit  is 
duj)3oXo9,  'the  accuser;'  and  they  that  in  this  life  belong  to  one  or 
the  other,  shall  in  the  same  proportion  be  treated  at  the  day  of 
judgment.  The  devil  shall  accuse  the  brethren,  that  is,  the  saints 
and  servants  of  God,  and  shall  tell  concerning  their  foUies  and  in> 
firmities,  the  sins  of  their  youth,  and  the  weakness  of  their  age,  the 
imperfect  grace  and  the  long  schedule  of  omissions  of  duty,  their 
scruples  and  their  fears,  their  diffidences  and  pusillanimity,  and  all 
those  things  which  themselves  by  strict  examination  find  tnemselves 
guilty  of  and  have  confessed,  all  their  shame  and  the  matter  of  their 
sorrows,  their  evil  intentions  and  their  Httie  plots,  their  carnal  con- 
fidences and  too  fond  adherences  to  the  things  of  this  world,  their 
indulgence  and  easiness  of  government,  their  wilder  joys  and  freer 
meals,  their  loss  of  time  and  their  too  forward  and  apt  comphances, 
their  trifling  arrests  and  littie  peevishnesses,  the  mixtures  of  the  world 
with  the  tlmigs  of  the  Spirit,  and  all  the  incidences  of  humanity,  he 
will  bring  forth  and  aggravate  them  by  the  circumstances  of  ingrati- 
tude, and  the  breach  of  promise,  and  the  evacuating  of  their  holy 
purposes,  and  breaking  their  resolutions,  and  rifling  tneir  vows ;  and 
all  tiiese  things  being  drawn  into  an  entire  representment,  and  the 
bills  cl(^ged  by  numbers,  will  make  the  best  men  in  the  world  seem 
foul  and  unhandsome,  and  stained  with  the  characters  of  death  ^ 
and  evil  dishonour.  But  for  these  there  is  appointed  a  Defender; 
the  Holj  Spirit,  that  maketh  intercession  for  us,  shall  then  also 
interpose^  and  against  all  these  things  shall  oppose  the  passion  of 
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our  blessed  Lord^  and  upon  all  their  defects  shall  cast  the  robe  of 
His  righteousness ;  and  the  sins  of  their  youth  shall  not  prevail  so 
much  as  the  repentance  of  their  age ;  and  their  omissions  be  excused 
by  probable  intervening  causes,  and  their  little  escapes  shall  appear 
single  and  in  disunion,  because  they  were  always  kept  asunder  by 

Eenitential  prayers  and  sighings,  and  their  seldom  returns  of  sin 
y  their  daily  watchfulness,  and  their  often  infirmities  by  the  sin- 
cerity of  their  souls,  and  their  scruples  by  their  zeal,  and  their 
passions  by  their  love,  and  all  by  the  mercies  of  God  and  the  sacri- 
fice which  their  Judge  oflered,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  made  effective  by 
daily  graces  and  assistances.  These  therefore  infallibly  go  to  the 
portion  of  the  right  hand,  because  the  Lord  our  God  shall  answer 
for  them.  "  But  as  for  the  wicked,  it  is  not  so  with  them  f  for 
although  the  plain  story  of  their  life  be  to  them  a  sad  condemnation, 
yet  what  will  be  answered  when  it  shall  be  told  concerning  them  that 
they  despised  Gt)d's  mercies,  and  feared  not  His  angry  judgments ; 
that  they  regarded  not  His  word,  and  loved  not  His  exceUencies ; 
that  they  were  not  persuaded  by  His  promises,  nor  affrighted  by  His 
threatenings ;  that  they  neither  would  accept  His  government  nor 
His  blessings;  that  all  the  sad  stories  that  ever  happened  in  both 
the  worlds, — ^in  all  which  himself  did   escape  till  the  day  of  his 

^  death,  and  was  not  concerned  in  them,  save  only  that  he  was  called 
upon  by  every  one  of  them  which  he  ever  heard,  or  saw,  or  was  told 
of,  to  repenUince, — that  all  these  were  sent  to  him  in  vain?  But 
cannot  the  accuser  truly  say  to  the  Judge  concerning  such  persons, 
'They  were  Thine  by  creation,  but  mine  by  their  own  choice;  Thou 
didst  redeem  them  indeed,  but  they  sold  themselves  to  me  for  a  trifle, 
or  for  an  unsatisfying  interest :  Thou  diedst  for  them,  but  they  obeyed 
my  commandments :  I  gave  them  notliing,  I  promised  them  nothing 
but  the  filthy  pleasure  of  a  night,  or  the  joys  of  madness,  or  the  de- 
lights of  a  disease  :  I  never  hanged  upon  the  cross  three  long  hours 
for  them,  nor  endured  the  labours  of  a  poor  Ufe  thirty-three  years 
together  for  their  interest :  only  when  they  were  Thine  by  the  merit 
of  Thy  death,  they  quickly  became  mine  by  the  demerit  of  their  in- 
gratitude ;  and  when  Thou  hadst  clothed  their  soul  with  Thy  robe 
and  adorned  them  by  Thy  graces,  we  stripped  them  naked  as  their 
shame,  and  only  put  on  a  robe  of  darkness,  and  they  thought  them- 
selves secure,  and  went  dancing  to  their  grave,  like  a  drunkard  to  a 
fight,  or  a  fly  unto  a  candle ;  and  therefore  they  that  did  partake  with 
us  in  our  faults,  must  divide  with  us  in  our  portion  and  fearful  in- 

"  terest?'  This  is  a  sad  stoiy,  because  it  ends  in  death,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  abate  or  lessen  the  calamity.  It  concerns  us  therefore  to 
consider  in  time,  that  he  that  tempts  us  will  accuse  us,  and  what  he 
calls  pleasant  now,  he  shall  then  say  was  nothing,  and  all  the  gains 
that  now  invite  earthly  souls  and  mean  persons  to  vanity,  were  nothing 
but  the  seeds  of  folly,  and  the  harvest  is  pain,  and  sorrow,  and  shame 
eternal.     But  then,  since  this  horror  proceeds  upon  the  account  of  so 
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many  accusers,  Qod  hath  put  it  into  our  power^  b^  a  timely  accusa- 
tion of  ourselves  in  the  tribunal  of  the  coiurt  cliristian,  to  prevent  all 
the  arts  of  aggravation  which  at  doomsday  shall  load  foolish  and  un- 
discerning  souls.  He  that  accuses  himself  of  his  crimes  here,  means 
to  forsake  them,  and  looks  upon  them  on  all  sides,  and  spies  out  his 
deformity,  and  is  taught  to  hate  them ;  he  is  insbnicted  and  prayed 
for,  he  prevents  the  anger  of  Qod  and  defeats  the  devil's  malice,  and 
by  makmg  shame  the  instrument  of  repentance,  he  takes  away  the 
sting,  and  makes  that  to  be  his  medicine  which  otherwise  would  be 
his  death.  And  concerning  this  exercise,  I  shall  only  add  what  the 
patriarch  of  Alexandria'  told  an  old  rehgious  person  in  his  hermitage : 
having  asked  him  what  he  found  in  that  desert,  he  was  answered 
only  this,  Indesinenter  culpare  et  judicare  meipmm,  'to  jud^e  and 
condemn  myself  perpetually,  that  is  the  employment  of  my  sohtude/ 
the  patriarch  answered.  Nan  est  aUa  via, '  there  is  no  other  way.' 
By  accusing  ourselves  we  shall  make  the  devil's  malice  useless  and 
our  own  consciences  clear,  and  be  reconciled  to  the  Judge  by  the 
severities  of  an  early  repentance,  and  then  we  need  to  fear  no  ac- 
cusers. 


SERMON  III. 

in.  It  remains  that  we  consider  the  sentence  itself,  "  We  must 
receive  according  to  what  we  have  done  in  the  body,  whether  it  be 
good  or  bad."  Judicaluro  Domino  lugubre  mundus  immngiet,  et  tribus 
ad  tribum  pectora  ferient ;  potentissimi  quondam  reges  nudo  latere 
palpiialmnt;  so  St.  Hierome^  meditates  concerning  the  terror  of  this 
consideration ;  ''the  whole  world  shall  groan  when  the  Judge  comes 
to  give  His  sentence,  tribe  and  tribe  shsdl  knock  their  sides  together, 
and  through  the  naked  breasts  of  the  most  mighty  kings  you  shall 
see  their  hearts  beat  with  fearful  tremblings."  Tunc  Amtotelis  argu- 
menia  parum  proderttnt,  cum  venerit  Miua  paupercula  quastuaria 
judieare  orhem  terra"^;  nothing  shall  tnen  be  worth  owning,  or  the 
means  of  obtaining  mercy,  but  a  holy  conscience ;  '  all  the  human 
craft  and  trifling  subtilties  shall  be  useless,  when  the  son  of  a  poor 
maid  shall  sit  Judge  over  all  the  world.'  When  the  prophet  Jod 
was  describing  the  formidable  accidents  in  the  day  of  the  Lord's 
judgment,  and  the  fearful  sentence  of  an  angry  Judge,  he  was  not 
able  to  express  it,  Jbut  stammered  hke  a  child,  or  an  amazed,  imper- 
fect person.  A,  a,  a,  diei,  quiaprope  est  dies  Domini'',  It  is  not  sense 
at  first;  he  was  so  amazed  he  knew  not  what  to  say,  and  the  Spirit 

*  [Tbeophilns,  Anct  incert  apud  Rot-  *  [vid.  S.  Hieron.  ubi  supr.] 
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of  God  was  pleased  to  let  that  sign  remain ;  like  Agamemnon's  sorrow 
^^P^tor  the  death  of  Iphigenia*,  notning  could  describe  it  but  a  veil ;  it 
must  be  hidden  and  supposed ;  and  the  stammering  tongue  that  is 
full  of  fear  can  best  speiak  that  terror  which  will  make  all  the  world 
to  cry^  and  shriek^  and  speak  fearful  accents^  and  significations  of  an 
infinite  sorrow  and  amazement. 

But  so  it  is^  there  are  two  great  days  in  which  the  fate  of  all  the 
world  is  transacted.  This  Ufe  is  man's  day^^  in  which  man  does  what 
^^  he  please^  and  God  holds  His  peace.  Mai,  destroys'his  brother,  and 
destroys  himself,  and  confounds  governments,' and  raises  armies,  and 
tempts  to  sin,  and  deUghts  in  it,  and  drinks  drunk,  and  forgets 
his  sorrow,  and  heaps  up  great  estates,  and  raises  a  family,  and  a 
name  in  the  annals,  and  makes  others  fear  him,  and  introduces  new 
religions,  and  confounds  the  old,  and  changeth  articles  as  his  interest 
requires,  and  all  this  while  God  is  silent,  save  that  He  is  loud  and 
clamorous  with  His  holy  precepts,  and  over-rules  the  event;  but 
leaves  the  desires  of  men  to  their  own  choice,  and  their  course  of  life 
such  as  they  generally  choose.  But  then  God  shall  have  His  day 
too ;  the  day  of  the  Lord  shall  come,  in  which  He  shall  speak,  and 
no  man  shall  answer ;  He  shall  speak  in  the  voice  of  thunder  and 
fearful  noises,  and  man  shall  do  no  more  as  he  please,  but  must 
suffer  as  he  hath  deserved.  When  Zedekiah  reigned  in  Jerusalem, 
and  persecuted  the  prophets,  and  destroyed  the  interests  of  religion, 
and  put  Jeremy  into  the  dungeon,  God  held  His  peace,  save  only 
thatne  warned  him  of  the  danger  and  told  him  of  the  disorder;  but 
it  was  Zedekiah's  day  and  he  was  permitted  to  his  pleasure;  but 
when  he  was  led  in  chains  to  Babylon,  and  his  eyes  were  put  out 
with  burning  basins  and  horrible  circles  of  reflected  firesi,  then  was 
Gh)d^s  day,  and  His  voice  was  the  accent  of  a  fearful  anger  that  broke 
him  all  in  pieces.  It  will  be  all  our  cases,  unless  we  hear  Gbd  speak 
now,  and  do  His  work,  and  serve  His  interest,  and  bear  ourselves  in 
our  just  proportions,  that  is,  as  such  the  very  end  of  whose  being  and 
all  our  Ucmties  is,  to  serve  God,  and  do  justice  and  charities  to  our 
brother.  For  if  we  do  the  work  of  Qoi  in  our  own  day,  we  shall 
receive  an  infinite  mercy  in  the  day  of  the  Lord.  But  what  that  is, 
is  now  to  be  enquired. 

"  What  we  have  done  in  the  body.''  But  certainly  this  is  the 
greatest  terror  of  all.  The  thunders  and  the  fires,  the  earthquakes 
aud  the  trumpets,  the  brightness  of  holy  angels  and  the  horror  of 
accursed  spirits,  the  voice  of  the  archangel  who  is  the  prince  of  the 
heavenly  host,  and  the  majesty  of  the  Judge  in  whose  service  all  that 
umy  stands  girt  with  holiness  and  obedience,  aU  those  strange  cir- 
cumstances  which  have  been  already  reckoned,  and  all  those  others 
which  we  cannot  understand,  are  but  little  preparatories  and  umbrages 
of  this  fearful  circumstance.    AU  this  amazing  majesty  and  formid- 

>  rQuinct  Inst  or.  il  13.— Plin.  Nat  hist  xxxv.  10.— Val.  Max.  im.  11.  ezt  6.] 
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able  pieparatories^  are  for  the  passing  of  an  eternal  sentence  upon 
na,  according  to  what  we  have  done  in  the  body.  Woe  and  alas ! 
and  God  help  us  all.  All  mankind  is  an  enemj  to  Qod,  his  nature 
is  accursed  and  his  manners  are  depraved.  It  is  with  the  nature  of 
man,  and  with  all  his  manners,  as  Philemon'  said  of  the  nature  of 
foxes; 

4l  8*  M4Keurros'  &XA*  ^  vpurfivpia$ 
itXi^tKds  ris  ffwaydyoif  fday  ^Icuf 

'  every  fox  is  crafty  and  mischievous,  and  if  you  gather  a  whole  herd 
of  them,  there  is  not  a  good-natured  beast  amongst  them  all.^  So  it 
is  with  man ;  by  nature  he  is  the  child  of  wrath,  and  by  his  manners 
he  is  the  child  of  the  devil ;  we  call  christian,  and  we  dishonour  our 
Lord ;  and  we  are  brethren,  but  we  oppress  and  murder  one  another; 
it  is  a  great  degree  of  sanctity  now-a-days  not  to  be  so  wicked  as  the 
worst  of  men ;  and  we  live  at  the  rate  as  if  the  best  of  men  did  design 
to  themselves  an  easier  condemnation,  and  as  if  the  generahiy  of  men 
considered  not  concerning  the  degrees  of  death,  but  did  beheve  that 
in  hell  no  man  shall  perceive  any  ease  or  reirc^hment  in  being  tor- 
mented with  a  slower  fire.  For  consider  what  we  do  in  the  body ; 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  pass  before  we  choose  good  or  bad ;  and  of 
that  which  remains,  above  half  is  spent  in  sleep  and  the  needs  of 
nature ;  for  the  other  half,  it  is  divided  as  the  stag  was  when  the 
beasts  went  a  hunting,  the  lion  hath  five  parts  of  six.  The  business 
of  the  world  takes  so  much  of  our  remaining  portion,  that  reUgion 
and  the  service  of  Ood  have  not  much  time  left  that  can  be  spared ; 
and  of  that  which  can,  if  we  consider  how  much  is  allowed  to  crafty 
arts  of  cozenage,  to  oppression  and  ambition,  to  greedy  desires  and 
avaricious  prosecutions,  to  the  vanities  of  our  youth  and  the  proper 
sins  of  every  age,  to  the  mere  idleness  of  man  and  doing  nothmg,  to 
his  fEmtastic  imaginations  of  greatness  and  pleasures,  of  great  and 
little  devices,  of  impertinent  lawsuits  and  uncharitable  treatings  of 
our  brother;  it  will  be  intolerable  when  we  consider  that  we  are  to 
stand  or  fedl  eternally  according  to  what  we  have  done  in  the  body. 
Glather  it  all  together,  and  set  it  before  thy  eyes ;  alms  and  prayers 
are  the  sum  of  all  thy  good.  Were  thy  prayers  made  in  fear  and 
holiness,  with  passion  and  desire  ?  were  they  not  made  unwillingly, 
weakly,  and  wanderingly,  and  abated  with  sins  .in  the  greatest  part  of 
thy  life  f  didst  thou  pray  with  the  same  affection  and  uibour  as  thou 
didst  purchase  thy  estate?  Have  thine  ahns  been  more  thui  thy 
oppressions,  and  according  to  thy  power  ?  and  by  what  means  didst 
thou  judge  concerning  it  ?  How  much  of  our  time  was  spent  in  that? 
and  now  much  of  our  estate  was  spent  in  this  ? — But  let  us  go  one 
step  farther;  how  many  of  us  love  our  enemies;  or  pray  for  and  do 
good  to  than  that  persecute  and  affront  us  P  or  overcome  evil  with 

•  [Apud  Stob.  Floril.  u.  27.] 
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good^  or  tarn  the  face  again  to  them  that  strike  us,  rather  than  be 
revenged  ?  or  suffer  ourselves  to  be  spoiled  or  robbed  without  con- 
tention and  uncharitable  courses?  or  lose  our  interest  rather  than 
lose  our  charity  ?  and  yet  by  these  precepts  we  shall  be  judged.  I 
instance  but  once  more.  Our  blessed  Saviour  spake  a  hard  saying : 
"Every  idle  word  that  men  shall  speak,  they  shall  give  account 
thereof  at  the  day  of  judgment :  for  by  thy  words  thou  shalt  be 

7^justified,  and  by  thy  words  thou  shalt  b6  condemned "^^  And  upon 
this  account  may  every  one,  weeping  and  trefflbKng;  say  vrith  Job, 
Quid  jfhciam  cum  resurrexerit  ad  judicandum  Bern  ?  '  what  shall 
I  do  when  the  Lord  shall  come  to  judgment**?' — Of  every  idle 
word — 0  blessed  God  I  what  shall  become  of  them  who  love  to  prate 
continually,  to  tell  tales,  to  detract,  to  slander,  to  backbite,  to  praise 
themselves,  to  undervalue  others,  to  compare,  to  raise  divisions,  to 
boast?  r^9  ^  <t)povpri(r€i  itiCov  SpOoarabriv,  ivirvos,  ov  Kifnrroov 
y6w^,  'who  shall  be  able  to  stand  upright,  not  bowing  the  knee,' 
with  the  intolerable  load  of  the  sins  of  his  tongue  ?  If  of  every  idle 
word  we  must  give  account,  what  shall  we  do  for  those  malicious 
words  that  dishonour  God  or  do  despite  to  our  brother  ?  Bemember 
how  often  we  have  tempted  our  brother  or  a  silly  woman  to  sin  and 
death  ?  How  often  we  have  pleaded  for  unjust  interests,  or  by  our  wit 
have  cozened  an  easy  and  a  believing  person,  or  given  ill  sentences, 
or  disputed  others  into  false  persuasions?  Did  we  never  call  good 
evil,  or  evil  good  ?  Did  we  never  say  to  others,  "thy  cause  is  right,'' 
when  nothing  made  it  right  but  favour  and  money,  a  false  advocate, 
or  a  covetous  judge?  Uav  pfjjjLa  hfyyhv,  so  said  Christ,  'every  idle 
word,'  that  is,  ttoi;  p^/xa  K€vhv,  so  St.  Paul  uses  it, '  every  false  word**,' 
every  lie,  shall  be  called  to  judgment ;  or  as  some  copies  read  it,  ttov 
pfjlia  TTovripbv, '  every  wicked  word,'  shall  be  called  to  judgment.  For 
^  by  ipyiv,  'idle'  word3^ axse  not  meant  words  that  are  unprofitable  or 

"~:>'Tmwi8e,  for  fools  and(^y  persons  speak  most  of  those,  and  have  the 
least  accounts  to  make;  Wt  by  'vain,'  the  Jews  usually  understood 
'fidse ;'  and  to  give  their  mind  to  vanity,  or  to  speak  vanity,  is  all 
one  as  to  mind  or  speak  fedsehoods  with  malicious  and  evil  purposes. 
But  if  every  idle  word,  that  is,  every  vain  and  lying  word,  shall  be 
called  to  judgment,  what  shall  become  of  men  that  blaspheme  God, 
or  their  rulers,  or  princes  of  the  people,  or  their  parents  ?  that  dis- 
honour the  religion  and  disgrace  the  ministers  ?  that  corrupt  justice 
and  pervert  judgment  ?  that  preach  evil  doctrines,  or  declare  perverse 
sentences?  that  take  God's  holy  name  in  vain,  or  dishonour  the 
name  of  Grod  by  trifling  and  frequent  swearings,  that  holy  Name  by 
which  we  hope  to  be  saved,  and  which  all  the  angels  of  God  faU 
down  to  and  worship  ?  These  things  are  to  be  considered,  for  by  our 

•  Matt  xii.  S6,  «►  Job  xwd.  14. 
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own  words  we  stand  or  fall^  that  is^  as  in  human  judgments  the  con-r 
fession  of  the  party^  and  the  contradiction  of  himseJf,  or  the  failing 
in  the  drcmnstances  of  his  story^  are  the  confidences  or  presumptions 
of  law  by  which  Judges  give  sentence ;  so  shall  our  words  be  not  only 
the  means  of  declaring  a  secret  sentence^  but  a  certain  instrument  of 
being  absolved  or  condemned.  But  upon  these  premises  we  see  what 
reason  we  have  to  fear  the  sentence  of  that  day^  who  have  sinned 
with  our  tongues  so  often^  so  continually^  that  if  there  were  no  other 
actions  to  be  accounted  for^  we  have  enough  in  this  account  to  make 
us  die ;  and  yet  have  committed  so  many  evil  actions^  that  if  our 
words  were  wholly  forgotten^  we  have  infinite  reason  to  fear  concern- 
ing the  event  of  that  horrible  sentence.  The  efiect  of  which  con- 
sideration is  this^  that  we  set  a  guard  before  our  lips^  and  watch  over 
our  actions  with  a  care  equal  to  that  fear  which  snail  be  at  dooms- 
day  when  we  are  to  pass  our  sad  accounts. — ^But  I  have  some  con- 
siderations to  interpose ; — 

1.  But  (that  the  sadness  of  this  may  a  little  be  relieved^  and  our 
endeavours  be  encouraged  to  a  timely  care  and  repentance^)  consider 
that  this  great  sentence^  although  it  shall  pass  concerning  little  things^ 
et  it  shall  not  pass  by  little  proportions^  but  by  general  measures ;  not 
y  the  little  errors  of  one  day^  but  by  the  great  proportions  of  our  life ; 
for  God  takes  not  notice  of  the  infirmities  of  honest  persons  that 
always  endeavour  to  avoid  every  sin^  but  in  Uttle  intervening  instances 
are  surprised ;  but  He  judges  us  by  single  actions^  if  they  are  greats 
and  of  evil  effects ;  and  by  little  small  instances^  if  they  be  habitual. 
No  man  can  take  care  concerning  every  minute ;  and  therefore  con- 
cerning it  Christ  will  not  pass  sentence  but  by  the  discernible  portions 
of  our  time^  by  human  actions^  by  things  of  choice  and  deliberation) 
and  by  general  precepts  of  care  and  watchfulness^  this  sentence  shall 
be  exacted.  2.  The  sentence  of  that  day  shall  be  passed^  not  by  the 
proportions  of  an  angel^  but  by  the  measures  of  a  man ;  the  first 
foUies  are  not  unpardonable^  but  may  be  recovered ;  and  the  second 
are  dangerous^  and  the  third  are  more  fatal :  but  nothing  is  unpardon- 
able but  perseverance  in  evil  courses.  3.  The  last  judgment  shall  be 
transacted  by  the  same  principles  by  wliich  we  are  guided  here :  not 
by  strange  and  secret  propositions,  or  by  the  fancies  of  men,  or  by 
the  subtSties  of  useless  distinctions,  or  evil  persuasions ;  not  by  the 
scruples  of  the  credulous,  or  the  interest  of  sects,  nor  the  proverbs  of 
prejudice,  nor  the  uncertain  definitions  of  them  that  give  laws  to 
subjects  by  expounding  the  decrees  of  princes:  but  by  the  plain 
rules  of  justice,  by  the  ten  commandments,  by  the  first  apprehensions 
of  conscience,  by  the  plain  rules  of  scripture,  and  the  rules  of  an 
honest  mind,  and  a  certain  justice.  So  that  by  this  restraint  and 
limit  of  the  final  sentence,  we  are  secured  we  shaU  not  fall  by  scruple 
or  by  ignorance,  by  interest  or  by  faction,  by  false  persuasions  of 
others,  or  invincible  prejudice  of  our  own,  but  we  shaU  stand  or  fall 
by  plain  and  easy  propositions,  by  chastity  or  imcleanuess,  by  justice 
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or  injustice^  by  robbery  or  restitution :  and  of  this  we  have  a  great 
testimony  by  our  Jnd^e  and  Lord  himself;  "  Whatsoever  ye  shall 
bind  in  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven^  and  whatsoever  ye  loose  shall 
be  loosed  there/'  that  is^  you  shall  stand  or  fall  according  to  the 
sermons  of  the  gospel ;  as  tne  ministers  of  the  word  are  commanded 
to  preachy  so  ye  must  live  here^  and  so  ye  must  be  judged  hereafter ; 
ye  must  not  look  for  that  sentence  by  secret  decrees  or  obscure  doc- 
trines^ but  by  plain  precepts  and  certain  rules.  But  there  are  yet 
some  more  degrees  of  mercy.  4.  That  sentence  shall  pass  upon  us 
not  B&sr  the  measures  of  nature^  and  possibilities^  and  utmost  extents, 
but  by  the  mercies  of  the  covenant ;  we  shall  be  judged  as  Christians 
rather  than  as  men,  that  is,  as  persons  to  whom  much  is  pardoned, 
and  much  is  pitied^  and  many  things  are  (not  accidentally,  but  con- 
sequently) indulged,  and  great  helps  are  ministered,  and  many 
remedies  supplied,  and  some  mercies  extra-regularly  conveyed,  ana 
their  hopes  enlarged  upon  the  stock  of  an  infinite  mercy,  that  hath 
no  bounds  but  our  needs,  our  capacities,  and  our  proportions  to 
glory.  5.  The  sentence  is  to  be  given  by  Him  that  once  died  for  us, 
and  does  now  pray  for  us,  and  peipetually  intercedes ;  and  upon  souls 
that  He  loves,  and  in  the  salvation  of  which  Himself  hath  a  great 
interest  and  increase  of  joy.  And  now  upon  these  premises  we  may 
dare  to  consider  what  the  sentence  itself  shall  be,  tliat  shall  never  be 
reversed,  but  shall  last  for  ever  and  ever. 

*' Whether  it  be  good  or  bad.''  I  cannot  discourse  now  the  great- 
ness of  the  good  or  bad,  so  far  I  mean  as  is  revealed  to  us;  the  con- 
siderations are  too  long  to  be  crowded  into  the  end  of  a  sermon ; 
only  in  general ; — if  it  be  good, 

First,  it  is  greater  than  m  the  good  of  this  world,  and  eveiy  man's 
share  then,  in  eveiy  instant  of  his  blessed  eternity,  is  greater  than  all 
the  pleasures  of  mankind  in  one  heap; 

£y  roif  Btois  &y$pmKos  ci^trcu  rvx*tv» 
rris  &0eiy€urieu*  npurrov  Mhv  %fix^^' 

'  a  man  can  never  wish  for  any  thing  greater  than  this  inmiortality,' 
said  Posidippus*;  to  which  I  add. 

Secondly,  this  one  consideration,  that  the  portion  of  the  good  at 
the  day  of  sentence  shall  be  so  great,  that  after  all  the  labours  of  our 
life,  and  suffering  persecutions,  and  enduring  affironts,  and  the  labour 
of  love,  and  the  continual  fears  and  cares  of  the  whole  duration  and 
abode,  it  rewards  it  all,  and  gives  infinitely  more.  Non  sunt  con- 
digna  paamnes  kujus  sacuH^,  '  all  the  torments  and  evils  of  this 
world  are  not  to  be  estimated  with  the  joys  of  the  blessed :'  it  is  the 
gift  of  God ;  a  donative  beyond  the  i^dviov,  the  military  stipend^  it 
is  beyond  our  work  and  beyond  our  wages,  and  beyond  the  promise 

*  [al  f*ea*'a<r/a5.]    •  [In  Mynu.  apud  Stob.  Floril  cxviii.  17.]   '  [Rom.  viii.  18.] 
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and  beyond  our  thoughts^  and  above  our  understandings  and  above 
&e  highest  heavens^  it  is  a  participation  of  the  joys  of  Ood^  and  of 
the  inheritance  of  the  Judge  himself. 

*Hii9r4poi$,  ^  X*^^  Ao^fTy,  ^4p  r%  fuytarri 
IlfitfoSi  ijf9p^ouriv  Afta|iT^t  %U  Pp4va  vlirrci'. 

It  is  a  day  of  recompenses,  in  which  all  our  sorrows  shall  be  turned 
into  joys,  our  persecutions  into  a  crown,  the  cross  into  a  thrcme, 
poverty  into  the  riches  of  God ;  loss,  and  affironts,  and  inconveniences, 
and  death,  into  sceptres,  and  hymns,  and  rejoicings,  and  hallelujahs,  ^::L 
and  such  great  thii^  which  are  fit  ibr  us  to  hope,  but  too  great  for 
us  to  discourse  of,  while  we  see  as  in  a  glass  darkly  and  imperfectly. 
And  he  that  chooses  to  do  an  evil  ratlier  than  suffer  one,  shall  find  it 
but  an  ill  exchange  that  he  deferred  his  little  to  chanse  for  a  great 
one.  I  remember  that  a  servant  in  the  old  comedy,  aid  choose  to 
venture  the  lash  rather  than  to  feel  a  present  inconvenience. 

Quia  illud  malum  aderat,  istuo  aberat  longius : 
Ulud  erat  prssens^  huic  erant  dieculs  h  : 

but  this  will  be  but  an  ill  account  when  the  rods  shall  for  the  delay 
be  turned  into  scorpions,  and  from  easy  ^hall  become  intolerable. 
Better  it  is  to  suffer  here,  and  to  stay  till  the  day  of  restitution  for 
the  good  and  the  holy  portion ;  for  it  will  recompense  both  for  the 
suffering  and  the  stay. 

But  how  if  the  portion  be  bad  ?  It  shall  be  bad  to  the  greatest 
part  of  mankind ;  thaf  s  a  fearful  consideration ;  the  CTeat^t  part 
of  men  and  women  shall  dwell  in  the  portion  of  devils  to  eternal 
ages.  So  that  these  portions  are  Hke  the  prophet's  figs  in  the  vision, 
the  good  are  the  b^  that  ever  were,  and  the  worst  are  so  bad  that 
worse  cannot  be  imagined.  For  though  in  hell  the  accursed  souls  shall 
have  no  worse  than  they  have  deserved,  and  there  are  not  there  over- 
running measures  as  there  are  in  heaven,  and  therefore  that  the  joys 
of  heaven  are  infinitely  greater  joys  than  the  pains  of  hell  are  great  a  c 

pains,  yet  even  these  are  a  full  measure  to  a  full  iniquity,  pain  above 
patience,  sorrows  without  ease,  amazement  without  consideration,  \  - : 

despair  without  the  intervals  of  a  little  hope,  indignation  without  the       ^ 
possession  of  any  good ;  there  dwells  envy  and  confusion,  disorder 
and  sad  remembrances,  perpetual  woes  and  continual  shriekiugs,  un- 
easiness and  all  the  evils  of  the  soul. — ^But  if  we  will  represent  it  in 
some  orderlv  circumstances,  we  may  consider, 

1 .  That  here,  all  the  trouble  of  our  spirits  are  little  participations 
of  a  disorderly  passion ;  a  man  desires  earnestly  but  he  hath  not,  or 

c   Xenoph.    [Im^.    Empedocles    apud      p.  694.1 
TheodoreL  Or,  amct  curat.  Disp.  L  torn.         ^  [Plaut.  Pseudol.,  act.  i.  so.  5.  lio. 
IT.  p.  718. — Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  y.  12.      87.] 
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he  envies  because  another  hath  something  besides  him^  and  he  is 
troubled  at  the  want  of  one  when  at  the  same  time  he  hath  a  hundred 
good  things :  and  yet  ambition  and  envy,  impatience  and  confusion, 
covetousness  and  lust,  are  all  of  them  veiy  great  torments ;  but  there 
these  shall  be  in  essence  and  abstracted  beings ;  the  spirit  of  envy, 
and  the  spirit  of  sorrow ;  devils,  that  shall  inflict  all  the  whole  nature 
of  the  evil  and  pour  it  into  the  minds  of  accursed  men,  where  it  shall 
sit  without  abatement :  for  he  that  envies  there,  envies  not  for  the 
eminence  of  another  that  sits  a  little  above  him,  and  excels  him  in 
some  one  good,  but  he  shall  envy  for  all ;  because  the  saints  have 
all,  and  they  have  none ;  therefore  all  their  passions  are  integral, 
abstracted,  perfect  passions.  And  all  the  sorrow  in  the  world  at  this 
time  is  but  a  portion  of  sorrow ;  eveiy  man  hath  his  share,  and  yet 
besides  that  which  all  sad  men  have,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  sorrow 
which  they  have  not,  and  all  the  devils'  portion  besides  that ;  but  in 
hell  they  shall  have  the  whole  passion  of  sorrow  in  every  one,  just 
as  the  whole  body  of  the  sun  is  seen  by  every  one  in  the  same  hori- 
zon :  and  he  that  is  in  darkness  enjoys  it  not  by  parts,  but  the  whole 
darkness  is  the  portion  of  «one  as  well  as  of  another.  If  this  con- 
sideration be  not  too  metaphysical,  I  am  sure  it  is  very  sad,  and  it 
relies  upon  this ;  that  as  in  heaven  there  are  some  holy  spirite  whose 
crown  is  all  love,  and  some  in  which  the  brightest  jewel  is  under- 
standing' ;  some  are  purity  and  some  are  houness  to  the  Lord :  so 
in  the  regions  of  sorrow,  evil  and  sorrow  have  an  essence  and  proper 
being,  and  are  set  there  to  be  suffered  entirely  by  every  undone  map 
-^   that  dies  there  for  ever. 

2.  The  evils  of  this  world  are  material  and  bodily ;  the  pressing  of 
a  shoulder,  or  the  straining  of  a  joint;  the  dislocation  of  a  bone,  or 
the  extending  of  an  artery ;  a  bruise  in  the  flesh,  or  the  pinching  of 
the  skin;  a  hot  liver,  or  a  sickly  stomach;  and  then  the  mind  is 
troubled  because  its  instrument  is  ill  at  ease:  but  all  the  proper 
troubles  of  this  life  are  nothing  but  the  effects  of  an  uneasy  body,  or 
an  abused  fancy  :  and  therefore  can  be  no  bi^er  than  a  blow  or  a 
cozenage,  than  a  wound  or  a  dream ;  only  the  trouble  increases  as 
the  soul  works  it;  and  if  it  makes  reflex  acts,  and  begins  the  evil 
upon  its  own  account,  then  it  multiplies  and  doubles,  because  the 
propef  scene  of  grief  is  opened,  and  sorrow  peeps  through  the  corners 
of  the  soul.  But  in  those  regions  and  days  of  sorrow,  when  the  soul 
shall  be  no  more  depending  upon  the  body,  but  the  perfect  principle 
of  all  its  actions,  the  actions  are  quick  and  the  perceptions  brisk ; 
the  passions  are  extreme  and  the  motions  are  spiritual ;  the  pains  are 
like  the  horrors  of  a  devil  and  the  groans  of  an  evil  spirit ;  not  slow 
like  the  motions  of  a  heavy  foot,  or  a  loaden  arm,  but  quick  as  an 
angel's  wing,  active  as  lightning ;  and  a  grief  then,  is  nothing  like  a 

*  [Nomen  'seraphim*  imponitur  ab  tia.  S.  Thorn.  Aquin.  i.  1.  p.  qu.  108.  art. 
ardore,  qui  ad  charitatem  pertinet ;  no-  5. — Dionys.  Areop.,  coelest.  hicr.,  cap. 
men  autem  *  cherubim'  imponitur  a  scien-      vii. — Cf.  vol.  ii.  p.  88,  line  10.] 
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grief  now;  and  the  words  of  a  man's  tongue  which  are  fitted  to  the 
uses  of  this  worlds  are  as  unfit  to  sigmfy  the  evils  of  the  next^  as 
person,  and  nature,  and  hand,  and  motion,  and  passion,  are  to  repre- 
sent the  effects  of  the  divine  attributes,  actions,  and  subsistence. 

3.  The  evil  portion  of  the  next  world  is  so  great,  that  Ood  did 
not  create  or  design  it  in  the  first  intention  of  things  and  production 
of  essences ;  He  made  the  kingdom  of  heaven  iirb  KaraPoXrjs  K6<rfjLov, 
'  from  the  foundation  of  the  world ;'  for  so  it  is  observable  that  Christ 
shall  say  to  the  sheep  at  His  right  hand,  "  Seceive  the  kingdom  pre- 
pared for  you  from  the  beginning  of  the  world'' ;"  but  to  the  goats 
and  accursed  spirits  He  speaks  of  no  such  primitive  and  original 
design ;  it  was  accidental  and  a  consequent  to  horrid  crimes,  that 
Qod  was  forced  to  invent  and  to  after-create  that  place  of  torments. 

4.  And  when  Ood  did  create  and  prepare  that  place.  He  did  not 
at  all  intend  it  for  man ;  it  was  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels, 
so  saith  the  Judge  himself,  ''Go  ye  cursed  into  everlasting  fire, 
prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels V  ft  ffToCfxaaev  6  Trarrjp  ftov  ry 
iiafi6k(f^,  '  which  My  Either  prepared  for  the  devil,'  so  some  copies 
read  it :  God  intended  it  not  for  man,  but  man  would  imitate  the 
devil's  pride,  and  listen  to  the  whispers  of  an  evil  spirit,  and  follow 
his  temptations,  and  rebel  against  his  Maker;  ana  then  God  also 
acainst  His  first  design  resolved  to  throw  such  persons  into  that 
place  that  was  prepared  for  the  devil :  for  so  great  was  the  love  of 
God  to  mankind,  that  He  prepared  jovs  infinite  and  never  ceasing 
for  man,  before  He  had  created  him ;  but  He  did  not  predetermine 
him  to  any  evil ;  but  when  He  was  forced  to  it  by  man's  malice,  he 
doing  what  God  forbad  him,  God  cast  liim  thither  where  He  never 
intended  him ;  but  it  was  not  man's  portion :  He  designed  it  not 
at  first,  and  at  last  also  He  invited  him  to  repentance;  and  when 
nothing  could  do  it.  He  threw  man  into  another's  portion,  because 
he  would  not  accept  of  what  was  designed  to  be  his  own. 

5.  The  evil  portion  shall  be  continual  without  intermission  of 
evil;  no  days  of  rest,  no  nights  of  sleep,  no  ease  from  labour,  no 
periods  of  the  stroke  nor  taking  off  the  hand,  no  intervals  between 
dIow  and  blow ;  but  a  continued  stroke,  which  neither  shortens  the 
life,  nor  introduces  a  brawny  patience,  or  the  toleration  of  an  ox,  but 
it  is  the  same  in  every  instant,  and  great  as  the  first  stroke  of  light- 
ning; the  smart  is  as  great  for  ever  as  at  the  first  change,  from  the 
rest  of  the  grave  to  the  flames  of  that  horrible  burning.  The  church 
of  Borne  amongst  some  other  strange  opinions  hath  inserted  this  one 
into  her  pubUc  offices;  that  the  perishing  souls  in  hell  may  have 
sometimes  remission  and  refreshment,  like  the  fits  of  an  intermitting 
fever:  for  so  it  is  in  the  Roman  missal"  printed  at  Paris,  1626,  in 
the  mass  for  the  dead;  Ut  quia  de  yv4  vita  qualitate  diffidimus, 
etsiplenam  veniam  anima  ipnm  obtinere  non  potest,  saltern  vel  inter 
ipsa  tormenia  qua  forsan  patitur,  refrigerium  de  ahundantia  misera' 

*  Matt.  MY.  34.     »  Ver.  41.        -  [Vid.  Paiiiel.  Missal.  Lat.,  torn.  ii.  p.  457.] 
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tionum  tuarum  sentiat  And  something  like  this  is  that  of  Fru- 
dentius°^ 

Sunt  et  spiritibuB  B»pe  nocentibai 
Poenamm  celebres  sub  Styge  feris,  &c. 

'  the  evil  spirits  have  ease  of  their  pain ;'  and  he  names  their  holidav^ 
then  when  the  resurrection  of  onr  Lord  from  the  grave  is  celebratea ; 

Marcent  luppliciis  Tartan  mitibas, 
Ezultatque  sui  carceris  otio 
Umbrarom  populus  liber  ab  igniboi ; 
Nee  fervent  solito  flumina  sulphure*' : 

iliey  then  thought^  that  when  the  paschal  taper  burned^  the 
flames  of  hell  could  not  bum  till  the  holy  wax.  was  spent :  but 
because  this  is  a  fancy  without  ground  or  revelation,  and  is  against 
the  analogy  of  all  those  expressions  of  our  Lord,  ''where  the  worm 
dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  never  quenched/'  and  divers  others,  it  is 
sufficient  to  have  noted  it  without  farther  consideration ;  the  pains  of 
hell  have  no  rest,  no  drop  of  water  is  allowed  to  cool  the  tongue, 
there  is  no  advocate  to  plead  for  them,  no  mercy  belongs  to  their 
portion,  but  fearful  wrath  and  continual  burnings. 

6.  And  yet  this  is  not  the  worst  of  it ;  for  as  it  is  continual  during 
its  abode,  so  its  abode  is  for  ever ;  it  is  continual  and  eternal.  Ter- 
tuUianP  speaks  something  otherwise,  j!>ro  magnitudine  cruciatus  non 
diuttimi,  verum  aempitemi,  '  not  continual,  or  the  pains  of  every  day, 
but  such  which  shsJl  last  for  ever. '  But  Lactantius^  is  more  plam 
in  this  affair :  "  the  same  divine  fire  by  the  same  power  and  force 
shall  bum  the  wicked '',  and  shall  repair  instantly  whatsoever  of  the 
body  it  does  consume,^'  ac  siM  ipsi  atemum  pabulum  svimirmtrabit, 
'  and  shall  make  for  itself  an  etemal  fuel.' 

Vermibus  et  flammis  et  discruciatibus  aeyum 
Immortale  dedit,  lenio  ne  poena  periret 
Non  pereunte  anima ; 

80  Fmdentius';  etemal  worms,  and  unextinguished  flames,  and 
^  immortal  punishment,  is  prepared  for  the  ever-never  dying  souls  of 
wicked  men.  Origen  is  charged  by  the  ancient  churches'  for  saying 
that  after  a  long  time  the  devils  and  the  accursed  souls  shall  be  re- 
stored to  the  kingdom  of  Ood,  and  that  after  a  long  time  again  they 
shall  be  restored  to  their  state,  and  so  it  was  from  their  fall  and  shall 
be  for  ever ;  and  it  may  be  that  might  be  the  meaning  of  Tertullian's 
expression,  of  cruciatus  non  diutumi  sed  sempiterni,  Epiphanius" 
charges  not  the  opinion  upon  Origen,  and  yet  he  was  fi-ee  enough  in 
his  animadversion  and  reproof  of  him ;  but  St.  Austin  did,  and  con- 
futed the  opinion,  in  his  books  De  civitate  Dei^.  However,  Origen 
was  not  the  first  that  said  the  pains  of  the  damned  should  cease; 

B  Lib.  cathemer.  Hymn  ▼.  [lin.  125.]  ■  [Hamartig.,  lin.  834.] 

•  [Ibid.  lin.  133.]  <  [Fosius  banc  rem  tracUt  Huet  Ori- 

p  [Apolog.  §  46.  p.  35  B.]  geniana,  lib.  ii.  qu.  11.] 

<  [Inst, lib.  vii.  cap.21.  tom.  i.  p.  573.]  ■  PHaer.  Ixiv.J 

'  [et  creroabit  impioi  et  recreabit.]  *  [Lib.  xxi.  cap.  17  sqq*] 
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Jastin  Martyr  in  his  dialogue  with  TryphoDi  expresses  it  thus: 
"  Neither  do  I  say  that  all  the  souls  do  die,  for  that  indeed  would  ^'^ 
De  to  the  wicked  a  gain  unlooked  for :  what  thenf  The  souls  of 
the  godly  in  a  better  place,  of  the  wicked  in  a  worse,  do  tarry  the 
time  of  judgment;  then  they  that  are  worthy  shall  never  die  again, 
but  those  that  are  designed  to  punishment  shall  abide  so  long  as  God 
please  to  have  them  to  Uve  and  to  be  punished.'^  But  I  observe 
that  the  prhnitive  doctors  were  very  willing  to  believe  that  the  mercy 
of  God  would  find  out  a  period  to  the  torment  of  accursed  souls,  but 
sach  a  period  which  should  be  nothing  but  eternal  destruction,  called 
bv  the  scripture  '  the  second  death':'  only  Qrigen,  as  I  observed,  is 
cnarged  by  St.  Austin  to  have  said,  they  shall  return  into  joys,  and 
back  again  to  hell  bv  an  eternal  revolution.  But  concerning  the 
death  of  a  wicked  soul,  and  its  being  broken  into  pieces  with  fearful 
torments,  and  consumed  with  the  wrath  of  Gt)d,  they  had  entertained 
some  different  fancies  very  early  in  the  church,  as  their  sentences  are 
collected  by  St.  Hierome*  at  the  end  of  his  commentaries  upon  Isaiah. 
And  Lrenseus*^  disputes  it  largely,  "  that  they  that  are  unthankful  to 
God  in  this  short  life,  and  obey  Him  not,  shall  never  have  an  eternal 
duration  of  life  in  the  ages  to  come,''  sed  ipse  se  privat  in  aaculum 
MoeuU peneverantia,  'he  deprives  his  soul  of  living  to  eternal  ages  / 
for  he  supposes  an  immortal  duration  not  to  be  natural  to  the  soul, 
but  a  gift  of  God,  which  He  can  take  away,  and  did  take  away  from 
Adam,  and  restored  it  again  in  Christ  to  them  that  believe  in  Him, 
and  obey  Him :  for  the  oth^ ;  they  shall  be  raised  again  to  suffer 
shame  and  fearful  torments,  and  according  to  the  degree  of  their  sins, 
so  shall  be  continued  in  their  sorrows ;  and  some  shall  die  and  some  <^ 
shall  not  die :  the  devil,  and  the  beast,  and  they  that  worshipped  the 
beast,  and  they  that  were  marked  with  his  character,  these  St.  John 
saith  '*  shall  be  tormented  for  ever  and  ever ;"  he  does  not  say  so  of 
all,  but  of  some  certain  great  criminals ;  ^ttcos  hv  Qc^s  Bikri,  all  'so 
long  as  God  please  /  some  for  ever  and  ever,  and  some  not  so  se- 
verely ;  and  whereas  the  general  sentence  is  given  to  all  wicked  per- 
sons, to  all  on  the  left  hand,  to  go  into  everlasting  fire ;  it  is  answered, 
that  the  fire  indeed  is  everlasting,  but  not  all  that  enters  into  it  is 
everlasting,  but  only  the  devils  for  whom  it  was  prepared,  and  others 
more  mighty  criminals,  according  as  St.  John  intimates  :  though  abo 
'  everlasting'  signifies  only  to  the  end  of  its  proper  period. 

Concerning  tiiis  doctrine  of  theirs,  so  severe  and  yet  so  moderated, 
there  is  less  to  be  objected  than  against  the  supposed  fancy  of  Origen : 
for  it  is  a  strange  consideration  to  suppose  an  eternal  torment  to 
those  to  whom  it  was  never  threatened,  to  those  who  never  heard  of 
Christ,  to  those  that  lived  probably  well,  to  heathens  of  good  lives, 
to  ignorants  and  untaught  people,  to  people  surprised  in  a  single 
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criine^  to  men  that  die  young  in  their  natural  follies  and  foolish  lusts^ 
to  them  that  fall  in  a  sudden  gaiety  and  excessive  joy^  to  all  alike : 
to  all  infinite  and  eternal^  even  to  unwarned  people ;  and  that  this 
should  be  inflicted  by  God  who  infinitely  loves  His  creatures,  who 
died  for  them,  who  pardons  easily  and  pities  readily,  and  excuses 
much,  and  delights  in  our  being  saved,  and  would  not  have  us  die, 
and  takes  little  things  in  exchange  for  great :  it  is  certain  that  God's 
mercies  are  infinite,  and  it  is  also  certain  that  the  matter  of  eternal 
torments  cannot  truly  be  understood ;  and  when  the  schoolmen  go 
about  to  reconcile  the  divine  justice  to  that  severity,  and  consider 
why  (Jod  punishes  eternally  a  temporal  sin,  or  a  state  of  evil,  they 
speak  variously,  and  uncertainly,  and  unsatisfyingly.  But  that  in 
this  question  we  may  separate  the  certain  from  the  uncertain, 

1.  It  is  certain  that  the  torments  of  hell  shall  certainly  last  as  long 
as  the  soul  lasts ;  for  '  eternal'  and  '  everlasting'  can  signify  no  less 
but  to  the  end  of  that  duration,  to  the  perfect  end  of  the  period  in 
which  it  signifies.  So  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  when  God  rained 
down  hell  from  heaven  upon  the  earth,  as  Salvian's^  expression  is, 
they  are  said  "  to  suffer  the  vengeance  of  eternal  fire** :"  that  is,  of  a 
fire  that  consumed  them  finally,  and  they  never  were  restored :  and  so 
the  accursed  souls  shall  suffer  torments  till  thev  be  consumed ;  who 
because  they  are  immortal  either  naturally  or  by  gift,  shall  be  tor- 
mented for  ever,  or  till  God  shall  take  from  them  the  life  that  He  re- 
stored to  them  on  purpose  to  give  them  a  capacity  of  being  miser- 
able, and  the  best  that  they  can  expect  is  to  despair  of  all  good,  to 
suffer  the  wrath  of  God,  never  to  come  to  any  minute  of  feUcity,  or 
of  a  tolerable  state,  and  to  be  held  in  pain  till  God  be  weary  of  strik- 
ing.  This  is  the  gentlest  sentence  of  some  of  the  old  doctors.   But, 

2.  The  generality  of  Christians  have  been  taught  to  believe  worse 
things  yet  concerning  them ;  and  the  words  of  our  blessed  Lord  arc 
KoXaats  cd<avLos,  '  eternal  affliction'  or  ^smiting/ 

Nee  mortis  pcenas  mora  altera  finiet  hujus, 
Horaque  erit  tantis  ultima  nulla  mails*. 

And  St.  »Tohn',  who  well  knew  the  mind  of  his  Lord,  saith ;  "  the 
smoke  of  their  torment  ascendeth  up  for  ever  and  ever,  and  they  have 
no  rest  day  nor  night :"  that  is,  their  torment  is  continual,  and  it  is 
eternal.  Their  second  death  shall  be  but  a  dying  to  all  felicity ;  for 
so  death  is  taken  in  scripture ;  Adam  died  when  he  ate  the  forbidden 
fruit ;  that  is,  he  was  liable  to  sickness  and  sorrows,  and  pain  and 

"^  dissolution  pi  soul  and  body  :  and  to  be  miserable,  is  the  worse  death 
of  the  two ;  they  shall  see  the  eternal  felicity  of  the  saints,  but  they 
shall  never  taste  of  the  holy  chalice.  Those  joys  shall  indeed  be  for 
ever  and  ever ;  for  immortality  is  part  of  their  reward,  and  on  thctn 

'*!^the  second  death  shall  have  no  power ;  but  the  wicked  shall  be  tor- 
-mented  horribly  and  insufferably,  till  "  death  and  hell  be  tlirown  into 

^  [De  gubern.  Dei,  lib.  i.  p.  16.]  •  [Ovid,  In  Ibid.  197.] 
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the  lake  of  fire,  and  shall  be  no  more :  which  is  the  second  death*." 
Bat  that  thej  may  not  imagine  that  this  second  death  shall  be  the  end 
of  their  pains^  St.  John  speaks  expressly  what  that  is^  Bev.  xxi.  8 ; 
"  the  fearful  and  unbeheviug,  the  abominable  and  the  murderers,  the 
whoremongers  and  sorcerers,  the  idolaters  and  all  liars,  shall  have 
their  part  in  the  lake  which  bumeth  with  fire  and  brimstone  :  which 
is  the  second  death ;"  no  dying  there,  but  a  being  tormented,  burning 
in  a  lake  of  fire,  that  is  the  second  death.  For  if  life  be  reckoned 
a  blessing,  then  to  be  destitute  of  all  blessing  is  to  have  no  life ;  and 
therefore  to  be  intolerably  miserable  is  this  second  death,  that  is, 
death  eternal.  ''^-t 

3.  And  yet  if  God  should  deal  with  man  hereafter  more  mercifully 
and  proportionably  to  his  weak  nature  than  He  does  to  angels,  and 
as  He  admits  him  to  repentance  here,  so  in  hell  also  to  a  period  of 
his  smart,  even  when  He  keeps  the  angels  in  pain  for  ever ;  yet  He 
will  never  admit  him  to  favour,  he  shalLhe  tormented  beyond  all  the 
measure  of  human  ages,  and  beCjestrojei^r  ever  and  ever. 

It  concerns  us  all  who  hear  ancTheueve  these  things  to  do  as  our 
blessed  Lord  will  do  before  the  day  of  His  coming;  He  will  call  and 
convert  the  Jews  and^angers :  conversion  to  God  is  the  best  pre- 
paratory to(5loomsday?)aiid  it  concerns  all  them  who  are  in  the 
neighbourhood  and  fringes  of  the  flames  of  hell,  that  is,  in  the  state 
of  sin,  quicklv  to  arise  from  the  danger,  and  shake  the  burning  coals 
off  our  flesh,  lest  it  consume  the  marrow  and  the  bones.  Exuenda  est 
velociler  de  incendio  aarcina^  priiisquam  flammU  mpervenientilms  coU' 
cremetur:  nemo  diu  tutus  est,peficulo  proximus^  saith  St.  CVprian** ; 
'  No  man  is  safe  long,  that  is  so  near  to  danger  /  for  suddenly  the 
change  will  come,  in  which  the  judge  shall  be  called  to  judgment, 
and  no  man  to  plead  for  him,  unless  a  good  conscience  be  his  advo- 
cate ;  and  the  rich  shall  be  naked  as  a  condemned  criminal  to  execu- 
tion ;  and  there  shall  be  no  regard  of  princes  or  of  nobles,  and  the 
differences  of  men's  account  shall  be  forgotten,  and  no  distinction 
remaining  but  of  good  or  bad,  sheep  and  goats,  blessed  and  accursed 
souls.  Among  the  wonders  of  the  day  of  judgment  our  blessed  Savi- 
our reckons  it  that  men  shall  be  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage, 
yofxovrreff  kclL  iKyaiiCCovrcs,  marrying  and  cross-marrying,  that  is, 
raising  families  and  lasting  greatness  and  huge  estates;  when  the 
world  is  to  end  so  quickly,  and  the  gains  of  a  rich  purchase  so  very 
a  trifle,  but  no  trifling  danger ;  a  thing  that  can  give  no  security  to 
our  souls,  but  much  hazards  and  a  great  charge.  More  reasonable 
it  is  that  we  despise  the  world  and  lay  up  for  heaven,  that  we  heap 
up  treasures  by  giving  alms,  and  make  friends  of  unrighteous  mam- 
mon ;  but  at  no  hand  to  enter  into  a  state  of  life  that  is  all  the  way 
a  hazard  to  the  main  interest,  and  at  the  best  an  increase  to  the  par- 
ticular charge.  Every  degree  of  riches,  every  degree  of  greatness^ 
every  ambitious  employment,  every  great  fortune,  every  eminency 

•  Rev.  XX.  14.  *  [Ep.  iv.  ad  Pompon.,  p.  8.] 
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above  our  brother^  is  a  charge  to  the  accounts  of  the  last  day.     He 
that  lives  temperately  and  charitably^  whose  employment  is  religion^ 
whose  affections  are  lear  and  love^  whose  desires  are  after  heaven^  and 
do  not  dwell  below ;  that  man  can  long  and  pray  for  the  hastening 
of  the  coming  of  the  day  of  the  Lord«     Ue  that  does  not  really  desire 
and  long  for  that  day^  either  is  in  a  very  ill  condition^  or  does  not 
understand  that  he  is  in  a  good.     I  wiU  not  be  so  severe  in  this 
meditation  as  to  forbid  any  man  to  laugh^  that  believes  himself  shall 
be  called  to  so  severe  a  judgment ;  yet  St.  Hierome*  said  it,  Coram 
ccslo  et  terra  rationem  reddenms  totius  nostra  vita ;  et  tu  rides  ? 
'  heaven  and  earth  shall  see  all  the  follies  and  baseness  of  thy  life, 
and  dost  thou  laugh  ?^    That  we  may,  but  we  have  not  reason  to 
laugh  loudly  and  frequently  if  we  consider  things  wisely,  and  as  we 
are  concerned :  but  ijf  we  do,  yet  prasentis  temporis  ita  est  agenda 
latitia,  ut  sequentis  jvdicii  amaritudo  nunquam  recedat  a  memo- 
ria;   'so  laugh  here  that  you  may  not  forget  your  danger,  lest 
you  weep  for  ever.'     He  that  thinks  most  seriously  and  most  fre- 
quently of  this  fearful  appearance,  will  find  that  it  is  better  staying 
for  his  joys  till  this  sentence  be  past;  for  then  he  shall  perceive 
whether  he  hath  reason  or  no.     In  the  mean  time  wonder  not  that 
Gk)d,  who  loves  mankind  so  well,  should  punish  him  so  severely :  for 
therefore  the  evil  fall  into  an  accursed  portion,  because  they  despised 
that  which  God  most  loves,  His  Son  and  His  mercies.  His  graces, 
and  His  holy  spirit :  and  they  that  do  all  this,  have  cause  to  com- 
plain of  nothing  but  their  own  follies ;  and  they  shall  fed  the  accursed 
consequents  then,  when  they  shall  see  the  «fudge  sit  above  them, 
angry  and  severe,  inexorable  and  terrible ;  under  them  an  intolerable 
hm ;  within  them,  their  consciences  clamorous  and  diseased  :  with- 
out them,  all  the  world  on  fire ;  on  the  right  hand,  those  men  glori- 
fied whom  they  persecuted  or  despised :  on  the  left  hand,  the  devils 
accusing;  for  this  is  the  day  of  the  Lord's  terror,  and  who  is  able 
to  abide  it  f 

Seu  vigilo  intentus  studiis,  seu  dormio,  semper 
Judicis  eztremi  nostras  tuba  personet  aures. 

*  [Leg.  potius,  Senezquidam,  narrante      Diacono)  in  Sanctt.  anachoret  ^g}'pt. 
Hieronymo  (vel,  ut  alii  verius,  Pelagio      apothegm.,  lib.  iii.  23.] 
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THE  EETURN  OF  PRATERS  ; 
OR,  THE  CONDITIONS  OF  A  PRBVAJIiWO  FUtBR. 


John  ix.  8jL  ^  ,  ^^ 

Nino  lae  know  that  God  heareth  not  sinnef^&it  ^'jsut^-^f/idn  be  a 
worshiper  of  God,  and  doth  His  mil,  him  He  heareth. 

I  KNOW  not  which  is  the  greater  wonder,  either  that  prayer,  which 
is  a  duty  so  easy  and  facile,  so  ready  and  anted  to  the  powers,  and 
skill,  and  opportunities,  of  eveiy  man,  should  have  so  great  effects, 
and  be  productive  of  such  mighty  blessings ;  or  that  we  should  be  so 
unwilling  to  use  so  easy  an  instrument  of  procuring  so  much  good. 
The  first  declares  God's  goodness,  but  this  pubUshes  man's  folly  and 
weakness,  who  finds  in  himself  so  much  difficulty  to  perform  a  con- 
dition so  easnr  and  full  of  advantage.  But  the  order  ot  this  infelicity*' 
is  knotted  lixe  the  foldings  of  a  serpent;  all  those  parts  of  easiness 
which  invite  us  to  do  the  duty,  are  become  like  the  jomts  of  a  bulrush, 
not  bendings,  but  consolidations  and  stiffenings :  the  veiy  faciUty 
becomes  its  objection,  and  in  every  of  its  stages,  we  make  or  find  a 
huge  uneasiness.  At  first,  we  do  not  know  what  to  ask ;  and  when 
we  do,  then  we  find  difficulty  to  bring  our  wills  to  desire  it ;  and 
when  that  is  instructed  and  kept  in  awe,  it  mingles  interest,  and  con- 
founds the  purposes;  and  when  it  is  forced  to  ask  honestly  and 
severely^  then  it  wills  so  coldly,  that  God  hates  the  prayer;  and  if  it 
desires  fervently,  it  sometimes  turns  that  into  passion,  and  that 
passion  breaks  mto  murmurs  or  unquietness;  or  if  that  be  avoided, 
the  indifferency  cools  into  death,  or  the  fire  bums  violently  and  is 
quickly  spent ;  our  desires  are  dull  as  a  rock,  or  fugitive  as  lightning ; 
either  we  ask  ill  things  earnestly,  or  good  things  remissly ;  we  either 
court  our  own  danger,  or  are  not  zealous  for  our  real  safety ;  or  if  we 
be  right  in  our  matter,  or  earnest  in  our  affections,  and  lasting  in 
our  abode,  yet  we  miss  in  the  manner;  and  either  we  ask  for  evil^ 
ends,  or  without  religious  and  awful  apprehensions ;  or  we  rest  on 
the  words  and  signification  of  the  prayer,  and  never  take  care  to  pass 
on  to  action :  or  else  we  sacrifice  in  the  company  of  Korah,  being 

dners  of  a  schism  or  a  rebellion  in  religion;  or  we  bring  un- 
owed  censers^  our  hearts  send  up  to  Gbd  an  unholy  smoke,  a 
cloud  from  the  fires  of  lust ;  and  either  the  flames  of  lust  or  rage,^  of 
wine  or  revenge,  kindle  the  beast  that  is  laid  upon  the  altar ;  or  we 

1  ['felicity'  1678.] 
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bring  swine's  flesh,  or  a  dog's  neck^ ;  whereas  God  never  accepts  or 
delights  in  a  pr^er,  unless  it  be  for  a  holy  thing,  to  a  lawful  end, 
presented  unto  Him  upon  the  wings  of  zeal  and  love,  of  religious 
sorrow,  or  religious  joy;  by  sanctified  lips,  and  pure  hands,  and  a 
sincere  heart.  It  must  be  the  prayer  of  a  gracious  man ;  and  he  is 
only  gracious  before  God,  and  acceptable  and  efiective  in  his  prayer, 
whose  life  is  holy,  and  whose  prayer  is  holy;  for  both  these  are 
necessary  ingredients  to  the  constitution  of  a  prevailing  prayer; 
there  is  a  holiness  peculiar  to  the  man,  and  a  holiness  peculiar  to  the 
prayer,  that  must  adorn  the  prayer  beifore  it  can  be  united  to  the  in- 
tercession of  the  holy  Jesus,  in  which  union  alone  our  prayers  can  be 
prevailing. 

"  God  heareth  not  sinners,''  so  the  blind  man  in  the  text :  and 
confidently,  '^  this  we  know."  He  had  reason  indeed  for  his  con- 
fidence ;  it  was  a  proverbial  saying,  and  every  where  recorded  in  their 
scriptures,  which  were  read  in  the  synagogues  eveiy  sabbath-day. 
"  For  what  is  the  hope  of  the  hypocrite  ?"  saith  Job ;  "  will  God 
hear  his  cry  when  trouble  coraeth  upon  him''  ?"  No,  He  will  not. 
"For  if  I  regard  iniquity  in  my  heart,  the  Lord  will  not  hear  me," 
said  David ^;  and  so  saia  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  by  the  son  of  David: 
"When  distress  and  anguish  come  upon  you,  then  shall  they  call 
upon  Me,  but  I  will  not  answer ;  they  shall  seek  Me  early,  but  they 
shall  not  find  Me™."  And  Isaiah,  "  When  you  spread  forth  your 
hands,  I  will  hide  Mine  eyes  from  you ;  yea,  when  you  make  many 
prayers,  I  will  not  hear ;  your  hands  are  full  of  blood"."  And  again, 
"  When  they  fast,  I  will  not  hear  their  cry ;  and  when  they  will  offer 
burnt-offerings  and  oblations,  I  will  not  accept  them.  For  they 
have  loved  to  wander,  they  have  not  refrained  their  feet,  therefore  the 
Lord  will  not  accept  them;  He  will  now  remember  their  iniquity, 
and  visit  their  sins® "  Upon  these  and  many  other  authorities,  it 
grew  into  a  proverb,  Beus  non  exaudit  peccatores.  It  was  a  known 
case,  and  an  estabUshed  rule  in  religion,  "  Wicked  persons  are  neither 
fit  to  pray  for  themselves  nor  for  others." 

Which  proposition  let  us  first  consider  in  the  sense  of  that  purpose 
which  the  olind  man  spoke  it  in,  and  then  in  the  utmost  extent  of 
it,  as  its  analogy  and  equal  reason  goes  forth  upon  us  and  our  ne- 
cessities. 

*  I.  The  man  was  cured  of  his  blindness,  and  being  examined  con- 
cerning him  that  did  it,  named  and  gloried  in  his  physician :  but 
the  spiteful  pharisees  bid  him  give  gloiy  to  God,  and  defy  the  min- 
ister; for  God  indeed  was  good,  but  He  wrought  that  cure  by  a 
wicked  hand.  "  No,"  says  he,  "  this  is  impossible ;  if  this  man  were 
a  sinner  and  a  false  prophet/'  for  in  that  instance  the  accusation  was 

J  [Isaiah  Ixvi.  3.1  "  Im.  i.  15. 

k  Job  xxvii.  9.     '  •  Jer.  xiv.  12,  10.   Vide  etiam  Psalm. 
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intended^  ''  QoA  would  not  hear  his  prayer,  and  work  miracles  by 
him  in  verification  of  a  lie/'  "A  false  prophet  could  not  work  true 
miracles:''  this  hath  received  its  diminution,  when  the  case  was 
changed;  for  at  that  time  when  Christ  preached,  miracles  was  the 
only  or  the  great  verification  of  any  new  revelation ;  and  therefore  it 
proceeding  from  an  almighty  God,  must  needs  be  the  testimony  of 
a  divine  truth;  and  if  it  could  have  been  brought  for  a  he,  tnere 
could  not  then  have  been  sufiicient  instruction  given  to  mankind,  to 
prevent  their  belief  of  false  prophets  and  lying  doctrines.  But  when 
Christ  proved  His  doctrine  by  miracles,  that  no  enemy  of  His  did 
ever  do  so  great  before  or  after  Him,  then  He  also  told  that  after 
Him  His  friends  should  do  greater;  and  His  enemies  should  do 
some,  but  they  were  fewer,  and  very  inconsiderable,  and  therefore 
could  have  in  them  no  unavoidable  cause  of  deception,  because  they 
were  discovered  by  a  prophecy,  and  caution  was  given  against  them 
by  Him  that  did  greater  miracles,  and  yet  ought  to  have  been  believed 
if  He  had  done  out  one,  because  against  Him  there  had  been  no 
caution,  but  many  prophecies  creating  such  expectations  concerning 
Him,  which  He  verified  by  His  great  works.  So  that  in  this  sense  of 
working  miracles,  though  it  was  infinitely  true  that  the  blind  man 
said,  then  when  he  said  it,  yet  after  that  the  case  was  altered ;  and 
sinners,  magicians,  astrologers,  witches,  heretics,  simoniacs,  and 
wicked  persons  of  other  instances,  have  done  miracles,  and  God  hath 
heard  sinners,  and  wrought  His  own  works  by  their  hands,  or  suf- 
fered the  devil  to  do  His  works  under  their  pretences ;  and  many  at 
the  day  of  judgment  shall  plead  that  they  have  done  miracles  in 
Christ's  name,  and  yet  they  shall  be  rejected;  Christ  knows  them 
not,  and  their  portion  shall  be  with  dogs,  and  goats,  and  unbelievers. 

There  is  in  this  case  only  this  difference;  that  they  who  do 
miracles  in  opposition  to  Christ,  do  them  by  the  power  of  the  devil ; 
to  whom  it  is  permitted  to  do  such  things  which  we  think  miracles^ 
and  that  is  all  one  as  though  they  were ;  but  the  danger  of  them  is 
none  at  all  but  to  them  that  will  not  believe  Him  that  did  greater 
miracles,  and  prophesied  of  these  less,  and  gave  warning  of  their 
attending  danger,  and  was  confirmed  to  be  a  true  teacher  by  voices 
from  heaven,  and  by  the  resurrection  of  His  body  after  a  three  days' 
burial :  so  that  to  these  the  proposition  still  remains  true,  "  God 
hears  not  sinners,"  God  does  not  work  those  miracles;  but  con- 
cerning sinning  Christians,  God,  in  this  sense,  and  towards  the 
purix)ses  of  miracles,  does  hear  them,  and  hath  wrought  miracles  by 
them,  for  they  do  them  "  in  the  name  of  Christ,"  and  therefore  Christ 
said  "cannot  easily  speak  ill  of  Him;"  and  although  they  either 
prevaricate  in  their  lives  or  in  superinduced  doctrines,  yet  because 
the  miracles  are  a  verification  of  the  religion,  not  of  the  opinion, 
— of  the  power  of  truth  of  Christ,  not  of  the  veracity  of  the  man, 
— God  hath  heard  such  persons  many  times,  whom  men  have  long 
since,  and  to  this  day,  called  heretics ;  such  were  the  Novatians  and 
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Arians ;  for  to  the  heathens  they  could  only  prove  their  religion  by 
which  they  stood  distinguished  from  them;  but  we  find  not  that 
they  wrought  miracles  among  the  Christians^  or  to  verify  their  super- 
structures and  private  opinions.  But  besides  this  yet  we  may  also 
by  such  means  arrest  the  forwardness  of  our  judgments  and  con- 
demnations of  persons  disagreeing  in  their  opmions  from  us :  for 
those  persons'  whose  faith  Ood  eonfirmed  by  miracles^  was  an  entire 
faith;  and  although  they  might  have  false  opinions,  or  mistaken  ex- 
pUcations  of  true  opinions,  either  inartificial,  or  misunderstood,  ^et 
we  have  reason  to  oeUeve  their  faith  to  be  entire ;  for  that  which 
God  would  have  the  heathen  to  believe,  and  to  that  purpose  proved 
it  by  a  miracle.  Himself  intended  to  accept,  first  to  a  holy  life,  and 
then  to  glory :  the  false  opinion  should  bum,  and  themselves  escape  p. 
One  thmg  more  is  here  very  considerable,  that  in  this  very  instance 
of  working  miracles,  God  was  so  very  careful  not  to  hear  sinners  or 
permit  sinners  till  He  had  prevented  all  dangers  to  good  and  innocent 
persons,  that  the  case  of  Christ  and  His  aposUes  working  miracles 
was  so  clearly  separated  and  remarked  by  the  finger  of  God,  and 
distinguished  from  the  impostures  and  pretences  of  all  the  many 
antichrists  that  appeared  in  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Crete,  Syria,  and  the 
vicinage,  that  there  were  but  very  few  Christians  that  with  hearty  per- 
suasions fell  away  from  Christ  Qclttov  tls  rois  dvi  Xpiarov  ftera- 
bihi(€i€,  said  Galen <i,  ''It  is  not  easy  to  teach  anew  him  that  hath  been 
taught  by  Christ :"  and  St.  Austin'  tells  a  story  of  an  unbelieving 
man  that,  being  troubled  that  his  wife  was  a  Christian,  went  to  the 
oracle  to  ask  by  what  means  he  should  alter  her  persuasion ;  but  he 
was  answered,  ''it  could  never  be  done;  he  might  as  well  imprint 
characters  upon  the  face  of  a  torrent  or  a  rapid  river,  or  himself  fly 
in  the  air,  as  alter  the  persuasion  of  a  hearty  and  an  honest  Christian. 
I  would  to  God  it  were  so  now  in  all  instances,  and  that  it  were  so 
hard  to  draw  men  from  the  severities  of  a  holy  life,  as  of  old  they 
could  be  cozened,  disputed,  or  forced  out  of  their  faith.  Some  men 
are  vexed  with  hypocrisy,  and  then  their  hypocrisy  was  punished  with 
infidelity  and  a  wretchless  spirit.  Demas,  and  Simon  Magus,  and 
Ecebolius',  and  the  lapsed  confessors,  are  instances  of  human  craft 
or  human  weakness ;  but  they  are  scarce  a  number  that  are  remarked 
in  ancient  story  to  have  fallen  from  Christianity  by  direct  persuasions, 
or  the  efficacy  of  abusing  arguments  and  discourses.  The  reason  of 
it  is  the  truth  in  the  text :  God  did  so  avoid  hearing  sinners  in  this 
aflair,  that  He  never  permitted  them  to  do  any  miracles  so  as  to  do 
any  mischief  to  the  souls  of  good  men;  and  therefore  it  is  said,  the 
enemies  of  Christ  came  "  in  the  power  of  signs  and  wonders,  able  to 
deceive,  if  it  were  possible,  even  the  very  elect  -/'  but  that  was  not 
possible ;  without  their  faults  it  could  not  be ;  the  elect  were  suffi- 

'  [Vid.  1  Cor.  iil  15.]  »  [De  civit  Dei,  Ub.  xix.  cap.  23.  §  1. 

^  [De di£  puis.,  lib.iii.  cap.  3.  tODLTiii      torn.  rii.  col.  566.] 
p.  657.]  •  [Socr.  H.  £.  ilL  18.] 
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ciendy  streugthened,  and  the  evidence  of  Christ's  being  heard  of  God, 
and  that  none  of  His  enemies  were  heard  of  God  to  any  dangerous 
efTect,  was  so  great,  that  if  any  Christian  had  apostatized  or  fallen 
away  by  direct  persuasion,  it  was  like  the  sin  of  a  falling  angel,  of  so 
direct  a  malice  that  he  never  could  repent,  and  God  never  would 
pardon  him,  as  St.  Paul  twice  remarks  in  his  epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
The  result  of  this  discourse  is  the  first  sense  and  explication  of  the 
words,  ''  God  heareth  not  sinners,''  viz.,  in  that  in  which  they  are 
sinners  :  a  sinner  in  his  manners  may  be  heard  in  his  prayer,  in  order 
to  the  confirmation  of  his  faith ;  but  if  he  be  a  sinner  in  his  faith, 
God  hears  him  not  at  all  in  that  wherein  he  sins ;  for  God  is  truth, 
and  cannot  confirm  a  lie,  and  whenever  He  permitted  the  devil  to  do  it, 
he  secured  the  interest  of  His  elect,  that  is,  of  all  that  beUeve  in  Him 
and  love  Him,  ''lifting  up  holy  hands  without  wrath  and  doubting^'' 

n.  That  which  yet  concerns  us  more  nearly  is,  that  ''Qoi  hqareth 
not  sinners  :*'  that  is,  if  we  be  not  good  men,  our  prayers  will  do  us 
no  good ;  we  shall  be  in  the  condition  of  them  that  never  pray  at  alL 
The  prayers  of  a  wicked  man  are  like  the  breath  of  corrupted  lungs, 
God  turns  away  from  such  unwholesome  breathings. 

But  that  I  may  reduce  this  necessary  doctrine  to  a  method,  I  shall 
consider,  that  there  are  some  persons  whose  prayers  are  sins,  and 
some  otiiers  whose  prayers  are  inefiectual :  some  are  such  who  do 
not  pray  lawfully;  they  sin  when  they  pray,  while  they  remain  in 
that  st^  and  evil  condition;  others  are  such  who  do  not  obtain 
what  they  pray  for,  and  yet  their  prayer  is  not  a  direct  sin:  the 
prajrer  of  the  first  is  a  direct  abomination,  the  prayer  of  the  second 
IS  mndered ;  the  first  is  corrupted  by  a  direct  state  of  sin,  the  latter 
by  some  intervening  imperfection  and  unhandsome  circumstance  of 
action.  And  in  proportion  to  these  it  is  required,  first,  that  he  be  in 
a  state  and  possibility  of  acceptation ;  and  secondly,  that  the  prayer 
itself  be  in  a  proper  disposition.    Therefore  we  shall  consider, 

1.  What  are  those  conditions  which  are  required  in  every  person 
that  prays,  the  want  of  which  makes  the  prayer  to  be  a  sin ; 

2.  What  are  the  conditions  of  a  good  man's  prayer,  the  absence 
of  which  makes  that  even  his  prayer  return  empty ; 

3.  What  degrees  and  circumstances  of  piety  are  required  to  make 
a  man  fit  to  be  an  intercessor  for  others,  both  with  hoUness  in  him- 
self and  effect  to  them  he  prays  for ;  and, 

4.  As  an  appendix  to  these  considerations,  I  shall  add  the  proper 
indices  and  signification,  by  which  we  may  make  a  judgment  whether 
God  hath  heard  our  prayers  or  no. 

I.  Whosoever  prays  to  God  while  he  is  in  a  state  or  in  the  affec- 
tion to  sin,  his  prayer  is  an  abomination  to  God.  This  was  a  truth 
so  believed  by  all  nations  of  the  world,  that  in  all  religions  they  ever 

*  [1  Tim.  ii.  8.] 
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appointed  baptisms  and  ceremonid  expiations  to  cleanse  the  persons 
before  they  presented  themselves  in  their  holy  offices.  Beorum  iempla 
cum  adire  dUponitis,  ab  omni  vos  lobe  puroSf  lautos,  castisnmosque 
prastatis,  said  Arnobius"  to  the  gentiles ;  '  When  you  address  your- 
selves to  the  temples  of  your  God,  you  keep  yourselves  chaste,  and 
clean,  and  spotless/  They  washed  their  hands  and  wore  white  gar- 
ment^, they  refused  to  touch  a  dead  body,  they  avoided  a  spot  upon 
their  clothes  as  they  avoided  a  wound  upon  their  head :  /J117  Kodap^ 
yhp  KaOapov  e<^(l7rre(rdai  firi  ov  6€p,iT6v  ]}*^  that  was  the  religious 
ground  they  went  upon,  '  an  impure  thing  ought  not  to  touch  that 
which  is  holy,'  much  less  to  approach  the  prince  of  purities.  And 
this  was  the  sense  of  the  old  world  in  their  lustrations,  and  of  the 
Jews  in  their  preparatory  baptisms:  they  washed  their  hands,  to 
signify  that  they  should  cleanse  them  from  all  iniquity,  and  keep 
them  pure  from  blood  and  rapine ;  they  washed  their  garments,  but 
that  intended  they  should  not  be  spotted  with  the  flesh ;  and  their 
follies  consisted  in  this,  that  they  did  not  look  to  the  bottom  of 
their  lavatories ;  they  did  not  see  tlirough  the  veil  of  their  ceremonies, 
Plctgitiis  omnibus  inquinati  veniunt  ad  precandum,  et  ae  pi€  sacri- 
ficare  opinantur  si  cutem  laverint ;  tanquam  libidines  intra  pectus 
inclusas  ulli  amnes  abluant,  aut  ulla  maria  purijicent,  said  Lactan- 
tius* ;  '  they  come  to  their  prayers  dressed  round  about  with  wicked- 
ness, ut  quercus  hedera,  and  think  God  will  accept  their  offering  if 
their  skin  be  washed ;  as  if  a  river  could  purify  their  lustful  souls,  or 
a  sea  take  off  their  guilt.'  But  David  ^  reconciles  the  ceremony  with 
the  mystery,  "  I  will  wash  my  hands,  I  will  wash  them  in  innocency, 
and  so  I  will  go  to  Thine  altar.''  Ha  sunt  vera  munditia,  saith 
Tertullian',  non  quas  plerique  superstitiose  curant,  ad  omnem  ora- 
tionem  etiam  cum  lavacro  totius  corporis  aquam  sumentes,  Hhis  is 
the  true  purification,  not  that  which  most  men  do,  superstitiously 
deansing  their  hands  and  washing  when  they  go  to  prayers,  but 
cleansing  the  soul  from  all  impietv,  and  leaving  every  affection  to 
sin;  then  they  come  pure  to  God :  and  this  is  it  which  the  apostle 
also  signifies,  having  translated  the  gentile  and  Jewish  ceremony  into 
the  spirituality  of  the  gospel,  "  I  will  therefore  that  men  pray  every- 
where," levantes  puras  mantis,  '  lifting  up  clean  hands,'  so  it  is  in 
the  vulgar  Latin ;  iaLovs  x^*/>ci^»  so  it  is  in  the  Greek,  '  holy  hands ;' 
thafs  the  purity  that  God  looks  for  upon  them  that  lift  up  their 
hands  to  Him  in  prayer.  And  this  veiy  thins  is  founded  upon  the 
natural  constitution  of  things,  and  their  essential  proportion  to  each 
other; — 

1.  It  is  an  act  of  profanation  for  any  unholy  person  to  handle 
holy  things  and  holy  offices.  For  if  God  was  ever  careful  to  put  all 
holy  things  into  cancels,  and  immure  them  with  acts  and  laws  and 

•  [Lib.  Tii.  cap.  16.  p.  237.]  f  fPs.  xxvL  6.] 

•  [Hierocl.  in  Pythag.,  p.  10.]  «  [De  orat,  §  11.  p.  133  C] 
«  [Inst,  lib.  ▼.  cap.  20.  torn.  i.  p.  415.] 
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cautions  of  separation;  and  the  very  sanctification  of  them  was 
nothing  else  but  the  solemn  separating  them  from  common  usages^ 
that  E^mself  might  be  distinguished  from  men  by  actions  of  pro- 
priety; it  is  naturally  certain^  He  that  would  be  differenced  from 
common  things,  would  be  infinitely  divided  from  things  that  are 
wicked.  If  tmngs  that  are  lawful  may  yet  be  unholy  in  this  sense, 
much  more  are  unlawful  tilings  most  unholy  in  all  senses.  If  God 
will  not  admit  of  that  which  is  beside  religion.  He  will  less  endure 
that  which  is  against  reUgion.  And  therefore  if  a  common  man 
must  not  serve  at  the  altajr,  how  shall  He  abide  a  wicked  man  to 
stand  there?  No,  He  will  not  endure  him,  but  He  will  cast  him  and 
his  prayer  into  the  separation  of  an  infinite  and  eternal  distance^ 

Sic  profanatis  sacris 

Peritura  Troja  perdldit  primum  Deos  * ; 

80  Troy  entered  into  ruin  when  their  prayers  became  uuhofy,  and 
they  profaned  the  rites  of  their  religion. 

2.  A  wicked  person,  while  he  remains  in  that  condition,  is  not 
the  natural  object  of  pity.  "E^eo's  iari  \{hrrj  m  iirl  dva^Cios 
KOKOTraOovvTi,  said  Zeno^;  'mercy  is  a  sorrow  or  a  trouble  at  that 
misery  which  falls  upon  a  person  which  deserved  it  not.'  And  so 
Aristotle®  defines  it,  it  is  Xvirq  rts  M  r<p  Trovrjp^^  rod  iiva^Cov 
TVYX!^^^^'  when  we  see  the  person  deserves  a  better  fortune  or  is 
disposed  to  a  fairer  entreaty,  men  we  naturally  pity  him  :  and  Sinoa 
pleaded  for  pity  to  the  Trojans,  saying, 

Miserere  animi  non  digna  ferentis  •. 

For  who  pitieth  the  fears  of  a  base  man  who  hath  treacherously 
murdered  his  friend  ?  or  who  will  lend  a  friendly  sigh  when  he  sees 
a  traitor  to  his  country  pass  forth  through  the  execrable  gates'  of 
cities  ?  and  when  any  curcumstance  of  baseness,  that  is,  any  thing  that 
takes  off  the  excuse  of  infirmity,  does  accompany  a  sin, — such  as  are 
ingratitude,  peijury,  perseverance,  delight,  malice,  treachery, — then 
every  man  scorns  the  criminal,  and  God  delights  and  rejoices  in  and 
laughs  at  the  calamity  of  such  a  person.  When  Yitellius  with  his 
hands  bound  behind  lum,  his  imperial  robe  rent,  and  with  a  dejected 
countenance  and  an  ill  name,  was  led  to  execution,  every  man  cursed 
him,  but  no  man  wept;  deformity  exitus  misericordiam  abstulerat, 
saith  Tacitus?,  '  the  filthiness  of  his  life  and  death  took  away  pity.' 
So  it  is  with  us  in  our  prayers;  while  we  love  our  sin,  we  must 
nurse  all  its  children;  and  when  we  roar  in  our  lustful  beds,  and 
groan  with  the  whips  of  an  exterminating  angel,  cliastising  those 
vwoycurrpCovs  iindviuas,  as  Aretas**  calls  them,  '  the  lusts  of  the  lower 

*  [Petron.  Satyr.,  cap.  89.  lin.  52.]  '  [Plut  de  curios.,  torn.  viii.  p.  58.] 

*  [Apud  Diog.  Laert,  lib.  viL  cap.  i.  «  [Hist  iii.  85.] 

I  63.  torn.  ii.  p.  160.]  ^  [reus  tvh  ycurrpl  6p4(tau    Arethai 

«  [Rhet.  ii.  8.]  Caes.  Cappad.  episc.  in  ApocaL  L  13.  p. 

*  [Xvirfip^,  edd.]  890.] 

*  [Virg.  /En.  ii.  144.] 
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belly/  wantonness,  and  its  mother  intemperance,  we  feel  the  price  of 
our  sin,  that  which  God  foretold  to  be  their  issues,  that  wUch  He 
threatened  us  withal,  and  that  which  is  the  natural  consequence, 
and  its  certain  expectation,  that  which  we  delighted  in  and  chose, 
even  then  when  we  refused  Gk>d,  and  threw  away  felicity,  and  hated 
virtue.  For  punishment  is  but  the  latter  part  of  sin;  it  is  not  a  new 
thing  and  distinct  from  it :  or  if  we  will  kiss  the  hysena,  or  dip  the 
lamia  about  the  neck,  we  have  as  certainly  chosen  the  tail  and  its 
venomous  embraces,  as  the  face  and  lip.  Every  man  that  sins  against 
Gk>d  and  loves  it,  or,  which  is  all  one,  continues  in  it,  for  by  inter- 
pretation that  is  love,  hath  all  the  circumstances  of  unworthiness 
towards  God ;  he  is  imthankful,  and  a  breaker  of  his  vows,  and  a 
despiser  of  His  mercies,  and  impudent  against  His  jud^ents ;  he  is 
false  to  his  profession,  false  to  his  faith ;  he  is  an  un&iendly  person, 
and  useth  Him  barbarously,  who  hath  treated  him  with  an  affection 
not  less  than  infinite ;  and  if  any  man  does  half  so  much  evil  and  so 
unhandsomely  to  a  man,  we  stone  him  with  stones  and  curses,  with 
reproach,  and  an  unrelenting  scorn.  And  how  then  shall  such  a 
person  hope  that  God  should  pity  him  ?  For  God  better  understands, 
and  deeper  resents,  and  more  essentially  hates,  and  more  severely 
exacts,  the  circumstances  and  degrees  of  baseness,  than  we  can  do ; 
and  therefore  proportionably  scorns  the  person  and  derides  the 
calamity.  Is  not  unthankfulness  to  Gt>d  a  greater  baseness  and  un- 
worthiness than  unthankfulness  to  our  patron  ?  and  is  not  He  as 
sensible  of  it  and  more  than  we  ?  These  things  are  more  than  words; 
and  therefore  if  no  man  pities  a  base  person,  let  us  remember  that 
no  man  is  so  base  in  any  thing  as  in  his  unhandsome  demeanour 
towards  God.  Do  we  not  profess  ourselves  His  servants,  and  yet 
serve  the  devil  ?  do  we  not  five  upon  God's  provision,  and  yet  stuid 
or  work  at  the  command  of  lust  or  avarice,  human  r^ards  and  little 
interests  of  the  world?  We  call  Him  Fiiher  when  we  desire  our 
portion,  and  yet  spend  it  in  the  society  of  all  His  enemies.  In  short, 
let  our  actions  to  God  and  their  circumstances  be  supposed  to  be 
done  towards  men,  and  we  should  scorn  ourselves;  and  how  then 
can  we  expect  God  should  not  scorn  us,  and  reject  our  prayer,  when 
we  have  done  all  the  dishonour  to  Him,  and  with  all  the  unhand- 
someness  in  the  world  ?  Take  heed  lest  we  fall  into  a  condition  of 
evil  in  which  it  shall  be  said,  you  may  thank  yourselves ;  and  be 
infinitely  afraid  lest  at  the  same  time  we  be  in  a  condition  of  person 
in  which  God  will  upbraid  our  unwortliiness,  and  scorn  our  persons, 
and  rejoice  in  our  cdamity.  The  first  is  intolerable,  the  second  is 
irremediable ;  the  first  proclaims  our  folly,  and  the  second  declares 
God's  final  justice;  in  the  first  there  is  no  comfort,  in  the  latter 
there  is  no  remedy;  that  therefore  makes  us  miserable,  and  this 
renders  us  desperate. 

8.  This  great  truth  is  further  manifested  by  the  necessary  and 
convenient  appendages  of  prayer  required,  or  advised,  or  recom- 
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mended,  in  holy  scripture.  For  why  is  fasting  prescribed  together 
with  prayer?  For  ''neither  if  we  eat,  are  we  the  better;  neither  if 
we  eat  not,  are  we  the  worse ;''  and  Ood  does  not  delight  in  that 
service,  the  first,  second,  and  third  part  of  which  is  nothing  but  pain 
and  sdif-afiSiction.  But  therefore  fasting  is  useful  with  prayer,  be- 
cause it  is  a  penal  duty,  and  an  action  of  repentance ;  for  then  only 
Ood  hears  sinners,  when  they  enter  first  into  the  gates  of  repentance, 
and  proceed  in  all  the  regions  of  sorrow  and  carefulness ;  therefore 
we  are  commanded  to  fast,  that  we  may  pray  with  more  spirituality, 
and  with  repentance ;  that  is,  without  the  loads  of  meat,  and  without 
the  loads  of  sin.  Of  the  same  consideration  it  is  that  alms  are  pre- 
scribed together  with  prayer,  because  it  is  a  part  of  that  charity, 
without  which  our  souls  are  enemies  to  all  that  which  ought  to  be 
equally  valued  with  our  own  lives. 

But  besides  this,  we  may  easily  observe  what  special  undecencies 
there  are,  which  besides  the  general  malignity  and  demerit,  are 
roecial  deleteries  and  hinderances  to  our  prayers,  by  irreconciUng 
lie  person  of  him  that  prays ; — 

1.  The  first  is  unmercifulness.  "'Ovre  i(  Upov  fiaiixip,  ofh-t  tK  rrjs 
iofBpoiyjrCvris  <^(r(a>9  &4>aip€Tiov  top  tk^ov,  said  one*^  in  Stobseus ';  and 
they  were  well  joined  together :  ''  He  that  takes  mercy  from  a  man  is 
like  him  that  takes  an  altar  from  the  temple/'  the  temple  is  of  no 
use  without  an  altar,  and  the  man  cannot  pray  without  mercy;  and 
there  are  infinite  of  prayers  sent  forth  by  men  which  Qoa  never 
attends  to  but  as  to  so  many  sin^,  because  the  men  live  in  a  course 
of  rapine,  or  tyranny,  or  oppression,  or  uncharitableness,  or  some- 
thing that  is  most  contrary  to  Ood,  because  it  is  unmerciful.  Be- 
member,  that  Ood  sometimes  puts  thee  into  some-  images  of  His 
own  relation.  We  beg  of  Ood  for  mercy,  and  our  brother  begs  of 
us  for  pity :  and  therefore  let  us  deal  equally  with  Ood  and  all  the 
world.  1  see  myself  fall  by  a  too  freauent  infirmity,  and  still  I  beg 
for  pardon,  and  hope  for  pity:  thy  orother  that  offends  thee,  he 
hopes  so  too,  and  would  fam  have  the  same  measure,  and  would  be 
as  glad  thou  wouldst  pardon  him,  as  thou  wouldst  rejoice  in  thy  own 
forgiveness.  I  am  troubled  when  Ood  rejects  my  prayer,  or  instead 
of  hearing  mv  petition  sends  a  judgment :  is  not  thy  tenant,  or  thy 
servant,  or  thy  client,  so  to  thee?  does  not  he  tremble  at  thy 
frown,  and  is  of  an  uncertain  soul  till  thou  speakest  kindly  unto  him, 
and  observe  thy  looks  as  he  watches  the  colour  of  the  bean  coming 
from  the  box  of  sentence,  life  or  death  depending  on  it  P  When  he  ^ 
begs  of  thee  for  mercy,  his  passion  is  greater,  his  necessities  more 
pungent,  his  apprehension  more  brisk  and  sensitive,  his  case  dressed 
with  the  circumstance  of  pity,  and  thou  thyself  canst  better  feel  his 
condition  than  thou  dost  usually  perceive  the  earnestness  of  thy  own 
prayers  to  Ood ;  and  if  thou  regardest  not  thy  brother  whom  thou 
seest,  whose  case  thou  feelest,  whose  circumstances  can  afflict  thee, 

*  [Phocwn.]  J  [Floril.  i.  31.] 
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whose  passion  is  dressed  to  thjr  fancy^  and  proportioned  to  thy  capa- 
city, how  shall  God  regard  thy  distant  prayer,  or  be  melted  with  thy 
cold  desire,  or  softened  with  thy  dnr  story,  or  moved  by  thy  unre- 
penting  soul  f  If  I  be  sad,  I  seek  for  comfort,  and  go  to  God  and 
to  the  ministry  of  His  creatures  for  it ;  and  is  it  not  just  in  God  to 
stop  His  own  fountains,  and  seal  the  cisterns  and  little  emanations 
of  the  creatures  from  thee,  who  shuttest  thy  hand,  and  shuttest  thy 
eye;  and  twistest  thy  bowels  against  thy  brother,  who  would  as  fain  be 
comforted  as  thou?  It  is  a  strange  'iuacal  passion'  that  so  hardens  a 
man's  bowels,  that  nothing  proceeds  from  him  but  the  name  of  his 
own  disease ;  a  Miserere  mei  Deus,  a  prayer  to  Gt)d  for  pity  upon 
him  that  will  not  shew  pity  to  others.  We  are  troubled  when 
God  through  severity  breaks  our  bones,  and  hardens  His  face  against 
us ;  but  we  think  our  poor  brother  is  made  of  iron,  and  not  of  flesh 
and  blood,  as  we  are.  God  hath  bound  merc^  upon  us  by  the  iron 
bands  of  necessity,  and  though  God's  mercy  is  the  measure  of  His 
justice,  yet  justice  is  the  measure  of  our  mercy ;  and  as  we  do  to  others, 
it  shall  oe  done  to  us,  even  in  the  matter  of  pardon  and  of  bounty, 
of  gentleness  and  remission,  of  bearing  each  other's  burdens,  and 
fair  interpretation ;  "  Forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive  them 
that  trespass  against  us,'  so  we  pray.  The  final  sentence  in  this 
affair  is  recorded  by  St.  James,  "  He  that  shews  no  mercy,  shall  have 
justice  without  mercy*:"  as  thy  poor  brother  hath  groaned  under 
thy  cruelty  and  ungentle  nature  without  remedy,  so  shalt  thou  before 
the  throne  of  God ;  thou  shalt  pray,  and  plead,  and  call,  and  cry, 
and  beg  again,  and  in  the  midst  of  thy  despairing  noises  be  carri^ 
into  the  regions  of  sorrow,  which  never  did  and  never  shall  feel  a 
mercy.    "  God  never  can  hear  the  prayers  of  an  unmerciful  man." 

2.  Lust  and  uncleanness  is  a  direct  enemy  to  the  praying  man, 
an  obstruction  to  his  prayers ;  for  this  is  not  only  a  profanation,  but 
a  direct  sacrilege ;  it  defiles  a  temple  to  the  ground ;  it  takes  from  a 
man  all  aflcction  to  spiritual  things,  and  mingles  his  very  soul  with 
the  things  of  the  world ;  it  makes  his  understanding  low,  and  his 
reasonings  cheap  and  foolish,  and  it  destroys  his  confidence,  and  all 
his  manly  hopes ;  it  makes  his  spirit  light,  effeminate,  and  fantastic, 
and  dissolves  his  attention ;  and  makes  his  mind  so  to  disafiect  aU 
the  objects  of  his  desires,  that  when  he  prays  he  is  as  uneasy  as  an 
impaled  person,  or  a  condemned  criminal  upon  the  hook  or  wheel ; 
ana  it  hath  in  it  this  evil  quality,  that  a  lustful  person  cannot  pray 
heartily  against  his  sin ;  he  cannot  desire  his  cure,  for  his  will  is 
contradictory  to  his  collect,  and  he  would  not  that  God  should  hear 
the  words  of  his  prayer,  which  he  (poor  man)  never  intended.  For 
no  crime  so  seizes  upon  the  will  as  that ;  some  sins  steal  an  affection, 
or  obey  a  temptation,  or  secure  an  interest,  or  work  by  the  way  of 
understanding,  but  lust  seizes  directly  upon  the  will.  For  the  devil 
knows  well  that  the  lusts  of  the  body  are  soon  cured ;  the  uneasines? 

**  James  ii.  13. 
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that  dwells  there  is  a  disease  very -tolerable,  and  every  degree  of  ' 
patience  can  pass  under  it :  but  therefore  the  devil  seizes  upon  the 
will,  and  thaf  s  it  that  makes  adulteries  and  all  the  species  of  uu- 
cleanness ;  and  lust  grows  so  hard  a  cure,  because  the  K)nnality  of  it 
is  that  it  will  not  be  cured;  the  will  loves  it,  and  so  lon^  as  it  does, 
God  cannot  love  the  man ;  for  God  is  the  prince  of  purities,  and  the 
Son  of  God  is  the  king  of  virgins,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  all  love, 
and  that  is  all  purity  and  all  spirituaUty :  and  therefore  the  prayer  of 
an  adulterer,  or  an  unclean  person,  is  like  the  sacrifices  to  Moloch, 
or  the  rites  of  Flora,  udi  Caio  spectator  esse  non  potuit  ^;  a  good 
man  will  not  endure  them ;  much  less  will  God  entertain  such  reek- 
ings  of  the  Dead  sea  and  clouds  of  Sodom.     For  so  an  impure    <^  P\ 

vapour  begotten  of  the  slime  of  the  earth  by  the  fevers  and  adul- 
terous heats  of  an  intemperate  summer  sun,  striving  by  the  ladder  of 
a  mountain  to  dimb  up  to  heaven,  and  rolling  into  various  figures 
by  an  uneasy,  unfixed  revolution,  and  stopped  at  the  middle  region 
of  the  air,  being  thrown  from  his  pride  and  attempt  of  passing  to- 
wards the  seat  of  the  stars,  turns  into  an  unwholesome  flame,  and 
like  the  breath  of  hell  is  confined  into  a  prison  of  darkness  and  a 
doud,  till  it  breaks  into  diseases,  plagues,  and  mildews,  stink  and 
blastings ;  so  is  the  prayer  of  an  unchaste  person :  it  strives  to  climb 
the  battlements  of  heaven,  but  because  it  is  a  flame  of  sulphur,  salt, 
and  bitumen,  and  was  kindled  in  the  dishonourable  regions  below, 
derived  from  hell,  and  contrarv  to  God,  it  cannot  pass  forth  to  the 
element  of  love,  but  ends  in  barrenness  and  murmur,  fantastic  ex- 
pectations, and  trifling  imaginative  confidences ;  and  they  at  last  end 
in  sorrows  and  despair.  Every  state  of  sin  is  against  the  possibility 
of  a  man^s  being  accepted ;  but  these  have  a  proper  venom  against 
the  graciousness  of  the  person,  and  the  power  of  the  prayer.  God 
can  never  accept  an  unholy  prayer,  and  a  wicked  man  can  never  send 
forth  any  other;  the  waters  pass  through  impure  aqueducts  and 
channels  of  brimstone,  and  therefore  end  in  brimstone  and  fire,  but 
never  in  forgiveness  and  the  blessings  of  an  eternal  charity. 

Henceforth  therefore  never  any  more  wonder  that  men  pray  so 
seldom ;  there  are  few  that  feel  the  relish,  and  are  enticed  with  the 
deliciousness,  and  refreshed  with  the  comforts,  and  instructed  with 
the  sanctity,  and  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  a  holy  prayer :  but 
cease  also  to  wonder,  that  of  those  few  that  say  many  prayers,  so  few 
find  any  return  of  any  at  aU.  To  make  up  a  good  and  a  lawful 
prayer,  there  must  be  charity,  with  all  its  daughters,  "  alms,'^  "  for- 
giveness," not  judging  uncharitablv ;  there  must  be  purity  of  spirit, 
that  is,  purity  of  intention ;  and  there  must  be  purity  of  the  body 
and  soul,  that  is,  the  cleanness  of  chastity ;  and  there  must  be  no 
vice  remaining,  no  affection  to  sin :  for  he  that  brings  his  body  to 
God,  and  hath  left  his  will  in  the  power  of  any  sin,  ofl'ers  to  God  the 
calves  of  his  lips,  but  not  a  whole  burnt-otTering ;  a  lame  oblation, 

*  [Martial.i  lib.  i.  prafat.  et  epigr.  3. — Val.  Max.  ii.  10.  8.] 
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but  iiot  a  ''reasonable  sacrifice*;^'  and  therefore  their  portion  shall 
be  amongst  them  whose  prayers  were  never  recorded  in  the  book  of 
life^  whose  tears  Ood  never  put  into  His  bottle,  whose  desires  shall 
remain  ineffectual  to  eternal  ages.  Take  heed  you  do  not  lose  your 
prayers,  ''  for  by  them  ye  hope  to  have  eternal  life ;"  and  let  any  of 
you  whose  conscience  is  most  religious  and  tender,  consider  what 
condition  that  man  is  in  that  hath  not  said  his  prayers  in  thirty  or 
forb^  years  together ;  and  that  is  the  true  state  of  him  who  hath  lived 
so  long  in  the  course  of  an  unsanctified  life ;  in  all  that  while  he 
never  said  one  prayer  that  did  him  any  good ;  but  they  ought  to  be 
reckoned  to  him  upon  the  account  of  Us  sins.  He  that  is  in  the 
affection,  or  in  the  habit,  or  in  the  state,  of  any  one  sin  whatsoever, 
is  at  such  distance  from  and  contrariety  to  God,  that  he  provokes 
Ood  to  anger  in  every  prayer  he  makes :  and  then  add  but  this  con- 
sideration ;  that  prayer  is  the  great  sum  of  our  reUgion,  it  is  the 
effect,  and  the  exercise,  and  the  beginning,  and  the  promoter,  of  all 
graces,  and  the  consummation  and  perfection  of  many;  and  all  those 
persons  who  pretend  towards  heaven,  and  yet  are  not  experienced  in 
the  secrets  of  religion,  they  reckon  their  piety,  and  account  their 
hopes,  only  upon  the  stock  of  a  few  prayers.  It  may  be  they  pray 
twice  every  day,  it  may  be  thrice,  and  blessed  be  Gk>d  for  it;  so  far 
is  veiy  well :  but  if  it  shall  be  remembered  and  considered  that  this 
course  of  piety  is  so  far  from  warranting  any  one  course  of  sin,  that 
any  one  habitual  and  cherished  sin  d^roys  the  effect  of  all  that 
piety,  we  shall  see  there  is  reason  to  account  this*  to  be  one  of  those 
great  arguments,  with  which  Grod  hath  so  bound  the  duty  of  holy 
living  upon  us,  that  without  a  holy  life  we  cannot  in  any  sense  be 
happy,  or  have  the  effect  of  one  prayer.  But  if  we  be  returning  and 
repenting  sinners,  Gbd  delights  to  hear,  because  He  delights  to 
save  us : 

^^  Si  precibus  (dizenmt)  numiiui  justit 
VictftremoUetcunt '  i 

When  a  man  is  holy,  then  Gh)d  is  gracious,  and  a  holy  life  is  the 
best,  and  it  is  a  continual  prayer ;  and  repentance  is  the  best  argu- 
ment to  move  Ood  to  mercy,  because  it  is  the  instrument  to  unite 
our  prayers  to  the  intercession  of  the  holy  Jesus. 


SEEMON  V. 


After  these  evidences  of  scripture,  and  reason  derived  from  its 
analogy,  there  will  be  less  necessity  to  take  any  particular  notices  of 
those  httle  objections  which  are  usually  made  from  the  experience  oi 
the  success  and  prosperities  of  evil  persons.     For  true  it  is  there  is  in 

I  [Oyid.  Metam.  I  377.] 
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the  world  a  generation  of  men  that  pray  long  and  loud,  and  ask  for 
vile  things,  such  which  they  ought  to  fear,  and  pray  against,  and  yet 
they  are  heard;  ''the  tat  upon  earth  eat  and  worship"-/'  but  if 
these  men  ask  things  hurtful  and  sinful,  it  is  certain  Ood  hears 
them  not  in  mercy  :  they  pray  to  God  as  despairing  Saul  did  to  his 
armour-bearer,  Sta  super  me  et  interfice  me,  'stand  upon  me  and 
kill  me;'  and  he  that  obeyed  his  voice  did  him  dishonour,  and 
sinned  against  the  head  of  his  king,  and  his  own  life.  And  the 
vicious  persons  of  old  prayed  to  Lavema, 


Polchrs  Lftverns, 


Da  mihi  fallere,  da  justum  sanctumque  rideri, 
Noctem  peccatis  et  fraudibus  objice  nubem  ". 

'  Give  me  a  prosperous  robbery,  a  rich  prey  and  secret  escape,  let  me 
become  rich  with  thieving,  ana  stiU  be  accounted  holy/  For  every 
sort  of  men  hath  some  religion  or  other,  by  the  measures  of  wliich 
they  proportion  their  lives  and  their  pravers ;  now  as  the  Holy  Spirit 
of  God,  teaching  us  to  pray,  makes  us  like  Himself,  in  order  to  a  holy 
and  an  effective  prayer;  and  no  man  prays  well  but  he  that  prays  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  "  the  Spirit  of  holiness,''  and  he  that  prays  with 
the  Spirit  must  be  made  like  to  the  Spirit ;  he  is  first  sanctified  and 
made  holy,  and  then  made  fervent,  and  then  his  praver  ascends 
beyond  the  clouds :  first,  he  is  renewed  in  the  spirit  oi  his  mind, 
and  then  he  is  inflamed  with  holy  fires,  and  guided  by  a  bright  star ; 
first  purified  and  then  lightened,  then  burning  and  shining :  so  is 
every  man  in  every  of  his  prayers ;  he  is  always  like  the  spirit  by 
which  he  prays :  if  he  be  a  lustful  person,  he  prays  with  a  lustfiu 
spirit ;  if  he  does  not  pray  for  it,  he  cannot  heartily  pray  against  it : 
if  he  be  a  tyrant  or  a  usurper,  a  robber  or  a  murderer,  he  hath  his 
Lavema  too,  by  which  all  his  desires  are  guided,  and  his  prayers 
directed,  and  ms  petitions  famished :  he  cannot  pray  against  that 
spirit  that  possesses  him  and  hath  seized  upon  his  will  and  affections : 
if  he  be  filled  with  a  lying  spirit,  and  be  conformed  to  it  in  the 
image  of  his  mind,  he  will  be  so  also  in  the  expressions  of  his  prayer, 
and  the  sense  of  his  soul.  Since  therefore  no  prayer  can  be  good 
but  that  which  is  ts^ught  by  the  Spirit  of  grace,  none  holy  but  the 
man  whom  God's  Spirit  hath  sanctified,  and  therefore  none  heard 
to  any  purposes  of  olessing  which  the  Holy  Ghost  docs  not  make 
for  us ;  for  He  makes  intercession  for  the  saints,  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
is  the  precentor  or  rector  chori,  '  the  master  of  the  choir ;'  it  follows 
that  all  other  prayers,  being  made  with  an  evil  spirit,  must  have  an 
evil  portion ;  ana  though  the  devils  by  their  oracles  have  given  some 
answers,  and  by  their  significations  have  foretold  some  future  con- 
tingencies,  and  in  their  government  and  subordinate  rule  have  as- 
sisted some  armies,  and  discovered  some  treasures,  and  prevented 
some  snares  of  chance  and  accidents  of  men;  yet  no  man  that 
reckons  by  the  measures  of  reason  or  religion,  reckons  witches  and 

»  Psalm  xxii.  29.  "  [Hor.  £p.  L  16.  lin.  60.] 
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conjurors  amongst  blessed  and  prosperous  persons :  these  and  all  other 
evil  persons  have  an  evil  spirit,  by  the  measures  of  which  their  desires 
begin  and  proceed  on  to  issue ;  but  this  success  of  theirs  neither  ciomes 
firom  God,  nor  brings  felicity  :  but  if  it  comes  from  God,  it  is  anger ; 
if  it  descends  upon  good  men,  it  is  a  curse ;  if  upon  eyil  men,  it  is  a  sin ; 
'  and  then  it  is  a  present  curse,  and  leads  on  to  an  eternal  infelicity. 
Plutarch  °  reports,  that  the  Tyrians  tied  their  gods  with  chains,  because 
certain  persons  did  dream  that  Apollo  said  he  would  leave  their  city,  and 
go  to  the  party  of  Alexander,  who  then  besieged  the  town  :  and  Apollo- 
dorusP  tells  of  some  that  tied  the  image  of  Saturn  with  bauds  of  wool 
upon  his  feet.  So  some  Christians ;  they  think  God  is  tied  to  their 
sect,  and  bound  to  be  of  their  side  and  the  interest  of  their  opinion,  and 
they  think  He  can  never  go  to  the  enemy's  party  so  long  as  they 
charm  Him  with  certain  forms  of  words  or  disguises  of  their  own ; 
and  then  all  the  success  they  have,  and  all  the  evils  that  are  pros- 

Serous,  all  the  mischief  they  do,  and  all  the  ambitious  designs  that 
0  succeed,  they  reckon  upon  the  account  of  their  prayers ;  and  well 
they  may  :  for  their  prayers  are  sins,  and  their  desires  are  evil ;  they 
wish  mischief,  and  they  act  iniquity,  and  they  enjoy  their  sin :  and 
if  this  be  a  blessing  or  a  cursing,  themselves  shall  then  judge,  and 
all  the  world  shall  perceive,  when  the  accounts  of  aU  the  world  are 
truly  stated ;  then,  when  prosperity  shall  be  caUed  to  accounts,  and 
adversity  shall  receive  its  comforts,  when  virtue  shall  have  a  crown, 
and  the  satisfaction  of  all  sinful  desires  shall  be  recom})ensed  with 
an  intolerable  sorrow,  and  the  despair  of  a  perishing  soul.  Nero's 
mother**  prayed  passionately  that  her  son  might  be  emperor;  and 
many  persons,  of  whom  St.  James'  speaks,  ''pray  to  spend  upon 
their  lusts,"  and  they  are  heard  too  :  some  were  not,  and  very  many 
are ;  and  some,  that  fight  against  a  just  possessor  of  a  country,  pray 
that  their  wars  may  be  prosperous ;  and  sometimes  they  have  oeen 
\^'  heard  too" :  and  Jidiau  the  apostate  prayed,  and  sacrificed,  and  en- 
quired of  demons,  and  burned  man's  flesh,  and  operated  with  secret 
rites,  and  all  that  he  might  craftily  and  powerfully  oppose  the  religion 
of  Christ ;  and  he  was  heard  too,  and  did  mischief  beyond  the  msJice 
and  the  effect  of  his  predecessors,  that  did  swim  in  christian  blood : 
but  when  we  sum  up  the  accounts  at  the  foot  of  their  lives,  or  so  soon 
as  the  thing  was  understood,  and  find  that  the  effect  of  Agrippina's 
prayer  was,  that  her  son  murdered  her :  and  of  those  lustful  petition- 
ers in  St.  James,  that  they  were  given  over  to  the  tyranny  and  posses- 
sion of  their  passions  and  baser  appetites ;  and  the  effect  of  Julian 
^  the  apostate's  prayer  was,  that  he  lived  and  died  a  professed  enemy  of 
Christ ;  and  the  effect  of  the  prayers  of  usurpers  is  that  they  do  mis- 
chief, and  reap  curses,  and  undo  mankind,  and  provoke  God,  and 
y  live  hated,  and  die  miserable,  and  shall  possess  the  fruit  of  their  sin 

*  f  Alexandr.  cap.  xxiv.  torn.  iv.  p.  58.]  '  [Chap.  iv.  S.] 

»  [In  Macrob.  Saturn,  i.  8.]  •  [Written  about  A.D.  165a] 

q  [Dio,  lib.  Ixi.  p.690B.] 
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to  eternal  ages;  these  will  be  no  objections  to  the  truth  of  the 
former  discourse^  but  greater  instances^  that^  if  by  hearing  our  prayers 
we  mean  or  intend  a  blessings  we  must  also  by  making  prayers  mean 
that  the  man  first  be  holy,  and  his  desires  just  and  charitaDle,  before 
he  can  be  admitted  to  the  throne  of  grace,  or  converse  with  Ood  by 
the  intercourses  of  a  prosperous  prayer. — ^Thaf  s  the  first  general. 

U.  Many  times  good  men  pray,  and  their  prayer  is  not  a  sin,  but 
yet  it  returns  empty ;  because,  although  the  man  be,  yet  the  prayer 
IS  not,  in  proper  disposition :  and  here  I  am  to  account  to  you  con- 
cerning the  collateral  and  accidental  hinderances  of  the  prayer  of  a 
good  man. 

1.  The  first  thing  that  hinders  the  prayer  of  a  good  man  from 
obtaining  its  effects  is  a  violent  anger,  and  a  violent  storm  in  the 
spirit  of  him  that  prays.  For  anger  sets  the  house  on  fire,  and  all 
the  spirits  are  busy  upon  trouble,  and  intend  propulsion,  defence,  dis- 
pleasure, or  revenge ;  it  is  a  short  madness,  and  an  eternal  enemy  to 
discourse,  and  sober  counsels,  and  fair  conversation ;  it  intends  its 
own  object  with  all  the  earnestness  of  perception,  or  activity  of  de- 
sign, and  a  quicker  motion  of  a  too  warm  and  distempered  blood ; 
it  is  a  fever  in  the  heart,  and  a  calenture  in  the  head,  and  a  fire  in 
the  face,  and  a  sword  in  the  hand,  and  a  fury  all  over ;  and  therefore 
can  never  suffer  a  man  to  be  in  a  disposition  to  pray.  For  prayer  is 
an  action  and  a  state  of  entercourse  and  desire,  exactly  contrary  to 
this  character  of  anger.  Prayer  is  an  action  of  likeness  to  the  Holy 
Ohost,  the  Spirit  of  gentleness  and  dove-like  simplicity ;  an  imitation 
of  the  holy  Jesus,  whose  spirit  is  meek  up  to  the  greatness  of  the 
biggest  example,  and  a  conformity  to  Ood;  whose  anger  is  always 
just,  and  marches  slowly,  and  is  without  transportation,  and  often 
hindered,  and  never  hasty,  and  is  full  of  mercy  :  prayer  is  the  peace 
of  our  spirit,  the  stillness  of  our  thoughts,  the  evenness  of  recollec- 
tion ;  the  seat  of  meditation,  the  rest  of  our  cares,  and  the  calm  of 
our  tempest;  prayer  is  the  issue  of  a  quiet  mind,  of  untroubled 
thoughts,  it  is  the  daughter  of  charity,  and  the  sister  of  meekness ; 
and  he  that  pmys  to  Ood  with  an  -angry,  that  is,  with  a  troubled  and 
discomposed  spirit,  is  like  him  that  retires  into  a  battle  to  meditate, 
and  sets  up  his  closet  in  the  out-quarters  of  an  army,  and  chooses  a 
frontier  garrison  to  be  wise  in.  Anger  is  a  perfect  alienation  of  the 
mind  from  prayer,  and  therefore  is  contrary  to  that  attention  which 

!»resents  our  prayers  in  a  right  line  to  Ood.  For  so  have  I  seen  a 
ark  rising  from  liis  bed  of  grass,  and  soaring  upwards,  singing  as  he 
rises,  and  hopes  to  get  to  heaven,  and  climb  above  the  clouds ;  but 
the  poor  bird  was  beaten  back  with  the  loud  sighings  of  an  eastern 
wind,  and  his  motion  made  irregular  and  unconstant,  descending  more 
at  every  breath  of  the  tempest,  than  it  could  recover  by  the  libration 
and  frequent  weighing  of  its  wings ;  till  the  little  creature  was  forced 
to  sit  down  and  pant,  and  stay  till  the  storm  was  over ;  and  then  it 
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made  a  prosperous  flighty  and  did  rise  and  sing,  as  if  it  had  learned 
music  and  motion  from  an  angel  as  he  passed  sometimes  through  the 
air  about  his  ministries  here  below  :  so  is  the  prayer  of  a  good  man; 
when  his  aSSairs  have  required  business,  and  his  business  was  matter 
of  discipline,  and  his  discipline  was  to  pass  upon  a  sinning  person,  or 
had  a  de^gn  of  charity,  his  duty  met  with  infirmities  of  a  man,  and 
anger  was  its  instrument,  and  the  instrument  became  stronger  than 
the  prime  agent,  and  raised  a  tempest,  and  overruled  the  man;  and 
then  his  prayer  was  broken,  and  his  thoughts  were  troubled,  and  his 
words  went  up  towards  a  cloud,  and  his  thoughts  pulled  them  back 
again,  and  made  them  without  intention;  and  the  good  man  sighs 
for  his  infirmity,  but  must  be  content  to  lose  the  prayer,  and  he  must 
recover  it  when  his  anger  is  removed,  and  his  spirit  is  becalmed,  made 
even  as  the  brow  of  Jesus,  and  smooth  like  the  heart  of  Gh>d ;  and 
then  it  ascends  to  heaven  upon  the  wings  of  the  holy  Dove,  and  dwells 
with  Gbd,  till  it  returns,  like  the  useful  bee,  loaden  with  a  blessing 
and  the  dew  of  heaven. 

But  besides  this ;  anger  is  a  combination  of  many  other  things, 
every  one  of  which  is  an  enemy  to  prayer;  it  is  kvinj,  and  Spelts, 
and  TLfuapCa ;  and  it  is  C^tris,  and  it  is  tudpoos,  and  it  is  K6Ka<ns,  and 
hnTC^rja-ii ;  so  it  is  in  the  several  definitions  of  it,  and  in  its  natural 
constitution :  it  hath  in  it  the  trouble  of  sorrow,  and  the  heats  of 
lust,  and  the  disease  of  revenge,  and  the  boilings  of  a  fever,  and 
the  rashness  of  precipitancy,  and  the  disturbance  of  persecution ; 
and  therefore  is  a  certain  efiiective  enemy  against  prayer;  which 
^  •  ought  to  be  a  spiritual  joy,  and  an  act  of  mortification;   and  to 

have  in  it  no  heats,  but  of  charity  and  zeal;  and  they  are  to  be 
guided  by  prudence  and  consideration,  and  allayed  with  the  deli- 
ciousness  of  mercy,  and  the  serenity  of  a  meek  and  a  quiet  spirit. 
And  therefore  St.  Paul^  gave  caution  that  ''the  sun  should  not  go 
down  upon  our  anger,''  meaning  that  it  should  not  stay  upon  us  till 
evening  prayer,  for  it  would  hmder  our  evening  sacrifice ;  but  the 
stopping  of  the  first  egressions  of  anger  is  a  certain  artifice  of  the 
Spirit  of  Ood,  to  prevent  unmercifulness,  which  turns  not  only  our 
desires  into  vanity,  but  our  prayers  into  sin.  And  remember,  that 
Elisha's  anger",  though  it  was  also  zeal,  had  so  discomposed  his 
spirit  when  the  two  kings  came  to  enquire  of  the  Lord,  that  though 
he  was  a  good  man  and  a  prophet,  yet  he  could  not  pray,  he  could 
not  enquire  of  the  Lord,  till  by  rest  and  music  he  had  gathered  him- 
self into  the  evenness  of  a  dispassionate  and  recollected  mind ;  there- 
fore let  your  prayers  be  without  wrath.  Bot/Xercu  airoxfs  ivabibi^M 
iirb  <n)p,fi6\(av,  iirire  irpoipxaivro  ds  fioipLovs,  rj  €v(6pL€voi  ij  evxapiar- 
nycroyres,  p.rjb^v  d/^pciorr^/xa  .  .  fj  iriBos  iTn<f>ip€(rOai  rfj  V^xS*  '^^' 
Ood  by  many  significations  hath  taught  us,  that  when  men  go  to  the 
altars  to  pray  or  give  thanks,  they  must  bring  no  sin  or  violent  pas- 
sion along  with  them  to  the  sacrifice,'  said  Philo^. 

»  [Eph.  i?.  26.]  •  [2  Kings  iii.  12—15.]  '  [De  ▼ictim.,  p.  836  B.] 
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£.  Indifferency  and  easiness  of  desire  is  a  great  enemy  to  the  success 
of  a  good  man's  prayer.  When  Plato  gave  Diogenes'  a  great  vessel 
of  wine,  who  asked  bnt  a  little,  and  a  few  caraways,  the  Cynic  thanked 
him  with  his  rode  expression.  Cum  interrogaris  quot  dtU.duo  et  duo, 
retpondes  viginH  /  ita  nan  secundum  ea  qua  rogaris,  das,  nee  ad  ea 
qua  interrogaris,  respondes, '  thou  neither  answerest  to  the  question 
thou  art  asked,  nor  givest  according  as  thou  art  desired ;  being  en- 
quired of  how  many  are  two  and  two,  thou  answerest  twenty.'  So  is 
it  with  God  and  us  in  the  entercourse  of  our  prayers :  we  pray  for 
health,  and  He  gives  us,  it  may  be,  a  sickness  that  carries  us  to 
eternal  life ;  we  pray  for  necessary  support  for  our  persons  and  families, 
and  He  gives  us  more  than  we  need;  we  beg  for  a  removal  of  a  present 
sadness,  and  He  gives  us  that  which  makes  us  able  to  bear  twenty  sad- 
nesses, a  cheerful  spirit,  a  peaceful  conscience,  and  a  joy  in  Ood,  as 
an  antepast  of  eternal  rejoicings  in  the  kingdom  of  Ood.  But  then 
althou^  Ood  doth  very  frequently  give  us  beyond  the  matter  of  our 
desires,  vet  He  does  not  so  often  give  us  great  things  beyond  the 
spirit  01  our  desires,  beyond  the  quickness,  vivacity,  and  fervour  of 
our  minds :  for  there  is  but  one  thing  in  the  world  that  Ood  hates 
besides  sin,  that  is,  indifferency  and  lukewarmnessT;  which  although 
it  hath  not  in  it  the  direct  nature  of  sin,  yet  it  hath  this  testimony 
from  Gh>d,  that  it  is  loathsome  and  abominable;  and  excepting  this 
thing  alone,  Qod  never  said  so  of  any  thing  in  the  New  testament, 
but  what  was  a  direct  breach  of  a  commandment.  The  reason  of  it  is, 
because  lukewarmness,  or  an  indifferent  spirit,  is  an  undervaluing  of 
Gk>d  and  of  religion ;  it  is  a  separation  of  reason  from  affections,  and 
a  perfect  conviction  of  the  understanding  to  the  goodness  of  a  duty, 
but  a  refusing  to  follow  what  we  understand.  For  he  that  is  luke- 
warm always  understands  the  better  way,  and  seldom  pursues  it;  he 
hath  so  much  reason  as  is  sufficient,  but  he  will  not  obey  it ;  his  will 
does  not  follow  the  dictate  of  his  understanding,  and  therefore  it  is 
unnatural.  It  is  like  the  fantastic  fires  of  the  night,  where  there  is 
light  and  no  heat' ;  and  therefore  may  pass  on  to  tiie  real  fires  of 
hell,  where  there  is  heat  and  no  Ught;  and  therefore  although  an 
act  of  lukewarmness  is  only  an  undecency  and  no  sin,  yet  a  state  of 
lukewarmness  is  criminal,  and  a  sinful  state  of  imperfection  and  un- 
decency ;  an  act  of  indifferency  hinders  a  single  prayer  from  being 
accepted,  but  a  state  of  it  makes  the  person  ungracious  and  despised 
in  the  court  of  heaven :  and  therefore  St.  James^  in  his  accounts 
concerning  an  effective  prayer,  not  only  requires  that  he  be  a  just 
man  who  prays,  but  his  prayer  must  be  fervent ;  birjais  biKolov  foep- 
yoviUmi^  'an  effectual  fervent  prayer,'  so  our  English  reads  it;  it 
must  be  an  intent,  zealous,  busy,  operative  prayer;  for  consider  what 
a  huge  undecency  it  is  that  a  man  should  speak  to  Ood  for  a  thing 
that  he  values  not,  or  that  he  should  not  value  a  thing  without 

'  [Apod  Diog.  Laert,  lib.  tL  cap.  2.      and  Zeal. 
§  ♦.  torn.  ii.  p.  19.1  »  [Compare  p.  470  below.] 

*  See   Sermon  II.  of  Lukewarmness         *  [Chap.  t.  16.] 
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which  he  cannot  be  happy,  or  that  he  should  spend  his  religion  upon 
a  trifle^  and  if  it  be  not  a  trifle,  that  he  should  not  spend  his  affec- 
tions upon  it.  If  our  prayers  be  for  temporal  things,  I  shall  not 
need  to  stir  up  your  affections  to  be  passionate  for  their  purchase ;  we 
desire  them  greedily,  we  run  after  them  intemperately,  we  are  kept 
from  them  with  huge  impatience,  we  are  delayed  with  infinite  re- 
grets ;  we  prefer  them  before  our  duty,  we  ask  them  unseasonably ; 
we  receive  them  with  our  own  prejudice,  and  we  care  not ;  we  choose 
them  to  our  hurt  and  hinderance,  and  yet  delight  in  the  purchase ; 
and  when  we  do  pray  for  them,  we  can  hardly  bring  ourselves  to  it 
to  submit  to  God's  will,  but  will  have  them,  if  we  can,  whether  He 
be  pleased  or  no ;  like  the  parasite  in  the  comedy*, 

— ^  qui  comedit  quod  fuit,  quod  non  fuit, 

'  he  ate  all  and  more  than  all,  what  was  set  before  him  and  what  was 
kept  from  him.'  But  then  for  sjirituaL  things,  for  the  interest  of 
our  souls  and  the  affairs  of  the  o^Som,  we  pray  to  God  with  just 
such  a  zeal  as  a  man  begs  of  a  chirurgeon  to  cut  him  of  the  stone ; 
or  a  condemned  man  desires  his  executioner  quickly  to  put  him  out 
of  liis  pain  by  taking  away  his  life ;  when  things  are  come  to  that 
pass,  it  must  be  done,  but  God  knows  with  what  little  complacency 
and  desire  the  man  mskes  his  request :  and  yet  the  things  of  religion 
and  the  Spirit  are  the  only  things  that  ought  to  be  desired  vehe- 
mently and  pursued  passionately,  oecause  God  hath  set  such  a  value 
upon  them  that  they  are  the  effects  of  His  greatest  loving-kindness ; 
they  are  the  purchases  of  Christ's  blood  and  the  effect  of  His  con- 
tinual intercession,  the  fruits  of  His  bloody  sacrifice  and  the  gifts  of 
His  healing  and  saving  mercy ;  the  graces  of  God's  spirit,  and  the 
only  instruments  of  felicity :  and  if  we  can  have  fondnesses  for  things 
indifferent  or  dangerous,  our  prayers  upbraid  our  spirits  when  we  beg 
coldly  and  tamely  for  those  things  for  which  we  ought  to  die,  which 
are  more  precious  than  the  globes  of  kings  and  weightier  than  impe- 
rial sceptres,  richer  than  the  spoils  of  the  sea  or  the  treasures  of  the 
Indian  hills. 

He  that  is  cold  and  tame  in  his  prayers  hath  not  tasted  of  the 
deliciousness  of  religion  and  the  goodness  of  God ;  he  is  a  stranger 
to  the  secrets  of  the  kingdom,  and  therefore  he  does  not  know  what 
it  is  either  to  have  hunger  or  satiety ;  and  therefore  neither  are  they 
hungry  for  God,  nor  satisfied  with  the  world ;  but  remain  stupid  and 
inapprehensive,  without  resolution  and  determination,  never  cnoosing 
clearly,  nor  pursuing  earnestly,  and  therefore  never  enter  into  pos- 
session ;  but  always  stand  at  the  gate  of  weariness,  unnecessary  cau- 
tion, and  perpetual  irresolution.  But  so  it  is  too  often  in  our 
prayers ;  we  come  to  God  because  it  is  civil  so  to  do,  and  a  general 
custom,  but  neither  drawn  thither  by  love,  nor  pinched  by  spiritual 
necessities  and  pungent  apprehensions ;  we  say  so  many  prayers  be- 

«  [Plaut  Trinumm.,  act  ii.  sc  2.  lin.  79.] 
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cause  we  are  resolved  so  to  do^  and  we  pass  through  them  sometimes 
with  a  little  attention^  sometimes  with  none  at  all ;  and  can  we  think 
that  the  grace  of  chastity  can  be  obtained  at  such  a  purchase^  that 
grace,  that  hath  cost  more  labours^  than  all  the  persecutions  of  faith, 
and  all  the  disputes  of  hope,  and  all  the  expense  of  charity  besides 
amounts  to  ?  can  we  expect  that  our  sins  should  be  washed  by  a  lazy 
prayer  ?  can  an  indifferent  prayer  quench  the  flames  of  hell,  or  rescue 
us  from  an  eternal  sorrow  f  is  lust  so  soon  overcome  that  the  very 
naming  it  can  master  it?  is  the  devil  so  slight  and  easy  an  enemy 
that  he  will  fly  away  from  us  at  the  first  word,  spoken  without  power 
and  without  vehemence  P  Eead,  and  attend  to  the  accents  of  the 
prayers  of  saints.  ''I  cried  day  and  night  before  Thee,  0  Lord;*' 
"my  soul  refused  comfort ;*'  "my  throat  is  dry  with  calling  upon 
my  God,"  "my  knees  are  weak  through  fasting/*  and,  "Let  Me 
alone,**  says  Qod  to  Moses,  and,  "  I  will  not  let  thee  go  till  thou 
hast  blessed  me%**  said  Jacob  to  the  angel.  And  I  shall  tell  you  a 
short  character  of  a  fervent  prayer  out  of  the  practice  of  St.  Hierome, 
in  his  epistle  ad  Eustochium  de  cusiodia  virginitatis^,  "  Being  desti- 
tute of  all  help,  I  threw  myself  down  at  the  feet  of  Jesus;  I  watered 
His  feet  with  tears,  and  wiped  them  with  my  hair,  and  mortified  the 
lust  of  my  flesh  with  the  abstinence  and  hungry  diet  of  many  weeks ; 
.  •  I  remember,  that  in  my  crying  to  God,  I  did  frequently  join  the 
night  and  the  day,  and  never  did  intermit  to  call,  nor  cease  for  beat- 
ing my  breast,  till  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  brought  to  me  peace  and 
fr^om  from  temptation.  .  .  After  many  tears,  and  my  eyes  fixed  in 
heaven,  I  thought  myself  sometimes  encircled  with  troops  of  angels, 
and  then  at  last  I  sang  to  God,  '  We  will  run  after  Thee  into  the 
smell  and  deliciousness  of  Thy  precious  ointments.***  Such  a  prayer 
as  this  will  never  return  without  its  errand.  But  though  your  person 
be  as  gracious  as  David  or  Job,  and  your  desire  as  holy  as  the  love 
of  angds,  and  your  necessities  great  as  a  new  penitent,  yet  it  pierces 
not  the  clouds  unless  it  be  also  as  loud  as  thunder,  passionate  as  the 
cries  of  women,  and  clamorous  as  necessity.  And  we  may  guess  at 
the  degrees  of  importunity  by  the  insinuation  of  the  apostle :  "  Let 
the  married  abstain  for  a  time,**  ut  vacent  orationi  et  jejunio,  "  that 
they  may  attend  to  prayer  ;**  it  is  a  great  attendance,  and  a  long  dili- 
gence, that  is  promoted  by  such  a  separation,  and  supposes  a  devo- 
tion that  spenos  more  than  many  hours ;  for  ordinary  prayers,  and 
many  hours  of  every  day,  might  well  enough  consist  with  an  ordinary 
cohabitation;  but  that  which  requires  such  a  separation,  calls  for  a 
longer  time  and  a  greater  attendance,  than  we  usually  consider.  For 
every  prayer  we  make  is  considered  by  God  and  recorded  in  heaven ; 
but  cold  prayers  are  not  put  into  the  account  in  order  to  effect  and 
acceptation,  but  are  laid  aside  like  the  buds  of  roses  which  a  cold 

i>  [See  Holy  Living,  chap.  iL  sect  3.      cix.  24;    Exod.  zxxii.  10;   Oen.  xxxii. 
voL  iii.  p.  66.  lin.  14.]  26.] 

*  [Psal.  IzxxYiu.  1 :  Ixxvii  2 ;  Ixix.  3 ;  "^  [Ep.  xviii.  torn.  \y.  par.  2.  col  SO.] 
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*  wind  hath  nipped  into  death  and  the  discoloured  tawny  face  of  an 
Indian  slave :  and  when  in  order  to  your  hopes  of  obtaining  a  great 
blessing  you  reckon  up  your  prayers  with  wnich  you  have  solicited 
your  suit  in  the  court  of  heaven,  you  must  reckon  not  by  the  number 
of  the. collects,  but  by  your  sighs  and  passions,  by  the  vehemence  of 
your  desires,  and  the  fervour  of  your  spirit,  the  apprehension  of  your 
need,  and  the  consequent  prosecution  of  your  supply.  Christ  prayed 
Kpavyals  laxvpaxs, '  with  loud  cryings,'  and  St.  Paul  made  mention  of 
Ms  scholars  in  his  prayers  "  night  and  day.''  Fall  upon  your  knees 
and  grow  there,  and  let  not  your  desires  cool  nor  your  zeal  remit, 
but  renew  it  again  and  again,  and  let  not  your  offices  and  the  custom 
of  praying  put  thee  in  mind  of  thy  need,  but  let  thy  need  draw  thee 
to  thy  holy  offices ;  and  remember  how  great  a  God,  how  glorious  a 
majesty  you  speak  to ;  therefore  let  not  your  devotions  and  addresses 
be  little.  Remember  how  great  a  need  thou  hast ;  let  not  your  desires 
be  less.  Remember  how  great  the  thing  is  you  pray  for ;  do  not  un- 
dervalue it  with  thy  indifferency.  Remember  that  prayer  is  an  act 
of  reUgion ;  let  it  therefore  be  made  thy  business :  and  lastly,  remem- 
ber  that  God  hates  a  cold  prayer,  and  therefore  will  never  bless  it, 
but  it  shall  be  always  ineffectusd. 

8.  Under  this  title  of  lukewarmness  and  tepidity  may  be  com- 
prised also  these  cautions :  that  a  good  man's  prayers  are  sometimes 
hindered  by  inadvertency,  sometimes  by  want  of  perseverance.  For 
inadvertency,  or  want  of  attendance  to  the  sense  and  intention  of  our 
prayers,  is  certainly  an  effect  of  lukewarmness,  and  a  certain  com- 
panion and  appendage  to  human  infirmity ;  and  is  only  so  remedied 
as  our  prayers  are  made  zealous,  and  our  infirmities  pass  into  the 
strengths  of  the  Spirit.  But  if  we  were  quick  in  our  perceptions, 
either  concerning  our  danger,  or  our  need,  or  the  excellency  of  the 
object,  or  the  glories  of  God,  or  the  niceties  and  perfections  of  reli- 
gion, we  should  not  dare  to  throw  away  our  prayers  so  like  fools,  or 
come  to  God  and  say  a  prayer  with  our  mind  standing  at  distance, 
trifling  like  untaught  boys  at  their  books,  with  a  truantly  spirit.  I 
shall  say  no  more  to  this,  but  that  in  reason  we  can  never  hope  that 
God  in  heaven  will  hear  our  prayers,  which  we  ourselves  speak,  and 
yet  hear  not  at  the  same  time  when  we  ourselves  speak  them  with 
mstruments  joined  to  our  ears,  even  with  those  organs  which  are 
parts  of  our  hearing  faculties.  If  they  be  not  worth  our  own  attend- 
mg  to,  they  are  not  worth  God's  hearing ;  if  they  are  worth  God's 
attending  to,  we  must  make  them  so  by  our  own  zeal,  and  passion, 
and  industry,  and  observation,  and  a  present  and  a  holy  spirit. 

But  concerning  perseverance  the  consideration  is  something  dis- 
tinct. For  when  our  prayer  is  for  a  great  matter,  and  a  great  neces- 
sity, strictly  attended  to,  yet  we  pursue  it  only  by  chance  or  humour, 
by  the  strengths  of  fancy  and  natural  disposition ;  or  else  our  choice 
is  cool  as  soon  as  hot,  like  the  emissions  of  lightning,  or  like  a 
sunbeam  often  interrupted  with  a  cloud,  or  cooled  with  intervening 
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showers :  and  our  prayer  is  without  fruit,  because  the  desire  lasts  not, 
and  the  prayer  lives  like  the  repentance  of  Simon  Magus,  or  the 
tombling  oi  Felix,  or  the  Jews  devotion  for  seven  days  of  un- 
leavened bread,  during  the  passover,  or  the  feast  of  tabernacles :  but 
if  we  would  secure  the  blessing  of  our  prayers  and  the  effect  of  our 
prayers,  we  must  never  leave  till  we  have  obtained  what  we  need. 

There  are  many  that  pray  against  a  temptation  for  a  month  toge- 
ther, and  so  long  as  the  prayer  is  fervent,  so  long  the  man  hath  a 
nolition  and  a  direct  enmity  against  the  lust ;  he  consents  not  all 
that  while ;  but  when  the  month  is  gone,  and  the  prayer  is  removed, 
or  become  less  active,  then  the  temptation  returns^  and  forages,  and 
prevails,  and  seizes  upon  all  our  unguarded  strengths.  There  are 
some  desires  which  have  a  period,  and  God^s  visitations  expire  in 
mercy  at  the  revolution  of  a  certain  number  of  days ;  and  our  prayer 
must  dwell  so  long  as  God^s  anger  abides ;  and  in  all  the  storm  we 
must  outcry  the  noise  of  the  tempest  and  the  voices  of  that  thunder. 
But  if  we  become  hardened,  and  by  custom  and  cohabitation  with 
the  danger  lose  our  fears,  and  abate  of  our  desires  and  devotions, 
many  times  we  shall  find  that  God,  by  a  sudden  breach  upon  us,  will 
chastise  us  for  letting  our  hands  go  down.  Israel  prevailed  no  longer 
than  Moses  held  up  his  hands  in  prayer ;  and  he  was  forced  to  con- 
tinue his  prayer  till  the  going  down  of  the  sun,  that  is,  till  the 
danger  was  over,  till  the  battle  was  done.  But  when  our  desires  and 
prayers  are  in  the  matter  of  spiritual  danger,  they  must  never  be  re- 
mitted, because  danger  continues  for  ever,  and  therefore  so  must  our 
watchfrdness  and  our  guards.  FuU  enim  Deus  rogari,  vult  cogi,  vuU 
quadam  impartuniiale  vinci,  says  St.  Gregory*;  ' God  loves  to  be  in- 
vited, entreated,  importuned,  with  an  unquiet  restless  desire  and  a 
persevering  prayer.  Xpfj  ddiaXe^Trro);  ^ccr^at  ttjs  TT€pl  rh  Bciov 
OpfqiTKilas,  said  Proclus^  Thafs  a  holy  and  a  religious  prayer,  that 
never  gives  over,  but  renews  the  prayer  and  dweUs  upon  the  desire ; 
for  this  only  \&  effectual. 

'God  hears  the  persevering  man,  and  the  unwearied  prayer.'  Por 
it  is  very  considerable,  that  we  be  very  curious  to  observe  that 
many  times  a  lust  is  sopita,  nan  mortua,  it  is  ^  asleep,'  the  enemy  is 
at  truce  and  at  quiet  for  a  while ;  but  not  conquered,  '  not  dead ;' 
and  if  we  put  off  our  armour  too  soon,  we  lose  all  the  benefit  of  our 
former  war,  and  are  surprised  by  indfligence  and  a  careless  guard. 
For  God  sometimes  binas  the  devil  in  a  short  chain,  and  gives  His 
servants  respite,  that  they  may  feel  the  short  pleasures  of  a  peace  and 
the  rest  of  innocence ;  and  perceive  what  are  the  eternal  felicities  of 
heaven,  where  it  shall  be  so  for  ever;  but  then  we  must  return  to 
our  warfisure  again ;  and  every  second  assault  is  more  troublesome, 

*  [In  PmIhl  vi  poenit  (sc  czzx.)  1.        '  [In  Platon.  Timsum,  lib.  L  p.  66.] 
torn.  iiL  par.  2.  coL  538.] 
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because  it  finds  our  spirits  at  ease,  and  without  watchfulness,  and 
delighted  with  a  spintual  rest,  and  keeping  holiday.  But  let  us 
take  heed ;  for  whatsoever  temptation  we  can  be  troubled  withal  by 
our  natural  temper,  or  by  the  condition  of  our  life,  or  the  evil  circum- 
stances of  our  condition,  so  long  as  we  have  capacity  to  feel  it,  so 
long  we  are  in  danger,  and  must  "  watch  thereunto  with  prayer*'  and 
continual  diligence.  And  when  your  temptations  let  you  sdone,  let 
not  your  God  alone ;  but  lay  up  prayers  and  the  blessing  of  a  con- 
stant devotion  against  the  day  oi  trial.  Well  may  your  temptation 
sleep,  but  if  your  prayers  do  so,  you  may  chance  to  be  awakened  witli 
"  an  assault  that  may  ruin  you.  However,  the  rule  is  easy :  Whatso- 
ever you  need,  ask  it  of  God  so  long  as  you  want  it,  even  tiD  you 
have  it.  For  God  therefore  many  times  defers  to  grant,  that  thou 
mayest  persevere  to  ask ;  and  because  every  holy  prayer  is  a  glorifi- 
cation of  God  by  the  confessing  many  of  His  attnbutes,  a  lasting  and 
a  persevering  prayer  is  a  little  image  of  the  hallelujahs  and  services 
of  eternity ;  it  is  a  continuation  to  do  that,  according  to  our  measures, 
which  we  shall  be  doing  to  eternal  ages :  therefore  think  not  that 
five  or  six  hearty  prayers  can  secure  to  thee  a  great  blessing,  and  a 
supply  of  a  mighty  necessity.  He  that  prays  so,  and  then  leaves  ofl*, 
hath  said  some  prayers,  and  done  the  ordinaiy  ofBces  of  his  religion ; 
but  hath  not  secured  the  blessing,  nor  used  means  reasonably  pro- 
portionable to  a  mighty  interest. 

4.  The  prayers  of  a  good  man  are  oftentimes  hindered,  and  desti- 
tute of  theu'  efiiect,  for  want  of  praying  in  good  company ;  for  some- 
times an  evil  or  an  obnoxious  person  hath  so  secured  and  ascertained 
a  mischief  to  himself,  that  he  that  stays  in  his  company  or  his  traffic 
must  also  share  in  his  punishment ;  and  the  Tyrian  sailors  with  all 
their  vows  and  prayers  could  not  obtain  a  prosperous  voyage,  so  long 
as  Jonas  was  within  the  bark ;  for  in  this  case  the  interest  is  divided, 
and  the  public  sin  prevails  above  the  private  piety.  When  the 
philosopher ff  asked  a  penny  of  Antigonus,  he  told  him  'it  was  too 
little  for  a  king  to  give  /  when  he  asked  a  talent,  he  told  him  '  it 
was  too  much  for  a  philosopher  to  receive  -/  for  he  did  purpose  to 
cozen  his  own  charity,  and  elude  the  other's  necessity,  upon  pretence 
of  a  double  inequality.  So  it  is  in  the  case  of  a  good  man  mingled 
in  evil  company;  if  a  curse  be  too  severe  for  a  good  man,  a  mercy 
is  not  to  be  expected  by  evil  company ;  and  his  prayer,  when  it  is 
made  in  common,  must  partake  of  tjaat  event  of  things  which  is 
appropriate  to  that  society.  The  purpose  of  this  caution  is,  that 
every  good  man  be  careful  that  he  do  not  mingle  his  devotion  in 
the  communions  of  heretical  persons  and  in  schismatical  conventicles: 
for  although  he  be  like  them  that  follow  Absalom^  in  the  simplicity 
of  their  heart,  yet  his  intermedial  fortune,  and  the  event  of  \ns  pre- 
sent affairs,  may  be  the  same  with  Absalom's ;  and  it  is  not  a  light 
thing  that  we  curiously  choose  the  parties  of  our  communion.     I  do 

f  [Plut  de  vitiot.  pudor.,  torn.  viu.  p.  106.]  ^  [See  appendix.] 
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not  say  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  all  the  society  of  evil  persons  :  "  for 
then  we  must  go  out  of  the  world  "  and  when  we  have  thrown  out 
a  drunkard^  possibly  we  have  entertained  a  hypocrite;  or  when  a 
swearer  is  gone^  an  oppressor  may  stay  still ;  or  if  that  be  remedied, 
yet  pride  is  soon  discernible,  but  not  e&sily  judicable  :  but  that  which 
IS  of  caution  in  this  question  is,  that  we  never  mingle  with  those 
whose  very  combination  is  a(^sip;x  such  as  were  Corah  and  his  com- 
pany, that  rebelled  against  Moses  their  prince;  and  Dathan  and 
Abiram,  that  made  a  schism  in  religion  against  Aaron  the  priest :  for 
so  said  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  "  Gome  out  from  the  congregation  of 
these  men,  lest  ye  perish  in  their  compMgr ;''  and  all  those  ttiat  were  ' 
abused  in  their  communion  did  ^erisE^n  the  gainsaying  of  Corah. 
It  is  a  sad  thing  to  see  a  good  mW-eOzened  by  fair  pretences,  and 
allured  into  an  evil  snare ;  for  besides  that  he  dwells  in  danger,  and 
cohabits  with  a  dragon,  and  his  virtue  may  change  by  evil  persuasion 
into  an  evil  disposition,  from  sweetness  to  bitterness,  from  thence  te 
evil  speaking,  from  thence  to  believe  a  Ue,  and  from  believing  to 
practise  it : — besides  this,  it  is  a  very  great  sadness  that  such  a  man 
should  lose  all  his  prayers  to  very  many  purposes.  God  will  not 
respect  the  offering  of  those  men  who  assemble  by  a  peevish  spirit ; 
and  therefore  although  God  in  pit]^  regards  the  desires  of  a  good 
man,  if  innocently  abused,  yet  as  it  unites  in  that  assembly,  God 
will  not  hear  it  to  any  purposes  of  blessing  and  holiness :  unless  we 
"  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace,''  we  cannot  have 
the  blessing  of  the  Spirit  in  the  returns  of  a  holy  prayer;  and  all 
those  assemblies  which  meet  together  against  God  or  God's  ordinance, 
may  pray  and  call  and  cry  loudly  and  firequently,  and  still  they  pro- 
voke God  to  anger ;  and  many  times  He  will  not  have  so  much  mercy 
for  them,  as  to  deny  them :  but  lets  them  prospe^:  in  their  sin,  till  it 
swells  to  intolerable  and  impardonable.  But  when  good  men  pray 
with  one  heart  and  in  a  holy  assembly,  that  is,  holy  in  their  desires, 
lawful  in  their  authority,  though  the  persons  be  of  different  com- 
plexions, then  the  prayer  flies  up  to  God  like  the  hymns  of  a  choir 
of  angels ;  for  God, — ^that  made  body  and  soul  to  be  one  man,  and 
God  and  man  to  be  one  Christ ;  and  three  persons  are  one  God,  and 
His  praises  are  sung  to  Him  by  choirs,  and  the  persons  are  joined  in 
orders,  and  the  orders  into  hierarchies,  and  all  that  God  might  be 
served  by  unions  and  communities, — loves  that  His  church  should 
imitate  the  concords  of  heaven,  and  the  unions  of  God,  and  that 
every  good  man  should  promote  the  interests  of  his  prayers  by  joining 
in  the  communion  of  saints,  in  the  unions  of  obedience  and  charity 
with  the  powers  that  God  and  the  laws  have  ordained. 

The  sum  is  this :  If  the  man  that  makes  the  prayer  be  an  unholy 
person,  his  prater  is  not  the  instrument  of  a  blessing,  but  a  curse ; 
but  when  the  sinner  begins  to  repent  truly,  then  his  desires  begin  to 
be  holy.  But  if  they  be  holy,  and  just,  and  good,  yet  they  are  with- 
out profit  and  effect,  if  the  pray^  be  made  in  schism  or  an  evil  com- 
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munion,  or  if  it  be  made  without  attention^  or  if  the  man  soon  gives 
over,  or  if  the  prayer  be  not  zealous,  or  if  the  man  be  angry.  There 
are  very  many  ways  foj^  a  good  man  to  become  unblessea  and  un- 
thriving  in  his  prayers,  and  he  cannot  be  secure  unless  he  be  in  the 
state  of  grace,  and  his  spirit  be  quiet,  and  his  mind  be  attentive,  and 
his  society  be  lawful,  and  his  desires  earnest  and  passionate,  and  his 
devotions  persevering,  lasting  till  his  needs  be  served  or  exchanged 
for  another  blessing :  so  that  what  Lselius^  said  concerning  old  age, 
neque  in  summa  inopia  levis  esse  senectus  potest,  ne  sapienti  quidem, 
nee  insipienti  etiam  in  summa  cqpia  non  gravis,  Hhat  a  wise  man 
could  not  bear  old  age,  if  it  were  extremely  poor  ;>  and  yet  if  it  were 
very  rich,  it  were  intolerable  to  a  fool  /  we  may  say  concerning  our 
prayers ;  they  are  sins  and  unholy,  if  a  wicked  man  makes  them ; 
and  yet  if  they  be  made  by  a  good  man,  they  are  ineffective  unless 
they  be  improved  by  their  proper  dispositions.  A  good  man  cannot 
prevail  in  his  prayers  if  his  desires  be  cold,  and  his  ciyBections  trifling, 
and  his  industry  soon  weary,  and  his  society  criminal ;  and  if  all  these 
appendages  of  prayer  be  observed,  yet  they  will  do  no  good  to  an 
evil  man ;  for  his  prayer  that  begins  in  sin,  shall  end  in  sorrow. 


SERMON  VI. 

m.  Next  1  am  to  enquire  and  consider.  What  degrees  and  cir- 
cumstances of  piety  are  required  to  make  us  fit  to  be  intercessors  for 
others,  and  to  pray  for  them  with  probable  effect  P 

I  say  'with  probable  effect/  for  when  the  event  principally  de- 
pends upon  that  which  is  not  within  our  own  election,  sucn  as  are 
the  Uves  and  actions  of  others,  all  that  we  can  consider  in  this 
affiur  is,  whether  we  be  persons  fit  to  pray  in  the  behalf  of  others 
that  hinder  not,  but  are  persons  within  the  limit  and  possibilities  of 
the  present  mercy.  When  the  emperor  Maximinus^  was  smitten 
with  the  wrath  of  Ood  and  a  sore  disease,  for  his  cruel  persecuting 
the  christian  cause,  and  putting  so  many  thousand  innocent  and  holy 
persons  to  death,  and  he  understood  the  voice  of  God  and  the  accents 
of  thunder,  and  discerned  that  cruelty  was  the  cause,  he  revoked 
the  decrees  made  against  the  Christians,  recalled  them  from  their 
caves  and  deserts,  their  sanctuaries  and  retirements,  and  enjoined 
them  to  pray  for  the  life  and  health  of  their  prince.  They  did  so ; 
and  they  who  could  command  mountains  to  remove  and  were 
obeyed,  they  who  could  do  miracles,  they  who  with  the  key^of 
I  ^  prayer  could  open  God's  four  closets,  of  the  womb  and  thef  graved 

^  Apud  Cic.  de  Senect  [cap.  iv.  torn.  '  [Qu.  Maximianusd — Euseb.  H.  £.» 
iii.  p.  297.]  viiL  18, 17.] 
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of  providence  and  rain,  could  not  obtain  for  their  bloody  emperor 
one  drop  of  mercy,  but  he  must  die  miserable  for  ever.  God  would 
not  be  entreated  for  him;  and  though  He  loved  the  prayer  be- 
cause He  loved  the  advocates,  yet  Maximinus^  was  not  worthy  to 
receive  the  blessing.  And  it  was  threatened  to  the  rebellious  people 
of  Israel,  and  by  them  to  all  people  that  should  sin  grievously 
against  the  Lord,  God  would  "break  their  staflf  of  bread,'^  and 
even  the  righteous  should  not  be  prevailing  intercessors ;  "  though 
Noah,  Job,  or  Daniel  were  there,  they  should  deliver  but  their  own 
souls  by  their  righteousness,  saith  the  Lord  God^ :"  and  when 
Abraham  prevailed  very  far  with  God  in  the  behalf  of  Sodom  and 
the  five  cities  of  the  plain,  it  had  its  period ;  if  there  had  been  ten 
righteous  in  Sodom,  it  should  have  oeen  spared  for  their  sakes: 
but  four  only  were  found,  and  they  only  delivered  their  own  souls 
too;  but  neither  their  righteousness,  nor  Abraham^s  prayer,  pre- 
.vailed  any  further.  And  we  have  this  case  also  mentioned  in  the 
New  testament;  "if  any  man  see  his  brother  sin  a  sin  which  is 
not  unto  death,  he  shall  ask,  and  He  shall  give  him  life  for  them^l- 
that  sin  not  unto  death  "^.^^  At  his  prayer  the  sinner  shall  receive 
pardon ;  God  shall  "  give  him  life  for  them,'^  to  him  that  prays  in 
their  behalf  that  sin,  provided  it  be  "  not  a  sin  unto  death :"  for 
"  there  is  a  sin  unto  death,  but  I  do  not  say  that  he  shall  pr^  for  it :" 
there  his  commission  expiree,  and  his  power  is  confined.  For  there 
are  some  sins  of  that  state  and  greatness  that  God  will  not  pardon. 
St.  Austin  in  his  books  De  sermone  Domini  in  monte^  afiirms  it,  con- 
cerning some  one  single  sin  of  a  perfect  malice.  It  was  also  the 
opinion  of  Origen™  and  Athanasius",  and  is  followed  by  venerable 
Bede®;  and  whether  the  apostle  means  a  peculiar  state  of  sin,  or 
some  one  single  great  crime  which  also  supposes  a  precedent  and 
a  present  state  of  criminal  condition ;  it  is  such  a  thing  as  will  hinder 
our  prayers  from  prevailing  in  their  behalf :  we  are  therefore  not  en- 
couraged to  pray,  because  they  cannot  receive  the  benefit  of  Christ's 
intercession,  and  therefore  much  less  of  our  advocation,  which  only 
can  prevail  by  virtue  and  participation  of  His  mediation.  For  whom- 
soever Christ  prays,  for  tnem  we  pray ;  that  is,  for  all  them  that  are 
within  the  covenant  of  repentance,  for  all  whose  actions  have  not 
destroyed  the  very  being  of  reUgion,  who  have  not  renounced  their 
faith,  nor  voluntarily  quit  their  hopes,  nor  openly  opposed  the  Spirit 
of  grace,  nor  grown  by  a  long  progress  to  a  resolute  and  final  impiety, 
nor  done  injustices  greater  thaii  sorrow,  or  restitution,  or  recompense, 
or  acknowledgment.  However,  though  it  may  be  uncertain  and  dis- 
puted concerning  the  number  of  "sins  unto  death,''  and  therefore 

1  Esek.  xiv.  14.  49.  torn.  iiL  p.  913  C,  et  iv.  888  B.] 

k  1  John  ▼.  16.  "  [Qusstt  ad  Antioch.  Ixxv.  torn.  ii. 

»  [Lib.  L  cap.  22.  torn.  iiL  par.  2.  col  p.  286  C] 

197  sq.]  °  [In  1  Joan.  ▼.  16.  torn.  ▼.  col.  750.] 
*  [In  Matth.  zxvi.  70,  et  in  Joan,  xl 
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to  pray  or  not  to  pray ^  is  not  matter  of  duty ;  yet  it  is  all  one  as  to 
the  eflect  whether  we  know  them  or  no ;  for  though  we  intend  charity 
when  we  pray  for  the  worst  of  men,  yet  concerning  the  event  God 
will  take  care,  and  will  certainly  return  thy  prayer  upon  thy  own 
head,  though  thou  didst  desire  it  should  water  and  refresh  thy  neigh- 
bour's dryness ;  and  St.  John  so  expresses  it  as  if  he**  had  left  the 
matter  of  duty  undetermined;  because  the  instances  are  uncertain; 
yet  the  event  is  certainly  none  at  all,  therefore  because  we  are  not 

— ^  encouraged  to  pray,  and  because  it  is  a  "  sin  unto  death ;"  that  is, 
such  a  sin  that  hath  no  portion  in  the  promises  of  life,  and  the  state 
of  repentance. 

But  now  suppose  the  man  for  whom  we  pray  to  be  capable  of  mercy, 
within  the  covenant  of  repentance,  and  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  yet  no  prayers  of  others  can  further  prevail  than  to  remove 
this  person  to  the  next  stage  in  order  to  fehcity.  When  St.  Monica^ 
prayed  for  her  son,  she  did  not  pray  to  Ood  to  save  him,  but  to 
convert  him ;  and  when  Ood  intended  to  reward  the  prayers  and  alms 
of  Cornelius,  He  did  not  do  it  by  giving  him  a  crown,  but  by  sending 
an  apostle  to  him  to  make  him  a  Christian ;  the  meaning  of  which 
observation  is  that  we  may  understand,  that  as  in  the  person  prayed 
for  there  ought  to  be  the  great  disposition  of  being  in  a  saveable  con- 
dition :  so  there  ought  also  to  be  all  the  intermedial  aptnesses :  for 
just  as  he  is  disposed,  so  can  we  prevail ;  and  the  prayers  of  a  good 
man  first  prevail  in  behalf  of  a  sinner,  that  he  shall  be  invited,  that 
he  shall  be  reproved,  and  then  that  he  shall  attend  to  it,  then  that  he 
shall  have  his  heart  opened,  and  then  that  he  shall  repent :  and  still  a 
good  man's  prayers  follow  him  through  the  several  stages  of  pardon, 
of  sanctification,  of  restraining  graces,  of  a  mighty  providence,  of 

^^  great  assistance,  of  perseverance  and  a  holy  death.     No  prayers  can 

Erevail  upon  an  undisposed  person.  For  the  sun  himself  cannot  en- 
ghten  a  blind  eye,  nor  the  soul  move  a  body  whose  silver  cord  is 
loosed,  and  whose  joints  are  untied  by  the  rudeness  and  dissolutions 
of  a  pertinacious  sickness. 

But  then,  suppose  an  eye  quick  and  healthful,  or  apt  to  be  re- 
freshed with  hght  and  a  friendly  prospect;  yet  a  glow-worm  or  a 
diamond,  the  shells  of  pearl,  or  a  dead  man's  candle  S  are  not  enough 
to  make  him  discern  the  beauties  of  the  world,  and  to  admire  the 
glories  of  creation:  therefore  as  the  persons  must  be  capable  for 
whom  we  pray,  so  they  that  pray  for  others,  must  be  persons  extra- 
ordinary in  something; 

1.  If  persons  be  of  an  extraordinary  piety,  they  are  apt  to  be  inter- 
cessors for  others.  This  appears  in  the  case  of  Job ;  when  the  wraH^ 
of  God  was  kindled  against  Eliphaz  and  his  two  fnends,  God  com- 

•  [What  is  the  antecedent  of  *he/  q  [Or  *  Ignis  fatuua.' Grose,  *  Proviu- 

l he  reader  must  judge]  cial    Glossary,'    &c.,    (1811,)    p.    282. 

P  [S.  Aug.  Confess.,  lib.  iii.  cap.  11.  Brand,  *  Popular  Antiquities'  (ed.  Ellis, 

loin.  I  eol.  95.]  1813)  vol  ii.  p.  549.] 
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manded  them  to  offer  a  sacrifice^  but  "  My  servant  Job  shall  pray  for 
you^  for  him  will  I  accept'/'  And  it  was  so  in  the  case  of  the  pre- 
varicating IsraeUtes ;  God  was  full  of  indignation  against  them^  and 
smote  them ;  "  then  stood  up  Phinehas  and  prayed^  and  the  plague 
ceased '"  for  this  man  was  a  good  man,  and  the  spirit  of  an  extra- 
ordinary zeal  filled  him^  and  he  did  glory  to  God  in  the  execution 
upon  Zamri  and  his  fair  Midianite.  Aud  it  was  a  huge  blessing  that 
was  entailed  upon  the  posterity  of  Abraham^  Isaac^  and  Jacob ;  be- 
cause they  had  a  great  reUgion^  a  great  power  with  God^  and  their 
extraordinary  did  consist  especially  in  the  matter  of  prayers  and  de- 
votion ;  for  that  was  eminent  in  them^  besides  their  obedience ;  for 
so  Maimonides  tells  concerning  them^  that  Abraham  first  instituted 
morning  prayer*.  The  afl'airs  of  religion  had  not  the  same  constitution 
then  as  now  :  they  worshipped  God  never  but  at  their  memorials,  and 
in  places^  and  sddom  times  of  separation ;  they  bowed  their  head 
when  they  came  to  a  hallowed  stone^  and  upon  the  top  of  their  staff, 
and  worshipped  when  they  came  to  a  consecrated  pillar,  but  this  was 
seldom ;  and  they  knew  not  the  secrets  and  the  privileges  of  a  frequent 
prayer,  of  intercourses  with  God  by  ejaculations,  and  the  advantages 
of  miportunity :  and  the  doctors  of  the  Jews  that  record  the  prayer 
of  Noah*,  who  in  all  reason  knew  the  secret  best  because  he  was  to 
teach  it  to  all  the  world,  yet  have  transmitted  to  us  but  a  short  prayer 
of  some  seven  lines  long  j  and  this  he  only  said  within  the  ark,  in 
that  great  danger,  once  on  a  day,  provoked  by  his  fear,  and  stirred  up 
by  a  religion  then  made  actual,  in  those  days  of  sorrow  and  penance. 
But  in  the  descending  ages,  when  God  began  to  reckon  a  church  in 
Abraham's  family,  there  oegan  to  be  a  new  institution  of  offices,  and 
Abraham  appointed  that  God  should  be  prayed  to  every  morning. 
Isaac  being  taught  by  Abraham,  made  a  law,  or  at  least  commended 
the  practice,  and  adopted  it  into  the  religion,  that  God  should  be 
worshipped  by  decimation  or  tithing  of  our  goods ;  and  he  added  an 
order  of  prayer  to  be  said  in  the  afternoon ;  and  Jacob,  to  make  up 
the  office  complete,  added  evening  prayer ;  and  God  was  their  God, 
and  they  became  fit  persons  to  bless,  that  is,  of  procuring  blessings 
to  their  relatives ;  as  appears  in  the  instances  of  their  own  families, 
of  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  the  cities  of  the  plain.  For  a  man  of  an 
ordinary  piety  is  like  Gideon's  fleece,  wet  in  its  own  locks,  but  it 


'  Chap,  xlii  7,  8. 

*  [See  the  authorities  for  this  in  Fabri- 
ciiis,  cod.  pseudepigr.  vet.  test.,  vol.  i. 
cap.  cxix.  p.  403.] 

^  [**  O  Lord,  exceUent  art  Thou  in 
Thy  truth,  and  there  is  nothing  great  in 
'comparison  of  Thee ;  look  upon  us  with 
the  eye  of  mercy  and  compassion ;  de- 
liver us  from  this  deluge  of  waters,  and 
set  our  feet  in  a  larger  room.  By  the 
sorrows  of  Adam  Thy  first-made  man, 
by  the  blood  of  Abel  Thy  holy  one,  by 


the  righteousness  of  Seth  in  whom  Thou 
art  well  pleased,  number  us  not  among 
those  who  have  transgressed  Thy  statutes, 
but  take  us  into  Thy  merciful  care  ;  for 
Thou  art  our  Deliverer,  and  Thine  is  the 
praise  from  all  the  works  of  Thy  hands 
for  evermore. 

And  the  sons  of  Noah  said.  Amen, 
Lord." 

From  an  Arabic  Catena;  see  the 
original  in  Jo.  Gregory,  "  Notes  and 
Observations,"  &c.,  cap.  25.] 
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could  not  water  a  poor  man^s  garden ;  but  so  does  a  thirsty  land 
drink  all  the  dew  of  heaven  that  wets  its  face^  and  a  greater  shower 
makes  no  torrent^  nor  digs  so  much  as  a  little  furrow^  that  the  drills 
of  the  water  might  pass  into  rivers,  or  refresh  their  neighbour's 
weariness;  but  when  the  earth  is  full,  and  hath  no  strange  con- 
sumptive needs,  then  at  the  next  time  when  God  blesses  it  with  a 
gracious  shower,  it  divides  into  portions,  and  sends  it  abroad  in  free 
and  equal  communications,  that  all  that  stand  round  about  may  feel 
the  shower.  So  is  a  good  man's  prayer ;  his  own  cup  is  full,  it  is 
crowned  with  health,  and  overflows  with  blessings,  and  all  that  drink 
of  his  cup  and  eat  at  his  table  are  refreshed  with  his  joys,  and  divide 
with  him  in  his  holy  portions.  And  indeed  he  hath  need  of  a  great 
stock  of  piety,  who  is  first  to  provide  for  his  own  necessities,  and 
then  to  give  portions  to  a  numerous  relation.  It  is  a  great  matter 
that  every  man  needs  for  himself,  the  daily  expenses  of  his  own  in- 
firmities, the  unthriving  state  of  his  omission  of  duties  and  recessions 
from  perfection,  and  sometimes  the  great  losses  and  shipwrecks,  the 
plunderings  and  burning  of  his  house  by  a  fall  into  a  deadly  sin; 
and  most  good  men  are  in  this  condition,  that  they  have  enough  to 
do  to  live  and  keep  themselves  above  water;  but  how  few  men  are 
able  to  pay  their  own  debts,  and  lend  great  portions  to  others  ?  The 
number  of  those  who  can  effectually  intercede  for  others  to  great 
purposes  of  grace  and  pardon,  are  as  soon  told  as  the  number  of  wise 
men,  as  the  gates  of  a  city,  or  the  entries  of  the  river  Nilus. 

But  then  do  but  consider  what  a  great  engagement  this  is  to  a 
very  strict  and  holy  life.  If  we  chance  to  live  in  times  of  an  extra- 
ordinary trouble,  or  if  our  relatives  can  be  capable  of  great  dangers 
or  great  sorrows,  or  if  we  ourselves  would  do  the  noblest  friendship 
in  the  world,  and  oblige  others  by  acts  of  greatest  benefit ;  if  we 
would  assist  their  souls  and  work  towards  their  salvation,  if  we  would 
be  public  ministers  of  the  greatest  usefulness  to  our  country,  if  we 
would  support  kings  and  relieve  the  great  necessities  of  kingdoms,  if 
we  would  De  eflfective  in  the  stopping  of  a  plague  or  in  the  success 
of  armies ;  a  great  and  an  exemplar  piety,  and  a  zealous  and  holy 
prayer,  can  do  all  this. 

Semper  tu  hoc  facito,  • .  cogites, 

Id  optamuin  esse,  tute  uti  sis  optumos ; 

Si  id  nequeas,  saltern  ut  optumis  sis  prozumus  * : 

*  he  that  is  the  best  man  towards  Ood  is  certainly  the  best  minister 
to  his  prince  or  country,  and  therefore  do  thou  endeavour  to  be  so, 
and  if  thou  canst  not  be  so,  be  at  least  next  to  the  best.'  For  in 
that  degree  in  which  our  reUgion  is  great  and  our  piety  exemplar,  in 
the  same  we  can  contribute  towards  the  fortune  of  a  kingdom^:  and 
when  Eliiah  was  taken  into  heaven,  EUsha  mourned  for  Mm,  because 
it  was  a  loss  to  Israel :  "  My  father,  my  father,  the  chariots  of  Israel 

"  [Plaut.  Trinumm.,  act,  ii.  sc.  4.  lin.  84.]  '  [Compare  Isai.  Iviii.  6—12.] 
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and  horsemen  thereof  I '^  But  consider  how  useless  thou  art^  when 
thou  canst  not  by  thy  prayers  obtain  so  much  mercy  as  to  prevail  for 
ihe  life  of  a  single  trooper^  or  in  a  plague  beg  of  Ood  for  the  hfe  of 
a  poor  maid-servant ;  but  the  ordinary  emanations  of  providence  shall 
proceed  to  issue  without  any  arrest^  and  the  sword  of  the  angel  shall 
not  be  turned  aside  in  one  single  infliction.  £emember^  although  he 
is  a  great  and  excellent  person  that  can  prevail  with  God  for  the 
interest  of  others^  yet  thou  that  hast  no  stock  of  grace  and  favour^ 
no  interest  in  the  court  of  heaven^  art  but  a  mean  person^  extra- 
ordinary in  nothing ;  thou  art  unregarded  by  Qod,  cheap  in  the  sight 
of  angels^  useless  to  thy  prince  or  country;  thou  mayest  hold  thy 
peace  in  a  time  of  pubUc  danger.  For  kings  never  pardon  murderers 
at  the  intercession  of  thieves ;  and  if  a  mean  mechanic  should  beg 
a  reprieve  for  a  condemned  traitor^  he  is  ridictdous  and  impudent : 
so  is  a  vicious  advocate^  or  an  ordinary  person  with  God.  It  is  well 
if  God  will  hear  him  begging  for  his  own  pardon^  he  is  not  yet  dis- 
posed to  plead  for  others. 

And  yet  every  man  that  is  in  the  state  of  grace^  eveiy  man  that 
can  pray  without  a  sinful  prayer^  may  also  intercede  for  others ;  and 
it  is  a  duty  for  all  men  to  do  it ;  all  men^  I  say^  who  can  pray  at  all 
acceptably :  "  I  will  therefore  that  prayers,  and  supplications,  and 
intercessions,  and  giving  of  thanks,  oe  made  for  all  men/^  and  this 
is  a  duty  that  is  prescribed  to  all  them  that  are  concerned  in  the 
duty  and  in  the  blessings  of  prayer;  but  this  is  it  which  I  say,  if 
their  piety  be  but  ordinary,  their  prayer  can  be  effectual  but  in  easy 
purposes  and  to  smaller  degrees ;  but  he  that  would  work  effectually 
towards  a  great  dehverance,  or  in  great  degrees  towards  the  benefit 
or  ease  of  any  of  his  relatives,  can  be  confident  of  his  success  but  in 
the  same  degree  in  whicli  his  person  is  gracious.  ^'There  are  strange 
things  in  heaven :"  judgments  there  are  made  of  things  and  persons 
by  the  measures  of  rehgion ;  and  a  plain  promise  produces  effects  of 
wonder  and  miracle ;  and  the  changes  that  are  there  made,  are  not 
effected  by  passions,  and  interests,  and  corporal  changes;  and  the 
love  that  is  there,  is  not  the  same  thing  that  is  here;  it  is  more 
beneficial,  more  reasonable,  more  holy,  of  other  designs  and  strange 
productions ;  and  upon  that  stock  it  is  that  a  holy  poor  man,  that 

Eossessfes  no  more  (it  may  be)  than  a  ewe-lamb,  that  eats  of  his 
read,  and  drinks  of  his  cup,  and  is  a  daughter  to  him,  and  is  all  his 
temporal  portion, — this  poor  man  is  ministered  to  by  angels,  and 
attended  to  by  God,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  makes  intercession  for  him, 
and  Christ  joins  the  man's  prayer  to  His  own  advocation,  and  the 
man  by  prayer  shall  save  the  city,  and  destroy  the  fortune  of  a  tyrant 
army,  even  then  when  God  sees  it  good  it  should  be  so :  for  He  will 
no  longer  deny  him  any  thing,  but  when  it  is  no  blessing ;  and  when 
it  is  otherwise,  his  prayer  is  most  heard  when  it  is  most  denied. 

2.  That  we  should  prevail  in  intercessions  for  others,  we  are  to 
regard  and  to  take  care  that  as  our  piety,  so  also  must  our  offices  be 
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extraordinary.  He  that  prays  to  recover  a  family  from  an  hereditary 
curse^  or  to  reverse  a  sentence  of  God,  to  cancel  a  decree  of  heaven 
gone  ont  against  his  friend ;  he  that  would  heal  the  sick  with  his 
prayer,  or  with  his  devotion  prevail  against  an  army,  must  not  ex- 
pect such  great  effects  upon  a  morning  or  evening  collect,  or  an 
nonest  wish  put  into  the  recollections  of  a  prayer,  or  a  period  put  in 
on  purpose.  Mamercus^,  bishop  of  Vienna,  seeing  his  city  and  all 
the  diocese  in  great  danger  of  perishing  by  an  earthquake,  instituted 
great  litanies,  and  solemn  supplications,  besides  the  ordinary  devo- 
tions of  his  usual  hours  of  prayer;  and  the  church'  from  his  example 
took  up  the  practice,  and  translated  it  into  an  anniversary  solemnity, 
and  upon  St.  Mark^s  day^  did  solemnly  intercede  with  God  to  divert 
or  prevent  Uis  judgments  fiEdling  upon  the  people,  majoridus  litaniis, 
so  they  are  called ;  with  the  more  solemn  supplications  they  did  pray 
unto  God  in  behalf  of  their  people.  And  this  hath  in  it  the  same 
consideration  that  is  in  every  great  necessity ;  for  it  is  a  great  thing 
for  a  man  to  be  so  gracious  with  God  as  to  be  able  to  prevail  for 
himself  and  his  friend,  for  himself  and  his  relatives ;  and  tneref ore  in 
these  cases,  as  in  all  great  needs,  it  is  the  way  of  prudence  and  secu- 
rity tliat  we  use  all  those  greater  offices  which  God  hath  appointed 
as  instruments  of  importunity,  and  arguments  of  hope,  and  acts  of 
prevailing,  and  means  of  great  effect  and  advocation :  such  as  are, 
separating  days  for  solemn  prayer,  all  the  degrees  of  violence  and 
earnest  address,  fasting  and  prayer,  alms  and  prayer,  acts  of  repent- 
ance and  prayer,  praying  together  in  public  with  united  hearts,  and 
above  all,  praying  in  the  susception  and  communication  of  the  holy 
sacrament ;  the  effects  and  admirable  issues  of  which  we  know  not, 
and  perceive  not ;  we  lose  because  we  desire  not,  and  choose  to  lose 
many  snreat  blessins^  rather  than  purchase  them  with  the  frequent 
commemoration  of  that  sacrifice  which  was  ofi-ered  up  for  alt  the 
needs  of  mankind,  and  for  obtaining  all  favours  and  graces  to  the 
catholic  church ; 

'  God  never  refuses  to  hear  a  holy  prayer/  and  our  prayers  can  never 
be  so  holy  as  when  they  are  offered  up  in  the  union  of  Christ's  sacri- 
fice :  for  Christ  by  that  sacrifice  reconciled  God  and  the  world ;  and 
because  our  needs  continue,  therefore  we  are  commanded  to  continue 
the  memory,  and  to  represent  to  God  that  which  was  done  to  satisfy 
all  our  needs :  then  we  receive  Christ ;  we  are,  after  a  secret  and 
mysterious  but  most  real  and  admirable  manner,  made  all  one  with 
Christ;  and  if  God  giving  us  His  Son  could  not  but  'with  Him  give 
us  all  things  else,' how  shall  He  refuse  our  persons  when  we  are 

'  [Sea '  Mamertus/  Alcim.  Avit.  hom.  '  [Durand.  Rationale  oflac  div.,  lib. 

de  rogat — Apollin.  Sidon.  epist,  lib.  v.  ▼!.  cap.  102.] 
14. — Gregor.  Turon.  hist,  ii.  34.]  *  [Menand.  inter  Sent  monost,  lin. 

*  [Concil.  Aurel.  I  (A.D.  511)    can.  146.   p.  318.  ed.    Meineke,  8vo.   Bcrol. 

27.  torn.  iL  coL  1011.]  1823.] 
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united  to  His  person^  when  our  souls  are  joined  to  His  soul,  our 
body  nourished  by  His  body,  and  our  souls  sanctified  by  His  blood, 
and  clothed  with  His  robes,  and  marked  with  His  character,  and 
sealed  with  His  spirit,  and  renewed  with  holy  vows,  and  consigned  to 
all  His  glories,  and  adopted  to  His  inheritance  ?  When  we  represent 
His  death,  and  pray  in  virtue  of  His  passion,  and  imitate  His  inter-  ^ 
cession,  and  do  that  which  God  commands,  and  offer  Him  in  our 
manner  that  which  He  essentially  loves,  can  it  be  that  either  anv 
thing  should  be  more  prevalent,  or  that  God  can  possibly  deny  sucn 
addresses  and  such  importunities  ?  Try  it  often,  and  let  all  things 
else  be  answerable,  and  you  cannot  have  greater  reason  for  your  con- 
fidence. Do  not  aU  the  Christians  in  the  world  that  understand 
religion,  desire  to  have  the  holy  sacrament  when  they  die,  when  they  -^^ 
are  to  make  their  great  appearance  before  God,  and  to  receive  their 
great  consignation  to  their  eternal  sentence,  good  or  bad?  And  if 
then  be  their  greatest  needs,  that  is  their  greatest  advantage  and 
instrument  of  acceptation.  Therefore  if  you  have  a  great  need  to  be 
served,  or  a  great  charity  to  serve,  and  a  great  pity  to  minister,  and 
a  dear  firiend  in  a  sorrow,  take  Christ  along  in  thy  prayers :  in  all  the 
ways  thou  canst,  take  Him ;  take  Him  in  affection,  and  take  Him  in 
a  solemnity ;  take  Him  by  obedience,  and  receive  Him  in  the  sacra- 
ment; and  if  thou  then  offerest  up  thy  prayers,  and  makest  thy  needs 
known ;  if  thou  nor  thy  friend  be  not  refieved ;  if  thy  party  be  not 
prevalent,  and  the  war  be  not  appeased,  or  the  plague  be  not  cured, 
or  the  enemy  taken  off,  there  is  something  else  m  it :  but  thy  prayer 
is  good  and  pleasing  to  God,  and  dressed  with  circumstances  of 
advantage,  and  thy  person  is  apt  to  be  an  intercessor,  and  thou  hast 
done  all  that  thou  canst;  the  event  must  be  left  to  God;  and  the 
secret  reasons  of  the  denial  either  thou  shalt  find  in  time,  or  thou 
mayest  trust  with  God,  who  certainly  does  it  with  the  greatest  wisdom 
and  the  greatest  charity. 

I  have  in  this  thing  only  one  caution  to  insert ;  viz.,  that  in  our 
importunity  and  extraordinary  offices  for  others,  we  must  not  make 
our  accounts  by  multitude  of  words,  and  long  prayers,  but  by  the 
measures  of  the  Spirit,  by  the  holiness  of  the  soul,  and  the  justness  of 
the  desire,  and  the  usefulness  of  the  request,  and  its  order  to  God^s 
glory,  and  its  place  in  the  order  of  providence,  and  the  sincerity  of 
oar  hearty  and  the  charity  of  our  wishes,  and  the  perseverance  of  our 
advocation.  There  are  some,  as  TertuUian*  observes,  qui  loquacita- 
tern  /acuttdiam  existimant,  et  impudentiam  constantiam  d^mtant ; 
Hhey  are  praters  and  they  are  impudent,  and  they  call  that  constancy 
and  importunity :'  concerning  wluch  the  advice  is  easy :  many  words 
or  few  are  extrmsecal  to  the  nature,  and  not  at  all  considered  in  the 
effects  of  prayer ;  but  much  desire,  and  much  holiness,  are  essential 
to  its  constitution ;  but  we  must  be  very  curious  that  our  impor- 
tnnity  do  not  degenerate  into  impudence  and  rude  boldness.    Capi- 

*  [Adv.  Hermog.,  cap.  i.  p.  235.] 
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tolinus**  said  of  Antoniniis  the  emperor  and  philosopher^  Sane  quam- 
vis  esset  constants,  erat  etiam  verecundtis  ;  '  he  was  modest  even  when 
he  was  most  pertinacious  in  his  desires;'  so  must  we;  though  we 
must  not  be  ashamed  to  ask  for  whatsoever  we  need^ 

Rebus  semper  pudor  absit  in  arctis  ^ : 

and  in  this  sense  it  is  true^  that  Stasimus^  in  the  comedy  said  con- 
cerning meat^ 

Verecundari  neminem  apud  mensam  decet, 
Nam  ibi  de  divinis  atque  humanis  cemitur : 

'men  must  not  be  bashful  so  as  to  lose  their  meat,  for  that  is  a 
necessary  that  cannot  be  dispensed  withal :'  so  it  is  in  our  prayers ; 
whatsoever  our  necessity  calls  to  us  for,  we  must  call  to  God  for; 
and  He  is  not  pleased  with  that  rusticity  or  fond  modesty  of  being 
ashamed  to  ask  of  God  any  thing  that  is  honest  and  necessary ;  yet 
our  importunity  hath  also  bounds  of  modesty,  but  such  as  are  to  be 
expressed  with  other  significations ;  and  he  is  rightly  modest  towards 
God,  who,  without  confidence  in  himself,  but  not  without  confidence 
in  God's  mercy,  or  without  great  humility  of  person  and  reverence 
of  address,  presents  his  prayers  to  God  as  earnestly  as  he  can ;  pro- 
vided always  that  in  the  greatest  of  our  desires  and  holy  violence,  we 
submit  to  God's  will,  and  desire  Him  to  choose  for  us.  Our  modesty 
to  God  in  prayers  hath  no  other  measures  but  these, — ^Distrust  of 
ourselves ;  confidence  in  God ;  humility  of  person ;  reverence  of  ad- 
dress ;  and  submission  to  God's  will.  These  are  all,  unless  also  you 
will  add  that  of  Solomon,  "Be  not  rash  ^ith  thy  mouth,  and  let 
not  thy  heart  be  hasty  to  utter  a  thing  before  God :  for  God  is  in 
heaven,  and  thou  upon  earth ;  therefore  let  thy  words  be  few."  These 
things  being  observed,  let  your  importunity  be  as  great  as  it  can;  it  is 
still  the  more  likely  to  prevail,  by  how  much  it  is  the  more  earnest, 
and  signified  and  represented  by  the  most  offices  extraordinary. 

3.  The  last  great  advantage  towards  a  prevailing  intercession  for 
others  is,  that  the  person  that  prays  for  ids  relatives,  be  a  person 
of  an  extraordinary  dignity,  employment,  or  designation.  For  God 
hath  appointed  some  persons  and  callings  of  men  to  pray  for  others, 
such  are  fathers  for  their  children,  bishops  for  their  dioceses,  kings 
for  their  subjects,  and  the  whole  order  ecclesiastical  for  all  the  men 
and  women  m  the  christian  church.  And  it  is  well  it  is  so ;  for  as 
things  are  now,  and  have  been  too  long,  how  few  are  there  that 
understand  it  to  be  their  duty,  or  part  of  their  necessary  employment, 
that  some  of  their  time,  and  much  of  their  prayers,  and  an  equal  por- 
tion of  their  desires,  be  spent  upon  the  necessities  of  others.  AU 
men  do  not  think  it  necessary,  and  fewer  practise  it  frequently,  and 
they  but  coldly,  without  interest  and  deep  resentment:  it  is  like 
the  compassion  we  have  in  other  men's  miseries,  we  are  not  con- 
Cap.  xiL  p.  265.]  '  [Plaut  Trinumm.,  act  ii.  sc  4. 
Val.  Flacc.  Argonaat,  ▼.  825.]           lin.  77.] 
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ceroed  in  it^  and  it  is  not  our  case^  and  our  hearts  ache  not  when 
another  man^s  children  are  made  fatherless,  or  his  wife  a  sad  widow : 
and  just  so  are  our  prayers  for  their  relief:  if  we  thought  their 
evils  to  be  ours ;  if  we  and  they,  as  members  of  the  same  body,  had 
sensible  and  real  communications  of  good  and  evil ;  if  we  understood 
what  is  really  meant  by  being  ''members  one  of  another,^^  or  if  we 
did  not  think  it  a  spiritual  word  of  art,  instrumental  only  to  a  science, 
but  no  part  of  duty  or  real  relation ;  surely  we  should  pray  more 
earnestly  one  for  another  than  we  usually  do.  How  few  of  us  are 
troubled  when  he  sees  his  brother  wicked,  or  dishonourably  vicious  P 
who  is  sad  and  melancholy  when  his  neighbour  is  almost  in  hdl, 
when  he  sees  him  grow  old  in  iniquity  ?  how  many  days  have  we  set 
apart  for  the  pubUc  relief  and  interests  of  the  kingdom  ?  how  earnestly 
have  we  fast^  if  our  prince  be  sick  or  aiflicted  P  what  alms  have  we 
given  for  our  brother's  conversion  ?  or  if  this  be  great,  how  importu- 
nate and  passionate  have  we  been  with  Ood  by  prayer  in  his  behalf, 
by  prayer  and  secret  petition?  But  however,  though  it  were  well, 
very  well,  that  all  of  us  would  think  of  this  duty  a  little  more, 
because,  besides  the  excellency  of  the  duty  itself,  it  would  have  this 
blessed  consequent,  that  for  whose  necessities  we  pray,  if  we  do  desire 
earnestly  they  should  be  relieved,  we  would,  whenever  we  can  and  in 
all  we  can,  set  our  hands  to  it ;  and  if  we  pity  the  orphan  children, 
and  pray  for  them  heartily^  we  would  also,  when  we  could,  reheve 
them  charitably :  but  though  it  were  therefore  very  well  thai  things 
were  thus  with  all  men,  yet  Ood,  who  takes  care  of  us  all,  makes 
provision  for  us  in  special  manner ;  and  the  whole  order  of  the  clergy 
are  appointed  by  God  to  pray  for  others,  to  be  ministers  of  Christ's 
priesthood,  to  be  followers  of  His  advocation,  to  stand  between  God 
and  the  people,  and  to  present  to  God  all  their  needs,  and  all  their 
desires.  That  this  God  hath  ordained  and  appointed,  and  that  this 
rather  He  will  bless  and  accept,  appears  by  the  testimony  of  God 
himself;  for  He  only  can  be  witness  in  this  particular,  for  it  depends 
wholly  upon  His  gracious  favour  and  acceptation.  It  was  the  case 
of  Abraham  and  Abimelech,  ''Now  therefore  restore  the  man  his 
wife,  for  he  is  a  prophet,  and  he  will  pray  for  thee,  and  thou  shalt 
live^/'  and  this  caused  confidence  in  Mican,  "  Now  know  I  that  the 
Lord  will  do  me  good,  seeing  I  have  a  Levite  to  my  priest' :''  mean- 
ing that  in  His  ministry,  in  the  ministry  of  priests,  God  hath  esta- 
bUshed  the  alternate  returns  of  blessing  and  prayers,  the  entercourses 
between  God  and  His  people;  and  through  the  descending  ages  of 
the  synagogue  it  came  to  be  transmitted  also  to  the  christian  church, 
that  the  mmisters  of  religion  are  advocates  for  us  under  Christ,  by 
"  the  ministry  of  reconciliation,^'  by  their  dispensing  the  holy  sacra- 
ments, by  "  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  by  oaptism  and  the 
Lord's  supper,  by  "  binding  ana  loosing,"  by  "  the  word  of  God  and 
prayer ;"  and  therefore  saith  St.  James,  "  If  any  man  be  sick  among 

*  Oen.  XX.  7.  '  Judg.  xvii.  13. 
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you,  let  him  send  for  the  elders  of  the  church,  and  let  them  pray 
over  him' '"  meaning  that  God  hath  appointed  them  especially,  and 
will  accept  them  in  ordinary  and  extraordinary.  And  tliis  is  that 
which  is  meant  by  blessing ;  a  father  blesses  his  child,  and  Solomon 
blessed  his  people,  and  Melchisedec  the  priest  blessed  Abraham,  and 
Moses  blessed  the  sons  of  Israel,  and  God  appointed  the  Levitical 

Sriests  to  "  bless  the  congregation '"  and  this  is  more  than  can  be 
one  by  the  people;  for  though  they  can  say  the  same  prayer,  and 
the  people  pray  for  their  kings,  and  children  for  their  parents,  and 
the  flock  for  their  pastor,  yet  they  cannot  bless  him  as  he  blesseth 
them ;  "  for  the  less  is  blessed  of  the  greater,*^  and  not  the  greater 
of  the  less;  and  this  is  "without  all  contradiction,^'  said  St.  Paul**. 
The  meaning  of  the  mystery  is  tliis,  that  God  hath  appointed  the 
priest  to  pray  for  the  people,  and  because  He  hath  made  it  to  be  his 
ordinary  ofiBce  and  employment.  He  also  intends  to  be  seen  in  that 
way  wluch  He  hath  appointed  and  chalked  out  for  us ;  his  prayer,  if 
it  be  "  found  in  the  way  of  righteousness,''  is  the  surer  way  to  prevail 
in  his  intercessions  for  the  people. 

But  upon  this  stock  comes  in  the  greatest  dii&culty  of  the  text  : 
for  if  "  God  heareth  not  sinners,"  there  is  an  infinite  necessity  that 
the  ministers  of  religion  should  be  very  holy :  for  all  their  ministries 
consist  in  preaching  and  praying ;  to  these  two  are  reducible  all  the 
ministries  ecclesiastical  which  are  of  divine  institution :  so  the  apo- 
stles summed  up  their  employment,  "But  we  will  give  ourselves 
continually  to  prayer,  and  to  the  ministry  of  the  word*:  to  exhort,  to 
reprove,  to  comfort,  to  cast  down,  to  determine  cases  of  conscience,  and 
to  rule  in  the  church  by  "the  word  of  their  proper  ministry ;''  and  the 
very  making  laws  ecclesiastical  is  the  ministry  of  the  word ;  for  so  their 
dictates  pass  into  laws  by  being  duties  enjoined  by  God,  or  the  acts, 
or  exercises,  or  instruments  of  some  enjoined  graces.  To  prayer  is  re- 
duced administration  of  the  sacraments;  but  binding  and  loosing, 
and  visitation  of  the  sick,  are  mixed  ofiBces,  partly  relating  to  one, 
partly  to  the  other.  Now  although  the  word  of  God  preached  will  have 
a  great  effect,  even  though  it  be  preached  by  an  evil  minister,  a  vicious 
person ;  yet  it  is  not  so  well  there  as  from  a  pious  man,  because  by 
prayer  also  his  preaching  is  made  effectual,  and  by  his  good  example 
nis  homilies  and  sermons  are  made  active ;  and  therefore  it  is  very 
necessary  in  respect  of  this  half  of  the  minister's  ofiBce,  '  the  preach- 
ing of  the  word,'  he  be  a  good  man ;  unless  he  be,  much  perishes  to 
the  people,  most  of  the  advantages  are  lost.  But  then  for  the  other 
half,  all  those  ministries  which  are  by  way  of  prayer  are  rendered 
extremely  invalid,  and  ineffectual,  if  they  be  nunistered  by  an  evil 
person.  For  upon  this  very  stock  it  was  that  St.  Cyprian*  affirmed, 
that  none  were  to  be  chosen  to  the  ministry  but  immaculati  et  inteffri 

»  Jamefl  v.  14.  *  Lib.  i.  ep.  iv.  [aL  ep.  Ixvii.  ad  Feli- 
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antistites,  "  holy  and  upright  men,  who,  offering  their  sacrifices  wor- 
thily to  God  and  holily,  may  be  heard  in  their  prayers  which  they 
make  for  the  safety  of  the  Lord's  people."  But  he  presses  this 
caution  to  9  further  issue :  that  it  is  not  only  necessary  to  choose  holy 
persons  to  these  holy  ministries  for  fear  of  losing  the  advantages  of 
a  sanctified  ministry,  but  also  that  the  people  may  not  be  guilty  of  an 
evil  communion,  and  a  criminal  state  of  society.  Nee  enim  sidiplebs 
blandiatur,  quasi  immunis  a  contagione  delicti  esse  possit,  cum  sacet' 
dote  peccatore  communicans  ;  '  the  people  cannot  be  innocent  if  they 
conmiunicate  with  a  vicious  priest  :Mor  so  said  the  Lord  by  the  pro- 

f)het  Hosea^,  Sacrificia  eorum  panis  luctus ;  for  '  their  samfices  are 
ike  bread  of  sorrow,'  whosoever  eats  thereof  shall  be  defiled.  The 
same  also  he  says  often  and  more  vehemently,  ibid,  et  lib,  iv.  ep,  2"*. 
But  there  is  yet  a  further  degree  of  this  evil.  It  is  not  only  a  loss, 
and  also  criminal  to  the  people,  to  communicate  with  a  minister  of  a 
notorious  evil  life  and  scandalous,  but  it  is  afiBrmed  by  the  doctors 
of  the  church  to  be  wholly  without  effect ;  and  their  prayers  are  sius, 
their  sacraments  are  null  and  ineffective,  their  communions  are  with- 
out consecration,  their  hand  is  x^^P  ^i^vpos,  '  a  dead  hand,'  the  bless-  ^ —  f\ 
ings  vain,  their  sacrifices  rejected,  their  ordinations  imperfect,  their 
Older  is  vanished,  their  character  is  extinguished,  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
will  not  descend  upon  the  mysteries  when  He  is  invocated  by  unholy 
hands  and  unsanctified  lips.  This  is  a  sad  story,  but  it  is  expressly 
affirmed  by  Dionysius",  by  St.  Hierome°  upon  tiie  second^  chapter  of 
Zephaniah,  affirming  that  they  do  wickedly  who  affirm  Etuiharistiam 
imprecantis  facere  verba,  non  vitam ;  et  necessanam  esse  tantum  so- 
lennem  orationem  et  non  sacerdotum  merita,  'that  the  eucharist  is 
consecrated  bv  the  word  and  solemn  prayer,  and  not  by  the  life  and 
holiness  of  the  priest;'  and  by  St. Gelasius^  by  the  author  of  the 
imperfect  work  attributed  to  St.  Chrysostom',  who  quotes  the  eighth 
book  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  for  the  same  doctrine;  the 
words  of  which  in  the  first  chapter  are  so  plain,  that  Bovius*  and 
Sixtus  Senensis*  accuse  both  the  author  of  the  Apostolical  Constitu- 
tions, and  St.  Hierome,  and  the  author  of  these  homilies,  to  be  guilty 
of  the  doctrine  of  John  Huss,  who  for  the  crude  delivery  of  this  truth 
was  sentenced  by  the  council  of  Constance.  To  the  same  sense  and 
signification  of  doctrine  is  that  which  is  generally  agreed  upon  by  almost 
all  persons,  that  he  that  enters  into  his  ministry  by  simony,  receives 
nothing  but  a  curse,  which  is  expressly  affirmed  by  Petrus  Damiani** 


'  [iz.  4.    Sacrificia  eorum  quasi  panis  xcii.l  'Sacrosancta.'  [col.  585.] 

luctus  ejus.*    Ed.  vulg.]  '  [Opp.  S.  Chrysost  ed.  Ben.,  torn,  vi 

■  [Al.  ep.  Iv.  ad  Antonian.,  p.  101  sqq.]  append,  p.  ccxxi  A.] 

•  [Dionys.  Areop.  ep.  ad  Demophilum,  •  In  Scholiis  adhunc  locum,  [p.  149  b.] 
passim ;  c.g.  p.  294  D  sqq.]  »  Biblioth.,  lib.  vi.  [annot.  108.  torn.  ii. 

•  [Tom.  ill  col.  1671.]  p.  796.] 
»   'Leg.  « third.']  •  Ep.  xvi.  Biblioth.  pp.  [De  la  Bigne, 

In  Decret  part  ii.]  c.  i.  q.  1.  [cap.  fol  Par.  1589.]  torn.  iii.  [coL  839.]  n.  19. 
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and  Tarasius*  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  by  St.  Gregory^,  and 
St.  Ambrose*. 

For  if  the  Holy  Ghost  leaves  polluted  temples  and  unchaste  bodies, 
if  He  takes  away  His  grace  from  them  that  aouse  it,  if  the  Holy  Ghost 
would  not  have  descended  upon  Simon  Magus  at  the  prayer  of 
St.  Peter  if  St.  Peter  had  taken  money  for  him ;  it  is  but  reasonable 
to  believe  the  Holy  Ghost  will  not  descend  upon  the  simoniacal, 
unchaste  concubinaries,  schismatics,  and  scandalous  priests,  and  ex- 
communicate :   and  beside  the  reasonableness  of  the  doctrine,  it  is 
also  farther  ai&rmed  by  the  council  of  Neocsesarea*,  by  St.  Chryso- 
stom^  Innocentius*^,  Nicolaus  the  first**,  and  by  the  Master  of  the 
Sentences*  upon  the  saying  of  God  by  the  prophet  Malachi^,  Male^ 
dicam  benedictianibus  vestria,  '  I  will  curse  your  blessings.    Upon  the 
stock  of  these  scriptures,  reasons,  and  authorities,  we  may  see  how 
we  are  to  understand  this  advantage  of  intercession :   the  prayer  and 
o£Sces  of  the  holv  ministers  are  of  great  advantages  for  the  interest 
of  the  people ;  but  if  they  be  ministered  to  by  evil  men,  by  vicious 
and  scandtuous  ministers,  this  extraordinary  advantage  is  lost,  they 
are  left  to  stand  alone  or  to  fall  by  their  own  crimes ;  so  much  as  is 
the  action  of  God,  and  so  much  as  is  the  piet^  of  the  man  that 
attends  and  pravs  in  the  holy  place  with  the  pnest,  so  far  he  shall 
prevail,  but  no  farther :  and  therefore  the  church  hath  taught^  her 
ministers  to  pray  thus  in  their  preparatory  prayer  to  consecration, 
Quaniam  me  peccatorem  inter  te  et  eundem  populum  tuum  medium  esse 
voluisti,  licet  in  me  aliquod  bani  operis  testimonium  non  agnoscas, 
offidum  saltem  dispensationis  credita  non  recuses,  nee  per  me  indig- 
num  eorum  salutis  pereat  pretium,  pro  quibus  victima  salutaris  dig- 
natus  es  esse  redemptio,     For  we  must  know  that  God  hath  not  put 
the  salvation  of  any  man  into  the  power  of  another ;  and  although 
the  church  of  Bome,  by  calling  the  priests  actual  intention  simply 
necessary,  and  the  sacraments  also  indispensably  necessary,  hath  left 
it  in  the  power  of  every  curate  to  damn  very  many  of  his  parish ;  yet 
it  is  otherwise  with  the  accounts  of  truth  and  the  divine  mercy ;  and 
therefore  He  will  never  exact  the  sacraments  of  us  by  the  measures 
and  proportions  of  an  evil  priest,  but  by  the  piety  of  the  communi- 
cant, by  the  prayers  of  Christ,  and  the  mercies  of  God.    But  al- 
though the  great^t  interest  of  salvation  depends  not  upon  this  minis- 


«  DecKt  [part  ii.]  c.  L  q.  1.  ad  c 
•Eos  qui'  [cot  543.] 

y  [i.e.  S.  Gregor.  vii.]  lib.  vi.  5  in  de- 
cretis.  [i.e.  the  fifth  of  his  DecreU,  which 
in  some  editions  were  inserted  in  the 
sixth  book  of  the  Regestuxn  or  Regis- 
trum,]  et  lib.  vii.  c  120.  [i.c  of  the  Re- 
gistrum  of  S.  Oreg.  i.  (see  ed.  foL  Par. 
1528,)  but  read  c.  110.] 

'  De  dignit  sacerd.,  cap.  r.  [toni.  ii. 
append,  col  363  B.] 

*  Can.  ix.  [torn.  i.  col.  2S3.] 


^  De  sacerd.  orat.  iv.  [torn.  I  p.  401 
sqq.l 

*  1.  in  ep.  20.  horo.  I  part  2.  ep.  27. 
[vid.  Innocent  I  e^.  18.  cap.  3.  p.  38.] 

^  Ep.  ix.  torn,  iil  ad  Michael   Imp. 
[e.  g.  p.  161  sqq.] 

*  [Pet    Lombard.   Sentent,    lib.   ir. 
dist  19.  §  D.] 

[Chap,  il  2.] 
V  [Inter  Orationes  ante  Missam  \  Mis- 
sal Rom.  fol  Antuerp.  1619.] 
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try ;  yet  as  by  this  we  receive  many  advantages  if  the  minister  be 
holy^  80  if  he  be  vicious  we  lose  all  that  which  could  be  conveyed  to 
us  by  his  part  of  the  holy  ministration ;  evenr  man  and  woman  in 
the  assembly  prays  and  joins  in  the  effect^  ancf  for  the  obtaining  the 
blessing;  but  the  more  vain  persons  are  assembled^  the  less  benefits 
are  received,  even  by  good  men  there  present :  and  therefore  much  is 
the  loss  if  a  wicked  priest  ministers ;  though  the  sum  of  affairs  is  not 
entirely  turned  upon  his  office  or  default,  yet  many  advantages  are. 
For  we  must  not  think  that  the  effect  of  the  sacraments  is  inoivisibly 
done  at  once  or  by  one  ministry ;  but  they  operate  by  parts,  and  by 
moral  operation,  by  the  length  of  time,  and  whole  order  of  piety  and 
holy  ministries ;  every  man  is  cvv€pyo$  tov  Oeov,  '  a  fellow -worker 
with  God,'  in  the  work  of  his  salvation ;  and  as  in  our  devotion  no 
one  prayer  of  our  own  alone  prevails  upon  God  for  grace  and  salva- 
tion, but  aU  the  devotions  of  our  life  are  upon  God's  account  for 
them ;  so  is  the  blessing  of  God  brought  upon  the  people  by  aU  the 
parts  of  their  religion,  and  by  all  the  assistcmces  of  holy  people,  and 
by  the  ministries  not  of  one  but  of  aU  God's  ministers,  and  relies 
finally  upon  our  own  faith  and  obedience,  and  the  mercies  of  God  in 
Jesus  Christ ;  but  yet  for  want  of  holy  persons  to  minister,  much 
diminution  of  blessing  and  a  loss  of  advantage  is  unavoidable ;  there- 
fore if  they  have  great  necessities,  they  can  best  hope  that  God  will 
be  moved  to  mercy  on  their  behalf,  if  their  necessities  be  recom- 
mended to  God  by  persons  of  a  great  piety,  of  a  holy  calling,  and  by 
the  most  solemn  offices. 

IV.  Lastly,  I  promised  to  consider  concerning  the  signs  of  having 
our  prayers  heard:  concerning  which  there  is  not  much  of  particular 
observation ;  but  if  our  prayers  be  according  to  the  warrant  of  God's 
word,  if  we  ask  according  to  God's  will  things  honest  and  profitable, 
we  are  to  rely  upon  the  promises ;  and  we  are  sure  that  they  are 
heard ;  and  besides  this  we  can  have  no  sign  but  "  the  thing  sig- 
nified;" when  we  feel  the  effect,  then  we  are  sure  God  hath  heard 
us ;  but  till  then  we  are  to  leave  it  with  God,  and  not  to  ask  a  sign 
of  that  for  which  He  hath  made  us  a  promise.  And  yet  Cassian** 
hath  named  one  sign  which,  if  you  give  me  leave,  I  will  name  unto 
you ;  "  It  is  a  sign  we  shall  prevail  in  our  prayers,  when  the  Spirit 
of  God  moves  us  to  pray  cum  fiducia  et  quasi  securitate  impetrandi, 
with  a  confidence  and  a  holy  security  of  receiving  what  we  ask."  But 
this  is  no  otherwise  a  sign  but  because  it  is  a  part  of  the  duty,  and 
trusting  in  God  is  an  endearing  Him ;  and  doubting  is  a  dishonour 
to  Him,  and  he  that  doubts  hath  no  faith ;  for  all  good  prayers  rely 
upon  God's  word,  and  we  must  judge  of  the  effect  by  Providence : 
for  he  that  asks  what  is  "  not  lawful,"  hath  made  an  unholy  prayer ; 
if  it  be  lawful  and  "not  profitable,"  we  are  then  heard  when  God 
denies  us ;  and  if  both  these  be  in  the  prayer,  "  he  that  doubts,  is  a 

h  CoUat  ix.  [yid.  cap.  32.  p.  524.] 
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smner/'  and  then  God  will  not  hear  him ;  but  beyond  this  I  know 
no  confidence  is  warrantable ;  and  if  this  be  a  sign  of  prevaihng^  then 
all  the  prudent  prayers  of  all  holy  men  shall  certainly  be  heard;  and 
because  that  is  certain^  we  need  no  further  enquiry  into  signs. 

I  sum  up  all  in  the  words  of  Ood  by  the  prophet;  " £un  to  and 
fro  through  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  and  see,  and  know,  and  seek  in 
the  broad  places  thereof,  if  you  can  find  a  man,  if  there  be  any  that 
executeth  judgment,  that  seeketh  truth,  virum  gucerentem  fidem,  a 
man  that  seeketh  for  faith ;  et  jpropitius  ero  ei,  and  I  will  pardon 
it*;''  Gbd  would  pardon  all  Jerusalem  for  one  good  man's  sake; 
there  are  such  days  and  opportunities  of  mercy,  when  God  at  the 
prayer  of  one  hol^  person  will  save  a  people.  And  £uffinusi  spake  a 
great  thing,  but  it  was  hugely  true,  QuU  dubitet  mundum  stare  pre- 
cibus  sanctorum  ?  ^  the  world  itself  is  established  and  kept  from  dis- 
solution by  the  prayers  of  saints;'  and  the  prayers  of  saints  shall 
hasten  the  day  of  judgment;  and  we  cannot  ea^y  find  two  effects 
greater.  But  there  are  many  other  very  great  ones ;  for  the  prayers 
of  holy  men  appease  God's  wrath,  drive  away  temptations,  and  resist 
and  overcome  tne  devil :  holy  prayer  procures  the  ministry  and  ser- 
vice of  angels,  it  rescinds  the  decrees  of  God,  it  cures  sicknesses  and 
obtains  pardon,  it  arrests  the  sun  in  its  course,  and  stays  the  wheels 
(tf  the  chariot  of  the  moon ;  it  rules  over  all  God's  creatures,  and 
opens  and  shuts  the  storehouses  of  rain;  it  unlocks  the  cabinet  of 
the  womb,  and  quenches  the  violence  of  fire ;  it  stops  the  mouths  of 
lions,  and  reconciles  our  sufferance  and  weak  faculties  with  the  vio- 
lence of  torment  and  sharpness  of  persecution ;  it  pleases  Gh}d  and 
supplies  all  our  needs.  But  prayer  that  can  do  thus  much  for  us, 
can  do  nothing  at  all  without  holiness;  for  ^'God  heareth  not 
sinners,  but  if  any  man  be  a  worshipper  of  God  and  doth  His  will, 
him  He  heareth." 

»  Jor.  V.  1.  i  [Vid.  De  vitt  patr.,  lib.  iii.  prolog,  init] 


SERMON  VII. 

OF  OODLY  VEAK^  &C. 


Heb.  xii.  part  of  the  28th  and  29th  verses. 

Let  us  have  grace,  whereby  we  may  serve  God  with  reverence  and 
godly  fear :  for  our  €hd  is  a  consuming  fire, 

''Ex^ofAn^  riiv  x^P^^>  so  our  Testaments  usuidly  read  it^  from  the 
authority  of  Theophylact**,  '  Let  ws  have  grace  /  but  some  copies 
read  in  the  indicative  mood^  ^oyL^t  '  we  have  grace,  by  which  we 
do  serve  /  and  it  is  something  better  consonant  to  the  discourse  of 
the  apostle.  For  having  enumerated  the  great  advantages  which  the  \ 
gospd  hath  above  those  of  the  law,  he  makes  an  argument  a  majori, 
and  answers  a  tacit  objection.  The  law  was  dehvered  by  angels,  but 
the  gospel  by  the  Son  of  Ood :  the  law  was  delivered  from  mount 
Sinai,  the  gospel  from  mount  Sion,  from  "  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  :'^ 
the  law  was  given  with  terrors  and  noises,  with  amazements  of  the 
standers-by,  and  Moses  himself,  "  the  minister,''  "  did  exceedingly 
quake  and  fear,''  and  gave  demonstration  how  infinitely  dangerous  it 
was  by  breaking  that  law  to  provoke  so  mighty  a  God,  who  with  His 
voice  did  shake  the  earth;  but  the  gospel  was  given  by  a  meek 
Prince,  a  gentle  Saviour,  with  a  stiU  voice,  scarce  h^rd  in  the  streets. 
But  that  this  may  be  no  objection,  he  proceeds  and  declares  the 
terror  of  the  Lord ;  '  Deceive  not  yourselves,  our  Lawgiver  appeared 
so  upon  earth,  and  was  so  truly,  but  now  He  is  ascended  into  heaven, 
and  from  thence  He  speaks  to  us ;'  ''see  that  ye  refuse  not  Him 
that  speaketh ;  for  if  they  escaped  not  who  refused  him  that  spake 
on  earth,  much  more  shall  not  we  escape  if  we  turn  away  from  Him 
that  speaketh  from  heaven^ ;"  for  as  God  once  shaked  the  earth,  and 
that  was  full  of  terror,  so  our  Lawgiver  shall  do,  and  much  more, 
and  be  far  more  terrible;  in  iira^  iy(a  cflcct)  top  ovpavov  Koi  r^v 
yqv  Koi  T^v  OaXafTO'av  koX  t^v  (rjpav,  said  the  prophet  Haggai", 
which  the  apostle  quotes  here.  He  once  shook  the  earth ;  but  "  once 
more  I  shake," — <retVa)  it  is  in  the  prophecy,  I  *  will'  shake, — "  not 
the  earth  oidy,  but  also  heaven,"  with  a  greater  terror  than  was  upon 
mount  Sinai,  with  the  voice  of  an  archangel,  with  the  trump  of  God, 
with  a  concussion  so  great,  that  heaven  and  earth  shall  be  shaken  in 
pieces,  and  new  ones  come  in  their  room.  This  is  an  unspeakable 
and  an  unimaginable  terror ;  mount  Sinai  was  shaken,  but  it  stands 

k  [In  loc.  p.  1020.]  *  Heb.  xii.  25.  "  Chap.  ii.  6. 
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to  this  day ;  but  when  that  shaking  shall  be,  "  the  things  that  are 
shaken  shall  be  no  more,  that  those  things  that  cannot  be  shaken 
may  remain:''  that  is,  not  only  that  the  celestial  Jerusalem  may 
remain  for  ever,  but  that  you,  wno  do  not  turn  away  from  the  faith 
and  obedience  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  you,  who  cannot  be  shaken  nor 
removed  from  your  duty,  you  may  remain  for  ever ;  that  when  the 
rocks  rend,  and  the  mountains  fly  in  pieces  like  the  drops  of  a  broken 
cloud,  and  the  heavens  shall  melt,  and  the  sun  shall  oe  a  globe  of 
consuming  fire,  and  the  moon  shall  be  dark  like  an  extinguished 
candle,  then  you  poor  men, — who  could  be  made  to  tremble  with  an 
ague,  or  shake  by  the  violence  of  a  northern  wind,  or  be  removed 
from  your  dwellings  by  the  unjust  decree  of  a  persecutor,  or  be  thrown 
from  your  estates  oy  the  violence  of  an  unjust  man,  yet  could  not  be 
removed  from  your  duty,  and  though  you  went  trembling,  yet  would 
ffo  to  death  for  the  testimony  of  a  holy  cause,  and  you  that  would  die 
for  your  faith,  would  also  live  according  to  it ; — ^you  shall  be  established 
by  the  power  of  Grod,  and  supported  by  the  arm  of  your  Lord,  and 
shall  in  all  this  great  shaking  be  unmovable ;  as  the  comer-stone  of 
the  gates  of  the  new  Jerusalem,  you  shall  remain  and  abide  for  ever. 
This  is  your  case.  And  to  sum  up  the  whole  force  of  the  argument, 
the  apostle  adds  the  words  of  Moses :  as  it  was  then,  so  it  is  true  now, 
"  Our  God  is  a  consuming  fire°:''  He  was  so  to  them  that  brake  the 
law,  but  He  will  be  much  more  to  them  that  disobey  His  Son :  He 
made  great  changes  then,  but  those  which  remain  are  far  greater,  and 
His  terrors  are  infinitely  more  intolerable ;  and  therefore  although 
He  came  not  in  the  spirit  of  Elias,  but  with  meekness  and  gentle 
insinuations,  soft  as  the  breath  of  heaven,  not  willing  to  disturb  the 
softest  stalk  of  a  violet,  yet  His  second  coming  shall  be  with  terrors 
such  as  shall  amaze  all  the  world,  and  dissolve  it  into  ruin  and  a 
chaos.  This  truth  is  of  so  great  efBcacy  to  make  us  do  our  duty, 
that  now  we  are  sufficiently  enabled  with  this  consideration.  This  is 
the  grace  which  we  have  to  enable  us,  this  terror  will  produce  fear, 
i  and  fear  wiU  produce  obedience,  and  "  we  therefore  have  grace,''  that 
is,  we  have  such  a  motive  to  make  us  reverence  God  and  fear  to 
offend  him,  that  he  that  dares  continue  in  sin,  and  refuses  to  hear 
Him  that  speaks  to  us  from  heaven,  and  from  thence  shall  come  with 
terrors,  this  man  despises  the  grace  of  God,  he  is  a  graceless,  fearless, 
impudent  man,  and  he  shall  find  that  true  in  kypothesi,  and  in  his 
own  ruin,  which  the  apostle  declares  in  tAesi,  and  by  way  of  caution 
and  provisionary  terror,  "  Our  God  is  a  consuming  fire ;'  this  is  the 
sense  and  design  of  the  text. 

Beverence  and  godly  fear,  they  are  the  effects  of  this  consideration, 
they  are  the  duties  of  every  Christian,  they  are  the  graces  of  God.  I 
shall  not  press  them  only  to  purposes  of  awfnlness  and  modesty  of 
opinion,  and  prayers,  against  those  strange  doctrines®,  which  some 
have  introduced  into  religion,  to  the  destruction  of  sill  manners  and 

>  Deut.  iv.  24.  <>  [Cf.  Life  of  Christ,  part  L  sect.  5.  |  26,  7.] 
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prudent  apprehensions  of  the  distances  of  God  and  man ;  such  as  are 
the  doctrine  of  necessity  of  familiarity  with  God^  and  a  civU  friend- 
ship, and  a  parity  of  estate,  and  an  evenness  of  adoption;  from 
whence  proceed  rudeness  in  prayer,  flat  and  undecent  expressions, 
affected  rudeness,  superstitious  sitting  at  the  holy  sacrament,  making 
it  to  be  a  part  of  rehgion  to  be  without  fear  and  reverence;  the 
stating  of  the  question  is  a  sufficient  reproof  of  this  folly ;  whatsoever 
actions  are  brought  into  religion  without  ^*  reverence  and  godly  fear,'' 
are  therefore  to  be  avoided,  because  they  are  condemned  in  this 
advice  of  the  apostle,  and  are  destructive  of  those  effects  which  are 
to  be  imprinted  upon  our  spirits  by  the  terrors  of  the  day  of  judg- 
ment. But  this  fear  and  reverence  the  apostle  intends  should  be  a 
deletery  to  all  sin  whatsoever:  <f>op€p6v,  dryXiynjpioi;'  (l>6pos,  <^vy»J' 
says  ih&  EtymologicumV ;  "whatsoever  is  terrible,  is  destructive  of 
that  thing  for  which  it  is  so ;''  and  if  we  fear  the  evil  effects  of  sin, 
let  us  fly  from  it,  we  ought  to  fear  its  alluring  face  too ;  let  us  be  so 
afraid,  that  we  may  not  dare  to  refuse  to  hear  Him  whose  throne  is 
heaven,  whose  voice  is  thunder,  whose  tribunal  is  clouds,  whose  seat 
is  the  right  hand  of  God,  whose  word  is  with  power,  whose  law  is 
given  witn  mighty  demonstration  of  the  Spirit,  who  shsdl  reward  with 
heaven  and  joys  eternal,  and  who  punishes  His  rebels  that  will  not 
have  Him  to  reign  over  them,  with  brimstone  and  fire,  with  a  worm 
that  never  dies,  and  a  fire  that  is  never  quenched ;  let  us  fear  Him 
who  is  terrible  in  His  judgments,  just  in  His  dispensation,  secret  in 
His  providence,  severe  in  His  demands,  gracious  in  His  assistances, 
bountiful  in  His  gifts,  and  is  never  wanting  to  us  in  what  we  need ; 
and  if  all  this  be  not  argument  strong  enough  to  produce  fear,  and 
that  fear  great  enough  to  secure  obedience,  all  arguments  are  useless, 
all  discourses  are  vain,  the  grace  of  God  is  ineffective,  and  we  are 
dull  as  the  Dead  sea,  unactive  as  a  rock ;  and  we  shall  never  dwell 
with  God  in  any  sense  but  as  He  "  is  a  consuming  fire,''  that  is, 
dwell  in  everlasting  burnings. 

A25a»9  Kol  evA(i)3€ia,  'reverence  and  caution,'  'modesty  and  fear;' 
iura  €v\ap€Ca9  koI  biovs,  so  it  is  in  some  copies,  '  with  caution  and 
fear ;'  or  if  we  render  evX(ij3eia  to  be  '  fear  of  punishment,'  as  it  is 
generally  understood  by  interpreters  of  this  place,  and  is  in  Hesychius*", 
€vXxip€itrO(u,  (l)v\ATT€cr6ai,  (jyopdaOcLi,  then  the  expression  is  tne  same 
in  both  words,  and  it  is  all  one  with  the  other  places  of  scripture, 
"  Work  out  your  salvation  with  fear  and  trembUng,"  degrees  of  the 
same  duty ;  and  they  signify  all  those  actions  and  graces  which  are 
the  proper  effluxes  of  fear ;  such  as  are  reverence,  prudence,  caution, 
and  diUgence^  chastity  and  a  sober  spirit:  evkifieia,  a-cfjLvSrrjs,  so 
also  say  the  grammarians'^;  and  it  means  plainly  this.  Since  our  God 
will  appear  so  terrible  at  His  second  coming,  "  let  us  pass  the  time 

'  [Leg.    Hesych.   in    voce,    ^fifphs^         i  [Ad  toc] 
^3ot.]  '  [Hesych.  ad  toc.] 
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of  our  sojourning  here  in  fear'/'  that  is,  modestly,  without  too  great 
confidence  of  ourselves ;  soberly,  without  bold  crimes,  which  when  a 
man  acts  he  must  put  on  shamelessness ;  reverently  towards  God,  as 
fearing  to  offend  Him;  diligently  observing  His  commandments, 
enquiring  after  His  will,  trembling  at  His  voice,  attending  to  His 
word,  reverencing  His  judgments,  fearing  to  provoke  Him  to  anger; 
for  ^^  it  is  a  fearftd  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God/' 
Thus  far  it  is  a  duty. 

Concerning  which,  that  I  may  proceed  orderly,  I  shall  first  con- 
sider how  far  fear  is  a  duty  of  christian  religion ;  secondly,  who  and 
what  states  of  men  ought  to  fear,  and  upon  what  reasons ;  thirdly, 
what  is  the  excess  of  fear,  or  the  obUquity  and  irregularity  whereby 
it  becomes  dangerous,  penal,  and  criminal ;  a  state  of  evil,  and  not  a 
state  of  duty. 

I.  Fear  is  taken  sometimes  in  holy  scripture, 

1.  For  the  whole  duty  of  man,  for  his  whole  religion  towards  God. 
'^  And  now,  Israel,  what  doth  the  Lord  thy  God  require  of  thee,  but 
to  fear  the  Lord  thy  Grod'?" — ^fear  is  '  obedience,'  and  fear  is  '  love/ 
and  fear  is  '  humihty,'  because  it  is  the  parent  of  all  these,  and  is 
taken  for  the  whole  duty  to  which  it  is  an  introduction.  ''The  fear 
of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,  and  a  good  understanding 
have  all  they  that  do  thereafter;  the  praise  of  it  endureth  for  ever*;" 
and,  ''  Fear  God  and  keep  His  commandments,  for  this  is  the  whole 
duty  of  man^:"  and  thus  it  is  also  used  in  the  New  testament;  ''Let 
us  cleanse  ourselves  from  all  filthiness  of  the  fiesh  and  spirit,  perfect- 
ing holiness  in  the  fear  of  God*." 

2.  Fear  is  sometimes  taken  for  '  worship  /  for  so  our  blessed  Savi- 
our expounds  the  words  of  Moses  in  Matt.  iv.  10,  taken  from  Deut. 
X.  20,  "Thou  shalt  fear  the  Lord  thy  God/'  so  Moses;  "Thou  shalt 
worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  Him  only  shalt  thou  serve,"  said  our 
blessed  Saviour;  ana  so  it  was  used  by  the  prophet  Jonah;  "I  am  a 
Hebrew,  and  I  fear  the  Lord  the  God  of  heaven  ^"  that  is,  I  worship 
Him ;  He  is  the  Deity  that  I  adore,  that  is  my  worship  and  my 
religion ;  and  because  the  new  colony  of  Assyrians  did  not  do  so,  at 
the  beginning  of  their  dwelling  there  "  they  feared  not  the  Lord," 
that  is,  they  worshipped  other  gods  and  not  the  God  of  Israel,  there- 
fore Gbd  sent  lions  among  them,  which  slew  many  of  them*.  Thus 
far  fear  is  not  a  distinct  duty,  but  a  word  signifying  something  be- 
sides itself;  and  therefore  cannot  come  into  the  consideration  of  this 
text.    Therefore, 

8.  Fear,  as  it  is  a  religious  passion,  is  divided  as  the  two  testa- 
ments are ;  and  relates  to  the  ola  and  new  covenant,  and  accordingly 

r  1  Pet  i.  17.  X  2  Cor.  vil  1. 

*  Deut  X.  12.  7  Jonah  i.  9. 

*  PKaliii  cxi.  10.  >  2  Kings  xvii.  25. 
u  Eccles.  xii.  13. 
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hath  its  distinction.    In  the  law^  Ood  used  His  people  like  servants ; 
in  the  gospel^  He  hath  made  us  to  be  sons.     In  the  law  He  en- 
joined many  things^  hard^  intricate^  various^  painful^  and  expensive ; 
in  the  gospel  He  gave  commandments,  not  hard,  but  full  of  pleasure, 
necessary  and  profitable  to  our  life,  and  well-being  of  single  persons 
and  communities  of  men.     In  the  law  He  hath  exacted  those  many 
precepts  by  the  covenant  of  exact  measures,  grains  and  scruples ;  in 
the  gospel  he  makes  abatement  for  human  infirmities,  temptations, 
monu  necessities,  mistakes,  errors,  for  every  thing  that  is  pitiable, 
for  every  thing  that  is  not  malicious  and  voluntary.     In  the  law 
there  are  many  threatenings,  and  but  few  promises,  the  promise  of 
temporal  prosperities  branched  into  single  instances ;  in  the  gospel 
there  are  but  few  threatenings,  and  many  promises :  and  when  God 
by  Moses  gave  the  ten  commandments,  only  one  of  them  was  sent 
out  with  a  promise,  the  precept  of  obedience  to  all  our  parents  and 
superiors ;  but  when  Christ  in  His  first  sermon  recommended  eight 
duties^  christian  duties,  to  the  college  of  disciples,  every  one  of  them 
begins  with  a  blessing  and  ends  with  a  promise ;  and  therefore '  grace' 
is  opposed  to  the  'law*^.'     So  that  upon  these  differing  interests,  the 
world  put  on  the  affections  of  servants,  and  sons :  they  of  old  feared 
Ood  as  a  severe  Lord,  much  in  His  commands,  abundant  in  threat- 
enings, angiy  in  His  executions,  terrible  in  His  name,  in  His  majesty 
and   appearance  dreadful  unto  death;   and  this  the  apostle  calls 
m^cvfia  hovkeCas,  '  the  spirit  of  bondage,'  or  of  a  servant.     But  we 
have  not  received  that  spirit,  cis  <f>6pov,  '  unto  fear,'  not  a  servile 
fear,  ''but  the  Spirit  of  adoption"  and  filial  fear  we  must  have^; 
God  treats  us  like  sons.  He  Keeps  us  under  discipline,  but  designs 
us  to  the  inheritance :  and  His  government  is  paternal,  His  disciplines 
are  mercifiil.  His  conduct  gentle,  His  Son  is  our  Brother,  and  our 
Brother  is  our  Lord,  and  our  Judge  is  our  Advocate,  and  our  Priest 
hath  felt  our  infirmities,  and  therefore  knows  how  to  pity  them,  and 
He  is  our  Lord,  and  therefore  He  can  relieve  them :  and  from  hence 
we  have  affections  of  sons ;  so  that  a  fear  we  must  not  have,  and  yet 
a  fear  we  must  have ;  and  by  these  proportions  we  imderstand  the 
difference : 

Malo  vereri  quam  timeri  me  a  meis, 

said  one  in  the  comedy**,  'I  had  rather  be  reverenced  than  feared 
by  my  children.'  The  English  doth  not  weU  express  the  difference, 
but  the  aposUe  doth  it  rarely  well;  for  that  which  he  calls  irvivfia 
bovX€Cas  in  Bom.  viii.  15,  he  calls  irvcvfia  beiXias,  2,  Tim.  i.  7.  The 
spirit  of  bondage  is  the  spirit  of  '  timorousness,'  or  '  fearfulness,' 
rather  than  '  fear ;'  when  we  are  fearful  that  God  will  use  us  harshly : 
or  when  we  think  of  the  accidents  that  happen,  worse  than  the  things 
arc,  when  they  are  proportioned  by  measures  of  eternity ;  and  from 

•  Matt  V.  ad  ver.  10.  «  Rom.  viii.  15. 

»  John  i.  17 ;  Rom.  vi  14,  15.  "  [Vid.  Afran.  apud  Aul.  Gell.  xv.  18.J 
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this  opinion  conceive  forced  resolutions  and  unwilling  obedience: 
\elpovs  b^  oai^  ov  hC  aVbSi,  dX\a  5ia  <l>6pov  airo  hpoiai,  kcu  <l>€&yovT€s 
ov  TO  alayjihv,  iXKa  to  KvTrqpov,  said  Aristotle*;  'good  men  are 
guided  by  reverence,  not  by  fear,  and  they  avoid  not  that  which  is 
afflictive,  but  that  which  is  dishonest ;  they  are  not  so  good  whose 
rule  is  otherwise/ — ^But  that  we  may  take  more  exact  measures,  I 
shall  describe  the  proportions  of  christian  or  godly  fear  by  the  fol- 
lowing propositions ; 

1.  Godly  fear  is  ever  without  despair;  because  christian  fear  is  an 
instrument  of  duty,  and  that  duty  without  hope  can  never  go  forward. 
For  what  should  that  man  do,  who,  like  Nausiclides',  ovrc  lap,  ovt€ 
(fiCKovs  ix^i,  'hath  neither  spring'  nor  harvest,  'friend^'  nor  children, 
rewards  nor  hopes?  A  man  will  very  hardly  be  brought  to  deny  his 
own  pleasing  appetite,  when  for  so  doing  he  cannot  hope  to  have 
recompense ;  when  the  mind  of  a  man  is  between  hope  and  fear,  it  is 
intent  upon  its  work ; 

At  poBtquam  adempta  spes  est,  lassus,  cora  confectus,  stupet', 

'  If  you  take  away  the  hope,  the  mind  is  weary,  spent  with  care,  hin- 
dered by  amazements '/  Aut  aliquem  sumpserimus  temeraria  in  Deoa 
deaperatione  cantemptum,  saith  Amobius^;  '  a  despair  of  mercy  makes 
men  to  despise  God:'  and  the  damned  in  heU,  when  they  shall  for 
ever  be  without  hope,  are  also  without  fear* ;  their  hope  is  turned  into 
despair,  and  their  fear  into  blasphemy,  and  they  curse  the  fountain 
of  blessing,  and  revile  God  to  eternal  ages.  When  Dionysius^  the 
tyrant  imposed  intolerable  tributes  upon  his  Sicilian  subjects,  it 
amazed  them,  and  they  petitioned  and  cried  for  help  and  flattered 
him,  and  feared  and  obeyed  him  carefully ;  but  he  imposed  still  new 
ones,  and  greater,  and  at  last  left  them  poor  as  the  valleys  of  Vesu- 
vius, or  the  top  of  ^tna ;  but  then  all  being  gone,  the  people  grew 
idle  and  careless,  and  walked  in  the  markets  and  public  places, 
cursing  the  tyrant,  and  bitterly  scoffing  his  person  and  vices ;  which 
when  Dionysius  heard,  he  caused  his  publicans  and  committees  to 
withdraw  their  impost :  for  ''  now,*'  says  he,  "  they  are  dangerous, 
because  they  are  desperate,''  vvv  yap  oihkv  lypvaw  8t€  KaTa<f>povov{nv 
rjfMav,  When  men  have  nothing  left,  they  will  despise  their  rulers : 
and  so  it  is  in  religion ; 

audaces  co^imur  esse  metu  *. 

If  our  fears  be  unreasonable,  our  diligence  is  none  at  all;  and  from 
whom  we  hope  for  nothing,  neither  benefit  nor  indemniiy,  we  despise 
His  command,  and  break  His  yoke,  and  trample  it  under  our  most 
miserable  feet:  and  therefore  ^Eschylus™ calls  these  people  ^epftovy, 

•  [Eth.  Nicom.  iii.  8.]  »  [Milt.  P.  L.iv.  108.— Sen.  ep.  v.] 

'  [Athen.,  lib-iL  cap.  60.  tom.i.  p.  142.]  '  [Plut  Apophth.,  torn.  vi.  p.  670.] 

«  ITer.  Andr.,  act  ii.  sc.  1.  lin.  4.]  '  [Grid.  Trist.  i.  4.  lin.  4.J 

fc  [Adv.  gent,  lib.  vl  cap.  1.  p.  202. J  ■  [Eumcn.,  560.] 
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'hot/  mad  and  furious^  careless  of  what  they  do^  and  he  opposes 
them  to  pious  and  holy  people.  Let  your  confidence  be  allayed  with 
fear,  and  your  fear  be  sharpened  with  the  intertextures  of  a  holy 
hope,  and  the  active  powers  of  our  souls  are  furnished  with  feet  and 
wings,  with  eyes  and  hands,  with  consideration  and  diligence,  with 
reason  and  encouragements :  but  despair  is  part  of  the  punishment 
that  is  in  hell,  and  the  devils  still  do  evil  things,  because  they  never 
hope  to  receive  a  good,  nor  find  a  pardon. 

2.  Gh)dly  fear  must  always  be  with  honourable  opinion  of  God, 
without  disparagements  of  His  mercies,  without  quarrellings  at  the 
intrigues  oi  His  providence  or  the  rough  ways  of  His  justice ;  and 
therefore  it  must  be  ever  relative  to  ourselves  and  our  own  failings 
and  imperfections ; 

'  God  never  walks  perversely  towards  us,  unless  we  walk  crookedly 
towards  Him :'  and  therefore  persons,  that  only  consider  the  great- 
ness and  power  of  God,  and  dwell  for  ever  in  the  meditation  of  those 
severe  executions  which  are  transmitted  to  us  by  story,  or  we  observe 
by  accident  and  conversation,  are  apt  to  be  jealous  concerning  God, 
and  fear  Him  as  an  enemy,  or  as  children  fear  fire,  or  women  thunder, 
only  because  it  can  hurt  them.  Sapiua  illvd  cogitant,  quid  possil  u 
cujus  in  ditione  sunt,  .  .  quam  quid  debeat  facere^,  '  they  remember 
ofteuer  what  God  can  do,  than  what  He  will  /  being  more  affrighted 
at  His  judgments  than  delighted  with  His  mercy.  Such  as  were  the 
Lacedsemonians®,  whenever  they  saw  a  man  grow  popular,  or  wise,  or 
beloved,  and  by  consequence  powerful,  they  turned  him  out  of  the 
country :  and  because  they  were  afraid  of  the  power  of  Ismenias,  and 
knew  tnat  Pelopidas  and  Pherenicus  and  Androclides  could  hurt  them 
if  they  listed,  they  banished  them  from  Sparta,  but  they  let  Epaminon- 
das  alone,  ds  bih  fih  (l)ikoao<f>uw  iLirpdyfiova,  hih  b^  ttcvCov  ihvvaTov^, 
'  as  being  studious  and  therefore  unactive,  and  poor  and  therefore 
harmless.'  It  is  harder  when  men  use  God  thus,  and  fear  Him  as 
the  great  justiciary  of  the  world,  who  sits  in  heaven,  and  observes  all 
we  do,  and  cannot  want  excuse  to  punish  all  mankind.  But  this 
caution  I  have  now  inserted  for  their  sakes  whose  schools  and  pulpits 
raise  doctrinal  fears  concerning  God ;  which  if  they  were  true,  the 
greatest  part  of  mankind  would  be  tempted  to  think  they  have  reason 
not  to  love  God ;  and  all  the  other  part  that  have  not  apprehended 
a  reason  to  hate  Him,  would  have  very  much  reason  to  suspect  His 
severity  and  their  own  condition.  Such  are  they  which  say  that 
God  hath  decreed  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  to  eternal  damnation ; 
and  that  only  to  declare  His  severity,  and  to  manifest  His  glory  by  a 
triumph  in  our  torments  and  rejoicings  in  the  mashing  of  our  teeth. 
And  tnej^  also  fear  God  unreasonably,  and  spes^  no  good  things  con- 

"  [Tyrtcus,  apud  Stob.  Floril.  L  7.]       p.  26.] 

"  Cic  pro  Quinct.  [cap.  ii.  torn.  iv.  **  [Plut.  Felop.|Cap.  r.  torn.  ilp.  336.] 
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cerning  His  naine^  who  say  that  God  commands  us  to  observe  laws 
which  are  impossible ;  that  think  He  will  condemn  innocent  persons 
for  errors  of  judgment  which  they  cannot  avoid ;  that  condemn  whole 
nations  for  different  opinions  which  they  are  pleased  to  call  heresy ; 
that  think  Qoi  will  exact  the  duties  of  a  man  oy  the  measures  of  an 
angel^  or  will  not  make  abatement  for  all  our  pitiable  infirmities. 
The  precepts  of  this  caution  are^  that  we  remember  God's  mercies  to 
be  over  all  His  works,  that  is,  that  He  shews  mercy  to  all  His  crea- 
tures that  need  it ;  that  God  delights  to  have  His  mercy  magnified  in 
all  things,  and  by  all  persons,  and  at  all  times,  and  will  not  suffer  His 
greatest  honour  to  be  most  of  all  undervalued ;  and  therefore  as  he 
that  would  accuse  God  of  injustice  were  a  blasphemer,  so  he  that  sus- 
pects His  mercy,  dishonours  God  as  much,  and  produces  in  himself 
that  fear,  which  is  the  parent  of  trouble,  but  no  instrument  of 
duty. 

3.  Godly  fear  is  operative,  diligent,  and  instrumental  to  caution 
and  strict  walking : — ^for  so  fear  is  the  mother  of  holy  living ;  and 
the  apostle  urges  it  by  way  of  upbraiding :  "  What !  do  we  provoke 
God  to  anger?  are  we  stronger  than  HeP?''  meaning,  that  'if  we 
be  not  strong  enough  to  struggle  with  a  fever,  if  our  voices  cannot 
outroar  thunder,  if  we  cannot  check  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the 
sea,  if  we  cannot  add  one  cubit  to  our  stature,  how  shall  we  escape 
the  mighty  hand  of  God  ?'  And  here,  heighten  our  apprehensions  of 
the  divine  power,  of  His  justice  and  severity,  of  the  fierceness  of  His 
anger  and  the  sharpness  of  His  sword,  the  heaviness  of  His  hand  and 
the  swiftness  of  His  arrows,  as  much  as  ever  you  can;  provided  the  effect 
pass  on  no  further  but  to  make  us  reverent  and  obedient :  but  that 
fear  is  imreasonable,  servile,  and  unchristian,  that  ends  in  bondage 
and  servile  affections,  scruple  and  trouble,  vanity  and  incredulity, 
superstition  and  desperation:  its  proper  bounds  are,  humble  and 
devout  prayers,  and  a  strict  and  a  holy  piety  according  to  His  laws, 
and  glonfications  of  God,  or  speaking  good  things  of  His  holy  name; 
and  then  it  cannot  be  amiss :  we  must  be  full  of  confidence  towards 
God,  we  must  with  cheerfulness  rely  upon  God's  goodness  for  the 
issue  of  our  souls,  and  our  final  interests;  but  this  expectation  of 
the  divine  mercy  must  be  in  the  ways  of  piety;  ''Commit  yourselves 
to  God  in  wellndoing  as  unto  a  faithful  Creator^.''  Alcibiades'  was 
too  timorous,  who  being  called  from  banishment  refused  to  return, 
and  being  asked  if  he  durst  not  trust  his  country,  answered,  Ta  fxh; 
6XKa  ttavra,  ir^pl  h^  ylru\rjs  rrjs  ifjLrjs  ovb^  rfj  /xiyrpl,  fjLrjfrais  iyvorja'aa'a 
TTiv  fiiXaivcu;  dvTi  rrjs  Xfvicfjs  iTT€viyKri  ^<^oi;,  '  in  every  thing  else, 
but  in  the  question  of  his  life  he  would  not  trust  his  mother,  lest 
ignorantly  sne  should  mistake  the  black  bean  for  the  white,  and  in- 
tending a  favour  should  do  him  a  mischief.'  We  must,  we  may  most 
safely,  trust  God  with  our  souls ;  the  stake  is  great,  but  the  venture 
is  none  at  all :  for  He  is  our  Creator,  and  He  is  faithful ;  He  is  our 

9  1  Cor.  X.  22.         •»  1  Pet  iv.  19.        '  [Plut.  Alcib.,  cap.  xxa  torn.  ii.  p.  42] 
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Redeemer,  and  He  bought  them  at  a  dear  rate ;  He  is  our  Lord,  and 
they  are  His  own ;  He  prays  for  them  to  His  heavenly  Father,  and 
therefore  He  is  an  interested  person.  So  that  He  is  a  party,  and  an 
advocate,  and  a  judge  too ;  and  therefore  there  can  be  no  greater 
security  in  the  world  on  God's  part :  and  this  is  our  hope,  and  our 
confidence :  but  because  we  are  but  earthen  vessels  under  a  law,  and 
assaulted  by  enemies,  and  endangered  by  temptations;  therefore  it 
concerns  us  to  fear  lest  we  make  God  our  enemy,  and  a  party  against 
us.     And  this  brings  me  to  the  next  part  of  the  consideration, 

n.  Who  and  what  states  of  men  ought  to  fear,  and  for  what 
reasons?  For  as  the  former  cautions  did  limit,  so  this  will  en- 
courage ;  those  did  direct,  but  this  will  exercise,  our  godly  fear. 

I  shall  not  here  insist  upon  the  general  reasons  of  fear  wliich 
concern  every  man,  though  it  be  most  certain  that  every  one  hath 
cause  to  fear,  even  the  most  confident  and  holy,  because  his  way  is 
dangerous  and  narrow,  troublesome  and  uneven,  fiill  of  ambushes 
and  pitfalls;  and  I  remember  what  Polynices  said  in  the  tragedy, 
when  he  was  unjustly  thrown  from  his  father's  kingdom,  and  refused 
to  treat  of  peace  but  with  a  sword  in  his  hand, 

iwtarra  yhp  roXfJMtri  8eiy&  ^tdverd^, 

'every  step  is  a  danger  for  a  valiant  man,  when  he  walks  in  his 
enem/s  country ;'  and  so  it  is  with  us  :  we  are  espied  by  God  and 
observed  by  angds;  we  are  betrayed  within,  and  assaulted  without; 
the  devil  is  our  enemy,  and  we  are  fond  of  his  mischiefs;  he  is 
crafty,  and  we  love  to  be  abused ;  he  is  malicious,  and  we  are  cre- 
dulous ;  he  is  powerful,  and  we  are  weak ;  he  is  too  ready  of  himself, 
and  yet  we  desire  to  be  tempted ;  the  world  is  alluring,  and  we  con- 
sider not  its  vanity ;  sin  puts  on  all  pleasures,  and  yet  we  take  it, 
though  it  puts  us  to  pain :  in  short,  we  are  vain,  and  credulous,  and 
sensmsd,  and  trifling ;  we  are  tempted,  and  tempt  ourselves,  and  we 
sin  frequently,  and  contract  evil  habits,  and  they  become  second 
natures,  and  bring  in  a  second  death  miserable  and  eternal :  every 
man  hath  need  to  fear,  because  every  man  hath  weakness,  and 
enemies,  and  temptations,  and  dangers,  and  causes,  of  his  own.  But 
I  shall  only  instance  in  some  peculiar  sorts  of  men,  who,  it  may  be, 
least  think  pf  it,  and  therefore  have  most  cause  to  fear. 

First,  are  those  of  whom  the  apostle  speaks, ''  let  him  that  thinketh 
he  standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall  V  'Er  (;vvi^  IxOvi  tKovOcu  ovk 
tv^uriv,  &s  it>T]aiv  6  Ai^fu^xpiro;",  said  the  Greek  proverb,  'In  ordinary 
fish  we  shall  never  meet  with  thorns  and  spiny  prickles ;'  and  in  persons 
of  ordinary,  even  course  of  life,  we  find  in  it  too  often  that  they  have 
no  checks  of  conscience,  or  sharp  reflections  upon  their  condition ; 

■  Apud  Enrip.  Phoeniss.  [270.]  °  [Plut  Symposiac,  lib.  ii.  torn.  viii. 

*  1  Cor.  X.  12.  p.  549.] 
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they  fall  into  no  horrid  crimes,  and  they  think  all  is  peace  round 
about  them.  But  you  must  know  that  as  grace  is  the  improvement 
and  bettering  of  nature,  and  christian  graces  are  the  perfections  of 
moral  habits,  and  are  but  new  circumstances,  formalities,  and  degrees ; 
so  it  grows  in  natural  measures  by  supernatural  aids,  and  it  hath  its 
degrees,  its  strengths  and  weaknesses,  its  promotions  and  arrests,  its 
stations  and  declensions,  its  direct  sicknesses  and  indispositions :  and 
there  is  a  state  of  grace  that  is  next  to  sin;  it  inclines  to  evil  and 
dwells  with  a  temptation;  its  acts  are  imperfect,  and  the  man  is 
within  the  kingdom,  but  he  lives  in  its  borders,  and  is  dttbia  Juris- 
dictionis.  These  men  have  cause  to  fear ;  these  men  seem  to  stand, 
but  they  reel  indeed,  and  decline  towards  danger  and  death;  Let 
these  men,  saith  the  apostle,  take  heed  lest  they  fall,  for  they  shakei 
already.  Such  are  persons  whom  the  scriptures  call  "weak  in  faith ;" 
I  do  not  mean  new  beginners  in  religion,  but  such  who  have  dwelt 
long  in  its  confines,  and  yet  never  enter  into  the  heart  of  the  coun- 
tiy ;  such  whose  faith  is  tempted,  whose  piety  does  not  grow ;  such 
who  yield  a  little ;  people  that  do  all  that  they  can  lawfully  do,  and 
study  how  much  is  lawful  that  they  may  lose  nothing  of  a  temporal 
interest ;  people  that  will  not  be  martyrs  in  any  degree,  and  yet  have 
good  affections ;  and  love  the  cause  of  religion,  and  yet  will  suffer 
nothing  for  it :  these  are  such  which  the  apostle  speaks,  boKoiaiv 
kardvai,  '  they  think  they  stand,'  and  so  they  do  upon  one  leg,  that 
is,  so  long  as  they  are  untempted ;  but  when  the  tempter  comes,  then 
they  fall,  and  bemoan  themselves  that  by  losing  peace  they  lost  their 
inheritance.  There  are  a  great  many  sorts  of  such  persons ;  some 
when  they  are  full  are  content  and  rejoice  in  God's  providence,  but 
murmur  and  are  amazed  when  they  fall  into  poverty.  They  are 
chaste  so  long  as  they  are  within  the  protection  of  marriage,  but 
when  they  return  to  liberty  they  fall  into  bondage,  and  complain 
they  cannot  help  it.  They  are  temperate  and  sober  if  you  let  them 
alone  at  home ;  but  call  them  abroad,  and  they  will  lose  their  sober 
thoughts,  as  Dinah  did  her  honour,  by  going  into  new  company. 
These  men  in  these  estates  think  they  stand,  out  God  knows  they 
are  soon  weary,  and  stand  stiff  as  a  cane,  which  the  heat  of  the 
Syrian  star,  or  the  flames  of  the  sun,  cannot  bend ;  but  one  sigh  of  a 
northern  wind  shakes  them  into  the  tremblings  of  a  palsy :  in  this 
the  best  advice  is,  that  such  persons  should  watch  their  own  infirmi- 
ties, and  see  on  which  side  they  are  most  open,  and  by  what  enemies 
they  use  to  fall,  and  to  fly  from  such  parties  as  they  would  avoid 
death.  But  certainly  they  have  great  cause  to  fear  who  are  sure  to 
be  sick  when  the  weather  changes ;  or  can  no  longer  retain  their  pos- 
session but  tiU  an  enemy  please  to  take  it  away ;  or  will  preserve 
their  honour  but  till  some  smiling  temptation  ask  them  to  forego  it. 
^  Secondly,  they  also  have  great  reason  to  fear,  whose  repentance  is 
broke  into  fragments,  and  is  never  a  whole  or  entire  change  of  life : 
I  mean  those  that  resolve  against  a  sin,  and  pray  against  it,  and  hate 
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it  in  all  the  resolutions  of  their  understandings  till  that  unlucky  period 
comes  in  which  they  use  to  act  it ;  but  then  they  sin  as  certainly^  as 
they  will  infallibly  repent  it  when  they  have  done :  there  are  a  very 
great  many  Christians  who  are  esteemed  of  the  better  sort  of  peni- 
tents, yet  feel  this  feverish  repentance  to  be  their  best  state  of  health ; 
they  fall  certainly  in  the  returns  of  the  same  circumstances,  or  at  a 
certain  distance  of  time;  but  Grod  knows  they  do  not  get  the  vic- 
tory over  their  sin,  but  are  within  its  power.  For  this  is  certain, 
they  who  sin  and  repent,  and  sin  again  in  the  same  or  like  circum- 
stances, are  in  some  degree  under  the  power  and  dominion  of  sin ; 
when  their  action  can  be  reduced  to  an  order  or  a  method,  to  a 
rule  or  a  certainty  that  oftener  hits  than  fails,  that  sin  is  habitual; 
though  it  be  the  least  habit,  yet  a  habit  it  is :  every  course  or  order 
or  method  of  sin,  every  constant  or  periodical  return,  every  return 
that  can  be  regularly  observed,  or  which  a  man  can  foresee  or  pro- 
bably foretell  even  then  when  he  does  not  intend  it  but  prays  against 
it,  every  such  sin  is  to  be  reckoned  not  for  a  single  action,  or  upon 
the  accounts  of  a  pardonable  infirmity,  but  it  is  a  combination,  an 
evil  state,  such  a  thing  as  the  man  ought  to  fear  concerning  himself 
lest  he  be  surprised  and  called  from  this  world  before  this  evil  state 
be  altered  :  for  if  he  be,  his  securities  are  but  slender,  and  his  hopes 
will  deceive  him.  It  was  a  severe  doctrine  that  was  maintained  by 
some  great  clerks  and  holy  men  in  the  primitive  church,  that  repent- 
ance was  to  be  but  once  after  baptism^ ;  ^'  one  faith,  one  Lord,  one 
baptism,  one  repentance :''  all  these  the  scripture  saith ;  and  it  is  true, 
if  by  repentance  we  mean  the  entire  change  of  our  condition ;  for  he 
that  returns  willingly  to  the  state  of  an  unbelieving,  or  a  heathen,  pro- 
fane person,  entirely  and  choosingly,  in  defiance  of  and  apostasy  from 
his  religion,  cannot  be  renewed  again ;  as  the  apostle  twice  affirms 
in  his  epistle  to  the  Hebrews^.  But  then  concerning  this  state  of 
apostasy,  when  it  happened  in  the  case  not  of  faith  but  of  charity 
and  obedience,  there  were  many  fears  and  jealousies;  they  were 
therefore  very  severe  in  their  doctrines*,  lest  men  should  fall  into  so 
evil  a  condition,  they  enlarged  their  fear,  that  they  might  be  stricter 
in  their  duty;  and  generally  this  they  did  believe,  that  every  second 
repentance  was  worse  than  the  first,  and  the  tlurd  worse  than  the 
second,  and  still  as  the  sin  returned  the  Spirit  of  God  did  the  less 
love  to  inhabit;  and  if  He  were  provoked  too  often,  would  so  with- 
draw  His  aids  and  comfortable  cohabitation  that  the  church  had  little 
comfort  in  such  children.  So  said  Clemens  Alexandrinus^ ;  al  ti 
(TW€\€T9  Koi  iirdXkqKoi  iirl  Toh  h^JLapTrniaci  /xeraroiot  ov^v  rdiv  KaOa* 
V€l(  iiii  veirKrrevKOTOiv  huKpipovaw,  'those  frequent  and  alternate 
repentances,  that  is,  repentances  and  sinnings  interchangeably,  differ 
not  from  the  conditions  of  men  that  are  not  within  the  covenant  of 

^  [See   Hennas,   lib.   ii.   mandat   4.  *  Heb.  vL  6 ;  x.  26. 

§  3.— Tert  de  Pflenit,  cap.  7.— S.  Am-  «  2  Pet  ii.  20—22. 
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grace^  froin  them  that  are  not  believers/  ^  fiSvi^  T<p  avvaiarOiirOai,  8ti 
hfiapTivovin,  '  save  only/  says  he,  ^  that  these  men  perceive  that  they 
sin  /  they  do  it  more  against  their  conscience  than  infidels  and  un- 
behevers ;  and  therefore  they  do  it  with  less  honesty  and  excuse,  kcUl 
ovK  otb*  dirSrepov  avToXs  X^'^pov,  ^  to  €lb6Ta  hiJiaprivcw,  fj  /xeroroij- 
<rairra  ^<^'  oXs  iiiMprev  irXiyfXfxcXetr  avOis,  ^  I  know  not  which  is  worse, 
either  to  sin  knowingly  or  willingly,  or  to  repent  of  our  sin,  and  sin 
it  over  again/  And  the  same  severe  doctrine  is  delivered  by  Theo- 
doret  in  his  twelfth  book  against  the  Greeks',  and  is  hugely  agree- 
able to  the  discipline  of  the  primitive  church :  and  it  is  a  truth  of  so 
great  severity,  that  it  ought  to  quicken  the  repentance,  and  sour  the 
gaieties,  of  easy  people,  and  make  them  fear :  whose  repentance  is 
therefore  ineffectual,  because  it  is  not  integral  or  united,  out  broken 
in  pieces  by  the  intervention  of  new  crimes :  so  that  the  repentance 
is  every  time  to  begin  anew:  and  then  let  it  be  considered  what 
growth  that  repentsmce  can  make  that  is  never  above  a  week  old, 
that  is  for  ever  m  its  infancy,  that  is  still  in  its  birth,  that  never  gets 
the  dominion  over  sin.  These  men,  I  say,  ought  to  fear  lest  God 
reject  their  persons,  and  deride  the  folly  of  their  new-begun  repent- 
ances, and  at  last  be  weary  of  giving  them  more  opportunities,  since 
they  approve  all,  and  make  use  of  none ;  their  understanding  is  right 
and  their  will  a  slave,  their  reason  is  for  God  and  their  afiections  for 
sin;  these  men,  as  the  apostle's  expression  is,  "walk  not  as  wise,  but 
as  fools :"  for  we  deride  the  folly  of  those  men  that  resolve  upon  the 
same  thing  a  thousand  times,  and  never  keep  one  of  those  resolu- 
tions. These  men  are  vain  and  light,  easy  and  effeminate,  childish 
and  abused ;  these  are  they  of  whom  our  blessed  Saviour  said  those 
sad  decretory  words,  "  Many  shall  seek  to  enter  in,  and  shall  not  be 
able/' 
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Thirdly,  they  have  great  reason  to  fear,  whose  sins  are  not  yet 
remitted ;  for  they  are  within  the  dominion  of  sin,  within  the  king- 
dom of  darkness,  and  the  regions  of  fear :  light  makes  us  confident ; 
and  sin  checks  the  spirit  of  a  man  into  pusillanimity  and  cowardice 
of  a  girl  or  a  conscious  boy :  and  they  do  their  work  in  the  days  of 
peace  and  wealthy  fortune,  and  come  to  pay  their  symbol  in  a  war  or 
in  a  plague ;  then  they  spend  of  their  treasure  of  wrath,  which  they 
laid  up  in  their  vessels  of  dishonour :  and  indeed  want  of  fear 
brought  them  to  it ;  for  if  they  had  known  how  to  have  accounted 
concerning  the  changes  of  mortality,  if  they  could  have  reckoned 
right  concerning  God's  judgments  falling  upon  sinners,  and  remem- 
bered that  themselves  are  no  more  to  God  than  that  brother  of  theirs 

'  [Ad  fin.,  torn.  iv.  p.  1038.] 
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that  died  in  a  drunken  surfeit^  or  was  killed  in  a  rebel  war,  or  was 
before  his  grave  corrupted  by  the  shames  of  lust ;  if  they  could  have 
told  the  minutes  of  their  life,  and  passed  on  towards  thoir  grave  at 
least  in  religious  and  sober  thoughts,  and  considered  that  there  must 
come  a  time  for  them  to  die,  and  "  after  death  comes  judgment,''  a 
fearful  and  intolerable  judgment,  it  would  not  have  come  to  this 
pass,  in  which  their  present  condition  of  affairs  does  amaze  them, 
and  their  sin  hath  made  them  liable  unto  death,  and  that  death  is 
the  beginning  of  an  eternal  evil.  In  this  case  it  is  natural  to  fear ; 
and  if  men  consider  their  condition,  and  know  that  all  the  felicity 
and  all  the  security  they  can  have,  depends  upon  God's  mercy  par- 
doning their  sins,  they  cannot  choose  but  fear  infinitely  if  they  have  / 
not  reason  to  hope  that  their  sins  are  pardoned.  Now  concerning  ( 
this,  men  indeed  nave  generally  taken  a  course  to  put  this  affair  to  a! 
very  speedy  issue ;  "  God  is  merciful,"  and  "  God  forgive  me,"  and 
all  is  done  :  it  may  be  a  few  sighs,  like  the  deep  sobbings  of  a  man 
that  is  almost  dead  with  laughter,  that  is,  a  trifling  sorrow  returning 
upon  aman  after  he  is  full  of  sin,  and  hath  pleased  himself  with 
violence,  and  revolving  only  by  a  natural  change  from  sin  to  sorrow, 
from  laughter  to  a  groan,  from  sunshine  to  a  cloudy  day ;  or  it  may 
be  the  good  man  hath  left  some  one  sin  quite,  or  some  degrees  of  all 
sin,  and  then  the  conclusion  is  firm,  he  is  rectus  in  curia,  his  sins 
are  pardoned,  he  was  indeed  in  an  evil  condition,  but  "  now  he  is 
purged,"  he  ^'  is  sanctified"  and  clean.  These  things  are  very  bad  : 
but  it  is  much  worse  that  men  should  continue  in  their  sin,  and 
grow  old  in  it,  and  arrive  at  confirmation,  and  the  strength  of 
habitual  wickedness,  and  grow  fond  of  it,  and  yet  think  if  they  die 
their  account  stands  as  fair  in  the  eyes  of  God's  mercy,  as  St.  Peter's 
after  his  tears  and  sorrow.  Our  sins  are  not  pardoned  easily  and 
quickly ;  and  the  longer  and  the  greater  hath  been  the  iniquity,  the 
harder  and  more  difficult  and  uncertain  is  the  pardon ;  it  is  a  great 
progress  to  return  from  all  the  degrees  of  death  to  life,  to  motion,  to 
quickness,  to  purity,  to  acceptation,  to  grace,  to  contention  and 
growth  in  grace,  to  perseverance,  and  so  to  pardon;  for  pardon 
stands  no  where  but  at  the  gates  of  heaven.  It  is  a  great  mercy 
that  signifies  a  final  and  universal  acquittance :  God  senas  it  out  in 
Utile  scrolls,  and  excuses  you  from  falling  by  the  sword  of  an  enemy, 
or  the  secret  stroke  of  an  angel  in  the  days  of  the  plague ;  but  these 
are  but  little  entertainments  and  enticings  of  our  hopes  to  work  on 
towards  the  great  pardon  which  is  r^stered  in  the  leaves  of  the 
book  of  life.  And  it  is  a  mighty  folly  to  think  that  every  Uttle  line 
of  mercies  signifies  glory  and  absolution  from  the  etemed  wrath  of 
Gk>d ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  wicked  men  are 
nnwflling  to  die ;  it  is  a  greater  wonder  that  many  of  them  die  with  so 
little  resentment  of  their  danger  and  their  evil.  Tliere  is  reason  for 
them  to  tremble  when  the  judge  summons  them  to  appear :  when 
His  messenger  is  clothed  with  horror,  and  speaks  in  thunder ;  when 

IV,  H 
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their  conscience  is  their  accuser^  and  their  accusation  is  greats  and 
their  bills  uncancelled^  and  they  have  no  title  to  the  cross  of  Christ, 
no  advocate,  no  excuse;  when  God  is  their  enemy,  and  Christ  is 
the  injured  person,  and  the  Spirit  is  grieved,  and  sickness  and  death 
come  to  pl^  God's  cause  against  the  man ;  then  there  is  reason 
that  the  natural  fears  of  death  should  be  high  and  pungent,  and 
those  natural  fears  increased  bv  the  reasonable  and  certain  expecta- 
tions of  that  anger  which  God  hath  laid  up  in  heaven  for  ever  to 
consume  and  destroy  His  enemies. 

And  indeed  if  we  consider  upon  how  trifling  and  inconsiderable 
grounds  most  men  hope  for  pardon, — if  at  least  that  may  be  called 
hope  which  is  nothing  but  a  careless  boldness,  and  an  unreasonable 
wilful  confidence, — ^we  shall  see  much  cause  to  pity  very  many  who 
are  going  merrily  to  a  sad  and  intolerable  death.  Pardon  of  sins  is 
a  mercy  which  Christ  purchased  with  His  dearest  blood,  which  He 
ministers  to  us  upon  conditions  of  an  infinite  kindness,  but  yet  of 

Ct  holiness  and  obedience,  and  an  active  living  faith;  it  is  a  grace 
the  most  holy  persons  beg  of  God  with  mighty  passion,  and 
labour  for  with  a  great  diligence,  and  expect  with  trembling  fears, 
and  concerning  it  many  times  si^er  sadnesses  with  uncertain  souls, 
and  receive  it  by  degrees,  and  it  enters  upon  them  by  little  portions, 
and  it  is  broken  as  their  sighs  and  sleeps.  But  so  have  I  seen  the 
returning  sea  enter  upon  the  strand;  and  the  waters,  rolling  towards 
the  shore,  throw  up  little  portions  of  the  tide,  and  retire  as  if  nature 
meant  to  play,  and  not  to  change  the  abode  of  waters;  but  still  the 
flood  crept  by  httle  steppings,  and  invaded  more  by  his  progressions 
than  he  lost  by  his  reti^t :  and  having  told  the  number  of  its  steps, 
it  possesses  its  new  portion  tiU  the  angel  calls  it  back  that  it  may 
leave  its  unfaithful  dwelling  of  the  sand :  so  is  the  pardon  of  our 
sins ;  it  comes  by  slow  motions,  and  first  quits  a  present  death,  and 
turns,  it  may  be,  into  a  sharp  sickness;  and  if  that  sickness  prove 
not  health  to  the  soul,  it  washes  ofiF,  and  it  may  be,  will  dash 
against  the  rock  again,  and  proceed  to  take  oS  the  several  instances 
of  anger  and  the  periods  of  wrath,  but  all  this  while  it  is  uncertain 
concerning  our  final  interest,  whether  it  be  ebb  or  flood :  and  every 
hearty  prayer,  and  every  bountiful  alms  still  enlarges  the  pardon,  or 
adds  a  d^ree  of  probability  and  hope;  and  then  a  drunken  meeting, 
or  a  covetous  desire,  or  an  act  of  lust,  or  looser  swearing,  idle  talk, 
or  neglect  of  rehgion,  makes  the  pardon  retire;  and  while  it  is  dis- 
puted between  Christ  and  Christ's  enemy  who  shall  be  Lord,  the 
pardon  fluctuates  like  the  wave,  striving  to  climb  the  rock,  and  is 
washed  off  like  its  own  retinue,  and  it  gets  possession  by  time  and 
uncertainty,  by  difficulty  and  the  degrees  of  a  hard  progression. 
When  David  had  sinned  but  in  one  instance,  interrupting  the  course 
of  a  holy  life  by  one  sad  calamity,  it  pleased  God  to  pardon  him ; 
but  see  upon  what  hard  terms:  he  prayed  long  and  violentlv,  he 
wept  sore,  he  was  humbled  in  sackclotn  and  ashes,  he  ate  the  oread 
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of  afSiction  and  drank  his  bottle  of  tears ;  he  lost  lus  princely  spirit^ 
and  had  au  amazing  conscience ;  he  suffered  the  wrath  of  Qod^  and 
the  sword  never  did  depart  from  his  house :  his  son  rebelled,  and  his 
kmgdom  revolted;  he  fled  on  foot,  and  maintained  spies  against  his 
child ;  he  was  forced  to  send  an  army  against  him  that  was  dearer 
than  his  own  eyes,  and  to  fight  against  him  whom  he  would  not  hurt 
for  all  the  riches  of  Syria  and  Egypt;  his  concubines  were  defiled  by 
an  incestuous  mixture,  in  the  face  of  the  sun,  before  all  Israel;  and 
his  child,  that  was  the  fruit  of  sin,  after  a  seven  days'  fever,  died,  and 
left  him  nothing  of  his  sin  to  shew,  but  sorrow,  and  the  scourges  of 
the  divine  vengeance ;  and  after  all  this  God  pardoned  him  finally, 
because  he  was  for  ever  sorrowful,  and  never  did  the  sin  again.  He 
that  hath  sinned  a  thousand  times  for  David's  once,  is  too  confident 
if  he  thinks  that  all  his  shall  be  pardoned  at  a  less  rate  than  was  used 
to  expiate  that  one  mischief  of  the  religious  king :  *'  the  Son  of 
David''  died  for  His  father  David,  as  well  as  He  did  for  us ;  He  was 
''the  Lamb  slain  from  the  beginning  of  the  world;"  and  yet  that 
death,  and  that  relation,  and  all  the  heap  of  the  divine  favours  which 
crowned  David  with  a  circle  richer  than  the  n^al  diadem,  could  not 
exempt  Him  from  the  portion  of  sinners  when  He  descended  into  their 
pollutions.  I  pray  God  we  may  find  the  ^'  sure  mercies  of  David," 
and  may  have  our  portion  in  the  redemption  wrought  by  the  ''  Son  of 
David;"  but  we  are  to  expect  it  upon  such  terms  as  are  revealed, 
such  which  include  time,  and  labour,  and  uncertainty,  and  watchful- 
ness, and  fear,  and  holy  living.  But  it  is  a  sad  observation,  that  the 
case  of  pardon  of  sins  is  so  administered,  that  they  that  are  most  sure 
of  it  have  the  greatest  fears  concerning  it,  and  they  to  whom  it  doth 
not  belong  at  all  are  as  confident  as  children  and  fools,  who  believe 
everv  thing  they  have  a  mind  to,  not  because  they  have  reason  so  to 
do,  out  b^use  without  it  they  are  presently  miserable.  The  godly 
and  holy  prsons  of  the  church  '^  work  out  their  salvation  with  fear 
and  trembling;"  and  the  wicked  go  to  destruction  with  gaiety  and 
confidence ;  these  men  think  all  is  well  while  they  are  ''  in  the  gall  of 
bitterness,"  and  good  men  are  tossed  in  a  tempest,  crying  and  pray- 
ing for  a  safe  conduct,  and  the  sighs  of  their  fears,  and  the  wind  of 
their  prayers,  waft  them  safely  to  their  port.  Pardon  of  sins  is  not 
easily  obtained ;  because  they  who  only  certainly  can  receive  it,  find 
difficulty,  and  danger,  and  fears,  in  the  obtaining  it ;  and  therefore 
their  case  is  pitiable  and  deplorable,  who,  when  they  have  least  reason 
to  expect  pardon,  yet  are  most  confident  and  careless. 

But  because  there  are  sorrows  on  one  side,  and  dang^n  on  the 
other,  and  temptations  on  both  sides,  it  will  concern  all  sorts  of  men 
to  know  when  their  sins  are  pardoned.  For  then,  when  they  can 
perceive  their  signs  certain  and  evident,  they  may  re«t  in  their  ex- 
pectations of  the  divine  mercies ;  when  they  cannot  see  the  signs, 
l^ey  may  leave  their  confidence,  and  change  it  into  repentance,  and 
watchfumess,  and  stricter  observation ;  and  in  order  to  this^  I  shall 
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tell  you  that  which  shall  never  fail  you;  a  certain  sign  that  you 
may  know  whether  or  no^  and  when^  and  in  what  degree^  your 
persons  are  pardoned. 

1.  I  shall  not  consider  the  evils  of  sin  by  any  metaphysical  and 
abstracted  effects^  but  by  sensible^  real,  and  material.  He  that  re- 
venges himself  of  another,  does  something  that  will  make  his  enemy 
grieve,  something  that  shall  displease  the  offender  as  much  as  sin  did 
the  offended ;  and  therefore  all  the  evils  of  sin  are  such  as  relate  to 
us,  and  are  to  be  estimated  by  our  apprehensions.  Sin  makes  Qod 
angry;  and  God's  anger,  if  it  be  not  turned  aside,  will  make  us 
miserable  and  accursed ;  and  therefore  in  proportion  to  this  we  are 
to  reckon  the  proportion  of  God's  mercy  in  forgiveness,  or  His  anger 
in  retaining. 

2.  Sin  hath  obliged  us  to  suffer  many  evils,  even  whatsoever  the 
anger  of  God  is  pleased  to  inflict;  sickness  and  dishonour,  poverty 
and  shame,  a  caitiff  spirit  and  a  guilty  conscience,  famine  and  war, 
plague  and  pestilence,  sudden  death  and  a  short  life,  temporal  death 
or  death  eternal,  according  as  God  in  the  several  covenants  of  the 
law  and  gospel  hath  expressed. 

3.  For  in  the  law  of  Moses  sin  bound  them  to  nothing  but  tem- 
poral evils,  but  they  were  sore,  and  heavy,  and  many ;  but  these  only 
there  were  threatened :  in  the  gospel,  Christ  added  the  menaces  of 
evils  spiritual  and  eternal. 

4l.  The  great  evil  of  the  Jews  was  their  abscission  and  cutting  off 
from  being  God's  people,  to  which  eternal  damnation  answers  amongst 
us ;  and  as  sickness,  and  war,  and  other  intermedial  evils,  were  lesser 
strokes,  in  order  to  the  final  anger  of  God  against  their  nation,  so  are 
these  and  spiritual  evils  intermedial  in  order  to  the  eternal  destruction 
Off  sinning  and  unrepenting  Christians. 

5l.  W£en  God  had  visited  any  of  the  sinners  of  Israel  with  a 
grievous  sickness,  then  they  lay  under  the  evil  of  their  sin,  and  were 
not  pardoned  till  God  took  away  the  sickness;  but  the  taking  the 
evil  away,  the  evil  of  the  punishment,  was  the  pardon  of  the  sin ;  "  to 
pardon  the  sin  is  to  spare  the  sinner :"  and  tnis  appears ;  for  when 
Christ  had  said  to  the  man  sick  of  the  palsy,  '^  Son,  thy  sins  are  for- 
given thee  V  the  pharisees  accused  Him  of  blasphemy,  because  none 
had  power  to  forgive  sins  but  God  only ;  Christ,  to  vindicate  Him- 
self, gives  them  an  ocular  demonstration,  and  proves  His  words : 
''Ths£  ye  may  know  the  Son  of  man  hath  power  on  earth  to  forgive 
sins.  He  saith  to  the  man  sick  of  the  palsy.  Arise,  and  walk ;"  then 
He  pardoned  the  sin  when  He  took  away  the  sickness,  and  proved 
the  power  by  reducing  it  to  act :  for  if  pardon  of  sins  be  any  thing 
else,  it  must  be  easier  or  harder :  if  it  be  easier,  then  sin  hath  not  so 
much  evil  in  it  as  a  sickness,  which  no  religion  as  yet  ever  taught : 
if  it  be  harder,  then  Christ's  power  to  do  that  wmch  was  harder, 
could  not  be  proved  by  doing  that  which  was  easier.     It  remains 

•  Matt  ix.  2. 
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therefore  that  it  is  the  same  thing  to  take  the  punishment  away^  as 
to  procure  or  give  the  pardon ;  because^  as  the  retaining  the  sin  was 
an  obligation  to  the  evil  of  punishment^  so  the  remitting  the  sin  is 
the  disobliging  to  its  penalty :  so  far  then  the  case  is  mamfest. 

6.  The  next  step  is  this ;  that  although  in  the  gospel  God  punishes 
sinners  with  temporal  judgments,  and  sicknesses,  and  deatns,  with 
sad  accidents,  and  evil  angels,  and  messengers  of  wrath ;  yet  besides 
these  lesser  strokes  He  hath  scorpions  to  chastise,  and  loaos  of  worse 
evil  to  oppress  the  disobedient :  He  punishes  one  sin  with  anothei, 
vile  acts  with  evil  habits,  these  with  a  hard  heart,  and  this  with  ob- 
stinacy, and  obstinacy  with  impenitence,  and  impenitence  with  dam- 
nation. Now  because  the  worst  of  evils  which  are  threatened  to  us 
are  such  which  consign  to  hell  by  persevering  in  sin,  as  God  takes 
oS  our  love  and  our  s^ections,  our  relations  and  bondage  under  sin, 
just  in  the  same  degree  He  pardons  us,  because  the  punishment  of 
sin  being  taken  off  and  pardoned,  there  can  remain  no  guilt :  guilti- 
ness is  an  unsignificant  word  if  there  be  no  obligation  to  punishment 
Since  therefore  spiritual  evils,  and  progressions  in  sin,  and  the  spirit 
of  reprobation,  and  impenitence,  and  accursed  habits,  and  persever- 
ance m  iniquity,  are  the  worst  of  evils ;  when  these  are  taken  off,  the 
sin  hath  lost  its  venom  and  appendant  curse ;  for  sin  passes  on  to 
eternal  death  only  by  the  line  of  impenitence,  and  it  can  never  cany 
us  to  hell  if  we  repent  timely  and  effectually :  in  the  same  degree 
therefore  that  any  man  leaves  his  sin,  just  in  the  same  degree  he  is 
pardoned,  and  he  is  sure  of  it;  for  although  curing  the  temporal 
evil  was  the  pardon  of  sins  among  the  Jews,  yet  we  must  reckon  oxa 
pardon  by  curing  the  spiritual.  If  I  have  sinned  against  God  in  the 
shameful  crime  of  lust,  then  God  hath  pardoned  my  sins  when  upom 
my  repentance  and  prayers  He  hath  given  me  the  grace  of  chastity ; 
my  drunkenness  is  forgiven  when  I  have  acquired  the  grace  of  tem- 
perance and  a  sober  spirit;  my  covetousness  shall  no  more  be  a 
damning  sin,  when  I  have  a  loving  and  charitable  spirit,  loving  to 
do  gooo,  and  despising  the  world :  for  every  further  degree  of  siB 
being  a  nearer  step  to  hell,  and  by  consequence  the  worst  punish- 
ment of  sin,  it  follows  inevitably,  that  according  as  we  are  put  into  a 
contrary  state,  so  are  our  degrees  of  pardon,  and  the  worst  punish- 
ment is  already  taken  off.  And  therefore  we  shall  find  that  the  great 
blessing,  and  pardon,  and  redemption,  which  Christ  wrought  for  us, 
is  called  "  sanctification,  holiness,'^  and  "  turning  us  away  from  our 
sins:"  so  St.  Peter;  "  Ye  know  that  you  were  not  redeemed  with 
corruptible  things,  as  silver  and  gold,  from  your  vain  conversation** ;" 
thafs  your  redemption,  that's  your  deliverance :  you  were  taken 
from  your  sinful  state ;  that  was  the  state  of  death,  this  of  life  and 
pardon ;  and  therefore  they  are  made  synonyma  by  the  same  apostle, 
"  According  as  His  divine  power  hath  given  us  all  things  that  pertain 
to  life  and  godliness*^ :"  '  to  live*  and  '  to  be  godly,'  is  all  one ;  to 

^  1  Pet.  i.  18.  «  2  Pet.  i.  8. 
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remain  in  sin  and  abide  in  death,  is  all  one;  to  redeem  ns  from  sin, 
is  to  snatch  us  from  hell ;  he  tl^t  gives  us  godliness,  gives  us  life, 
and  that  supposes  the  paidon,  or  the  abolition  of  the  rites  of  eternal 
death :  and  this  was  the  conclusion  of  St.  Peter's  sermon,  and  the 
sum  total  of  our  redemption  and  of  our  pardon ;  "  Crod  having  raised 
up  His  Son,  sent  Him  to  bless  you  in  turning  away  every  one  of 

{ou  from  your  iniquity^  /^  this  is  the  end  of  Christ's  passion  and 
itter  deatn,  the  purpose  of  all  His  and  all  our  preaching,  the  effect 
of  baptism,  pui^ngy  washing,  sanctifying ;  the  work  of  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord  s  supper;  and  the  same  body  that  was  broken,  and  the 
same  blood  that  was  shed  for  our  redemption,  is  to  conform  us  into 
His  image  and  likeness  of  living  and  dying,  of  doing  and  suffering. 
The  case  is  plain :  just  as  we  leave  our  sins,  so  Ood's  wrath  shall  be 
taken  horn  us ;  as  we  get  the  graces  contrary  to  our  former  vices,  so 
infaUibly  we  are  consigned  to  pardon.  If  therefore  you  are  in  con- 
testation against  sin,  while  you  dwell  in  difficulty,  and  sometimes 
yield  to  sin  and  sometimes  overcome  it,  your  pardon  is  uncertain, 
and  is  not  discernible  in  its  progress ;  but  when  sin  is  mortified,  and 

Jour  lusts  are  dead  and  under  the  power  of  grace,  and  you  are  '^  led 
y  the  Spirit,'^  all  ^our  fears  concerning  your  state  of  pardon  are 
causeless,  and  afflictive  without  reason ;  but  so  long  as  you  live  at 
the  old  rate  of  lust  or  intemperance,  of  covetousness  or  vanity,  of 
tyranny  or  oppression,  of  carelessness  or  irreUgion,  flatter  not  your- 
selves ;  you  have  no  more  reason  to  hope  for  pardon  than  a  b^gar 
for  a  crown,  or  a  condemned  criminal  to  be  made  heir-apparent  to 
that  prince  whom  he  would  traitorously  have  slain. 

Fourthly,  they  have  great  reason  to  fear  concerning  their  condi- 
tion, who  having  been  in  the  state  of  grace,  who  having  begun  to 
lead  a  good  life,  and  give  their  names  to  God  by  solemn  dehberate 
acts  of  will  and  understanding,  and  made  some  progress  in  the  way 
of  godliness,  if  they  shall  retire  to  folly,  and  unravel  all  their  holy 
vows,  and  commit  those  evils  from  which  they  formerly  run  as  frx)m 
a  fire  or  inundation ;  their  case  hath  in  it  so  many  evils,  that  they 
have  great  reason  to  fear  the  auger  of  God,  and  concerning  the  final 
issue  of  their  souls.  For  return  to  folly  hath  in  it  manv  evils  beyond 
the  common  state  of  sin  and  death,  and  such  evils  which  are  most 
contrary  to  the  hopes  of  pardon. 

1.  He  that  falls  back  into  those  sins  he  hath  repented  of,  does 
*'  crieve  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  by  which  he  was  sealed  to  the  day  of 
redemption.^'  For  so  the  antithesis  is  plain  and  obvious  :  if  at  the 
conversion  of  a  sinner  there  is  joy  before''  the  beatified  spirits,  *'  the 
angels  of  God,"  and  that  is  the  consummation  of  our  pardon  and  our 
consignation  to  feUcity,  then  we  may  imagine  how  great  an  evil  it  is  to 
''  grieve  the  Spirit  of  God,"  who  is  greater  than  the  angels.  The  chil- 
dren of  Israel  were  carefully  warned  that  they  should  not  offend  the 
angel ;  "Behold,  I  send  an  angel  before  thee,  beware  of  him,  and  obey 
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his  voice ;  provoke  him  not^  for  he  will  not  pardon  your  tranagres- 
sions  V'  that  is,  he  will  not  spare  to  punish  you  if  you  grieve  him : 
much  greater  is  the  evil  if  we  grieve  Him,  who  sits  upon  the  throne 
of  CKxl,  who  is  the  Prince  of  sJl  the  spirits.  And  besides,  grieving 
the  Spirit  of  Gbd  is  an  affection  that  is  as  contranr  to  His  felicity,  as 
lust  is  to  His  holiness ;  both  which  are  essential  to  Him :  irutitia  enim 
omnium  spiri^um  nequiadmuM  est,  et  pemma  servia  Dei,  et  omnium 
spiritus  exterminate  et  cruciat  Spiritum  sanctum,  said  Hennas', 
'  sadness  is  the  greatest  enemy  to  God's  servants  /  if  you  '  grieve' 
God's  spirit,  you  '  cast  Him  out ;'  for  He  cannot  dwell  with  sorrow 
and  grieving,  unless  it  be^  such  a  sorrow  which  by  the  way  of  virtue 
passes  on  to  joy  and  never  ceasing  fehcity.  Now  by  grieving  the 
Holy  Spirit,  is  meant  those  things  which  displease  Him,  doing  un- 
kindness  to  Him ;  and  then  the  grief,  which  cannot  in  proper  sense 
sdze  upon  Him,  will  in  certain  effects  return  upon  us ;  Ita  enim  dieo, 
said  Seneca',  sacer  intra  nos  spiritus  sedet,  maiorum  bonorumque 
nostrorum  observator  et  custos ;  hie  prout  a  nobis  tractatus  est,  ita 
nos  ipse  tractat,  '  there  is  a  holy  spirit  dwells  in  every  good  man, 
who  is  the  observer  and  guardian  of  all  our  actions ;  and  as  we  treat 
him,  so  will  he  treat  us/  Now  we  ought  to  treat  him  sweetly  and 
tenderly,  thankfully  and  with  observation ;  Deus  pr€Bcepit  Spiritum 
sanctum,  utpote  pro  natura  sua  bono  tenerum  et  delicatum,  tran- 
quUlitate,  et  lenitate,  et  quiete,  et  pace  tractare,  said  TertuUian  De 
spectaculis\  The  Spirit  of  God  is  a  loving  and  kind  Spirit,  gentle 
and  easy,  chaste  and  pure,  righteous  and  peaceable ;  and  when  He 
hath  done  so  much  for  us  as  to  wash  us  from  our  impurities,  and  to 
cleanse  us  from  our  stains,  and  straighten  our  obliquities,  and  to 
instruct  our  ignorances,  and  to  snatch  us  from  an  intolerable  death, 
and  to  consign  us  to  the  day  of  redemption,  that  is,  to  the  resurrec- 
tion of  our  bodies  from  death,  corruption,  and  the  dishonours  of  the 
grave,  and  to  appease  all  the  storms  and  uneasiness,  and  to  "  make 
us  fr^'  as  "  the  sons  of  God,"  and  furnished  with  the  riches  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  all  this  with  innumerable  arts,  with  difiSculty,  and  in 
despite  of  our  lusts  and  reluctances,  with  parts  and  interrupted  steps, 
with  waitings  and  expectations,  with  watchfulness  and  stratagems, 
with  inspirations  and  collateral  assistances ;  after  all  this  grace,  and 
bounty,  and  diligence,  that  we  should  despite  this  grace,  and  trample 
upon  the  blessings,  and  scorn  to  receive  life  at  so  great  an  expense 
and  love  of  God ;  this  is  so  great  a  baseness  and  unworthiness,  that 
by  troubUng  the  tenderest  passions,  it  turns  into  the  most  bitter 
hostiUties ;  by  abusing  God  s  love  it  turns  into  jealousv,  and  rage, 
and  indignation.  "  Go  and  sin  no  more,  lest  a  worse  thing  happen 
to  thee.'' 

2,  Falling  away  after  we  have  begun  to  live  well,  is  a  great  cause 

«  Ezod.  xziii.  20,  21.  k  [Ep.  xli.  torn.  ii.  p.  141.] 

'  [Pastor,  lib.   ii.   mandat    10.   §  1.  h  [|  15.  p.  79  c.] 

p.  97.] 
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of  fear^  because  there  is  added  to  it  the  circumstance  of  inexcusable- 
ness.  The  man  hath  been  taught  the  secrets  of  the  kingdom^  and 
therefore  his  understanding  hath  been  instructed ;  he  hath  tasted  the 
pleasures  of  the  kingdom,  and  therefore  his  will  hath  been  sufficiently 
entertained.  He  was  entered  into  the  state  of  life,  and  renounced 
the  ways  of  death ;  his  sin  began  to  be  pardoned,  and  his  lusts  to  be 
crucified ;  he  felt  the  pleasures  of  victory,  and  the  blessings  of  peace, 
and  therefore  fell  away,  not  only  against  his  reason,  but  alsp  against 
his  interest ;  and  to  such  a  person  the  questions  of  his  soul  have  been 
80  perfectly  stated,  and  his  prejudices  and  inevitable  abuses  so  clearly 
taken  off,  and  he  was  so  made  to  view  the  paths  of  life  and  death, 
that  if  he  chooses  the  way  of  sin  again,  it  must  be,  not  by  weakness, 
or  the  infelicity  of  his  breeding,  or  the  weakness  of  his  understand- 
ing, but  a  direct  preference  or  prelation,  a  preferring  sin  before  grace, 
the  spirit  of  lust  before  the  purities  of  the  soul,  the  madness  of 
drunkenness  before  the  fulness  of  the  Spirit,  money  before  our  friend, 
and  above  our  reUgion,  and  heaven,  and  God  himself.  This  man  is 
not  to  be  pitied  upon  pretence  that  he  is  betrayed ;  or  to  be  relieved 
because  he  is  oppressed  with  potent  enemies ;  or  to  be  pardoned  be- 
cause he  could  not  help  it :  for  he  once  did  help  it,  he  did  overcome 
his  temptation,  and  choose  Qod,  and  delight  in  virtue,  and  was  an 
heir  of  heaven,  and  was  a  conqueror  over  sin,  and  deUvered  from 
death ;  and  he  may  do  so  still,  and  God's  grace  is  upon  him  more 
plentifully,  and  the  lust  does  not  tempt  so  strongly ;  and  if  it  did,  he 
hath  more  power  to  resist  it ;  and  therefore  if  this  man  falls,  it  is  be- 
cause he  wilfully  chooses  death,  it  is  the  portion  he  loves  and  descends 
into  with  willing  and  unpitied  steps.  Quam  vilU  facta  es  nimis, 
iterans  vias  luas,  said  Goa  to  Judah^ 

8.  He  that  returns  from  virtue  to  his  old  vices,  is  forced  to  do 
violence  to  his  own  reason  to  make  his  conscience  quiet :  he  does  it 
so  unreasonably,  so  a^nst  all  Iiis  fair  inducements,  so  against  his 
reputation  and  the  principles  of  his  society,  so  against  his  honour, 
and  his  promises,  and  his  former  discourses  and  his  doctrines,  his 
censuring  of  men  for  the  same  crimes,  and  the  bitter  invectives  and 
reproofs  which  in  the  days  of  his  health  and  reason  lie  used  against 
his  erring  brethren,  tliat  he  is  now  constrained  to  answer  his  own 
argument,  he  is  entangled  in  his  own  discourses,  he  is  ashamed  with 
his  former  conversation ;  and  it  will  be  remembered  against  him  how 
severely  he  reproved  and  how  reasonably  he  chastised  the  lust  which 
now  he  runs  to  in  despite  of  himself  and  all  his  friends.  And  because 
this  is  his  condition,  he  hath  no  way  left  him  but  either  to  be  impu- 
dent, which  is  hard  for  him  at  first,  it  being  too  big  a  natural  change 
to  pass  suddenly  from  grace  to  immodest  circumstances  and  hardnesses 
^  of  face  and  heart :  or  else  therefore  he  must  entertain  new  principles, 
and  apply  his  mind  to  beUeve  a  lie ;  and  then  begins  to  argue, '  There 
is  no  necessity  of  being  so  severe  in  my  Ufe ;  greater  sinners  than  I 

i  Jer.  ii.  36. 
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have  been  saved ;  Ood^s  mercies  are  ^eater  than  all  the  sins  of  man ; 
Christ  died  for  us,  and  if  I  may  not  be  allowed  to  sin  this  sin,  what 
ease  have  I  bv  His  death  P  or,  this  sin  is  necessary,  and  I  cannot 
avoid  it;  or,  it  is  questionable  whether  this  sin  be  of  so  deep  a  dye 
as  is  pretended ;  or,  flesh  and  blood  is  always  with  me,  and  I  cannot 
shake  it  off;  or,  there  are  some  sects  of  Christians  that  do  allow  it, 
or  if  they  do  not,  yet  thev  declare  it  easily  pardonable,  upon  no  hard 
terms,  and  very  reconcilable  with  the  hopes  of  heaven ;  or,  the  scrip- 
tures are  not  rightly  understood  in  their  pretended  condemnations ; 
or  else,  other  men  do  as  bad  as  this,  and  there  is  not  one  in  ten 
thousand  but  hath  his  private  retirements  from  virtue ;  or  else,  when 
I  am  old,  this  sin  will  leave  me,  and  God  is  very  pitiful  to  mankind.' 
— ^But  while  the  man,  like  an  entangled  bird,  flutters  in  the  net,  and 
wildly  discomposes  that  which  should  support  him,  and  that  which 
holds  him,  the  net  and  his  own  wings,  that  is,  the  laws  of  God  and 
his  own  conscience  and  persuasion,  he  is  resolved  to  do  the  thing, 
and  seeks  excuses  afterward ;  and  when  he  hath  found  out  a  fig-leav^ 
apron  that  he  could  put  on,  or  a  cover  for  his  eyes  that  he  may  not 
see  his  own  deformity,  then  he  fortifies  his  error  with  irresolution  and 
inconsideration ;  and  he  believes  it,  because  he  will ;  and  he  will,  be- 
cause it  serves  his  turn :  then  he  is  entered  upon  his  state  of  fear; 
and  if  he  does  not  fear  concerning  himself,  yet  his  condition  is  fear- 
ful, and  the  man  hath  vovv  ibSKiyLov,  ^  a  reprobate  mind,'  that  is,  a 
jud^ent  corrupted  by  lust :  vice  hath  abused  his  reasoning,  and  if 
Goa  proceeds  in  the  man's  method,  and  lets  him  alone  in  his  course, 
and  gives  him  over  to  believe  a  Ue,  so  that  he  shall  call  good  evil, 
and  evil  good,  and  come  to  be  heartily  persuaded  that  his  excuses 
are  reasonable,  and  his  pretences  fair,  then  the  man  is  desperately 
undone  ''through  the  ignorance  that  is  in  him,"  as  St  Paul*'  describes 
his  condition ;  his  "  heart  is  blind,"  he  is  "  past  feeling>"  his  "  un- 
derstanding is  darkened;"  then  he  may  ''walk  in  the  vanity  of  his 
mind,"  and  "  give  himsdf  over  to  lasciviousness,"  and  shall  "  work 
all  uucleanness  with  greediness ;"  then  he  needs  no  greater  misery : 
this  is  the  state  of  evu,  which  his  fear  ought  to  have  prevented,  but 
now  it  is  past  fear,  and  is  to  be  recovered  with  sorrow,  or  else  to  be 
run  through,  till  death  and  hell  are  become  his  portion ;  Jiuni  novis- 
sima  illius  pejara  prioribus,  '  his  latter  end  is  worse  than  his  be- 
ginning*.' 

4.  Besides  all  this  it  might  easily  be  added,  that  he  that  falls  from 
virtue  to  vice  again  adds  the  circumstance  of  ingratitude  to  his  load  of 
sins ;  he  sins  against  God's  mercy,  and  puts  out  his  own  eyes,  he  strives 
to  unlearn  what  with  labour  he  hath  purchased,  and  despises  the  trouble 
of  his  holy  days,  and  throws  away  the  reward  of  virtue  for  an  interest 
which  himself  despised  the  first  day  in  which  he  began  to  take  sober 
counsels;  he  throws  himself  back  in  the  accounts  of  eternity,  and 
slides  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  from  whence  with  sweat  and  labour 

k  Eph.  iv.  17,  18.  »  Matt.  xii.  45 ;  vide  2  Pet  ii.  20. 
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of  his  hands  and  knees  he  had  long  been  creeping ;  he  descends  from 
the  spirit  to  the  flesh,  from  honour  to  dishonour,  from  wise  principles 
to  unthrifty  practices ;  like  one  of  "  the  vainer  fellows"/'  who  grows  a 
fool^  and  a  prodigal,  and  a  beggar,  because  he  delights  in  inconsider- 
ation,  in  the  maoness  of  drunkenness,  and  the  quiet  of  a  lazy  and 
unprofitable  life.  So  that  this  man  hath  great  cause  to  fear ;  and  if 
he  does,  his  fear  is  as  the  fear  of  enemies  and  not  sons :  I  do  not  say 
that  it  is  a  fear  that  is  displeasing  to  Gtxl,  but  it  is  such  a  one  as 
may  arrive  at  goodness,  and  the  fear  of  sons,  if  it  be  rightly  managed. 
For  we  must  know,  that  no  fear  is  displeasing  to  Gk)d ;  no  fear  of 
itself,  whether  it  be  fear  of  punishment,  or  fear  to  offend ;  the  ''  fear 
of  servants,''  or  the  "fear  of  sons :"  but  the  effects  of  fear  do  distin- 
guish the  man,  and  are  to  be  entertained  or  rejected  accordingly.  If 
a  servile  fear  makes  us  to  remove  our  sins,  and  so  passes  us  towards 
our  pardon,  and  the  receiving  such  graces  which  may  endear  our 
duty  and  oblige  our  affection ;  that  fear  is  imperfect,  but  not  criminal ; 
it  is  "the  banning  of  wisdom,"  and  the  first  introduction  to  it;  but 
if  that  fear  sits  stm,  or  rests  in  a  servile  mind,  or  a  hatred  of  Gtxl, 
or  speaking  evfl  things  concerning  Him,  or  unwillingness  to  do  our 
duty,  that  which  at  ftrst  was  indifferent,  or  at  the  worst  imperfect, 
proves  miserable  and  malicious.  So  we  do  our  dutv,  it  is  no  matter 
upon  what  principles  we  do  it ;  it  is  no  matter  where  we  begin,  so 
from  that  beginning  we  pass  on  to  duties  and  perfection.  If  we  fear 
God  as  an  enemy,  an  enemy  of  our  sins,  and  of  our  persons  for  their 
sakes,  as  yet  this  fear  is  but  a  servile  fear ;  it  cannot  be  a  filial  fear, 
since  we  ourselves  are  not  sons ;  but  if  this  servile  fear  makes  us  to 
desire  to  be  reconciled  to  God,  that  He  may  no  longer  stay  at  enmity 
with  us,  from  this  fear  we  shall  soon  pass  to  carefulness,  from  care- 
fulness to  love,  from  love  to  diligence,  from  diligence  to  perfection ; 
and  the  enemies  shall  become  servants,  and  the  servants  shall  become 
adopted  sons,  and  pass  into  the  society  ai^d  the  participation  of  the 
inheritance  of  Jesus :  for  this  fear  is  also  reverence,  and  then  our 
Gtod,  instead  of  being  "  a  consuming  fire,"  shall  become  to  us  the 
circle  of  a  glorious  crown,  and  a  globe  of  eternal  hght. 


SEEMON  IX. 

III.  I  AM  now  to  give  account  concerning  the  excess  of  fear,  not 
directly  and  abstracteoly  as  it  is  a  passion,  but  as  it  is  subjected  in 
religion  and  degenerates  into  superstition :  for  so  among  the  Greeks, 
fear  is  the  ingre^ent  and  half  of  the  constitution  of  that  folly ;  dctai- 
bcuiJLovia,  (l>ofio$€ta,  said  Hesychius",  it  is  'a  fear  of  God  /  b^iaibaCfKov, 
deiAos,  that's  more ;  it  is  a  timorousness :  "  the  superstitious  man  is 

"  [2  Sam.  vi.  20.]  •  [In  voce] 
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afraid  of  the  gods/'  said  the  etymologist :  h^bim  tovs  0€ovs  cSoircp 
TQvs  TvpiwQvs^f  'fcaiing  of  God  as  if  He  were  a  tyrant/  and  an 
unreasonable  exacter  of  duty  upon  unequal  terms^  and  dispropor- 
tionable  impossible  degrees^  and  unreasonable^  and  great  and  httle 
instances. 

1.  But  this  fear  some  of  the  old  philosophers  thought  unreasonable 
in  ail  cases,  even  towards  Ood  himself ;  and  it  was  a  branch  of  the 
Epicurean  doctrine  that  God  meddled  not  with  any  thing  below^  and 
was  to  be  loved  and  admired,  but  not  feared  at  all ;  and  therefore 
they  taught  men  neither  to  fear  death,  nor  to  fear  punishment  after 
deaPth,  nor  any  displeasure  of  Gt)d.  His  terroriima  ab  Epicuro  sohUi 
non  metuimus  deo3,  said  CiceroP;  and  thence  came  this  acceptation 
of  the  word,  that  superstition  should  signify  '  an  unreasonable  fear  of 
God  :Mt  is  true  he  and  all  his  schokrs  extended  the  case  beyond 
the  measure,  and  made  all  fear  unreasonable ;  but  then  if  we  upon 
grounds  of  reason  and  divine  revelation  shall  better  discern  the  mea- 
sure of  the  fear  of  God,  whatsoever  fear  we  fmd  to  be  unreasonable, 
we  may  by  the  same  reason  call  it  superstition,  and  reckon  it  crimi- 
nal, as  they  did  all  fear ;  that  it  may  be  called  superstition,  their 
authority  is  sufficient  warrant  for  the  grammar  of  the  appellative; 
and  that  it  is  criminal,  we  shall  derive  from  better  principles. 

2.  But  besides  this  there  was  another  part  of  its  definition,  dcicn- 
taifjuop,  6  rh  €lb<oka  cifioaVi  €lboi)XjoXdTprjs%  'the  superstitious  man 
is  also  an  idolater/  b€ikbs  irapa  $€oif9,  '  one  that  is  afraid  of  some- 
thing besides  God.'  The  Latms  according  to  their  custom  imitating 
the  Greeks  in  all  their  learned  notices  of  things,  had  also  the  same 
conception  of  this,  and  by  their  word  superstitio  understood  Hhe 
worship  of  demons'  or  separate  spirits ;  by  which  they  meant,  either 
their  minores  decs,  or  else  their  ffpQas  iiroOctaOivras,  their  braver 
personages,  whose  souls  were  supposed  to  live  after  death :  the  fault 
of  this  was  the  object  of  their  religion ;  thev  gave  a  worship  or  a  fear 
to  whom  it  was  not  due;  for  whenever  they  worshipped  the  great 
God  of  heaven  and  earth,  they  never  called  that  superstition  in  an 
evil  sense,  except  the  &d€oi,  they  that  believed  there  was  no  God  at 
all.  Hence  came  the  etymology  of  'superstition :'  it  was  a  worship- 
ing or  fearing  the  spirits  of  their  dead  heroes,  guos  auperstilea  crede- 
bani, '  whom  they  thought  to  be  alive'  after  their  iL-noOioaaiSt  or  '  dei- 
fication ;'  guos  st^erstanles  credebanl,  '  standing  in  places  and  thrones 
above  us ;  and  it  alludes  to  that  admirable  description  of  old  age 
which  Solomon  made,  beyond  all  the  rhetoric  of  the  Greeks  and 
Bomans,  "  Also  they  shall  be  afraid  of  that  which  is  high,  and  fears 
shall  be  in  the  way ' ;"  uitimating  the  weakne^  of  old  persons,  who  if 
ever  they  have  been  religious  are  apt  to  be  abused  into  superstition ; 
they  are  ''afraid  of  that  which  is  high;"  that  is,  of  spirits  and  sepa- 

o  [Mu.  Tyr.    Diss.  xx.  7.  p.  890.]  q  [Hesych.] 

p  De  nat  Deoi.  [lib. 4.  cap.  20.  torn.  '  £ccle8.  xiL  5» 
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rate  souls,  of  those  excellent  beings  which  dwell  in  the  regions  above ; 
meaning  that  then  they  are  superstitious.  However,  fear  is  most 
commonly  its  principle,  always  its  ingredient ;  for  if  it  enter  first  by 
credulitv  and  a  weak  persuasion,  yet  it  becomes  incorporated  into  the 
spirit  of  the  man,  ana  thought  necessary,  and  the  action  it  persuades 
to  dares  not  be  omitted,  for  fear  of  evil  themselves  dream  of. 

Upon  this  account  the  sin  is  reducible  to  two  heads ;  the  first  is 
superstition  of  an  undue  object ;  the  second^  superstition  of  an  undue 
expression  to  a  right  object. 

I.  Superstition  of  an  undue  object  is  that  which  the  etymologist 
calls  tQv  €lh(i\a)v  ai^aaiia,  ^the  worshipping  of  idols;'  the  scrip- 
ture adds,  Bv€iv  baifiovCois,  '  a  sacrificing  to  demons,'  in  St.  Paul% 
and  in  Baruch^;  where,  although  we  usually  read  it  'sacrificing  to 
devils,'  yet  it  was  but  accidentel  that  they  were  such ;  for  those  in- 
deed were  evil  spirits  who  had  seduced  them,  and  tempted  them  to 
such  ungodly  rites ;  (and  yet  they  who  were  of  the  Pythagorean  sect 

Eretended  a  more  holy  worship,  and  did  their  devotion  to  angels ;) 
ut  whosoever  shall  worship  angels  do  the  same  thing;  they  wor- 
shipped them  because  they  are  good  and  powerful,  as  the  gentiles 
dia  the  devils  whom  they  thought  so ;  and  the  error  which  the 
apostle  reproves  was  not  in  matter  of  judgment,  in  mistaking  bad 
angels  for  good,  but  in  matter  of  manners  and  choice ;  they  mistook 
the  creature  for  the  Creator ;  and  therefore  it  is  more  fully  expressed 
by  St.  Paul  in  a  general  signification,  "  they  worshipped  the  creature 
vapa  t6v  Kriaavra,  besides  the  Creator";"  so  it  should  be  read;  if 
we  worship  any  creature  besides  (Jod,  worshipping  so  as  the  wor- 
ship of  him  becomes  a  part  of  religion,  it  is  also  a  direct  superstition. 
But  concerning  this  p^  of  superstition  I  shall  not  trouble  tliis  dis- 
course, because  I  know  no  Christians  blameable  in  this  particular  but 
the  church  of  Bome,  and  they  that  communicate  with  her  in  the  wor- 
shipping of  images,  of  angels,  and  saints,  burning  lights  and  })erfumes 
to  them,  making  offerings,  confidences,  advocations  and  vows  to 
them;  and  direct  and  solemn  divine  worshipping  the  symbols  of 
bread  and  wine,  when  they  are  consecrated  in  the  holy  sacrament. 
These  are  direct  superstition,  as  the  word  is  used  by  all  authors 
profane  and  sacred,  and  are  of  such  evil  report  that  wherever  the 
word  superstition  does  signify  any  thing  cnminal,  these  instances 
must  come  under  the  definition  of  it.  ITiey  are  XaTp^La  r^s  ktC- 
a€<as,  a  karpiia  iraph  top  KrCaavra,  a  cultus  supersHtum,  a  culius 
damonum ;  and  therefore  besides  that  they  have  tbiov  tk€y\ov,  'a 
proper  reproof  in  christian  religion,  are  condemned  by  all  wise 
men  which  call  superstition  criminal, — But  as  it  is  superstition  to 
worship  any  thing  irapa  tov  Krlaavra,  'besides  the  Creator;'  so, 

2.  It  is  superstition  to  worship  God  irapa  to  €vaxwo^»  irapa  to 
vpiirov,  Trap    h  det,  'otherwise  than  is  decent,  proportionable,  or 

•  1  Cor.  X.  28.  '  [Chap.  iv.  7.]  "  Rom.  i.  25. 
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described/  Every  inordination  of  religion  that  is  not  in  defect,  is  pro- 
perly called  superstition ;  6  ijl^v  €V(r€firjs  <f}CKos  0€<^,  6  bk  b€iai.haiixaiv 
KoXa^  0€ov,  said  Maximus  Tyrius*, '  the  true  worshipper  is  a  lover  of 
God,  the  superstitious  man  loves  Him  not,  but  flatters/  To  which 
if  we  add  that  fear,  unreasonable  fear,  is  also  superstition,  and  an  in- 
gredient in  its  definition,  we  are  taught  by  this  word  to  signify  all 
irregularity  and  inordination  in  actions  of  religion.  The  sum  is  this : 
the  atheist  called  all  worship  of  God  superstition;  the  Epicurean 
called  all  fear  of  God  superstition,  but  did  not  condemn  His  worship ; 
the  other  part  of  wise  men  called  all  unreasonable  fear  and  inordinate 
worship  superstition,  but  did  not  condemn  all  fear :  but  the  Chris- 
tian, besides  this,  calls  every  error  in  worship,  in  the  manner,  or  ex- 
cess, by  this  name,  and  condemns  it. 

Now  because  the  three  great  actions  of  religion  are,  to  worship 
God,  to  fear  God,  and  to  trust  in  Him ;  by  the  inordination  of  these 
three  actions,  we  may  reckon  three  sorts  of  this  crime ;  the  excess 
of  fear,  and  the  obliquity  in  trust,  and  the  errors  in  worship,  are  the 
three  sorts  of  superstition:  the  first  of  which  is  only  pertinent  to 
our  present  consideration. 

1.  Fear  is  the  duty  we  owe  to  God,  as  being  the  God  of  power 
and  justice,  the  great  Judge  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  avenger  of  the 
cause  of  widows,  the  patron  of  the  poor,  and  the  advocate  of  the 
oppressed,  a  mighty  God  and  terrible :  and  so  essential  an  enemy  to 
sm,  that  He  spared  not  His  own  Son,  but  gave  Him  over  to  death, 
and  to  become  a  sacrifice,  when  He  took  upon  Him  our  nature,  and 
became  a  person  obliged  for  our  guilt.  Fear  is  the  great  bridle  of 
intemperance,  the  modesty  of  the  spirit,  and  the  restraint  of  gaieties 
and  dissolutions ;  it  is  the  girdle  to  the  soul,  and  the  handmaid  to 
repentance ;  the  arrest  of  sin,  and  the  cure  or  antidote  to  the  spirit 
of  reprobation ;  it  preserves  our  apprehensions  of  the  divine  majesty, 
and  hinders  our  single  actions  from  combining  to  sinful  habits ;  it  is 
the  mother  of  consideration,  and  the  nurse  of  sober  counseb ;  and  it 
puts  the  soul  to  fermentation  and  activity,  making  it  to  pass  from 
trembling  to  caution,  from  caution  to  carefulness,  from  carefulness  to 
watchfulness,  from  thence  to  prudence ;  and  by  the  gates  and  pro- 
gresses of  repentance  it  leads  the  soul  on  to  love,  and  to  felicity,  and 
to  joys  in  God,  that  shall  never  cease  again.  Fear  is  the  guard  of  a 
man  in  the  days  of  prosperity,  and  it  stands  upon  the  watch-towers  and 
spies  the  approaching  danger,  and  gives  warning  to  them  that  laugh 
loud,  and  feast  in  the  chambers  of  rejoicing,  where  a  man  cannot 
consider  by  reason  of  the  noises  of  wine,  and  jest,  and  music :  and  if 
prudence  takes  it  by  the  hand  and  leads  it  on  to  duty,  it  is  a  state  of 
grace,  and  a  universal  instrument  to  infant  religion,  and  the  only 
security  of  the  less  perfect  persons ;  and  in  all  senses  is  that  homage 
we  owe  to  God,  who  sends  often  to  demand  it,  even  then  when  He 
speaks  in  thunder,  or  smites  by  a  plague,  or  awakens  us  by  threaten- 

'  [Difts.  XX.  cap.  6.  p.  389.] 
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ings^  or  discomposes  our  easiness  by  sad  thoughts^  and  tender  ejes, 
and  fearful  hearts,  and  trembling  considerations. 

But  this  so  excellent  grace  b  soon  abased  in  the  best  and  most 
tender  spirits ;  in  those  who  are  softened  by  nature  and  by  religion, 
by  infelicities  or  cares,  by  sudden  accidents  or  a  sad  soul ;  and  the 
devil  observing  that  fear,  like  spare  diet,  starves  the  fevers  of  lust, 
and  quenches  the  flames  of  hell,  endeavours  to  heighten  this  absti- 
nence so  much  as  to  starve  the  man,  and  break  the  spirit  into 
timorousness  and  scruple,  sadness  and  unreasonable  tremblings, 
creduUty  and  trifling  observation,  suspicion  and  false  accusations  of 
God ;  and  then  vice,  being  turned  out  at  the  gate,  returns  in  at  the 
postern,  and  does  the  work  of  hell  and  death  by  running  too  incon- 
siderately in  the  paths  which  seem  to  lead  to  heaven.  But  so  have  I 
seen  a  harmless  dove,  made  dark  with  an  artificial  nighty  and  her 
eyes  seeled*  and  locked  up  with  a  little  quill,  soaring  upward  and 
£lying  with  amazement,  fear,  and  an  undisceming  wing ;  she  made 
towards  heaven,  but  knew  not  that  she  was  made  a  train  and  an 
instrument,  to  teach  her  enemy  to  prevail  upon  her  and  all  her 
defenceless  kindred:  so  is  a  superstitious  man^  zealous  and  blind, 
forward  and  mistaken^  he  runs  towards  heaven  as  he  thinks,  but  he 
chooses  foolish  paths ;  and  out  of  fear  takes  any  thing  that  he  is 
told ;  or  fancies  and  guesses  concerning  God  by  measures  taken  from 
his  own  diseases  and  imperfections.  But  fear^  when  it  is  inordinate, 
is  never  a  good  counselor,  nor  makes  a  good  friend ;  and  he  that 
fears  God  as  his  enemy  is  the  most  completely  miserable  person  in 
the  world.  For  if  he  with  reason  believes  God  to  be  his  enemy, 
then  the  man  needs  no  other  argument  to  prove  that  he  is  undone 
than  this,  that  the  fountain  of  blessing,  in  this  state  in  which  the 
man  is,  will  never  issue  any  thing  upon  him  but  cursings.  But  if 
he  fears  this  without  reason,  he  makes  his  fears  true  by  the  very 
suspicion  of  God,  doing  Him  dishonour,  and  then  doing  those  fond 
ana  trifling  acts  of  jealousy,  which  will  make  God  to  be  what  the 
man  feared  He  already  was.  We  do  not  know  God  if  we  can  think 
any  hard  thing  concerning  Him.  If  God  be  merciful,  let  us  only 
fear  to  offend  Him;  but  then  let  us  never  be  fearful  that  He  wiU 
destroy  us  when  we  are  careful  »ot  to  displease  Him.  There  are 
some  persons  so  miserable  and  scrupulous,  such  perpetual  tormentors 
of  themselves  with  unnecessary  fears,  that  their  meat  and  drink  is  a 
snare  to  their  consciences ;  if  they  eat,  they  fear  they  are  gluttons ; 
if  they  fast,  they  fear  they  are  hypocrites ;  and  if  they  would  watch, 
they  complain  of  sleep  as  of  a  deadly  sin;  and  every  temptation, 
though  resisted,  makes  them  cry  for  pardon ;  and  every  return  of 
such  an  accident  makes  them  think  God  is  angry;  and  every  anger 
of  God  will  break  them  in  pieces. 

These  persons  do  not  believe  noble  things  concerning  QoA ;  they 
do  not  think  that  He  is  as  ready  to  pardon  them  as  they  are  to  par- 
don a  sinning  servant;  they  do  not  beUeve  how  much  God  delights 

■  [i.  e.  sewed  up.   *  Siller/  Fr.] 
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in  mercy,  nor  how  wise  He  is  to  consider  and  to  make  abatement  for 
our  unavoidable  infirmities :  they  make  judgment  of  themselves  by 
the  measures  of  an  angel,  and  take  the  account  of  God  by  the  pro- 
portions of  a  tyrant.  The  best  that  can  be  said  concerning  such 
penona  is  that  they  are  hugely  tempted,  or  hueely  ignorant.  For 
although  ignorance  is  by  some  persons  named  the  mother  of  devo- 
tion ;  yet  ^  it  falls  in  a  hard  ground,  it  is  the  mother  of  atheism ;  if 
in  a  soft  ground,  it  is  the  parent  of  superstition ;  but  if  it  proceeds 
from  evil  or  mean  opinions  of  God  (as  such  scruples  and  unreason- 
able fears  do  many  times),  it  is  an  evil  of  a  great  impiety,  and  in 
some  sense,  if  it  were  in  equal  degrees,  is  as  bad  as  atheism :  for  so 
he  that  says  there  was  no  such  man  as  Julius  Csesar,  does  him  less 
displeasure  than  he  that  says  there  was,  but  that  he  was  a  tyrant  and 
a  bloody  parricide.  And  the  Gimmerians7  were  not  esteemed  im- 
pious for  saying  that  there  was  no  sun  in  the  heavens,  but  Anaxa- 
goras  was  esteemed  irreligious  for  saying  the  sun  was  a  very  stone : 
and  though  to  deny  there  is  a  God  is  a  high  impiety  and  intolerable. 

Jet  he  says  worse  who,  believing  there  is  a  God,  says  He  delights  in 
uman  sacrifices,  in  miseries,  and  death,  in  tormenting  His  servants, 
and  punishing  their  very  infelicities  and  unavoidable  mischance^. 
To  be  God,  and  to  be  essentially  and  infinitely  good,  is  the  same 
thing;  and  therefore,  to  deny  either  is  to  be  reckon^  among  the 
greatest  crimes  in  the  world. 

Add  to  this,  that  he  that  is  afraid  of  God  cannot  in  that  disposi- 
tion love  Him  at  all;  for  what  delight  is  there  in  that  religion 
which  draws  me  to  the  altar  as  if  I  were  going  to  be  sacrificed,  or  to 
the  temple  as  to  the  dens  of  bears  ?  Oderunt  quas  metuunt,  sed  eolunt 
tamen*.  Whom  men  fear,  they  hate  certainly,  and  flatter  readily, 
and  worship  timorou^:  and  he  that  saw*  Hermolaus  converse 
with  Alexander,  and  rausanias  follow  Philip  the  Macedonian,  or 
Chcereas  kissing  the  feet  of  Gains  Caligula,  would  have  observed  how 
sordid  men  are  made  with  fear,  and  how  unhappy  and  how  hated 
tyrants  are  in  the  midst  of  those  acclamations  which  are  loud,  and 
forced,  and  unnatural,  and  without  love  or  fair  opinion.  And  there- 
fore although  the  atheist  says  there  is  no  God,  tne  scrupulous,  fear- 
ful, and  superstitious  man  does  heartily  wish  what  the  other  does 
believe. 

But  that  the  evil  may  be  proportionable  to  the  folly,  and  the 
ponishment  to  the  crime,  there  is  no  man  more  miserable  in  the 
world  than  the  man  who  fears  QoA.  as  his  enemy,  and  religion  as  a 
snare  and  duty  intolerable,  and  the  commandments  as  impossible, 
and  his  Judge  as  implacable,  and  His  anger  as  certain,  insi^erable, 
and  unavoidable :  whither  shall  this  man  go  f  where  shall  he  lay  his 
burden?  where  shall  he  take  sanctuary?  for  he  fears  the  ^altars  as 
tiie  places  where  his  soul  bleeds  and  dies;  and  God,  who  is  his 

7  [Plat  dc  lupfffBt.,  torn.  tI  p.  648.]    *  [Vid.  Plut  ubi  supr.,  p.  651.]    •  [Ibid.] 
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Saviour,  he  looks  upon  as  his  enemy ;  and  because  He  is  Lord  of 
all,  the  miserable  man  cannot  change  His  service  unless  it  be 
apparently  for  a  worse.  And  therefore  of  all  the  evils  of  the  mind 
fear  is  certainly  the  worst  and  the  most  intolerable :  levity  and  rash- 
ness have  in  it  some  spritefulness,  and  greatness  of  action;  anger 
is  valiant :  desire  is  busy  and  apt  to  hope ;  credulity  is  oftentimes 
entertained  and  pleased  with  images  and  appearances:  but  fear  is 
dull,  and  sluggish,  and  treacherous,  and  flattering,  and  dissembling, 
and  miserable,  and  foolish.  Every  false  opinion  concerning  God  is 
pernicious  and  dangerous ;  but  if  it  be  joined  with  trouble  of  spirit, 
as  fear,  scruple,  or  superstition  are,  it  is  like  a  wound  with  an  in- 
flammation, or  a  strain  of  a  sinew  with  a  contusion  or  contrition  of 
the  part,  painful  and  unsafe ;  it  puts  on  two  actions  when  itself  is 
driven ;  it  urges  reason  and  circumscribes  it,  and  makes  it  pitiable, 
and  ridiculous  in  its  consequent  follies ;  which  if  we  consider  it  will 
sufficiently  reprove  the  folly,  and  declare  the  danger. 

Almost  all  ages  of  the  world  have  observed  many  instances  of  fond 
persuasions  and  foolish  practices  proceeding  from  violent  fears  and 
scruples  in  matter  of  religion.  Diomedon**  and  many  other  captains 
were  condemned  to  die,  because  after  a  great  naval  victory  theypursued 
the  flying  enemies,  and  did  not  first  bury  their  dead;  but  Chabrias® 
in  the  same  case^  first  buried  the  dead,  and  by  that  time  the  enemy 
rallied,  and  returned,  and  beat  his  navy,  and  made  his  masters  pay 
the  price  of  their  importune  superstition :  they  feared  where  they 
should  not,  and  where  they  did  not,  they  should.  From  hence  pro- 
ceeds observation  of  signs  and  unlucky  days ;  and  the  people  did  so, 
when  the  Gregorian  account  began,  continuing  to  call  those  unlucky 
days  which  were  so  signed  in  their  tradition  or  Erra  Pater*,  although 
the  day  upon  this  account  fell  ten  days  sooner;  and  men  were  trans- 
ported with  many  other  trifling  contingencies  and  Uttle  accidents; 
which,  when  they  are  once  entertained  by  weakness,  prevail  upon 
their  own  strength,  and  in  sad  natures  and  weak  spirits  have  pro- 
duced effects  of  great  danger  and  sorrow.  Aristodemus'  king  of  the 
Messenians,  in  his  war  against  the  Spartans,  prevented  the  sword  of 
the  enemies  by  a  violence  done  upon  himself,  only  because  his  dogs 
howled  like  wolves;  and  the  soothsayers  were  afraid  because  the 
bryony  grew  up  by  the  walls  of  his  father's  house :  and  Nicias*, 
general  of  the  Athenian  forces,  sate  with  his  arms  in  his  bosom,  and 
suffered  himself  and  forty  thousand  men  tamely  to  fall  by  the  insolent 
enemy,  only  because  he  was  afraid  of  the  labouring  and  eclipsed  moon. 
When  the  marble  statues  in  Borne  did  sweat,  as  naturally  they  did 
against  all  rainy  weather,  the  augurs  gave  an  alarum  to  the  city ;  but 
if  lightning  struck  the  spire  of  the  Capitol,  they  thought  the  sum  of 

^  rXen.  Hellen.,  L  7.  $  11.]  "  [i.  e.  'Almanac  ;'  for  the  history  of 
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affairs  and  the  commonwealth  itself  was  endangered  s.  And  this  heathen 
ibUy  hath  stuck  so  dose  to  the  Christian^  that  all  the  sermons  of  the 
church  for  sixteen  hundred  years  have  not  cured  them  all ;  but  the 
practices  of  weaker  people,  and  the  artifice  of  nding  priests,  have 
superinduced  many  new  ones.  When  Pope  Eugenius  sang  mass  at 
Bheims,  and  some  few  drops  from  the  chalice  were  spilt  upon  the 
pavement,  it  was  thought  to  foretel  mischief,  wars,  and  bloodshed  to 
all  Christendom,  though  it  was  nothing  but  carelessness  and  mis- 
chance of  the  priest:  and  because  Thomas  Becket  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  sang  the  mass  of  requiem  upon  the  day  he  was  reconciled 
to  his  prince,  it  was  thought  to  foretel  his  own  death  by  that  reU- 
gious  office :  and  if  men  can  listen  to  such  whispers,  and  have  not 
reason  and  observation  enough  to  confute  such  trifles,  they  shall  still 
be  affrighted  with  the  noise  of  birds,  and  every  night-raven  shall 
foretel  evil  as  Micaiah**  to  the  king  of  Israel,  and  every  old  woman 
shall  be  a  prophetess,  and  the  events  of  human  affairs,  which  should 
be  managed  by  the  conduct  of  counsel,  of  reason,  and  reUgion,  shall 
succeed  by  chance,  by  the  flight  of  birds,  and  the  meeting  with  an 
evil  eye,  by  the  falUng  of  the  salt,  or  the  decay  of  reason,  of  wisdom, 
and  the  just  religion  of  a  man. 

To  this  may  be  reduced  the  observation  of  dreams,  and  fears  com- 
menced from  the  fancies  of  the  night.  For  the  superstitious  man 
does  not  rest  even  when  he  sleep ;  neither  is  he  safe*  oecause  dreams 
usually  are  false,  but  he  is  afficted  for  fear  they  should  tell  true. 
Living  and  waking  men  have  one  world  in  common,  they  use  the 
same  air  and  fire,  and  discourse  by  the  same  principles  of  logic  and 
reason ;  but  men  that  are  asleep  have  every  one  a  world  to  himself, 
and  strange  perceptions ;  and  the  superstitious  hath  none  at  all :  his 
reason  sleeps,  and  his  fears  are  waking ;  and  all  his  rest,  and  his  very 
securities,  to  the  fearful  man  turn  into  affrights  and  insecure  expec- 
tation of  evils  that  never  shall  happen ;  they  make  their  rest  uneasy 
and  chargeable,  and  they  still  vex  their  weary  soul,  not  considering 
there  is  no  other  sleep,  for  sleep  to  rest  in :  and  therefore  if  the  sleep 
be  troublesome,  the  man's  cares  be  without  remedy,  till  they  be  quite 
destroyed.  Dreams  follow  the  temper  of  the  body,  and  commonly 
proceed  from  trouble  or  disease,  business  or  care,  an  active  head  and 
a  restless  inind^  from  fear  or  hope,  from  wine  or  passion,  from  fulness 
or  emptiness,  from  fantastic  remembrances,  or  from  some  demon, 
good  Or  bad :  they  are  without  rule  and  without  reason,  they  are  as 
contingent,  as  if  a  man  should  study  te  make  a  prophecy,  and  by 
saying  ten  thousand  things  may  hit  upon  one  true,  which  was  there- 
fore not  foreknown,  though  it  was  forespoken;  and  they  have  no 
certainty,  because  they  have  no  natural  causaUty  nor  proportion  to 
those  effects  which  many  times  they  are  said  to  foresignify.  The 
dream  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg  impc^rteth  gold,  saith  Artemidorus^ ;  and 
they  that  use  to  remember  such  fantastic  idols  are  afraid  te  lose  a 

•  [Cic.  de  div.  I  48.— Liv.  xxiv.  10.]      *  [1  Kings  xxii.  17.]       *  [vid.  lib.  v.  85.] 
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friend  when  thej  dream  their  teeth  shake^  when  natorally  it  will 
rather  signify  a  scnrvy ;  for  a  natural  indisposition  and  an  imperfect 
sense  of  the  beginning  of  a  disease  may  vex  the  fancy  into  a  sym- 
bolical representation ;  for  so  the  man  that  dreamt  he  swam  against 
the  stream  of  blood  had  a  pleurisy  beginning  in  his  side ;  and  he 
that  dreamt  he  dipped  his  foot  into  water  and  that  it  was  tamed  to 
a  marble^  was  enticed  into  the  fetncy  by  a  beginning  dropsy ;  and  if 
the  events  do  answer  in  one  instance^  we  become  credulous  in  twenty. 
For  want  of  reason  we  discourse  ourselves  into  folly  and  weak  obser- 
vation^ and  give  the  devil  power  over  us  in  those  circumstances  in 
which  we  can  least  resist  him ; 

*2l  thief  is  confident  in  the  twilight  /  if  you  suffer  impressions  to 
be  made  upon  you  by  dreams^  the  devil  hath  the  reins  in  his  own 
hands^  and  can  tempt  you  by  that  which  wiQ  abuse  you  when  you 
can  make  no  resistance.  Dominica^  the  wife  of  Yalens  the  emperor 
dreamt  that  God  threatened  to  take  away  her  only  son  for  her  de- 
spiteful usage  of  St.  Basil :  the  fear  proceeding  from  this  instance  was 
safe  and  fortunate ;  but  if  she  had  dreamt  in  the  behalf  of  a  heretic^ 
she  might  have  been  cozened  into  a  fedse  propositiou  upon  a  ground 
weaker  than  the  discourse  of  a  waking  child.  Let  the  grounds  of 
our  actions  be  noble,  beginning  upon  reason,  proceeding  with  pru- 
dence, measured  by  the  common  Imes  of  men,  and  confident  upon 
the  expectation  of  a  usual  providence.  Let  us  proceed  from  causes 
to  effects,  from  natural  means  to  ordinary  events,  and  believe  feUcity 
not  to  be  a  chance  but  a  choice ;  and  evil  to  be  the  daughter  of  sin 
and  the  divine  anger,  not  of  fortune  and  fancy ;  let  us  fear  God  when 
we  have  made  Him  angry,  and  not  be  afraid  of  Him  when  we  heartily 
and  laboriously  do  our  duty ;  our  fears  are  to  be  measured  by  open 
revelation  and  certain  experience,  by  the  threatenings  of  Gbd  and  the 
sayings  of  wise  men,  and  their  limit  is  reverence,  and  godliness  is  their 
end :  and  then  fear  shall  be  a  duty,  and  a  rare  instrument  of  many : 
in  all  other  cases  it  is  superstition  or  folly,  it  is  sin  or  punishment, 
the  ivy  of  religion,  and  the  misery  of  an  honest  and  a  weak  heart ; 
and  is  to  be  cured  only  by  reason  and  good  companv,  a  wise  guide 
and  a  plain  rule,  a  cheenul  spirit  and  a  contented  mind,  by  joy 
in  Gbd   according  to  the  commandments,  that  is,  a  'rejoicing 


evermore/ 


£.  But  besides  this  superstitious  fear,  there  is  another  fear  directly 
criminal,  and  it  is  called  'worldly  fear,'  of  which  the  Spirit  of  God 
hath  said,  ''But  the  fearful  and  incredulous  shall  have  their  part  in 
the  lake  that  bumeth  with  fire  and  brimstone,  which  is  the  second 
death^  '/*  that  is,  such  fears  which  make  men  to  fall  in  the  time  of 
persecution,  those  that  dare  not  own  their  faith  in  the  face  of  a 
tyrant  or  in  despite  of  an  accursed  law.  For  though  it  be  lawful  to 
be  afraid  in  a  storm,  yet  it  is  not  lawful  to  leap  into  the  sea;  though 

i  Eorip.  [Rhes.  69.]  ^  [Socr.  Hist  eccl.,  ir.  26.]  *  Re?,  zxi.  8. 
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we  may  be  more  careful  for  our  fears^  yet  we  must  be  fiEdthful  too ; 
and  we  may  fly  from  the  persecution  tiU  it  overtakes  us ;  but  when 
it  does^  we  must  not  change  our  religion  for  our  safety^  or  leave  the 
robe  of  baptism  in  the  Imnd  of  the  tempter^  and  run  away  by  all 
means.  St.  Athanasius  for  forty-six  years  did  run  and  flght^  he  dis* 
puted  with  the  Arians  and  fled  from  their  officers ;  and  he  that  flies 
may  be  a  man  worth  preserving,  if  he  bears  Ins  faith  along  with  him, 
and  leaves  nothing  of  Ins  duty  behind.  But  when  duty  and  life 
cannot  stand  together^  he  that  then  flies  a  persecution  by  delivering 
up  his  soul^  is  one  that  hath  no  charity^  no  love  to  Qod,  no  trust  in 
promises,  no  just  estimation  of  the  rewards  of  a  noble  contention. 
"  Perfect  love  casts  out  fear"/'  saith  the  apostle ;  that  is,  he  thi^ 
loves  God  will  not  fear  to  die  for  Him,  or  for  His  sake  to  be  poor. 
In  this  sense,  no  man  can  fear  man  and  love  God  at  the  same  tune ; 
and  when  St.  Laurence  triumphed  over  Yalerianus",  St.  Sebastian 
over  Dioclesian",  St.  Vincentius  over  Dacianusi*,  and  the  armies  of 
martyrs  over  the  proconsuls,  accusers,  and  executioners,  they  shewed 
their  love  to  (Jod  by  triumphing  over  fear,  and  Meading  captivity 
captive V  by  the  strength  of  their  Captain,  whose  'garments  were 
red  from  Bozrah'.' 

8.  But  this  fear  is  also  tremulous  and  criminal,  if  it  be  a  trouble 
from  the  apprehension  of  the  mountains  and  difficulties  of  duty,  and 
is  called  pusillanimity.  For  some  see  themselves  encompassed  with 
temptations,  they  observe  their  frequent  falls,  their  perpekial  returns 
from  good  purposes  to  weak  performances,  the  duly  mortifications 
that  are  necessary,  the  resisting  natural  appetites,  and  the  laying 
violent  hands  upon  the  desires  of  flesh  and  blood,  the  uneasiness  of 
their  spirits,  and  their  hard  labours,  and  therefore  this  makes  them 
afraid ;  and  because  they  despair  to  run  through  the  whole  dufy  in 
all  its  parts  and  periods,  thev  think  as  good  not  to  begin  at  all,  aa 
after  labour  and  expense  to  lose  the  jewel  and  the  charges  of  their 
venture.  St.  Austin  compares  such  men  to  children  and  fantastic 
persons,  affiighted  with  phantasms  and  spectres; 

Terribiles  visu  formas ' 

the  sight  seems  full  of  horror;  but  touch  them,  and  they  are  very 
nothing,  the  mere  daughters  of  a  sick  brain  and  a  weak  heart,  an 
infant  experience  and  a  trifling  judgment :  so  are  the  illusions  of  a 
weak  piety,  or  an  unskilful  confident  soul :  they  fancy  to  see  moun- 
tains of  difficulty,  but  touch  them,  and  they  seem  like  clouds  riding 
tapon  the  wings  of  the  wind,  and  put  on  shapes  as  we  please  to  dream. 
He  that  denies  to  five  alms  for  fear  of  being  poor,  or  to  entertain  a 
disciple  for  fear  of  oeing  suspected  of  the  party,  or  to  own  a  duty  for 
fear  of  being  put  to  venture  for  a  crown ;  he  that  takes  part  of  the 

[1  John  iv.  18.]  1109  sqq.— Pnid.  peristeph.  hymn,  v.] 

S.  Ambr.  De  off,  L  41.]  <  [P».  Ixviii.  18.] 
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intemperance^  because  he  dares  not  displease  the  company^  or  in  any 
sense  fears  the  fears  of  the  worlds  and  not  the  fear  of  God^  this  man 
enters  into  his  portion  of  fear  betimes^  but  it  will  not  be  finished  to 
eternal  ages.  To  fear  the  censures  of  men  when  Gbd  is  your  judge^ 
to  fear  their  evil  when  God  is  your  defence^  to  fear  Death  when  he  is 
the  entrance  to  life  and  feUcit^^  is  unreasonable  and  pernicious ;  but 
if  you  wiH  turn  your  passion  into  duty^  and  joy^  and  security^  fear  to 
effend  God,  to  enter  voluntarily  into  temptation ;  fear  the  alluring 
&ce  of  lust,  and  the  smooth  entertainments  of  intemperance ;  fear 
the  anger  of  God  when  you  have  deserved  it,  and  when  you  have 
recovered  from  the  snare,  then  infinitely  fear  to  return  into  that 
condition  in  whidi  whosoever  dwells  is  the  heir  of  fear  and  eternal 
sorrow. 

Thus  far  I  have  discoursed  concerning  good  fear  and  bad,  that  is, 
filial  and  servile :  they  are  both  good,  if  by  servile  we  intend  initial^ 
or  the  new-beginning  fear  of  penitents,  a  fear  to  offend  God  upon 
less  perfect  considerations :  but  servile  fear  is  vicious  when  it  still 
retains  the  affection  of  slaves,  and  when  its  effects  are  hatred,  weari- 
ness, displeasure,  and  want  of  charity :  and  of  the  same  cognations 
are  those  fears  which  are  superstitious  and  worldly. 

JBut  to  the  former  sort  of  virtuous  fear  some  also  add  another 
which  they  call  angehcal>  that  is,  such  a  fear  as  the  blessed  angels 
have,  who  before  God  hide  their  faces,  and  tremble  at  His  presence, 
and  ^'fall  down  before  His  footstool  V'  and  are  ministers  of  His  an^r 
and  messengers  of  His  mercy,  and  night  and  day  worship  Him  with 
the  profoundest  adoration.  This  is  the  same  that  is  spoken  of  in  the 
text,  ''Let  us  serve  God  with  reverence  and  godlv  fear/'  all  holy 
fear  partakes  of  the  nature  of  this  which  divines  call  angeUcal,  and  it 
is  expressed  in  acts  of  adoration,  of  vows  and  holy  prayers,  in  hynms 
and  psalms,  in  the  eucharist  and  reverential  addresses ;  and  while  it 
proceeds  in  the  usual  measures  of  common  duty,  it  is  but  human ; 
bat  as  it  arises  to  great  degrees  and  to  perfection,  it  is  angehcal  and 
divine ;  and  then  it  appertains  to  mystic  theology,  and  therefore  is  to 
be  considered  in  anottier  place ;  but  for  the  present,  that  which  will 
regularly  concern  all  our  duty  is  this,  that  when  the  fear  of  God  is 
the  instrument  of  our  duty,  or  God's  worship,  the  greater  it  is,  it  is 
«o  much  the  better.  It  is  an  old  proverbial  saying  among  the 
Bomans,  Beligentem  esse  oportet,  religiomm  nefas^,  ' every  excess  in 
the  actions  of  reUgion  is  criminal/  they  supposing  that  in  the  ser- 
vices of  their  gods  there  might  be  too  much.  True  it  is  there  may 
be  too  much  of  their  undecent  expressions;  and  in  things  indiffereid^ 
the  very  multitude  is  too  much,  and  becomes  an  undecency ;  and  if 
it  be  in  its  own  nature  undecent  or  disproportionable  to  the  end,  or 
£he  rules,  or  the  analogy  of  the  reUgion,  it  will  not  stav  for  numbers 
to  make  it  intolerable ;  but  in  the  direct  actions  of  glorifying  Gt)d, 
in.  doing  any  thing  of  His  commandments,  or  any  thing  which  He 

*  [Pi.  xcix.  5.]  -  [Nigid.  Figul  apud  AuL  OeU.,  Ub.  iv.  cap.  9.  p.  278.] 
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commands^  or  counsels^  or  promises  to  reward^  there  can  neYer  be 
excess  or  superfluity  :  and  therefore  in  these  cases  do  as  much  as  yon 
can ;  take  care  that  your  expressions  be  prudent  and  safe^  consisting 
with  thy  other  duties ;  and  for  the  passions  or  virtues  themselves^  let 
them  pass  from  be^ning  to  great  progresses,  from  man  to  angd, 
from  the  imperfection  of  man  to  the  perfections  of  the  sons  of  God ; 
and  whenever  we  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  nature,  and  grow  up  with 
all  the  extension  and  in  the  very  commensuration  of  a  mil  grace,  we 
shall  never  go  beyond  the  excellencies  of  God ;  for  ornament  may  be 
too  much,  and  turn  to  curiosity;  cleanness  may  be  changed  into 
niceness ;  and  civil  compliance  may  become  flattery ;  and  mobility  €l 
tongue  may  rise  into  garrulity ;  and  fame  and  honour  may  be  great 
unto  envy ;  and  health  itself,  if  it  be  athletic,  may  by  its  very  excess 
become  aangerous :  but  wisdom,  and  duty,  and  comeliness,  and  dis- 
cipline, a  good  mind,  and  the  fear  of  God,  and  doing  honour  to  His 
holy  name,  can  never  exceed ;  but  if  they  swell  to  great  proportions^ 
they  pass  through  the  measures  of  grace,  and  are  united  to  felicity  in 
the  comprehensions  of  God,  in  the  joys  of  an  eternal  glory. 


SERMON  X. 

THE  FLSSH  AND  THE  SPIRIT. 


Matt.  xxvi.  41 :  latter  part. 
spirit  indeed  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak. 

From  the  beginning  of  days  man  hath  been  so  cross  to  the  divine 
commandments,  that  in  many  cases  there  can  be  no  reason  given  why 
a  man  should  choose  some  ways,  or  do  some  actions,  but  only  because 
they  are  forbidden.  When  God  bade  the  Israelites  rise  and  go  u]^ 
against  the  Canaanites  and  possess  the  land,  they  would  not  stir; 
the  men  were  Anakims,  and  the  cities  were  impregnable,  and  thete 
was  a  lion  in  the  way;  but  presently  after,  when  God  forbade  them 
to  go,  they  would  and  did  go,  though  they  died  for  it.  I  shall  not 
need  to  instance  in  particulars,  when  the  whole  life  of  man  is  a  per-^ 
petual  contradiction;  and  the  state  of  disobedience  is  called  the 
'^contradictions  of  sinners^;''  even  the  man  in  the  gospel  that  had 
two  sons,  they  both  crossed  him,  even  he  that  obey^  him  and  he 
that  obeyed  mm  not :  for  the  one  said  he  would,  and  did  not ;  the 
other  said  he  would  not,  and  did ;  and  so  do  we :  we  promise  fair, 
and  do  nothing ;  and  they  that  do  best,  are  such  as  come  out  of 
darkness  into  light,  such  as  said  "  they  would  not,''  and  at  last  have 
better  bethought  themselves.     And  who  can  guess  at  any  other 

'  [Htb.  xii. «.] 
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reason  why  men  should  refuse  to  be  temperate?  For  he  that  refuseth 
the  commandment^  first  does  violence  to  the  commandment^  and  puts 
on  a  preternatural  ap^petite;  he  spoils  his  health  and  he  spoils  his 
understanding ;  he  brings  to  himself  a  world  of  diseases  and  a  health- 
less constitution^  smart  and  sickly  nights^  a  loathing  stomach  and 
a  staring  eye^  a  ^dd^  brain  and  a  swelled  belly^  gouts  and  dropsies^ 
catarrhs  and  oppilations.  If  God  should  enjoin  men  to  sufTer  all 
this,  heaven  and  earth  should  have  heard  our  complaints  against  un- 
just laws,  and  impossible  commandments :  for  we  complain  already, 
even  when  God  commands  us  to  drink  so  long  as  it  is  good  for  us ; 
this  is  one  of  the  impossible  laws :  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  know 
when  we  are  dry,  or  when  we  need  drink ;  for  if  we  do  know,  I  am 
sure  it  is  possible  enough  not  to  lift  up  the  wine  to  our  heads.  And 
when  our  blessed  Saviour  hath  commanded  us  to  love  our  enemies, 
we  think  we  have  so  much  reason  against  it  that  God  wiU  easily 
excuse  our  disobedience  in  this  case ;  and  yet  there  are  some  enemies 
whom  God  hath  commanded  us  not  to  love,  and  those  we  dote  on, 
we  cherish  and  feast  them,  and  as  St.  Paul  in  another  case,  '*  upon 
our  uncomely  parts  we  bestow  more  abundant  comeliness."  For 
whereas  our  Dody  itself  is  a  servant  to  our  soul,  we  make  it  the  heir 
of  all  things,  and  treat  it  here  already  as  if  it  were  in  majority :  and 
make  that  which  at  the  best  was  but  a  weak  friend,  to  become  a 
strong  enemy;  and  hence  proceed  the  vices  of  the  worst,  and  the 
follies  and  imperfections  of  the  best :  the  spirit  is  either  in  slavery  or 
in  weakness,  and  when  the  flesh  is  not  strong  to  mischief,  it  is  weak 
to  goodness ;  and  even  to  the  apostles  our  blessed  Lord  said,  "  The 
spirit  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak.'* 

"  The  spirit,''  that  is,  6  lo-co  ivOpiairos,  '  the  inward  man,*  or  the 
reasonable  part  of  man,  especially  as  helped  by  the  Spirit  of  grace, 
that  "is  willing/'  for  it  is  the  principle  of  dl  good  actions;  the 
IvfpyrjTiKov,  ^the  power  of  working,'  is  from  the  spirit;  but  the  flesh 
is  but  a  dull  instrument,  and  a  broken  arm,  in  which  there  is  a 
principle  of  life,  but  it  moves  uneasily;  and  the  flesh  is  so  weak, 
that  in  scripture  to  be  ^  in  the  flesh'  signifies  a  state  of  weakness  and 
infirmity ;  so  the  humiliation  of  Christ  is  expressed  by  being  'in  the 
flesh,'  Sfos  <f>av€p(»)6€h  iv  aapKl'^, '  God  manifested  in  the  flesh ;'  and 
what  St.  Peter  calls  ''put  to  death  in  the  flesh V'  St.  Paul  calls 
•'crucified  through  weajmessy;"  and  "ye  know  that  through  the 
infirmity  of  the  flesh  I  preached  unto  you»,"  said  St.  Paul :  but  here 
flesh  is  not  opposed  to  the  spirit  as  a  direct  enemy,  but  as  a  weak 
servant:  for  if  the  flesh  be  powerful  and  opposite,  the  spirit  stays 
not  there ; 

veniunt  ad  Candida  tccta  columbae*: 

tlie  old  man  and  the  new  cannot  dwell  together ;  and  therefore  here, 

•  n  Tim.  iii.  16.]  «  [Gal.  iv.  13.] 

«  [1  Pet.  iii.  18.]  •  Ovid.  [Trist,  lib.  i.  9.  liii.  7.1 
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where  the  spirit  inclining  to  good^  weU  disposed^  and  apt  to  holy 
counsels^  does  inhabit  in  society  with  the  fleshy  it  means  only  a  weak 
and  nnapt  nature^  or  a  state  of  infant  grace ;  for  in  both  these^  and 
in  these  only^  the  text  is  yeriiied.     Therefore  we  are  to  consider^ 

1.  The  infirmities  of  the  flesh  natnrally. 

2.  Its  weakness  in  the  first  beginnings  of  the  state  of  grace,  its 
daily  pretensions  and  temptations,  its  excuses  and  lessenings  of  duty. 

8.  What  remedies  there  are  in  the  spirit  to  cure  the  eyils  of 
natore. 

4.  How  feur  the  weakness  of  the  flesh  can  consist  with  the  Spirit 
of  grace  in  weU-grown  Christians. — ^This  is  the  sum  of  what  I  intend 
upon  these  words. 

I.  Our  nature  is  too  weak  in  order  to  our  duty  and  final  interest^ 
that  at  first  it  cannot  moye  one  step  towards  God,  unless  Qod  by  His 
preyenting  grace  puts  into  it  a  new  possibility. 

ndrrwy,  tffoa  r§  ytuay  liri  vyttu  Tf  ictU  IfMTfi  ^ 

'  there  is  nothing  that  creeps  upon  the  earth,  nothing  that  eyer  God 
made,  weaker  than  man/  for  God  fitted  horses  and  mules  with 
strength^  bees  and  pismires  with  sagacity,  harts  and  hares  with  swift- 
ness, oiids  with  feathers  and  a  light  airy  body ;  and  they  all  know 
tiieir  times,  and  are  fitted  for  their  work,  and  regularly  acquire  the 
proper  end  of  their  creation ;  but  man,  that  was  designed  to  an  im- 
mortal duration  and  the  fruition  of  God  for  eyer,  knows  not  how  to 
obtain  it ;  he  is  made  upright  to  look  up  to  heayen,  but  he  knows 
no  more  how  to  purchase  it  than  to  climb  it.  Once  man  went  to 
make  an  ambitious  tower  to  outreach  the  clouds,  or  the  preternatural 
risings  of  the  waters,  but  could  not  do  it ;  he  cannot  promise  himself 
the  daily  bread  of  his  necessity  upon  the  stock  of  his  own  wit  or 
industry;  and  for  going  to  heayen,  he  was  so  far  from  doing  that 
naturally,  that  as  soon  as  eyer  he  was  made  he  became  the  son  oT 
death,  and  he  knew  not  how  to  get  a  pardon  for  eating  of  an  apple 
against  the  diyine  commandment ;  koX  fjfjLfv  <^i;<r€i  riKva  ipyiji^,  said 
the  apostle,  '  by  nature  we  were  the  sons  of  wrath,'  that  is,  we  were 
bom  heirs  of  death,  which  death  came  upon  us  from  God's  anger  for 
the  sin  of  our  first  parents ;  or,  '  by  nature,'  that  is,  ^i/rcoy,  dXrydcSy, 
'  really,'  not  by  the  help  of  fancy  and  fiction  of  law,  for  so  GScu- 
menius**  and  Theophylact*  expound  it;  but  because  it  does  not 
relate  to  the  sin  of  Adam  in  its  first  intenti9n,  but  to  the  eyil  state 
of  sin  in  which  the  Ephesians  walked  before  their  conyersion,  it 
signifies  that  our  nature  of  itself  is  a  state  of  opposition  to  the  Spirit 
of  grace ;  it  is  priyatiyely  opposed,  that  is,  that  there  is  nothing  m  it 
that  can  bring  us  to  felicity :  nothing  but  an  obediential  capacity ; 
our  flesh  can  become  sanctifled  as  the  stones  can  become  children 
unto  Abraham,  or  as  dead  seed  can  become  liying  com ;  and  so  it  is 

*  Horn.  [Od.  or'.  130.]     ^  [Eph.  ii.  8.]     ••  [In  loc  p.  621.]    «  [In  loc  p.  512.] 
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with  \XB,  that  it  is  necessary  God  should  make  us  a  new  creation  if 
He  means  to  save  us ;  He  must  take  our  hearts  of  stone  away^  and 
give  us  hearts  of  flesh ;  He  must  purge  the  old  leaven^  and  make  us  a 
new  conspersion ;  He  must  destroy  the  flesh,  and  must  breathe  into  us 
9piritum  vita,  the  celestial  'breath  of  life/  without  which  we  can  neither 
five,  nor  move,  nor  have  our  being.    "  No  man  can  come  unto  Me/' 
said  Christ,  "unless  My  Father  draw  him':'*  vrr'  tpnnTo^  hfmafrBhrrti 
oipavCov,  KOL0iTT€p  ot  PaKX€v6fi€voi  kclL  KopvpavTiMVT€s  Mov(TidCov(n, 
fUxpis  &v  rb  TToSovfifvov  Ibaxrit'  *  the  divine  love  must  come  upon  us 
and  snatch  us'  from  our  imperfection,  enlighten  our  understanding; 
move  and  stir  our  afiections,  open  the  gates  of  heaven,  turn  our 
nature  into  grace,  entirely  forgive  our  former  prevarications,  take  us 
by  the  hand,  and  lead  us  all  along;  and  we  only  contribute  our 
assent  unto  it,  just  as  a  child  when  he  is  tempted  to  learn  to  go,  and 
called  upon,  and  guided,  and  upheld,  and  constrained  to  put  his  feet 
to  the  ground,  lest  he  feel  the  danger  by  the  smart  of  a  fall ;  just  so 
is  our  nature,  and  our  state  of  flesh.     God  teaches  us  and  invites  us. 
He  makes  us  willing  and  then  makes  us  able.  He  lends  us  helps, 
and  guides  our  hands  and  feet ;  and  all  the  way  constrains  us,  but 
yet  so  as  a  reasonable  creature  can  be  constrained ;   that  is,  made 
I   willing  with  arguments,  and  new  inducements,  by  a  state  of  circum- 
;   stances  and  conditional  necessities :  and  as  this  is  a  great  glorification 
of  the  free  grace  of  GoA,  and  declares  our  manner  of  co-operation,  so 
it  represents  our  nature  to  be  weak  as  a  child,  ignorant  as  infancy, 
helpless  as  an  orphan,  averse  as  an  uninstructed  person,  in  so  great 
degrees  that  God  is  forced  to  bring  us  to  a  holy  life  by  arts  great 
and  many  as  the  power  and  principles  of  the  creation ;  with  this  only 
difference,  that  the  subject  matter  and  object  of  this  new  creation  is 
ft  free  agent :  in  the  first  it  was  purely  obediential  and  passive ;  and 
as  the  passion  of  the  first  was  an  effc^  of  the  same  power  that  re- 
duced it  to  act,  so  the  freedom  of  the  second  is  given  us  iii  our 
nature  by  Him  that  only  can  reduce  it  to  act ;  for  it  is  a  freedom 
that  cannot  therefore  choose,  because  it  does  not  understand,  nor 
taste,  nor  perceive,  the  things  of  God ;  and  therefore  must  by  God's 
grace  be  reduced  to  action,  as  at  first  the  whole  matter  of  the  world 
was  by  God's  almightiness ;  for  so  God  **  worketh  in  us  to  will  and 
to  do  of  His  own  good  pleasure**." 

But  that  I  may  instance  in  particulars:  our  natural  weakness 
appears  best  in  two  things,  even  in  the  two  great  instances  of  temp- 
tations, pleasure,  and  pam ;  in  both  which  the  flesh  is  destroyed  if  it 
be  not  helped  by  a  mighty  grace,  as  certainly  as  the  canes  do  bow 
their  heads  before  the  breath  of  a  mighly  wind. 

1.  In  pleasure  we  see  it  by  the  public  miseries  and  follies  of  the 
world.     An  old  Greek*  said  well. 


ii\\*  cio-l  rou  K4p6ovs  ftiiwrcf  ^rrow§r 

'  [John  iv.  44.]  <  [Philo,  de  viL  contempL,  torn.  iL  p.  478,  cd.  Mang«y.] 

*  [Phil.  ii.  13. J  «  [Ariitoph.  Plut  562.] 
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'  there  is  amongst  men  nothing  perfect^  because  men  carry  themselves 
as  persons  that  are  less  than  mone^/  servants  of  gain  and  interest. 
We  are  like  the  foolish  poet  that  Horace*  tells  of; 

Gestit  enim  nummum  in  loculos  demittere,  post  hoc 
Secunu,  cadftt  an  recto  stet  &bula  talo ; 

let  him  but  have  money  for  the  rehearsing  his  comedy^  he  cares  not 
whether  you  like  it  or  no;  and  if  a  temptation  of  money  comes  strong 
and  violent,  you  may  as  well  tie  a  wild  dog  to  quietness  with  the 
guts  of  a  tender  kid,  as  suppose  that  most  men  can  do  virtuouslv^ 
when  they  may  sin  at  a  great  price.  Men  avoid  poverty,  not  only 
because  it  hath  some  inconveniences,  for  they  are  few  and  litUe ;  but 
because  it  is  the  nurse  of  virtue ;  they  run  from  it  as  children  from 
strict  parents  and  tutors,  from  those  that  would  confine  them  to 
reason,  and  sober  counsels,  that  would  *make  them  labour,  that  they 
may  become  pale  and  lean,  that  they  may  become  wise.  But  because 
riches  is  attended  by  pride  and  lust,  tyranny  and  oppression,  and 
hath  in  its  hand  all  that  it  hath  in  its  heart,  and  sin  waits  upon 
wealth  ready  dressed  and  fit  for  action ;  therefore  in  some  temptations 
they  confess  how  little  their  souls  are,  they  cannot  stand  that  assault ; 
but  because  this  passion  is  the  daughter  of  voluptuousness,  and  very 
often  is  but  a  servant-sin,  ministering  to  sensual  pleasures,  the  great 
weakness  of  the  flesh  is  more  seen  in  the  matter  of  carnal  crimes^ 
lust  and  drunkenness.  Nemo  enim  se  adsu^acit  ad  mtandum  et  ex 
animo  evellendum  ea,  qua  molesta  ei  non  sunt^j  men  are  so  in  love 
with  pleasure  that  they  cannot  think  of  mortifying  or  crucifying  their 
lust;  we  do  violence  to  what  we  hate,  not  to  what  we  love.  But  the 
weakness  of  the  flesh,  and  the  empire  of  lust,  is  visible  in  nothing 
so  much  as  in  the  captivity  and  folly  of  wise  men.  For  you  shall 
see  some  men  fit  to  govern  a  province,  sober  in  their  counsels,  wise 
in  the  conduct  of  their  afiiairs,  men  of  cQscourse  and  reason,  fit  to  sit 
with  princes,  or  to  treat  concerning  peace  and  war,  the  fate  of  empires 
and  the  changes  of  the  world ;  yet  tliese  men  shall  fall  at  the  beauty 
of  a  woman,  as  a  man  dies  at  the  blow  of  an  angel,  or  gives  up  his 
breath  at  the  sentence  and  decree  of  God.  Was  not  Solomon  glorious 
in  all  things  but  when  he  bowed  to  Pharaoh's  daughter,  and  then  to 
devils  ?  And  is  it  not  published  by  the  sentence  and  observation  of 
all  the  world,  that  tlie  bravest  men  have  been  softened  into  efleminacy 
by  the  lisping  charms  and  childish  noises  of  women  and  imperfect 
persons  ?  A  fair  slave  bowed  the  neck  of  stout  Folydamas,  which 
was  stifl:  and  inflexible  to  the  contentions  of  an  enemy :  and  suppose 
a  man  set,  Uke  the  brave  boy  of  the  king  of  Nicomedia**,  in  the 
midst  of  temptation  by  a  witty  beauty,  tied  upon  a  bed  with  silk  and 
pretty  violences,  courted  with  music  and  perfumes,  with  promises 

'  [Ep.,  lib.  ii.  I.  lin.  175.]  part.S.  col.  69.— Niceph.  Hist  eccL,  UK 

^  [Plut  de  garrul,  torn.  viii.  p.  SI.]         tu.  cap.  13.] 
^  [S.  Uieron.  in  vit.  S.  Pauli,  torn.  iv. 
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and  easy  postures,  invited  by  opportunity  and  importunity,  by  rewards 
and  impunity,  by  privacy  and  a  guard ;  what  would  his  nature  do  in 
this  throng  of  evils  and  vile  circumstances?  The  grace  of  God 
secured  the  young  gentleman,  and  the  spirit  rode  in  triumph ;  but 
what  can  flesh  do  in  such  a  day  of  danger  P  is  it  not  necessary  that 
we  take  in  auxiliaries  from  reason  and  religion,  from  heaven  and 
earth,  from  observation  and  experience,  from  hope  and  fear,  and 
cease  to  be  what  we  are,  lest  we  become  what  we  ought  not  ?  It  is 
certain  that  in  the  cases  of  temptations  to  voluptuousness,  a  man  is 
naturally,  as  the  prophet^  said  of  Ephraim,  like  "  a  pigeon  that  hath 
no  heart,'^  no  courage,  no  conduct,  no  resolution,  no  discourse,  but 
falls  as  the  water  of  Nilus  when  it  comes  to  its  cataracts,  it  falls 
infinitely  and  without  restraint :  and  if  we  consider  how  many  drunken 
meetings  the  sun  sees  every  day ;  how  many  markets,  and  fairs,  and 
dubs,  that  is,  so  many  solemnities  of  drunkenness,  are  at  this  instant 
under  the  eye  of  heaven ;  that  many  nations  are  marked  for  intempe- 
rance, and  that  it  is  less  noted  because  it  is  so  popular  and  universal, 
and  that  even  in  the  midst  of  the  glories  of  Christianity  there  are  so 
many  persons  drunk,  or  too  full  with  meat,  or  greedy  of  lust,  even 
now  that  the  Spirit  of  Ood  is  given  to  us  to  make  us  sober,  and 
temperate,  and  chaste ;  we  may  well  imagine,  since  all  men  have  flesh, 
and  all  men  have  not  the  Spirit,  the  flesh  is  the  parent  of  sin  and 
death,  and  it  can  be  nothing  else. 

2.  And  it  is  no  otherwise  when  we  are  tempted  with  pain.  We 
are  so  impatient  of  pain  that  nothing  can  reconcile  us  to  it ;  not  the 
laws  of  God,  not  the  necessities  of  nature,  not  the  society  of  all  our 
kindred,  and  of  all  the  world,  not  the  interest  of  virtue,  not  the 
hopes  of  heaven;  we  will  submit  to  pain  upon  no  terms  but  the 
basest  and  most  dishonourable ;  for  if  sin  bring  us  to  pain,  or  afFront, 
or  sickness,  we  choose  that,  so  it  be  in  the  retinue  of  a  lust  and  a 
base  desire ;  but  we  accuse  nature  and  blaspheme  God,  we  murmur 
and  are  impatient,  when  pain  is  sent  to  us  from  Him  that  ought  to 
send  it,  and  intends  it  as  a  mercy  when  it  comes.  But  in  the  matter 
of  afflictions  and  bodily  sickness,  we  are  so  weak  and  broken,  so 
uneasy  and  unapt  to  sufferance,  that  this  alone  is  beyond  the  cure  of 
the  old  philosophy.  Many  can  endure  poverty,  and  many  can  retire 
from  shame  and  laugh  at  home,  and  very  many  can  endure  to  be 
slaves;  but  when  pain  and  sharpness  are  to  be  endured  for  the 
interests  of  virtue,  we  find  but  few  martyrs ;  and  they  that  are,  sufl'er 
more  within  themselves  by  their  fears  and  their  temptations,  by  their 
uncertain  purposes  and  violence  to  nature,  than  the  hangman's 
sword ;  the  martyrdom  is  within ;  and  then  he  hath  won  his  crown, 
not  when  he  hath  suffered  the  blow,  but  when  he  hath  overcome  his 
fears,  and  made  his  spirit  conqueror.  It  was  a  sad  instance  of  our 
infirmity,  when  of  the  forty  martyrs  of  Cappadocia™  set  in  a  freezing 
lake,  almost  consummate,  and  an  angel  was  reaching  the  crown  and 

1  [Hos.  vii.  11.]  ■"  [S.  Basil.,  bom.  xix.  §  7.  torn.  ii.  p.  154.] 
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placing  it  upon  their  brows^  the  flesh  failed  one  of  them^  and  drew 
the  spirit  after  it ;  and  the  man  was  called  off  from  his  scene  of  noble 
contention,  and  died  in  warm  water : 

Odi  artus,  fragUemqne  hunc  corporis  usum 


Deseitorem  animi 

We  carry  about  us  the  body  of  death,  and  we  bring  evils  upon  our- 
selves by  our  follies,  and  then  know  not  how  to  bear  them ;  and  the 
flesh  forsakes  the  spirit.  And  indeed  in  sickness  the  infirmity  is  so 
veiy  great,  that  God  in  a  maimer  at  that  time  hath  reduced  ail  reli- 
gion into  one  virtue ;  patience  with  its  tqppendages  is  the  sum  total 
of  almost  all  our  duty  that  is  proper  to  the  days  of  sorrow ;  and  we 
shall  find  it  enough  to  entertain  all  our  powers,  and  to  employ  all 
our  aids ;  the  counsels  of  wise  men  and  the  comforts  of  our  friends, 
the  advices  of  scripture  and  the  results  of  experience,  the  graces  of 
Grod,  and  the  strength  of  our  own  resolutions,  are  all  then  full  of 
employments,  and  find  it  work  enough  to  secure  that  one  grace. 
For  then  it  is  that  a  cloud  is  wrapped  about  our  heads,  and  our 
reason  stoops  under  sorrow :  the  soul  is  sad,  and  its  instrument  is 
out  of  tune ;  the  auxiliaries  are  disordered,  and  eveiy  thought  sits 
heavily ;  then  a  comfort  cannot  make  the  body  feel  it,  and  the  soul 
is  not  so  abstracted  to  rejoice  much  without  its  partner ;  so  that  the 
proper  joys  of  the  soul, — such  as  are  hope,  and  wise  discourses,  and 
satisfactions  of  reason,  and  the  ofiices  of  religion, — are  felt,  just  as  \ 
we  now  perceive  the  joys  of  heaven,  with  so  little  relish,  that  it  \ 
comes  as  news  of  a  victory  to  a  man  upon  the  rack,  or  the  birth  of  1 
an  heir  to  one  condemned  to  die ;  he  hears  a  story  which  was  made 
to  delight  him,  but  it  came  when  he  was  dead  to  joy  and  all  its  capa- 
cities ;  and  therefore  sickness,  though  it  be  a  good  monitor,  yet  it  is 
an  ill  stage  to  act  some  virtues  in ;  and  a  good  man  cannot  then  do 
much,  and  therefore  he  that  is  in  the  state  of  flesh  and  blood  can  do 
notliing  at  all. 

But  in  these  considerations  we  find  our  nature  in  disadvantages ; 
and  a  strong  man  may  be  overcome  when  a  stronger  comes  to  disarm 
him ;  and  pleasure  and  pain  are  the  violences  of  choice  and  chance ; 
but  it  is  no  better  in  any  thing  else :  for  nature  is  weak  in  all  its 
strengths  and  in  its  fights,  at  home  and  abroad,  in  its  actions  and 
passions ;  we  love  some  things  violently,  and  hate  others  unreason- 
ably; any  thing  can  fright  us  when  we  would  be  confident,  and 
nothing  can  scare  us  when  we  ought  to  fear ;  the  breaking  of  a  glass 
puts  us  into  a  supreme  anger,  and  we  are  dull  and  indifferent  as 
a  Stoic  when  we  see  God  dishonoured ;  we  passionately  desire  our 
preservation,  and  yet  we  violently  destroy  ourselves,  and  will  not  be 
hindered ;  we  cannot  deny  a  friend  when  he  tempts  us  to  sin  and 
death,  and  yet  we  daily  deny  God  when  He  passionately  invites  us 
to  life  and  health ;  we  are  greedy  after  money,  and  yet  spend  it  vainly 

n  [Stat.  Theb.,  viii.  738.] 
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upon  our  lusts ;  we  hate  to  see  any  man  flattered  but  ourselves,  and 
we  can  endure  folly  if  it  be  on  our  side,  and  a  sin  for  our  interest : 
we  desire  health,  and  yet  we  exchange  it  for  wine  and  madness ;  we 
sink  when  a  persecution  comes,  and  yet  cease  not  daily  to  persecute 
ourselves,  doing  mischiefs  worse  than  the  sword  of  tyrants,  and  great 
as  the  malice  of  a  devil. 

But  to  sum  up  all  the  evils  that  can  be  spoken  of  the  infirmities 
of  the  flesh ;  the  proper  nature  and  habitudes  of  men  are  so  foolish 
and  impotent,  so  averse  and  peevish  to  all  good,  that  a  man^s  will  is 
of  itself  only  free  to  choose  evils.  Neither  is  it  a  contradiction  to 
say  'Uberty,'  and  yet  suppose  it  determined  to  one  object  only ;  because 
that  one  object  is  the  thing  we  choose.  For  although  God  hath  set 
life  and  death  before  us,  fire  and  water,  good  and  evil,  and  hath  pri- 
marily put  man  into  the  hands  of  his  own  counsel,  that  he  might 
have  chosen  good  as  well  as  evil ;  yet  because  he  did  not,  but  fell 
into  an  evil  condition  and  corrupted  manners,  and  grew  in  love  with 
it,  and  infected  all  his  children  with  vicious  examples  :  and  all  nations 
of  the  world  have  contracted  some  universal  stains,  and  '^  the  thoughts 
of  men's  hearts  are  only  evil®,*'  and  that  "continually,''  and  "  there  is 
not  one  that  doth  good,  no,  not  one  that  sinneth  not^:"  since,  I  say, 
all  the  world  have  sinned,  we  cannot  suppose  a  liberty  of  indifferency 
to  good  and  bad ;  it  is  impossible  in  such  a  liberty  that  there  should 
be  no  variety,  that  all  should  choose  the  same  tlung ;  but  a  liberty 
of  complacency  or  delight  we  may  suppose ;  that  is  so,  that  though 
naturally  he  might  choose  good,  yet  morally  he  is  so  determined  with 
his  love  to  evil,  that  good  seldom  comes  into  dispute ;  and  a  man 
runs  to  evil  as  he  runs  to  meat  or  sleep ;  for  why  else  should  it  be 
that  every  one  can  teach  a  child  to  be  proud,  or  to  swear,  to  lie,  or 
to  do  little  spites  to  his  playfellow,  and  can  train  him  up  to  infant 
follies ;  but  the  severity  of  tutors,  and  the  care  of  parents,  disciphne 
and  watchfulness,  arts  and  dihgence,  all  is  too  little  to  make  him  love 
but  to  say  his  prayers,  or  to  do  that  which  becomes  persons  designed 
for  honest  purposes  :  and  his  malice  shall  outrun  his  years,  he  shall 
be  a  man  in  villany  before  he  is  by  law  capable  of  choice  or  inheri- 
tance ;  and  this  indisposition  lasts  upon  us  for  ever ;  even  as  long 
as  we  live,  just  in  the  same  degrees  as  flesh  and  blood  does  rule  us :  o-co- 
fiaros  fJihf  yap  ifipcaaTlav  larat  Ti\vri,  yinjxrjs  hi  v6arjfjLa  larpos  larai 
Odvaros,  '  art  of  physicians  can  cure  the  evils  of  the  body,  but  this 
strange  propensity  to  evil  nothing  can  cure  but  death ;'  the  grace  of 
God  eases  the  milignity  here,  but  it  cannot  be  cured  but  by  glorj' : 
that  is,  this  freedom  of  delight,  or  perfect  unabated  election  of  evil, 
which  is  consequent  to  the  evil  manners  of  the  world,  although  it 
be  lessened  by  the  intermedial  state  of  grace,  yet  it  is  not  cured  until 
it  be  changed  into  its  quite  contrary ;  but  as  it  is  in  heaven,  all  that 
is  happy,  and  glorious,  and  free,  yet  can  choose  nothing  but  the  love 
of  God  and  excellent  things,  because  God  fills  all  the  capacities  of 

o  [Gtn.  vL  5.]  P  [Pb.  liil  3.] 
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saints^  and  there  is  nothiug  without  Him  that  hath  any  degrees  of 
amability :  so  in  the  state  of  nature^  of  flesh  and  blood ;  there  is  so 
much  ignorance  of  spiritual  excellencies^  and  so  much  proportion  to 
sensual  objects  which  in  most  instances  and  in  many  degrees  are  pro- 
hibited^ that  as  men  naturally  know  no  good  but  to  please  a  wild, 
undetermined^  infinite  appetite^  so  they  will  notliing  else  but  what  is 
good  in  their  limit  and  proportion ;  and  it  is  with  us  as  it  was  with 
the  she-goat  that  suckled  the  wolfs  whelp  4;*  he  grew  up  by  his  nurse's 
miik^  and  at  last  having  forgot  his  foster-mother's  kindness^  ate  that 
udder  which  gave  him  drink  and  nourishment ; 

Improbitas  nullo  flectitur  obsequio^, 

for  ^  no  kindness  will  cure  an  ill-nature  and  a  base  disposition  /  so  arQ 
we  in  the  first  constitution  of  our  nature;  so  perfectly  given  to 
natural  vices,  that  by  degrees  we  degenerate  into  unnatural,  and  no 
education  or  power  of  art  can  make  us  choose  wisely  or  honestly : 
iyit  a  fiCav  €vyiv€iav  dper^r  otba,  said  Phalaris^  Hhere  is  no  good 
nature  but  only  virtue  */  till  we  are  new  created,  we  are  wolves  and 
serpents,  free  and  delighted  in  the  choice  of  evil,  but  stones  and  iron 
to  all  excellent  things  and  purposes. 

II.  Next  I  am  to  consider  the  weakness  of  the  flesh  even  when 
the  state  is  changed,  in  the  beginning  of  the  state  of  grace :  for  many 
persons,  as  soon  as  the  grace  of  God  rises  in  their  hearts,  are  all  on 
fire  and  inflamed ;  it  is  with  them  as  Homer  said  of  the  Sirian  star, 

Aofntp^aros  n^v  trf  ^trrl,  icairby  ^l  re  9%ia  rirvKTtu, 
Kad  re  <^4p€i  xoXXhy  wvprrhy  SciAoiiri  fiporouny  '• 

*  it  shines  finely,  and  brings  fevers :'  splendour  and  zeal  are  the 
effects  of  the  &^  grace,  and  sometimes  the  first  turns  into  pride,  and 
the  second  into  uncharitableness ;  and  either  by  too  dull  and  slow 
motions,  or  by  too  violent  and  unequal,  the  flesh  will  make  pretences, 
and  too  often  prevail  upon  the  spirit,  even  after  the  grace  of  GK>d 
hath  set  up  its  oanners  in  our  hearts. 

1.  In  some  dispositions  that  are  forward  and  apt,  busy  and  un- 
quiet, when  the  grace  of  Ood  hath  taken  possession  and  begins  to 
give  laws,  it  seems  so  pleasant  and  gay  to  their  undisceming  spirits 
to  be  delivered  from  the  sottishness  of  lust  and  the  foUies  of  drunken- 
ness, that  reflecting  upon  the  change  they  begin  to  love  themselves 
too  weU,  and  take  delight  in  the  wisdom  of  the  change  and  the  rea- 
sonableness of  the  new  life ;  and  then  they,  hating  their  own  follies, 
begin  to  despise  them  that  dweU  below ;  it  was  Uie  trick  of  the  old 
philosophers  whom  Aristophanes^  thus  describes, 

-rohs  &\a^6yas. 


^  [Alciat..  emblem.  Ijuv.— See  append.]  '  I  U.  x'-  ^^-^ 

'  [Ep.  cxliv.  p.  408.]  •  [Nab.  103.] 
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'  pale^  and  barefoot^  and  proud  /  that  is^  persons  singular  in  their 
habit^  eminent  in  their  institution,  proud  and  pleased  in  their  per- 
sons, and  despisers  of  them  that  are  less  glorious  in  their  virtues 
than  themselves ;  and  for  this  very  thing  our  blessed  Saviour  remarks 
the  pharisees,  they  were  severe  and  fantastical  advancers  of  themselves, 
and  judges  of  their  neighbours ;  and  here,  when  they  have  mortified 
corporal  vices,  such  which  are  scandalous  and  punishable  by  men, 
they  keep  the  spiritual,  and  those  that  are  only  discernible  by  God : 
these  men  do  but  change  their  sin  from  scandal  to  danger,  and  that 
they  may  sin  more  safely,  they  sin  more  spiritually. 

2.  Sometimes  the  passions  of  the  flesh  spoil  the  changes  of  the 
spirit,  by  natural  excesses,  and  disproportion  of  degrees ;  it  mingles 
violence  with  industry,  and  fury  with  zeal,  and  uncharitableness  with 
reproof,  and  censuring  with  discipline,  and  violence  with  desires,  and 
immortifications  in  all  the  appetites  and  prosecutions  of  the  soul. 
Some  think  it  is  enough  in  all  instances  if  they  pray  hugely  and 
fervently ;  and  that  it  is  religion  impatiently  to  desire  a  victory  over 
our  enemies,  or  the  Ufe  of  a  child,  or  an  heir  to  be  bom ;  they  call 
it  holy,  so  they  desire  it  in  prayer ;  that  if  they  reprove  a  vicious 
person,  they  may  say  what  they  fist,  and  be  as  angry  as  they  please ; 
that  when  they  demand  but  reason,  they  may  enforce  it  by  aU  means ; 
that  when  they  exact  duty  of  their  children,  they  may  be  imperious 
and  without  limit ;  that  if  they  desim  a  good  end,  they  may  pro- 
secute it  by  all  instruments ;  that  when  they  give  God  thanks  for 
blessings,  they  may  value  the  thing  as  high  as  they  list,  though  their 
persons  come  into  a  share  of  the  honour ;  here  the  spirit  is  willing 
and  holy,  but  the  flesh  creeps  too  busily,  and  insinuates  into  the 
substance  of  good  actions,  and  spoils  them  by  unhandsome  circum- 
stances ;  and  then  the  prayer  is  spoiled  for  want  of  prudence  or  con- 
formity to  God's  will,  and  disciphne  and  government  is  imbittered 
by  an  angry  spirit ;  and  the  father's  authorily  turns  into  an  uneasy 
load,  by  being  thrust  like  an  unequal  burden  to  one  side,  without 
allowing  equal  measures  to  the  other :  and  if  we  consider  it  wisely, 
we  shall  find  that  in  many  good  actions  the  flesh  is  the  bigger  ingre- 
dient, and  we  betray  our  weak  constitutions  even  when  we  do  justice 
or  charity ;  and  many  men  pray  in  the  flesh,  when  they  pretend  they 
pray  by  the  Spirit. 

8.  In  the  first  changes  and  weak  progresses  of  our  spiritual  life 
we  find  a  long  weakness  upon  us,  because  we  are  long  before  we 
begin,  and  the  flesh  was  powerful,  and  its  habits  strong,  and  it  will 
mingle  indirect  pretences  with  all  the  actions  of  the  spirit;  if  we 
mean  to  pray,  the  flesh  thrusts  in  thoughts  of  the  world ;  and  our 
tongue  speaks  one  thing,  and  our  heart  means  another;  and  we  are 
hardly  brought  to  say  our  prayers,  or  to  undertake  a  fasting-day, 
or  to  celebrate  a  communion :  and  if  we  remember  that  all  these 
are  holy  actions,  and  that  we  have  many  opportunities  of  doing 
them  all,  and  yet  do  them  very  seldom,  and  then  very  coldly,  it  will 
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be  found  at  the  foot  of  the  account  that  our  flesh  and  our  natural 
weakness  prevails  oftener  than  our  spiritual  strengths :  ol  ttoXvv 
Xfi6vov  MivTfs,  ictlv  kv6€Uv,  ov  dvi/d/xcrot  fiabCCeiv,  vTro<rK€kCCovTai^' 
'  they  that  are  bound  long  in  chains,  feel  such  a  lameness  in  the  first 
restitutions  of  their  liberty/  vtto  Ttjs  irokvxpovCov  t<Zv  hfafuov  crvit;- 
$€(af,  'by  reason  of  the  long-accustomed  chain  and  pressure/  that 
they  must  stay  till  nature  hath  set  them  free,  and  the  disease  be  taken 
off  as  well  as  the  chain ;  and  when  the  soul  is  got  free  from  her  actual 
pressure  of  sins,  still  the  wound  remains,  and  a  long  habitude  and 
longing  after  it,  a  looking  back ;  and  upon  the  presenting  the  old 
object,  the  same  company,  or  the  remembrance  of  the  delight,  the 
fancy  strikes,  and  the  heart  taHa,  and  the  temptations  return  and 
stand  dressed  in  form  and  circumstances,  and  ten  to  one  but  the 
man  dies  again. 

4.  Some  men  are  wise  and  know  their  weaknesses,  and  to  prevent 
their  startings  back,  will  make  fierce  and  strong  resolutions,  and  bind 
up  their  gaps  with  thorns,  and  make  a  new  hedge  about  their  spirits ; 
and  what  then  ?  This  shews  indeed  that ''  the  spirit  is  willing ;  but 
the  storm  arises,  and  winds  blow,  and  rain  descends,  and  presently 
the  earth  trembles,  and  the  whole  fabric  falls  into  ruin  and  disorder. 
A  resolution  such  as  we  usually  make  is  nothing  but  a  little  trench 
which  every  child  can  step  over;  and  there  is  no  civil  man  that 
commits  a  willing  sin  but  he  does  it  against  his  resolution ;  and  what 
Christian  lives  that  will  not  say  and  think  that  he  hath  repented  in 
some  degree ;  and  yet  still  they  commit  sin,  that  is,  they  oreak  all 
their  holy  purposes  as  readily  as  they  lose  a  dream ;  and  so  great  is 
our  weakness,  that  to  most  men  the  strength  of  a  resolution  is  just 
such  a  restraint  as  he  suffers  who  is  imprisoned  in  a  curtain,  and 
secured  with  doors  and  bars  of  the  finest  linen :  for  though  "  the 
spirit  be  strong*'  to  resolve,  "  the  flesh  is  weak*'  to  keep  it. 

6.  But  when  they  have  felt  their  follies,  and  see  the  linen  veil 
rent,  some  that  are  desirous  to  please  God  back  their  resolutions 
with  vows,  and  then  the  spirit  is  fortified,  and  the  flesh  may  tempt 
and  call,  but  the  soul  cannot  come  forth,  and  therefore  it  tnumpl^ 
and  acts  its  interest  easily  and  certainly ;  and  then  the  flesh  is  morti- 
fied: it  may  be  so.  But  do  not  many  of  us  enquire  after  a  vow*'? 
And  if  we  consider,  it  may  be  it  was  rash,  or  it  was  an  impossible 
matter,  or  without  just  consideration,  and  weighing  of  circumstances, 
or  the  case  is  altered,  and  there  is  a  new  emergent  necessity,  or  a  vow 
is  no  more  than  a  resolution  made  in  matter  of  duty;  both  are  made 
for  Grod,  and  in  His  eye  and  witness ;  or  if  nothing  will  do  it,  men 
grow  sad  and  weary,  and  despair,  and  are  impatient,  and  bite  the  knot 
in  pieces  with  their  teeth,  which  they  cannot  by  disputing  and  the 
arts  of  the  tongue.  A  vow  will  not  secure  our  duty,  because  it  is 
not  stronger  than  our  appetite,  and  the  spirit  of  man  is  weaker  than 
the  habits  and  superinduced  nature  of  the  flesh ;  but  by  little  and 

»  [Plut.  de  liber,  cducand.,  torn.  vi.  p.  21.]  ■  [Prov.  xx.  25.] 
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little  it  falls  off^  like  the  finest  thread  twisted  upon  the  traces  of  a 
chariot^  it  cannot  hold  long. 

6,  Beyond  all  this,  some  choose  excellent  guides^  and  stand  within 
the  restraints  of  modesty,  and  a  severe  monitor;  and  the  Spirit  of 
God  hath  put  a  veil  upon  our  spirits  :  and  by  modesty  in  women  and 
young  perions,  by  reputation  in  the  more  ag^d,  and  by  honour  in  the 
more  noble,  and  by  conscience  in  all,  hath  fortified  the  spirit  of  man, 
that  men  dare  not  prevaricate  their  duty,  though  they  be  tempted 
strongly,  and  invited  perpetually;  and  this  is  a  partition-wall  that 
separates  the  spirit  from  the  flesh,  and  keeps  it  in  its  proper  strengths 
and  retirements.  But  here  the  spirit  of  man,  for  all  that  it  is  assisted, 
strongly  breaks  from  the  enclosure,  and  runs  into  societies  of  flesh, 
and  sometimes  despises  reputation,  and  sometimes  supplies  it  with 
little  arts  of  flattery  and  self-love ;  and  is  modest  as  long  as  it  can  be 
secret,  and  when  it  is  discovered  it  grows  impudent;  and  a  man 
shelters  himself  in  crowds  and  heaps  of  sinners,  and  beheves  that  it 
is  no  worse  with  him  than  with  other  mighty  criminals  and  pubUc 
persons,  who  bring  sin  into  credit  among  fools  and  vicious  persons ; 
or  else  men  take  Mse  measures  of  fame  or  public  honesty,  and  the 
world  being  broken  into  so  many  parts  of  disunion,  and  agreeing  in 
nothing  but  in  confederate  vice,  and  grown  so  remiss  in  governments 
and  severe  accounts,  every  thing  is  left  so  loose,  that  honour  and 
public  fame,  modesty  and  shame,  are  now  so  slender  guards  to  the 
spirit,  that  the  flesh  breaks  in,  and  makes  most  men  more  bold 
against  God  than  against  men,  and  against  the  laws  of  reUgion  than 
oi  the  commonwealth. 

7.  Wlien  the  spirit  is  made  willing  by  the  grace  of  Qoi,  the  flesh 
interposes  in  deceptions  and  false  principles.  If  you  tempt  some 
man  to  a  notorious  sin,  as  to  rebellion,  to  deceive  his  trust,  or  to  be 
drunk,  he  will  answer,  he  had  rather  die  than  do  it :  but  put  the  sin 
civilly  to  him,  and  let  it  be  disguised  with  little  excuses,  such  things 
which  indeed  are  trifles,  but  yet  they  are  colours  fiur  enough  to  make 
a  weak  pretence,  and  the  spirit  yields  instantly.  Most  men  choose 
the  sin  if  it  be  once  disputable  whether  it  be  a  sin  or  no  f  If  they 
can  but  make  an  excuse,  or  a  colour,  so  that  it  shall  not  rudely  dash 
against  the  conscience  with  an  open  professed  name  of  sin,  they  sufler 
the  temptation  to  do  its  worst.  If  ^ou  tempt  a  man,  you  must  tell 
him  His  no  sin,  or  it  is  excusable :  tms  is  not  rebellion,  but  necessity, 
and  self-defence ;  it  is  not  against  my  allegiance,  but  is  a  performing 
of  my  trust ;  I  do  it  for  my  friend,  not  against  my  superior;  I  do  it 
for  a  good  end,  and  for  his  advantage :  this  is  not  drunkenness,  but 
free  mirth,  and  fair  society ;  it  is  refreshment,  and  entertainment  of 
some  supernumerary  hours,  but  it  is  not  a  throwing  away  my  time, 
or  neglecting  a  day  of  salvation ;  and  if  there  be  any  thing  more  to 
say  for  it,  though  it  be  no  more  than  Adam's  fig-leaves,  or  the 
excuses  of  children  and  truants,  it  shall  be  enough  to  make  the 
flesh  prevail,  and  the  spirit  not  to  be  troubled :    for  so  great  is 
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our  folly^  that  the  flesh  always  carries  the  cause  if  the  spirit  can  be 
cozened. 

8.  The  flesh  is  so  mingled  with  the  spirit,  that  we  are  forced  to 
make  distinctions  in  our  appetite,  to  reconcile  our  affections  to  God 
and  religion,  lest  it  be  impossible  to  do  our  duty ;  we  weep  for  our 
sins,  but  we  weep  more  for  the  death  of  our  dearest  friends,  or  other 
temporal  sadnesses ;  we  say  we  had  rather  die  than  lose  our  faith, 
and  yet  we  do  not  live  according  to  it ;  we  lose  our  estates  and  are 
impatient,  we  lose  our  virtue  and  bear  it  well  enough ;  and  what 
virtue  is  so  great  as  more  to  be  troubled  for  having  sinned,  than  for 
being  ashamed,  and  beggared,  and  condemned  to  die.  Here  we  are 
forc^  to  a  distinction :  there  is  a  valuation  of  price,  and  a  valua- 
tion of  sense :  or  the  spirit  hath  one  rate  of  things,  and  the  flesh 
hath  another,  and  what  we  believe  the  greatest  evil  does  not  always 
cause  to  us  the  greatest  trouble ;  which  shews  plainly  that  we  are 
imperfect  carnal  persons,  and  the  flesh  will  in  some  measure  prevail 
over  the  spirit ;  because  we  will  suffer  it  in  too  many  instances,  and 
cannot  help  it  in  all. 

9.  The  spirit  is  abated  and  interrupted  by  the  flesh,  because  the 
flesh  pretends  it  is  not  able  to  do  those  ministries  which  are  appointed 
in  order  to  religion ;  we  are  not  able  to  fast ;  or  if  we  watch,  it 
breeds  ^outs  and  catarrhs ;  or  charity  is  a  grace  too  expensive,  our 
necessities  are  too  big  to  do  it ;  or  we  cannot  suffer  pain ;  and  sorrow 
breeds  death,  and  therefore  our  repentances  must  be  more  gentle :  and 
we  must  support  ourselves  in  all  our  calamities,  for  we  cannot  bear 
our  crosses  without  a  freer  refreshment,  and  this  freedom  passes  on 
to  licence ;  and  many  melancholy  persons  drown  their  sorrows  in  sin 
and  forgetfulness,  as  if  sin  were  more  tolerable  than  sorrow,  and  the 
anger  of  God  an  easier  load  than  a  temporal  care.  Here  the  flesh 
betrays  its  weakness  and  its  follies  :  for  the  flesh  complains  too  soon, 
and  the  spirit  of  some  men,  like  Adam  being  too  fond  of  his  Eve, 
attends  to  all  its  murmurs  and  temptations.  And  yet  the  flesh  is  able 
to  bear  far  more  than  is  required  of  it  in  usual  duties ;  custom  of 
suffering  will  make  us  endure  much,  and  fear  wiU  make  us  suffer 
more,  and  necessity  make  us  suffer  any  thing,  and  lust  and  desire 
makes  us  to  endure  more  than  God  is  willing  we  should ;  and  yet  we 
are  nice,  and  tender,  and  indulgent  to  our  weaknesses,  till  our  weak- 
nesses grow  too  strong  for  us.  And  what  shall  we  do  to  secure  our 
duty,  and  to  be  delivered  of  ourselves,  that  the  body  of  death  which 
we  bear  about  us  may  not  destroy  the  life  of  the  spirit? 

I  have  all  this  while  complained,  and  you  see  not  without  cause; 
I  shall  afterwards  tell  you  the  remedies  for  all  this  evil.  In  the  mean- 
time, let  us  have  but  mean  opinions  of  ourselves ;  let  us  watch  every 
thing  of  ourselves  as  of  suspected  persons,  and  magnify  the  grace  of 
God,  and  be  humbled  for  our  stock  and  spring  of  follies,  and  let 
us  look  up  to  Him  who  is  the  Fountain  of  grace  and  spiritual 
strengths : 

IV.  r 
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Zcv  fiaaikfVt  rh  fi\it  ijBXh,  icol  (vxofi^yois  Koi  hftvicrois 
"A/ifu  8i8oi;*  T^  8i  Xvypit  koI  €V)(ofi4yti)y  diirepvKois'  p 

and  pray  that  God  would  give  us  what  we  ask,  and  what  we  ask  not ; 
for  we  want  more  helps  than  we  understand,  and  we  are  nearer  to 
evil  than  we  perceive,  and  we  bear  sin  and  death  about  us,  and  are 
in  love  with  it ;  and  nothing  comes  from  us  but  false  principles,  and 
silly  propositions,  and  weak  discourses,  and  startings  from  our  holy 
purposes,  and  care  of  our  bodies,  and  of  our  palates,  and  the  lust  of 
the  lower  belly  <»;  these  are  the  employment  of  our  hves;  but  if  we 
design  to  live  happily  and  in  a  better  place,  it  must  be  otherwise 
with  us ;  we  must  become  new  creatures,  and  have  another  definition, 
and  have  new  strengths,  which  we  can  only  derive  from  God,  whose 
"  grace  is  sufficient  for  us,"  and  strong  enough  to  prevail  over  all  our 
follies  and  infirmities. 


SEEMON  XI. 

III.  If  it  be  possible  to  cure  an  evil  nature,  we  must  entjuire  after 
remedies  for  all  this  mischief. 

In  order  to  which  I  shall  consider ; 

1.  That  since  it  is  our  flesh  and  blood  that  is  the  principle  of  mis- 
chief, we  must  not  think  to  have  it  cured  by  washings  and  hght 
medicaments ;  the  physician  that  went  to  cure  the  hectic  with  quick- 
silver and  fasting  spittle,  did  his  patient  no  good,  but  himself  became 
a  proverb ;  and  he  that  by  easy  prayers  and  a  seldom  fast,  by  the 
scattering  of  a  little  alms,  and  the  issues  of  some  more  natural  virtue, 
thinks  to  cure  his  evil  nature,  does  fortify  his  indisposition,  as  a  stick 
is  hardened  by  a  little  fire,  which  by  a  great  one  is  devoured.  Quanta 
tatius  est  mentem  eluere,  qua  mails  cupiditatibus  sordidatur,  et  uno 
virtutis  acfidei  lavacro  universa  vitia  depellere^?  'Better  it  is  by  an 
entire  body  of  virtue,  by  a  Uving  and  active  faith,  to  cleanse  the  mind 
from  every  vice,  and  to  take  off  all  superinduced  habits  of  sin  \'  quod 
qui  fecerit,  quanUibet  inquinatum  ac  sordidum  corpus  gerat,  satis 
punts  est;  'if  we  take  tms  course,  although  our  body  is  foul,  and 
our  affections  unquiet,  and  our  rest  discomposed,  yet  we  shall  be 
masters  of  our  resolution,  and  clean  from  habitual  sins,  and  so 
cure  our  evil  nature.'  For  our  nature  was  not  made  evil  but  by  our- 
selves; but  yet  we  are  naturally  evil,  that  is,  by  a  superinduced 
nature;  just  as  drunkards  and  intemperate  persons  have  made  it 
necessary  to  drink  extremely,  and  their  nature  requires  it,  and  it  is 
health  to  them ;  they  die  without  it,  because  they  have  made  them- 
selves a  new  constitution,  and  another  nature,  but  much  worse  than 

f  [Brunck.  AnthoL  M<nr.  466.  Paulo  '  Lactant  [Inst,  lib.  v.  cap.  20.  torn, 

aliter  apud  Plat.  Alcib.  il  §  9.]  i.  p.  416.] 

H  [Vid.  p.  53,  note  g,  supr.] 
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that  which  God  made ;  their  sin  made  this  new  nature ;  and  this  new 
nature  makes  sin  necessary  and  unavoidable:  so  it  is  in  all  other 
instances ;  our  nature  is  evil,  because  we  have  spoiled  it ;  and  there- 
fore the  removing  the  sin  which  we  have  brought  in,  is  the  way  to 
cure  our  nature :  for  this  evil  nature  is  not  a  thing  which  we  cannot 
avoid ;  we  made  it  and  therefore  we  must  help  it ;  but  as  in  the  super- 
inducing this  evil  nature  we  were  thrust  forward  by  the  world  and 
the  devil,  by  all  objects  from  without  and  weakness  from  within ; 
so  in  the  curing  it  we  are  to  be  helped  by  God  and  His  most  holy 
spirit; 

iuff*  ^s  rii  iccSv^  Bkcurrdyft  fiouKtifiara'  * 

we  must  have  a  new  nature  put  into  us,  which  must  be  the  principle 
of  new  counsels  and  better  purposes,  of  holy  actions  and  great  devo- 
tion ;  and  this  nature  is  derived  from  God,  and  is  a  grace  and  a  favour 
of  heaven.  The  same  Spirit  that  caused  the  holy  Jesus  to  be  bom 
after  a  new  and  strange  manner,  must  also  descend  upon  us,  and 
cause  us  to  be  born  again,  and  to  begin  a  new  life  upon  the  stock  of 
a  new  nature.  'Att'  ^k^Cpov  yp^aro  OeCa  kcu  ipOponrCmi  crvwif>aU 
vfcrSai  if>vais,  tv  fi  ia^Bpiairivrj  rfj  irphs  rb  6u6T€pov  Koivoavit^  yivrjTOi 
BtioL,  said  Origen*;  'from  Him  it  first  began  that  a  divine  and  human 
nature  were  weaved  together,  that  the  human  nature  by  communica- 
tion with  the  celestial  may  also  become  divine  /  ovk  iv  ijl6v(^  r<p  'It^o-ov, 
iiXXh  kv  Tsaai  rois  fxera  to^  Tnarevew  iLvaKafx,36vovai  ^Cov,  bv  'ItjcoCs 
ibCba(€v,  '  not  only  in  Jesus,  but  in  all  that  first  beheve  in  Him,  and 
then  obey  Him,  living  such  a  life  as  Jesus  taught :'  and  this  is  the 
sum  total  of  the  whole  design ;  as  we  have  lived  to  the  flesh,  so  we 
must  hereafter  Uve  to  the  Spirit :  as  our  nature  hath  been  flesh,  not 
only  in  its  original  but  in  habits  and  affection ;  so  our  nature  must 
be  spirit  in  habit  and  choice,  in  design  and  effectual  prosecutions; 
for  notliing  can  cure  our  old  death,  but  this  new  birth :  and  this  is 
the  recovery  of  our  nature,  and  the  restitution  of  our  hopes,  and 
therefore  the  greatest  joy  of  mankind ; 

— -  ^(Aov  fikv  <p4Yyos  4i\lov  r69t, 
KcLKhv  8c  ir6yrou  x<*^/i'  28ctv  t^ifffiov, 
yrj  r*  iipiyhy  OdWovaa,  wKo^nndv  ff  tibcop'^ 

'  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  see  the  hght  of  the  sun,  and  it  is  pleasant  to 
see  the  storm  allayed  and  turned  into  a  smooth  sea  and  a  fresh  gale ; 
our  eyes  are  pleased  to  see  the  earth  begin  to  live,  and  to  produce 
her  little  issues  with  parti-coloured  coats;' 

iX\*  oifZ^y  otrot  Xs^jL-wpbv,  olt^  28cu^  Ka\hv, 
its  ro7s  iircuai  koI  if69(p  Bthiyfi4vois 
TcdSwy  yfoyw&y  iv  B6fiots  tdtTy  ^o$'^ 

'  nothing  is  so  beauteous  as  to  see  a  new  birth  in  a  childless  family ;' 
and  it  is  excellent  to  hear  a  man  discourse  the  hidden  things  of 

•  [iEschyL  Sept.  contr.  Theb.  593.]  ■  [Al.  tow.] 

»  [Contr.  Cels.,  lib.  iii.  §  28.  torn.  i.  *  Eurip.  Dan.  [Stob.  floril.  Ixxv.  4.] 

p.  465.] 
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nature^  and  unriddle  the  perplexities  of  human  notices  and  mistakes ; 
it  is  comely  to  see  a  wise  man  sit  in  the  gates  of  the  citj^  and  give 
right  judgment  in  difficult  causes :  but  all  this  is  nothing  to  the  ex- 
cellencies of  a  new  birth ;  to  see  the  old  man  carried  forth  to  funeral 
with  the  solemn  tears  of  repentance,  and  buried  in  the  grave  of  Jesus, 
and  in  his  place  a  new  creation  to  arise,  a  new  heart  and  a  new  un- 
derstanding, and  new  affections,  and  excellent  appetites :  for  nothing 
less  than  this  can  cure  all  the  old  distempers. 

2.  Our  life,  and  all  our  discourses,  and  every  observation,  and  a 
state  of  reason,  and  a  union  of  sober  counsels,  are  too  httle  to  cure 
a  peevish  spirit,  and  a  weak  reasoning,  and  silly  principles,  and  ac- 
cursed '^  habits,  and  evil  examples,  and  perverse  affections,  and  a  whole 
body  of  sin  and  death.    It  was  well  said  in  the  Qomedy% 

Nunquam  ita  quisquam  bene  subducta  ratione  ad  vitam  fuit, 
Quin  res,  »tas,  usus  semper  aliquid  apportet  novi, 
Aliquid  moneat ;  ut  ilia,  qu»  te  scire  credas,  nescias, 
£t  quas  tibi  putaris  prima,  in  ezperiundo  repudies. 

Men  at  first  think  themselves  wise,  and  are  always  most  confident 
when  they  have  the  least  reason ;  and  to-morrow  they  begin  to  per- 
ceive yesterda/s  folly,  and  yet  they  are  not  wise ;  but  as  the  little 
embryo,  in  the  natural  sheet  and  lap  of  its  mother,  first  distinguishes 
into  a  little  knot,  and  that  in  time  will  be  the  heart,  and  then  into  a 
bigger  bundle,  which  after  some  days'  abode  grows  into  two  little 
spots,  and  they,  if  cherished  by  nature,  will  become  eyes,  and  each 
part  by  order  commences  into  weak  principles,  and  is  preserved  with 
nature's  greatest  curiosity ;  that  it  may  assist  first  to  distinction,  then 
to  order,  next  to  usefulness,  and  from  thence  to  strength,  till  it  arrive 
at  beauty  and  a  perfect  creature ;  so  are  the  necessities,  and  so  are 
the  discourses  of  men;  we  first  learn  the  principles  of  reason,  which 
breaks  obscurely  through  a  cloud,  and  brings  a  little  light,  and  then 
we  discern  a  foUy,  and  by  little  and  little  leave  it,  till  that  enlightens 
the  next  corner  of  the  soul :  and  then  there  is  a  new  discovery ;  but 
the  soul  is  still  in  infancy  and  childish  follies ;  and  every  day  does 
but  the  work  of  one  day ;  but  therefore  art  and  use,  experience  and 
reason,  although  they  do  something,  jret  they  cannot  do  enough, 
there  must  be  something  else :  but  this  is  to  be  wrought  by  a  new 

Srinciple,  that  is,  by  the  Spirit  of  grace :  nature  and  reason  alone  cannot 
0  it,  and  therefore  the  proper  cure  is  to  be  wrought  by  those  general 
means  (rf  inviting  and  cherishing,  of  getting  and  entertaining  God's 
spirit,  which  when  we  have  observed,  we  may  account  ourselves  suf- 
ficiently instructed  towards  the  repair  of  our  breaches,  and  reforma- 
tion of  our  evil  nature. 

1 .  The  first  great  instrument  of  changing  our  whole  nature  into 
the  state  of  grace,  flesh  into  the  spirit,  is  a  firm  belief,  and  a  perfect 
assent  to,  and  hearty  entertainment  of,  the  promises  of  the  gospel ; 

"  [See  voL  vii.  p.  88S.]  •  [Ter.  Adelph.,  act.  v.  sc.  4.  iiiit.] 
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for  holy  scripture  speaks  great  words  concerning  faith.  It  "  quenches 
the  fiery  darts  of  the  devil/'  saith  St.  Paul^ ;  it  "  overcomes  the 
world/'  saith  St.  John' ;  it  is  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  parent 
of  love;  it  is  obedience,  and  it  is  humility,  and  it  is  a  shield,  and  it 
is  a  breastplate,  and  a  work,  and  a  mystery;  it  is  a  fight,  and  it 
is  a  victory ;  it  is  pleasing  God,  and  it  is  that  "  whereby  the  just 
do  live ;''  "  by  faith  we  are  purified,''  and  "  by  faith  we  are  sancti- 
fied," and  "by  faith  we  are  justified,"  and  "by  faith  we  are 
saved :"  by  this  "  we  have  access  to  the  throne  of  grace/'  and  by 
it  our  prayers  shall  prevail  for  the  sick,  by  it  we  stand,  and  by  it 
we  wait,  and  by  this  "Christ  dwells  in  our  hearts,"  and  by  it  all 
the  miracles  of  the  church  have  been  done :  it  gives  great  patience 
to  suffer,  and  great  confidence  to  hope,  and  great  strength  to  do, 
and  infallible  certainty  to  enjoy  the  end  of  all  our  faith,  and  satis- 
faction of  all  our  hopes,  and  the  reward  of  all  our  labours^  even 
"  the  most  mighty  price*  of  our  high  calling :"  and  if  faith  be  such  a 
magazine  of  spiritual  excellencies,  of  such  universal  eflRcacy,  nothing 
can  be  a  greater  antidote  against  the  venom  of  a  corrupted  nature. 
But  then  this  is  not  a  grace  seated  finally  in  the  understanding,  but 
the  principle  that  is  designed  to,  and  actually  productive  of,  a  holy 
life :  it  is  not  only  a  befieving  the  propositions  of  scripture  as  we 
beheve  a  proposition  in  the  metaphysics,  concerning  which  a  man  is 
never  the  honester  whether  it  be  true  or  false ;  but  it  is  a  belief  of 
things  that  concern  us  infinitely,  things  so  great  that  if  they  be  so 
true  as  great,  no  man  that  hath  his  reason  and  can  discourse,  that 
can  think  and  choose,  that  can  desire  and  work  towards  an  end,  can 
possibly  neglect.  The  great  object  of  our  faith,  to  which  all  other 
articles  do  minister,  is  resurrection  of  our  bodies  and  souls  to  eternal 
life  and  glories  infinite :  now  is  it  possible  that  a  man  that  believes 
this,  and  that  he  may  obtain  it  for  himself,  and  that  it  was  pre- 
pared for  him,  and  that  God  desires  to  give  it  him, — that  he  can 
neglect  and  despise  it,  and  not  work  for  it,  and  perform  such  easy 
conditions  upon  which  it  may  be  obtained  ?  Are  not  most  men  of  the 
world  made  miserable  at  a  iess  price  tiian  a  thousand  pounds  a  year  P 
Do  not  all  the  usurers  and  merchants,  all  tradesmen  and  labourers 
under  the  sun,  toil  and  care,  labour  and  contrive,  venture  and  plot, 
for  a  httle  money ;  and  no  man  gets,  and  scarce  any  man  desires,  so 
much  of  it  as  he  can  lay  upon  three  acres  of  ground ;  not  so  much  as 
will  fill  a  great  house.  And  is  this  sum,  that  is  such  a  trifle,  such  a 
poor  limited  heap  of  dirt,  the  reward  of  all  the  labour  and  the  end  of 
all  the  care,  and  the  design  of  all  the  malice,  and  the  recompense  of 
all  the  wars,  of  the  world ;  and  can  it  be  imaginable  that  life  itself, 
and  a  long  life,  an  eternal  and  happy  life,  a  kingdom,  a  perfect  king- 
dom and  glorious,  that  shall  never  have  ending,  nor  ever  shall  be 
abated  with  rebellion,  or  fears,  or  sorrow,  or  care ;  that  such  a  king- 
dom should  not  be  worth  the  praying  for,  and  quitting  of  an  idle 

>  Eph.  vi.  16.  «  1  Jolin  v.  4.  •  [See  vol.  ii.  p.  2;J5.] 
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company^  and  a  foolish  humour,  or  a  little  drink,  or  a  vicious  silly 
woman  for  it  ?  Surely  men  believe  no  such  thing :  they  do  not  rely 
upon  those  fine  stories  that  are  read  in  books,  and  pubHshed  by 
preachers,  and  allowed  by  the  laws  of  all  the  world.  If  they  did, 
why  do  they  choose  intemperance  and  a  fever,  lust  and  shame,  rebel- 
lion and  danger,  pride  and  a  fall,  sacrilege  and  a  curse,  gain  and 
passion,  before  humility  and  safety,  religion  and  a  constant  joy,  de- 
votion and  peace  of  conscience,  justice  and  a  quiet  dwelling,  charity 
and  a  blessing,  and  at  the  end  of  all  this  a  kingdom  more  glorious 
than  all  the  beauties  the  sun  did  ever  see.  Fides  est  velut  quod- 
dam  atemitatis  exemplar,  prcBterita  simul  etprasentia  etfutura  sinu 
quodam  vastissimo  compreAendit,  ut  nihil  ei  prcstereat,  nil  pereat, 
prteeat  nihil',  'now  faith  is  a  certain  image  of  eternity,  all  things 
are  present  to  it,  things  past  and  things  to  come  are  all  so  before  the 
eyes  of  faith,'  that  he  in  whose  eye  that  candle  is  enkindled,  beholds 
heaven  as  present,  and  sees  how  blessed  a  thing  it  is  to  die  in  God's 
favour,  and  to  be  chimed  to  our  grave  with  the  music  of  a  good  con- 
science. Faith  converses  with  the  angels,  and  antedates  the  hymns 
of  glory :  every  man  that  hath  this  grace  is  as  certain  that  there  are 
glories  for  him  if  he  perseveres  in  duty,  as  if  he  had  heard  and  sung 
the  thanksgiving-song  for  the  blessed  sentence  of  doomsday.  And 
therefore  it  is  no  matter  if  these  things  are  separate  and  distant 
objects;  none  but  children  and  fools  are  taken  with  the  present 
trifle,  and  neglect  a  distant  blessing  of  which  they  have  credible  and 
believed  notices.  Did  the  merchant  see  the  pearls  and  the  wealth  he 
designs  to  get  in  the  trade  of  twenty  years  ?  And  is  it  possible  that 
a  child  should,  when  he  learns  the  first  rudiments  of  grammar,  know 
what  excellent  things  there  are  in  learning,  whither  he  designs  his 
labour  and  his  hopes?  We  labour  for  that  which  is  uncertain,  and 
distant,  and  believed,  and  hoped  for  with  many  allays,  and  seen  with 
diminution  and  a  troubled  ray ;  and  what  excuse  can  there  be  that 
we  do  not  labour  for  that,  which  is  told  us  by  God,  and  preached  by 
His  only  Son,  and  confirmed  by  miracles,  and  which  Clmst  himself 
died  to  purchase,  and  millions  of  martyrs  died  to  witness,  and  which 
we  see  good  men  and  wise  believe  with  an  assent  stronger  than  their 
evidence,  and  which  they  do  believe  because  they  do  love,  and  love 
because  they  do  believe  ?  There  is  nothing  to  be  said,  but  that  faith, — 
which  did  enlighten  the  blind,  and  cleanse  the  lepers,  and  washed 
the  soul  of  the  Ethiopian;  that  faith  that  cures  the  sick,  and 
strengthens  the  paralytic,  and  baptizes  the  catechumens,  and  justifies 
the  faithful,  and  repairs  the  penitent,  and  confirms  the  just,  and 
crowns  the  martyrs;  that  faith,  if  it  be  true  and  proper,  christian 
and  alive,  active  and  eflective  in  us, — is  sufficient  to  appease  the 
storm  of  our  passions,  and  to  instruct  all  our  ignorances,  and  to 
make  us  wise  unto  salvation ;  it  will,  if  we  let  it  do  its  first  inten- 
tion, chastise  our  errors,  and  discover  our  follies ;  it  wiD  make  us 
ashamed  of  trifling  interests  and  violent  prosecutions,  of  false  prin- 
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ciples  and  ilie  evil  disguises  of  the  world ;  and  then  our  nature  will 
return  to  the  innocence  and  excellency  in  which  God  first  estated  it ; 
that  is,  our  flesh  will  be  a  servant  of  the  soul,  and  the  soul  a  servant 
to  the  spirit ;  and  then,  because  faith  makes  heaven  to  be  the  end  of 
our  desires,  and  God  the  object  of  our  love  and  worshippings,  and 
the  scripture  the  rule  of  our  actions,  and  Christ  our  lord  and  master, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  our  mighty  assistant  and  our  counsellor,  all  the 
little  ughnesses  of  the  world,  and  the  follies  of  the  flesh,  will  be  un- 
easy and  unsavoury,  unreasonable,  and  a  load ;  and  then  that  grace, 
the  grace  of  faith,  that  lays  hold  upon  the  holy  Trinity  although  it 
cannot  understand  it,  and  beholds  heaven  before  it  can  possess  it, 
shall  also  correct  our  weaknesses,  and  master  all  our  adversations : 
and  though  we  cannot  in  this  world  be  perfect  masters  and  triumphant 
persons,  yet  we  be  conquerors  and  more ;  that  is,  conquerors  of  the 
direct  hostility,  and  sure  of  a  crown  to  be  revealed  in  its  due  time. 

2.  The  second  great  remedy  of  our  evil  nature,  and  of  the  loads  of  1 
the  flesh,  is  devotion,  or  a  state  of  prayer  and  entercourse  with  God. 
For  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  is  the  great  antidote  of  our 
evil  natures,  is  properly  and  expressly  promised  to  prayer ;  "  If  you 
who  are  evil  give  good  things  to  your  children  that  ask  you,  how 
much  more  shall  your  Father  from  heaven  give  His  holy  spirit  to 
them  that  ask  it  ?"  That  which  in  St.  Luke^  is  called  ayiov  irvevfia, 
'  the  Holy  Spirit,'  is  called  in  St.  Matthew*'  ra  hyaOa,  'good  things/ 
that  is,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  all  that  good  that  we  shall  need  towards 
our  pardon,  and  our  sanctification,  and  our  glory,  and  this  is  pro- 
mised to  prayer ;  to  this  pur{)ose  Christ  taught  us  the  Lord's  prayer, 
by  which  we  are  sufliciently  instructed  in  obtaining  this  magazine  of 
holy  and  useful  things.  But  prayer  is  but  one  part  of  devotion,  and 
though  of  admirable  efficacy  towards  the  obtaining  this  excellent  pro- 
mise, yet  it  is  to  be  assisted  by  the  other  parts  of  devotion,  to  make 
it  a  perfect  remedy  to  our  great  evil.  He  that  would  secure  his  evil 
nature,  must  be  a  devout  person  ;  and  he  that  is  devout,  besides  that 
he  prays  frequently,  he  delights  in  it  as  it  is  a  conversation  with  God; 
he  rejoices  in  God,  and  esteems  Him  the  light  of  his  eyes,  and  the 
support  of  his  confidence,  the  object  of  his  love,  and  the  desires  of  liis 
heart ;  the  man  is  uneasy  but  when  he  does  God  service,  and  his 
soul  is  at  peace  and  rest  when  he  does  what  may  be  accepted :  and 
this  is  tliat  which  the  apostle  counsels,  and  gives  in  precept ;  *'  Be- 
joice  in  the  Lord  always,  and  again  I  say  rejoice**  -"  that  is,  as  the 
Levites  were  appointed  to  rejoice  because  God  Mas  their  portion  in 
tithes  and  oflerings,  so  now  that  in  the  spiritual  sense  God  is  our 
portion,  we  should  rejoice  in  Him,  and  make  Him  our  inheritance, 
and  His  service  our  employment,  and  the  peace  of  conscience  to  be 
our  rest,  and  then  it  is  impossible  we  should  be  any  longer  slaves  to 
sin,  and  afflicted  by  the  baser  employments  of  the  flesh,  or  carry 

^  Luke  xi.  13.  '  Matt.  vii.  11.  "  Phil.  iv.  -k 
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burdens  for  the  devil.  And  therefore  the  scholiast*  upon  Juvenal 
observed  well.  Nullum  malum  gaudium  est,  '  no  true  joy  can  be  evil/ 
and  therefore  it  was  improperly  said  of  Virgil*, 

mala  mentis 

Gaudia, — 

calling  lust  and  wild  desires,  ^the  evil  joys  of  the  mind/  Gaudium 
enim  nisi  sapienti  non  contingere,  said  Seneca <^,  '  none  but  a  wise  and 
a  good  man  can  truly  rejoice  /  the  evil  laugh  loud,  and  sigh  deeply, 
they  drink  drunk,  and  foi^et  their  sorrows,  and  all  the  joys  of  evil 
men  are  only  arts  of  forgetfulness,  devices  to  cover  their  sorrow,  and 
make  them  not  see  their  death,  and  its  aflrishtin^  circumstances; 
but  the  heart  never  can  rejoice  and  be  secure,  oe  pleased  and  be  at 
rest,  but  when  it  dwells  with  holiness:  the  joys  that  come  from 
-  thence  are  safe  and  great,  unchangeable  and  unabated,  healthful  and 
''  holy ;  and  this  is  true  joy:  and  this  is  that  which  can  cure  all  the 
little  images  of  pleasm'e  and  temptation,  which  debauch  our  nature, 
and  make  it  dwell  with  hospitals,  in  the  region  of  diseases  and  evil 
sorrows.  St.  Gregory  well  observed  the  difference,  saying  that 
''  Corporal  pleasures,  when  we  have  them  not,  enkindle  a  flame  and 
a  burning  desire  in  the  heart,  and  make  a  man  very  miserable  before 
he  tastes  them ;  the  appetite  to  them  is  like  the  thirst  and  the  desires 
of  a  fever,"  the  pleasure  of  drinking  wiU  not  pay  for  the  pain  of  the 
desire;  and  "when  they  are  enjoyed,  they  instantly  breed  satiety 
and  loathing:  but  spiritual  rejoicings  and  delights  are  loathed  by 
them  that  have  them  not,  and  despised  by  them  that  never  felt 
them;"  but  when  they  are  once  tasted,  they  increase  the  appetite 
and  swell  into  bigger  capacities ;  and  the  more  they  are  eaten,  the 
more  they  are  desired ;  and  cannot  become  a  weariness,  because  they 
satisfy  all  the  way,  and  only  increase  the  desire,  because  themselves 
grow  bigger  and  more  amiable.  And  therefore  when  this  new  and 
stranger  appetite,  and  consequent  ^oy,  arises  in  the  heart  of  man,  it 
80  fills  all  the  faculties,  that  there  is  no  ^t,  no  desire  left  for  toads 
lud  vipers,  for  hemlock  and  the  deadly  mghtshade. 

Sirenas,  hilarem  navigintium  poenam, 
Blandasqiie  mortes,  gaudiumque  crudele, 
Quas  nemo  quondam  deserebat  auditas, 
Prudent  **  Ulysses  dicitur  reliquisse '. 

Then  a  man  can  hear  the  music  of  songs  and  dances,  and  think  them 
to  be  heathenish  noises ;  and  if  he  be  engaged  in  the  society  of  a 
woman  singer,  he  can  be  as  unconcerned  as  a  marble  statue ;  he  can 
be  at  a  feast  and  not  be  defiled,  he  can  pass  through  theatres  as 
through  a  street :  then  he  can  look  on  money  as  his  servant, 

-^—  nee  distant  SBra  lupinis  * : 

he  can  use  it  as  the  Greeks  did  their  sharp ^  coins,  to  cast  accounts 

*  [Leg.  Britannicus  in  Jut.  i.  86.]  '  [Mart,  lib.  iii.  ep.  64.] 

'  r^n.  vL  278.]  "  [Vid.  Hor.  episL  i.  7.  lin.  23.] 

V  TSp.  59.  torn.  ii.  p.  209.]  *  [Plut  de  prefect.  virL  sent,  totn.  vi 

*  [Leg.  'Fallax.']  p.  293.— Cf.  p.  333  iufra.— Vid.  etiam 
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withal,  and  not  from  thence  take  the  accounts  of  his  wealth  or  his 
felicity.  If  you  can  once  obtain  but  to  dehght  in  prayer,  and  to  long 
for  the  day  of  a  communion,  and  to  be  pleased  with  holy  meditation, 
and  to  desire  God's  grace  with  great  passion,  and  an  appetite  keen 
as  a  wolf  upon  the  void  plains  of  the  north ;  if  you  can  delight  in 
Gted's  love,  and  consider  concerning  His  providence,  and  busy  your- 
selves in  the  pursuit  of  the  affairs  of  His  kingdom,  then  you  have  the 
grace  of  devotion,  and  your  evil  nature  shall  be  cured. 

8.  Because  this  great  cure  is  to  be  wrought  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
which  is  a  new  nature  in  us,  we  must  endeavour  to  abstain  from 
those  things  which  by  a  special  maUgnity  are  directly  opposite  to  the 
spirit  of  reason,  and  the  spirit  of  grace ;  and  those  are  drunkenness 
and  lust.  He  that  is  full  of  wine  cannot  be  full  of  the  Spirit  of  God  ^ 
St.  Paul  noteth  the  hostility,  "  Be  not  drunk  with  wine,  .  .  but  be 
filled  with  the  Spirit™:^'  a  man  that  is  a  drunkard,  does perire  cito, 
'he  perishes  quickly,'  his  temptations  that  come  to  him  make  but 
short  work  with  him ;  a  drunkard  is  Acrcoro? ;  our  EngUsh  well  ex- 
presses it,  it  is  '  a  sottishness,'  and  the  man  is  dicJAaoros,  hyji^iosl 
ixpTlfTTos,  'a  useless,  senseless  person:' 

c7t*  oitx  owdtrruv  iarl  rh  fi(6{>€iy  Ktuchv 
fi4yiaroy  &yBfxintoi<ri  icol  fiKafiip^aroy  ^  ; 

'of  all  the  evils  of  the  world,  nothing  is  worse  to  a  man's  self,  no- 
thing is  more  harmful  than  this ;' 

iiroartpovvra  .  .  iavrhy  rov  ^povtiv 
d  tiiyurrov  rifiwy  iyadhv  itrxw  ^  ipiciSf 

said  Crobylus  ®;  '  it  deprives  a  wise  man  of  his  counsel  and  his  under- 
standing :'  now  because  it  is  the  greatest  good  that  nature  hath,  that 
which  takes  it  away  must  needs  be  our  greatest  enemy.  Nature  is 
weak  enough  of  itself,  but  drunkenness  takes  from  it  all  the  httle 
strengths  that  are  left  to  it,  and  destroys  the  spirit ;  and  the  man  can 
neither  have  the  strengths  of  nature,  nor  the  strengths  of  grace ;  and 
how  then  can  the  man  do  wisely  or  virtuously  ?  Spirittis  sancfus  amat 
sicca  carda,  '  the  Spirit  of  God  loves  dry  hearts,'  said  the  christian 
proverb P ;  and  Josephus^  said  of  Samson,  brjKos  ^v  7rpo(t>TjT€v(r(ji}v  inrh 
Ttjs  Tr€pl  T7)i;  biaCrav  aoi(f>po(Tvvrjs,  '  It  appears  he  was  a  prophet,  or 
a  man  full  of  the  Spirit,  by  the  temperance  of  his  diet;  and  now 
that  all  the  people  are  holy  unto  the  Lord,  they  must  d.oLvovs  ayv^Caf 
ilx€w,  as  Plutarch'  said  of  their  consecrated  persons ;  they  must '  have 
dry  and  sober  purities :'  for  by  this  means  their  reason  is  useful, 
and  their  passions  not  violent,  and  their  discourse  united,  and  the 
precious  things  of  their  memory  at  hand,  and  they  can  pray  and 

Jul.  Poll.  ix.  6.  seg^.  77,  UdXai  fiovjrS"  •  [Apud  Athen.,  ubi  supra.] 

pois  hfi€\o7s  4xp^^o  ""P^*  T^*  A/*or/3af.]  '  [Clem.  Alex.,  paed.  ii.  2. — Plut  do 

■  Eph.  V.  18.  or.  def.  t  vil  p.  703.— Stob.  flor.  v.  120.] 

[Alexis  in  Dactyl,  apud  Athen.  x.  ^  FAntiq.,  lib.  v.  cap.  viiL  $  4>.] 

14.  p.  983.]  '  f  l)e  Isid.  et  Osir  .  torn.  vii.  p.  892.] 
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ourselves  against  ourselves,  that  we  may  be  changed  into  the  likeness 
of  the  sons  of  God. 

8.  Avoid  all  delay  in  the  counsels  of  religion :  because  the  aversa- 
tion  and  perverseness  of  a  child's  nature  may  be  corrected  easily ; 
but  every  day  of  indulgence  and  excuse  increases  the  evil,  and  makes 
it  still  more  natural,  and  still  more  necessary. 

9.  Learn  to  despise  the  world ;  or,  which  is  a  better  compendium 
in  the  duty,  learn  but  truly  to  understand  it ;  for  it  is  a  cozenage  all 
the  way ;  the  head  of  it  is  a  rainbow,  and  the  face  of  it  is  flattery ; 
its  words  are  charms,  and  all  its  stories  are  false;  its  body  is  a  shadow, 
and  its  hands  do  knit  spiders'  webs ;  it  is  an  image  and  a  noise,  with 
an  hyena's  lip  and  a  serpent's  tail ;  it  was  given  to  serve  the  needs  of 
our  nature,  and  instead  of  doing  it,  it  creates  strange  appetites,  and 
nourishes  thirsts  and  fevers ;  it  brings  care,  and  debauches  our  nature, 
and  brings  shame  and  death  as  the  reward  of  all  our  cares.  Our 
nature  is  a  disease,  and  the  world  does  nourish  it ;  but  if  you  leave 
to  feed  upon  such  unwholesome  diet,  your  nature  reverts  to  its  first 
purities,  and  to  the  entertainments  of  the  grace  of  God. 

IV.  I  am  now  to  consider  how  far  the  infirmities  of  the  flesh  can 
be  innocent,  and  consist  with  the  Spirit  of  grace.  For  aU  these 
counsels  are  to  be  entertained  into  a  willing  spirit,  and  not  only  so, 
but  into  an  active :  and  so  long  as  the  spirit  is  only  willing,  the 
weakness  of  the  flesh  will  in  many  instances  become  stronger  than  the 
strengths  of  the  spirit.  For  he  that  hath  a  good  will,  and  does  not 
do  good  actions  which  are  required  of  him,  is  hindered,  but  not  by 
God  that  requires  them,  and  therefore  by  himself,  or  his  worst  enemy. 
But  the  measures  of  this  question  are  these :  if  the  flesh  hinders  us 
of  our  duty,  it  is  our  enemy,  and  then  our  misery  is  not  that  the 
flesh  is  weak,  but  that  it  is  too  strong:  but  wnen  it  abates  the 
degrees  of  duty  and  stops  its  growth,  or  its  passing  on  to  action  and 
effect,  then  it  is  weak,  but  not  directly  nor  always  criminal.  But  to 
speak  particularly ; — 

1.  If  our  flesh  hinders  us  of  any  thing  that  is  a  direct  duty,  and 
prevails  upon  the  spirit  to  make  it  do  an  evil  action,  or  contract  an 
evil  habit,  the  man  is  in  a  state  of  bondage  and  sin :  his  flesh  is  the 
mother  of  corruption  and  an  enemy  to  God.  It  is  not  enough  to 
say,  "  I  desire  to  serve  God,  and  cannot  as  I  would ;  I  would  fain 
love  God  above  all  things  in  the  world,  but  the  flesh  hath  appetites 
of  its  own  that*must  be  observed;  I  pray  to  be  forgiven  as  I  forgive 
others,  but  flesh  and  blood  cannot  put  up  such  an  injury :"  for  know 
that  no  infirmity,  no  unavoidable  accident,  no  necessity,  no  poverty, 
no  business,  can  liinder  us  from  the  love  of  God,  or  forgiving  injuries, 
or  being  of  a  religious  and  a  devout  spirit :  poverty  and  the  intrigues 
of  the  world  are  things  that  can  no  more  hinder  the  spirit  in  these 
duties,  than  a  strong  enemy  can  hinder  the  sun  to  shine,  or  the  clouds 
to  drop  rain.    These  things  which  God  requires  of  us,  ajid  exacts  from 
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US  with  mighty  penalties^  these  He  hath  made  us  able  to  perform ;  for 
He  knows  that  we  have  no  strength  but  what  He  gives  us;  and 
therefore  as  He  binds  burdens  upon  our  shoulders^  so  He  gives  us 
strength  to  bear  them :  and  therefore  he  that  says  he  cannot  forgive, 
says  only  that  his  lust  is  stronger  than  his  reUgion,  his  flesh  prevails 
upon  his  spirit.  For  what  necessity  can  a  man  have  to  curse  him 
whom  he  calls  enemy,  or  to  sue  him,  or  kill  him,  or  do  him  any 
spite  ?  A  man  may  serve  all  his  needs  of  nature,  though  he  does 
nothing  of  all  this :  and  if  he  be  willing,  what  hinders  him  to  love, 
to  pardon,  to  wish  well,  to  desire  ?  The  willing  is  the  doing  in  this 
case ;  and  he  that  says  he  is  willing  to  do  his  duty  but  he  cannot^ 
does  not  understand  what  he  says.  For  all  the  duty  of  the  inner 
man  consists  in  the  actions  of  the  wUl,  and  there  they  are  seated,  and 
to  it  all  the  inferior  faculties  obey  in  those  things  which  are  direct 
emanations  and  effects  of  will.  He  that  desires  to  love  God,  does 
love  Him;  indeed  men  are  often  cozened  with  pretences,  and  in 
some  good  mood  are  warmed  with  a  holy  passion,  but  it  signifies 
nothing;  because  they  will  not  quit  the  love  of  God's  enemies;  and 
therefore,  they  do  not  desire  what  they  say  they  do  :  but  if  the  will 
and  heart  be  right,  and  not  false  and  dissembling,  this  duty  is  or  will 
be  done  infallibly. 

2.  If  the  spirit  and  the  heart  be  wilUng,  it  will  pass  on  to  outward 
actions  in  all  things,  where  it  ought,  or  can.  He  that  hath  a  chari- 
table soul  will  have  a  charitable  hand,  and  will  give  his  money  to  the 
poor  as  he  hath  given  his  heart  to  God.  For  these  things  which  are 
in  our  hand  are  under  the  power  of  the  will,  and  therefore  are  to 
be  commanded  by  it.  He  that  says  to  the  naked,  ''Be  warm  and 
dolhed,''  and  gives  him  not  the  garment  that  lies  by  him,  or  money 
to  buy  one,  mocks  God,  and  the  poor,  and  himself; 

Nequam  illud  verbum  est, '  Bene  Tult,'  niri  qui  bene  fadt, 

said  the  comedy  *,  '  It  is  an  evil  saying,  '  He  wishes  well,'  unless  he 
do  well.' 

8.  Those  things  which  are  not  in  our  power,  that  is,  such  things 
in  which  the  flesh  is  inculpably  weak,  or  naturally  or  politically  dis- 
abled, the  will  does  the  work  of  the  outward  and  of  the  inward  man : 
we  cannot  clothe  Christ's  body ;  He  needs  it  not,  and  we  cannot  ap- 
proach so  sacred  and  separate  a  presence ;  but  if  we  desire  to  do  it, 
it  is  accounted  as  if  we  had :  the  ignorant  man  cannot  discourse 
wisely  and  promote  the  interest  of  souls,  but  he  can  love  souls,  and 
desire  their  fehcity :  though  I  cannot  build  hospitals  and  colleges,  or 
pour  great  sums  of  money  into  the  lap  of  the  poor,  yet  if  I  encourage 
others  and  exhort  them,  if  I  commend  and  promote  the  work,  I  have 
done  the  work  of  a  holy  reUgion.  For  in  these  and  the  like  cases  the 
outward  work  is  not  always  set  in  our  power,  and  therefore  without 

^  [Plant.]  Trinumm.  [act  u.  so.  i.  lin.  38.] 
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our  fault  is  omitted^  aud  can  be  supplied  by  that  which  is  iu  our 
power. 

4.  For  that  is  the  last  caution  concerning  this  question.  No  man 
is  to  be  esteemed  of  a  willing  s])irit,  but  he  that  endeavours  to  do  the 
outward  work,  or  to  make  all  the  supplies  that  he  can ;  not  only  by 
the  forwardness  of  his  spirit,  but  by  the  compensation  of  some  other 
charities,  or  devotion,  or  religion.  "  Silver  and  gold  have  I  none," 
and  therefore  I  can  give  you  none,  but  I  wish  you  well ;  how  will 
that  appear  ?  Why  thus,  "  Such  as  I  have,  I  will  give  you ;  rise  up 
aud  waUc."  I  cannot  give  you  gold,  but  I  can  give  you  comisel ;  I 
cannot  reheve  your  need,  but  I  can  relieve  your  sadness;  I  cannot 
cure  you,  but  I  can  comfort  you ;  I  camiot  take  away  your  poverty, 
but  I  can  ease  your  spirit ;  and  "  God  accepts  us,''  saith  the  apostle  y, 
"  according  to  what  a  man  hath,  and  not  according  to  what  he  hath 
not.''  OiJy  as  our  desires  are  great,  and  our  spirits  are  wilUng,  so 
we  shall  find  ways  to  make  supply  of  our  want  of  abiUty  and  ex- 
pressed Uberahty. 

Et  labor  ingenium  miseris  dedit,  et  sua  quemque 
Advigilare  sibi  jussit  fortuna  premendo  *. 

What  the  poor  man's  need  will  make  him  do,  that  also  the  good 
man's  charity  will ;  it  will  find  out  ways  and  artifices  of  relief,  in 
kind  or  in  value ;  in  comfort  or  in  prayers ;  in  doing  it  himself  or 
procuring  others. 

The  necessity  of  our  fortune,  and  the  willingness  of  our  spirits  will 
do  all  this ;  aU  that  it  can,  and  something  that  it  cannot ;  "  You 
have  relieved  the  saints,"  saith  St.  Paul",  '*  according  to  your  power, 
yea,  and  beyond  your  power."  Only  let  us  be  careful  in  aJl  instances, 
that  we  yield  not  to  the  weakness  of  the  flesh,  nor  listen  to  its  fair 
pretences ;  for  the  flesh  can  do  more  than  it  says,  we  can  do  more 
than  we  think  we  can ;  and  if  we  do  some  violence  to  the  flesh,  to 
our  affairs,  and  to  the  circumstances  of  our  fortune,  for  the  interest 
of  our  spirit,  we  shall  make  our  flesh  useful,  and  the  spirit  strong ; 
the  flesh  and  its  weakness  shall  no  more  be  an  objection,  but  shall 
comply,  and  co-operate,  and  serve  all  the  necessities  of  the  spirit. 

»  [2  Cor.  viu.  12.]  *  [Manil.,  lib.  L  lin.  80.]  •  [Vid.  2  Cor.  viii.  3.] 
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OF  LUKEWABMNESS  AND  ZEAL  ;   OR^  SPIRITUAL  FERVOUR. 


Jer,  xlviii.  verse  10,  first  part. 

Cursed  be  he  that  doth  the  work  of  the  Lord  deceitfully. 

Christ's  kingdom,  being  in  order  to  the  kingdom  of  His  Father 
which  shall  be  manifest  at  the  day  of  judgment,  must  therefore  be 
spiritual ;  because  then  it  is  that  all  things  must  become  spiritual ; 
not  only  by  way  of  eminency,  but  by  entire  constitution  and  perfect 
change  of  natures.  Men  shall  be  like  angels,  and  angels  shall  be  corn- 
prehended  in  the  lap  of  spiritual  and  eternal  felicities ;  the  soul  shall 
not  understand  by  material  phantasms,  neither  be  served  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  body,  but  the  body  itself  shall  become  spiritual,  and  the 
eye  shall  see  intellectual  objects,  and  the  mouth  shall  feed  upon  hymns 
and  glorifications  of  God ;  the  belly  shall  be  then  satisfied  by  the 
fulness  of  righteousness,  and  the  tongue  shall  speak  nothing  but 

E raises  and  the  propositions  of  a  celestial  wisdom ;  the  motion  shall 
e  the  swiftness  of  an  angel,  and  it  shall  be  clothed  with  white  as 
with  a  garment :  holiness  is  the  sun,  and  righteousness  is  the  moon 
in  that  region ;  our  society  shall  be  choirs  of  singers,  and  our  conver- 
sation wonder ;  contemplation  shall  be  our  food,  and  love  shall  be 
'  the  wine  of  elect  souls.'  And  as  to  every  natural  appetite  there  is 
now  proportioned  an  object,  crass,  material,  unsatisfying,  and  allayed 
with  sorrow  and  uneasiness :  so  there  be  new  capacities  and  equal 
objects,  the  desires  shall  be  fruition,  and  the  appetite  shall  not  sup- 
pose want,  but  a  faculty  of  delight,  and  an  unmeasurable  compla- 
cency :  the  will  and  the  understanding,  love  and  wonder,  joys  every 
day  and  the  same  for  ever :  this  shall  be  their  state  who  shall  be 
accounted  worthy  of  the  resurrection  to  this  life ;  where  the  body 
sliall  be  a  partner,  but  no  servant ;  where  it  shall  have  no  work  of 
its  own,  but  it  shall  rejoice  with  the  soul ;  where  the  soul  shall  rule 
without  resistance  or  an  enemy ;  and  we  shall  be  fitted  to  enjoy  God 
who  is  the  Lord  and  Father  of  spirits.  In  this  world  we  see  it  is 
quite  contrary;  we  long  for  perishing  meat,  and  fill  our  stomachs 
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of  tlie  spirit,  that  what  the  one  desires  the  other  may  effect,  and  the 
conceptions  of  the  soul  may  be  the  productions  of  the  body ;  and  the 
body  must  bow  when  the  soul  worships,  and  the  hand  must  help  when 
the  soul  pities,  and  both  together  do  the  work  of  a  holy  religion ;  the 
body  alone  can  never  serve  God  without  the  conjunction  and  pre- 
ceding act  of  the  soul,  and  sometimes  the  soul  without  the  body  is 
imperfect  and  vain ;  for  in  some  actions  there  is  a  body  and  a  spirit, 
a  material  and  a  spiritual  part;  and  when  the  action  hath  the  same 
constitution  that  a  man  hath,  without  the  act  of  both  it  is  as  imper- 
fect as  a  dead  man ;  the  soul  cannot  produce  the  body  of  some  actions 
any  more  than  the  body  can  put  life  into  it ;  and  therefore  an  inef- 
fective pity  and  a  lazy  counsel,  an  empty  blessing  and  gay  words,  are 
but  deceitful  charity. 

Qaod  peto,  da,  Cai ;  non  peto  consilium  ' ; 

he  that  gave  his  friend  counsel  to  study  the  law  when  he  desired  to 
borrow  twenty  pounds,  was  not  so  friendly  in  his  counsel  as  he  was 
useless  in  his  charity ;  spiritual  acts  can  cure  a  spiritual  malady,  but 
if  my  body  needs  relief,  because  you  cannot  feed  me  with  diagrams, 
or  clothe  me  with  EucUd's  Elements,  you  must  minister  a  real  supply 
by  a  corporal  charity  to  my  corporal  necessity.  This  proposition  is 
not  only  useful  in  the  doctrine  of  charity  and  the  virtue  of  reh'giou, 
but  in  the  professions  of  faith,  and  requires  that  it  be  public,  open, 
and  ingenuous.  In  matters  of  necessary  duty  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
have  it  to  ourselves,  but  we  must  also  have  it  to  God,  and  all  the 
world;  and  as  in  the  heart  we  believe,  so  by  the  mouth  we  confess 
unto  salvation :  he  is  an  ill  man  that  is  only  a  Christian  in  his  heart, 
and  is  not  so  in  his  profession  and  publications ;  and  as  your  heart 
must  not  be  wanting  in  any  good  professions  and  pretences,  so  neither 
must  public  profession  be  wanting  in  every  good  and  necessary  per- 
suasion. The  faith  and  the  cause  of  God  must  be  owned  pubhcly; 
for  if  it  be  the  cause  of  God,  it  wDl  never  bring  us  to  shame.  I  do 
not  say,  whatever  we  think  we  must  tell  it  to  all  the  world,  much 
less  at  all  times,  and  in  all  circumstances ;  but  we  must  never  deny 
that  which  we  believe  to  be  the  cause  of  Grod,  in  such  circumstances 
in  which  we  can  and  ought  to  glorify  Him.  But  this  extends  also  to 
other  instances :  he  that  swears  a  false  oath  with  his  lips,  and  un- 
swears  it  with  his  heart,  hath  deceived  one  more  tlian  he  tliinks  for ; 
himself  is  the  most  abused  person :  and  when  my  action  is  contrary 
to  men,  they  will  reprove  me ;  but  when  it  is  against  my  own  per- 
suasion, I  cannot  but  reprove  myself;  and  am  witness,  and  accuser, 
and  party,  and  guilty,  and  then  God  is  the  judge,  and  His  anger 
will  be  a  fierce  executioner,  because  we  "  do  the  Lord's  work  de- 
ceitfully.'' 

&  3.  They  are  *'  deceitful  in  the  Lord's  work,"  that  reserve  one 
&culty  for  sin,  or  one  sin  for  themselves,  or  one  action  to  please 

«  [Mart,  lib.  IL  ep.  30.] 
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their  appetite,  and  many  for  religion. — Eabbi  Kimchi'*  taught  his 
scholars,  Cogitationem  pravam  Deiis  non  hahet  vice  facti,  nisi  con- 
cepta/uerit  in  Dei  fdem  seu  religionem,  '  that  God  is  never  angry 
with  an  evil  thought,  unless  it  be  a  thought  of  apostasy  from  the 
Jews'  religion  f  and  therefore  provided  that  men  be  severe  and  close 
in  their  sect  and  party,  they  might  roll  in  lustful  thoughts ;  and  the 
torches  they  light  up  in  the  temple  might  smoke  with  anger  at  one 
end  and  lust  at  the  other,  so  they  did  not  flame  out  in  egressions  of 
violence  and  injustice,  in  adulteries  and  fouler  complications :  nay, 
they  would  give  leave  to  some  degrees  of  evil  actions ;  for  B.  Moses* 
and  Selomoh^  taught,  that  if  the  most  part  of  a  man's  actions  were 
holy  and  just,  though  in  one  he  sinned  often,  yet  the  greater  ingre- 
dient should  prevail,  and  the  number  of  good  works  should  outweigh 
the  lesser  account  of  evil  tilings.  And  this  pharisaical  righteousness 
is  too  frequent  even  among  Christians ;  for  who  almost  is  there  that 
does  not  count  fairly  concerning  himself,  if  he  reckons  many  virtues 
upon  the  stock  of  his  religion,  and  but  one  vice  upon  the  stock  of  his 
infirmity ;  half  a  dozen  to  God,  and  one  for  his  company  or  his  friend, 
his  education  or  his  appetite  ?  And  if  he  hath  parted  from  his  folly, 
yet  he  will  remember  the  flesh-pots,  and  please  himself  with  a  fan- 
tastic sin,  and  call  it  home  through  the  gates  of  his  memory,  and 
place  it  at  the  door  of  fancy,  that  there  he  may  behold  it,  and  con- 
sider concerning  what  he  hath  parted  withal,  out  of  the  fears  and 
terrors  of  religion,  and  a  necessary  unavoidable  conscience.  Do  not 
many  men  go  from  sin  to  sin,  even  in  their  repentance  ?  they  go 
backward  from  sin  to  sin,  and  change  their  crime  as  a  man  changes 
his  uneasy  load,  and  shakes  it  off  from  one  shoulder  to  support  it 
with  the  other.  How  many  severe  persons,  virgins,  and  widows  are 
so  pleased  with  their  chastity,  and  their  abstinence  even  from  lawful 
mixtures,  that  by  this  means  they  fall  into  a  worse  pride?  Inso- 
much that  I  remember  St.  Austin*  said,  Audeo  dicere,  svjoerbis  con* 
tinentibtis  expedii  cad-ere, '  they  that  are  chaste  and  proud,  it  is  some- 
times a  remedy  for  them  to  fall  into  sin,'  and  by  the  shame  of  lust  to 
cure  the  devil  of  pride,  and  by  the  sin  of  the  body  to  cure  the  worser 
evils  of  the  spirit ;  and  therefore  he  adds,  that  he  did  believe  God  in 
a  severe  mercy  did  permit  the  barbarous  nations,  breaking  in  upon 
the  Roman  empire,  to  violate  many  virgins  professed  in  cloisters  and 
religious  families,  to  be  as  a  mortification  of  their  pride,  lest  the  acci- 
dental advantages  of  a  continent  life  should  bnng  them  into  the 
certain  miseries  of  a  spiritual  death,  by  taking  away  their  humility, 
which  was  more  necessary  than  their  virgin-state;  it  is  not  a  cure 
that  men  may  use,  but  God  permits  it  sometimes  with  greater  safety 
through  His  wise  conduct  and  overruling  providence;  St.  Peter  was 

^  [In  Ps.  Ixyi.  18.  p.  283.]  Kiddushin,  §  10.  Sorenhus.,  tom.  iii.  p. 

*  [Scil.    Maimonides,    de  pcenitentia,  367.1 

M^  ui.  cap.  1.]  ^  [De  divers.  Serm.  cccliv.  cap.  9.  toni. 

Talmad,  OafgMmkksi^  Tract  y.  col  1378.] 
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and  mystenous  Trinity  by  the  triangle  of  the  heart,  yet  it  is  certain 
that  the  heart  of  man  is  God's  special  portion,  and  every  angle  ought 
to  point  out  towards  Him  directly ;  that  is,  the  soul  of  man  ought  to 
be  presented  to  God,  and  given  Him  as  an  oblation  to  the  interest  of 
His  service.    For, 

1.  To  worship  God  with  our  souls  confesses  one  of  His  glorious 
attributes ;  it  declares  Him  to  be  the  searcher  of  hearts,  and  that  He 
reads  the  secret  purposes,  and  beholds  the  smallest  arrests  of  fancy, 
and  bends  in  all  the  flexures  and  intrigues  of  crafty  people;  and 
searches  out  every  plot  and  trifling  conspiracy  against  Him,  and 
against  ourselves,  and  against  our  brethren. 

2.  It  advances  the  powers  and  concernments  of  His  providence, 
and  confesses  all  the  affairs  of  men,  all  their  cabinets  and  their 
nightly  counsels,  their  snares  and  two-edged  mischiefs,  to  be  over- 
ruled by  Him ;  for  what  He  sees  He  judges,  and  what  He  judges  He 
rules,  and  what  He  rules  must  turn  to  His  glory ;  and  of  this  glory 
He  reflects  rays  and  influences  upon  His  servants,  and  it  shall  also 
turn  to  their  good. 

8.  This  service  distinguishes  our  duty  towards  God  from  all  our 
conversation  with  man,  and  separates  the  divine  commandments  from 
the  imperfect  decrees  of  princes  and  republics :  for  these  are  satisfied 
by  the  outward  work,  and  cannot  take  any  other  cognizance  of  the 
heart  and  the  will  of  man,  but  as  himself  is  pleased  to  signify.  He 
that  wishes  the  fiscus  empty,  and  that  all  the  revenues  of  the  crown 
were  in  his  counting-house,  cannot  be  punished  by  the  laws  unless 
himself  become  his  own  traitor  and  accuser ;  and  therefore  what  man 
cannot  discern,  he  must  not  judge,  and  must  not  require :  but  God 
sees  it,  and  judges  it,  and  requires  it,  and  therefore  reserves  this  as 
His  own  portion,  and  the  chiefest  feudal  right  of  His  crown. 

4.  He  that  secures  the  heart,  secures  all  the  rest ;  because  this  is 
the  principle  of  all  the  moral  actions  of  the  whole  man,  and  the  hand 
obeys  this,  and  the  feet  walk  by  its  prescriptions ;  we  eat  and  drink 
by  measures  which  the  soul  desires  and  hmits;  and  though  the- 
natural  actions  of  men  are  not  subject  to  choice  and  rule,  yet  the 
animal  actions  are  under  discipline;  and  although  it  cannot  be 
helped  but  we  shall  desire,  yet  our  desires  can  receive  measures  and 
the  laws  of  circumstances,  and  be  reduced  to  order,  and  nature  be 
changed  into  grace,  and  the  actions  animal,  such  as  are  eating, 
drinfing,  laughing,  weeping,  &c.,  shall  become  actions  of  religion ; 
and  those  that  are  simply  natural,  such  as  being  hungry  and  thirsty, 
shall  be  adopted  into  the  retinue  of  religion,  and  become  religious  by 
being  ordered  or  chastised,  or  suffered,  or  directed;  and  therefore 
God  requires  the  heart,  because  He  requires  all,  and  all  cannot  be 
secured  without  the  principle  be  enclosed.  But  he  that  seals  up  a 
fountain,  may  drink  up  all  the  waters  alone,  and  may  best  appoint 
the  channel  where  it  shall  run,  and  what  grounds  it  shall  refresh. 

5.  That  I  may  sum  up  many  reasons  in  one ;  God  by  requiring 
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the  heart  secures  the  perpetuity  and  perseverance  of  our  duty,  and  its 
sincerity,  and  its  integrity,  and  its  perfection :  for  so  also  God  takes 
account  of  little  things,  it  being  all  one  in  the  heart  of  man  whether 
maliciously  it  omits  a  duty  in  a  small  instance  or  in  a  great :  for 
although  the  expression  hath  variety  and  degrees  in  it  in  relation  to 
those  purposes  of  usefulness  and  charity  whither  God  designs  it, 
yet  the  obedience  and  disobedience  is  all  one,  and  shall  be  equally 
accounted  for;  and  therefore  the  Jew  Tryphon®  disputed  against 
Justin,  that  the  precepts  of  the  gospel  were  impossible  to  be  kept, 
because  it  also  requiring  the  heart  of  man  did  stop  every  egression 
of  disorders  :  for  making  the  root  holy  and  healthful  as  the  balsam 
of  Judea,  or  the  drops  of  manna  in  the  evening  of  the  sabbath,  it 
also  causes  that  nothing  spring  thence  but  gums  fit  for  incense,  and 
oblations  for  the  altar  of  proposition,  and  a  cloud  of  perfume  fit  to 
make  atonement  for  our  sins,  and,  being  united  to  the  great  Sacrifice 
of  the  world,  to  reconcile  God  and  man  together.  Upon  these 
reasons  you  see  it  is  highly  fit  that  God  should  require  it,  and  that 
we  should  pay  the  sacrifice  of  our  hearts,  and  not  at  all  think  that 
God  is  satisfied  with  the  work  of  the  hands  when  the  afi'ections  of 
the  heart  are  absent.  He  that  prays  because  he  would  be  quiet,  and 
would  fain  be  quit  of  it,  and  communicates  for  fear  of  the  laws,  and 
comes  to  church  to  avoid  shame,  and  gives  alms  to  be  eased  of  an 
importunate  beggar,  or  relieves  his  old  parents  because  they  will  not 
die  in  their  time,  and  provides  for  his  children  lest  he  be  compelled 
by  laws  and  shame,  but  yet  complains  of  the  chai^  of  QoA's  bless- 
ings ;  this  man  is  a  servant  of  the  eyes  of  men,  and  offers  parchment 
or  a  white  skin  in  sacrifice,  but  the  flesh  and  the  inwards  he  leaves 
to  be  consumed  by  a  stranger  fire.  And  therefore  this  is  a  deceit  that 
robs  God  of  the  best,  and  leaves  that  for  religion  which  men  pare 
oS*:  it  is  sacrilege,  and  brings  a  double  curse. 

§  2.  He  that  serves  God  with  the  soul  without  the  body,  when 
both  can  be  conjoined,  ^^  doth  the  work  of  the  Lord  deceitfully.'' 
Paphnutius',  whose  knees  were  cut  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus,  was 
not  obliged  to  worship  with  the  humble  flexures  of  the  bending  peni- 
tents :  and  blind  Bartimeus  could  not  read  the  holy  lines  of  the  law, 
and  therefore  that  part  of  the  work  was  not  his  duty ;  and  God  shall 
not  call  Lazarus  to  account  for  not  giving  alms,  nor  St.  Peter  and 
St.  John  for  not  giving  silver  and  gold  to  the  lame  man,  nor  Epaph- 
roditus  for  not  keeping  his  fasting-days  when  he  had  his  sickness. 
But  when  God  hath  made  the  body  an  apt  minister  to  the  soul,  and 
hath  given  money  for  alms,  and  power  to  protect  the  oppressed,  and 
knees  to  serve  in  prayer,  and  hands  to  serve  our  needs,  then  the  soul 
alone  is  not  to  work ;  but  as  Bachel  gave  her  maid  to  Jacob,  and  she 
bore  children  to  her  lord  upon  her  mistress's  knees,  and  the  children 
were  reckoned  to  them  both,  because  the  one  had  fruitful  desires, 
and  the  other  a  fruitful  womb :  so  must  the  body  serve  the  needs 

•  [Cap.  X.  p.  Ill  B.]  '  [Ruffin.  Hist  eccl.  x.  4.] 
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of  tlie  spirit^  that  what  the  one  desires  the  other  may  effect^  and  the 
conceptions  of  the  soul  may  be  the  productions  of  the  body ;  and  the 
body  must  bow  when  the  soul  worships^  and  the  hand  must  help  when 
the  soul  pities^  and  both  together  do  the  work  of  a  holy  religion ;  the 
body  alone  can  never  serve  God  without  the  conjunction  and  pre- 
ceding act  of  the  soul^  and  sometimes  the  soul  without  the  body  is 
imperfect  and  vain ;  for  in  some  actions  there  is  a  body  and  a  spirit, 
a  material  and  a  spiritual  part ;  and  when  the  action  hath  the  same 
constitution  that  a  man  hath,  without  the  act  of  both  it  is  as  imper- 
fect as  a  dead  man ;  the  soul  cannot  produce  the  body  of  some  actions 
any  more  than  the  body  can  put  life  into  it ;  and  therefore  an  inef- 
fective pity  and  a  lazy  counsel,  an  empty  blessing  and  gay  words,  are 
but  deceitful  cliarity. 

Quod  petOi  da,  Cai ;  non  peto  consilium  ' ; 

he  that  gave  his  friend  counsel  to  study  the  law  when  he  desired  to 
borrow  twenty  pounds,  was  not  so  friendly  in  his  counsel  as  he  was 
useless  in  his  charity ;  spiritual  acts  can  cure  a  spiritual  malady,  but 
if  my  body  needs  relief,  because  you  cannot  feed  me  with  diagrams, 
or  clothe  me  with  Euclid's  Elements,  you  must  minister  a  real  supply 
by  a  corporal  charity  to  my  corporal  necessity.  This  proposition  is 
not  only  useful  in  the  doctrine  of  charity  and  the  virtue  of  religion, 
but  in  the  professions  of  faith,  and  requires  that  it  be  public,  open, 
and  ingenuous.  In  matters  of  necessary  duty  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
have  it  to  ourselves,  but  we  must  also  have  it  to  God,  and  all  the 
world;  and  as  in  the  heart  we  believe,  so  by  the  mouth  we  confess 
unto  salvation :  he  is  an  ill  man  that  is  only  a  Christian  in  his  heart, 
and  is  not  so  in  his  profession  and  publications ;  and  as  your  heart 
must  not  be  wanting  in  any  good  professions  and  pretences,  so  neither 
must  public  profession  be  wanting  in  every  good  and  necessary  per- 
suasion. The  faith  and  the  cause  of  God  must  be  owned  pubhcly ; 
for  if  it  be  the  cause  of  God,  it  will  never  bring  us  to  shame.  I  do 
not  say,  whatever  we  think  we  must  tell  it  to  all  the  world,  much 
less  at  all  times,  and  in  all  circumstances ;  but  we  must  never  deny 
that  which  we  believe  to  be  the  cause  of  God,  in  such  circumstances 
in  which  we  can  and  ought  to  glorify  Him.  But  this  extends  also  to 
other  instances :  he  that  swears  a  false  oath  with  his  lips,  and  un- 
swears  it  with  his  heart,  hath  deceived  one  more  than  he  tliinks  for ; 
himself  is  the  most  abused  person :  and  when  my  action  is  contrary 
to  men,  they  will  reprove  me ;  but  when  it  is  against  my  own  per- 
suasion, I  cannot  but  reprove  myself;  and  am  witness,  and  accuser, 
and  party,  and  guilty,  and  then  God  is  the  judge,  and  His  anger 
will  be  a  fierce  executioner,  because  we  'Mo  the  Lord's  work  de- 
ceitfuUy.'' 

§  3.  They  are  ^'  deceitful  in  the  Lord's  work,"  that  reserve  one 
faculty  for  sin,  or  one  sin  for  themselves,  or  one  action  to  please 

«  [Mart,  lib.  it  ep.  30.] 
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their  appetite,  and  many  for  religion. — Eabbi  Kimchi''  taught  his 
scholars,  Cogitationem  pravam  Dens  non  hahet  vice  facH,  nisi  con- 
ceptafuerit  in  Dei  fident  seu  religionem,  '  that  God  is  never  angry 
with  an  evil  thought,  unless  it  be  a  thought  of  apostasy  from  the 
Jews'  religion  /  and  therefore  provided  that  men  be  severe  and  close 
in  their  sect  and  party,  they  might  roll  in  lustful  thoughts ;  and  the 
torches  they  light  up  in  the  temple  might  smoke  with  anger  at  one 
end  and  lust  at  the  other,  so  they  did  not  flame  out  in  egressions  of 
violence  and  injustice,  in  adulteries  and  fouler  complications :  nay, 
they  would  give  leave  to  some  degrees  of  evil  actions ;  for  R.  Moses* 
and  Selomoh^  taught,  that  if  the  most  part  of  a  man's  actions  were 
holy  and  just,  though  in  one  he  sinned  often,  yet  the  greater  ingre- 
dient should  prevail,  and  the  number  of  good  works  should  outweigh 
the  lesser  account  of  evil  things.  And  this  pharisaical  righteousness 
is  too  frequent  even  among  Christians ;  for  who  almost  is  there  that 
does  not  count  fairly  concerning  himself,  if  he  reckons  many  virtues 
upon  the  stock  of  his  religion,  and  but  one  vice  upon  the  stock  of  his 
infirmity ;  half  a  dozen  to  God,  and  one  for  his  company  or  his  friend, 
his  education  or  his  appetite  ?  And  if  he  hath  parted  from  his  folly, 
yet  he  will  remember  the  flesh-pots,  and  please  himself  with  a  fan- 
tastic sin,  and  call  it  home  through  the  gates  of  his  memory,  and 
place  it  at  the  door  of  fancy,  that  there  he  may  behold  it,  and  con- 
sider concerning  what  he  hath  parted  withal,  out  of  the  fears  and 
terrors  of  religion,  and  a  necessary  unavoidable  conscience.  Do  not 
many  men  go  from  sin  to  sin,  even  in  their  repentance  ?  they  go 
backward  from  sin  to  sin,  and  change  their  crime  as  a  man  changes 
his  uneasy  load,  and  shakes  it  off  from  one  shoulder  to  support  it 
with  the  other.  How  many  severe  persons,  virgins,  and  widows  are 
so  pleased  with  their  chastity,  and  their  abstinence  even  from  lawful 
mixtures,  that  by  this  means  they  fall  into  a  worse  pride  ?  Inso- 
much that  I  remember  St.  Austin*  said,  Aiideo  dicere,  mperhis  cofi- 
tinentibus  expedit  cadere, '  they  that  are  chaste  and  proud,  it  is  some- 
times a  remedy  for  them  to  fall  into  sin,'  and  by  the  shame  of  lust  to 
ciure  the  devil  of  pride,  and  by  the  sin  of  the  body  to  cure  the  worser 
evils  of  the  spirit ;  and  therefore  he  adds,  that  he  did  beheve  God  in 
a  severe  mercy  did  permit  the  barbarous  nations,  breaking  in  upon 
the  Roman  empire,  to  violate  many  vixens  professed  in  cloisters  and 
religious  families,  to  be  as  a  mortification  of  their  pride,  lest  the  acci- 
dental advantages  of  a  continent  life  should  bring  them  into  the 
certain  miseries  of  a  spiritual  death,  by  taking  away  their  humility, 
which  was  more  necessary  than  their  virgin-state;  it  is  not  a  cure 
that  men  may  use,  but  God  permits  it  sometimes  with  greater  safety 
through  His  wise  conduct  and  overruling  providence ;  St.  Peter  was 

^  [In  Ps.  Ixyi.  18.  p.  283.]  Kiddushin,  §  10.  Surenhus.,  tom.  iii.  p. 

*  [Scil.    Maimonides,    de  poenitentia,  367.] 
lib.  iii.  cap.  1.]  ^  [De  diven.  Serm.  cccliv.  cap.  9.  torn, 

i  [Cil  Talmud,  Ord.  Naachina,  Tract  y.  col.  1378.] 
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safer  by  his  fall,  as  it  fell  out  in  the  event  of  things,  than  by  his 
former  confidence.  Man  must  never  cure  a  sin  by  a  sin ;  but  He 
that  brings  good  out  of  our  evil.  He  can  when  He  please.  But  I 
roeak  it,  to  represent  how  deceitfiilly  many  times  we  do  the  work  of 
the  Lord :  we  reprove  a  sinning  brother,  but  do  it  with  a  pompous 
spirit ;  we  separate  from  scandal,  and  do  it  with  glory  and  a  gaudy 
heart ;  we  are  charitable  to  the  poor,  but  will  not  forgive  our  unkind 
enemies ;  or  we  pour  relief  into  their  bags,  but  we  please  ourselves 
and  drinJt  drunk,  and  hope  to  commute  with  God,  giving  the  fruit  of 
our  labours  or  effluxes  of  money  for  the  sin  of  our  souls. — And  upon 
this  account  it  is  that  two  of  the  noblest  graces  of  a  Christian  are  to 
very  many  persons  made  a  savour  of  death,  though  they  were  intended 
for  the  beginning  and  the  promotion  of  an  eternal  life ;  and  those 
are  faith  and  charity.  Some  men  think  if  they  have  faith,  it  is  enough 
to  answer  all  the  accusations  of  sin  which  our  consciences  or  the 
devils  make  against  us ;  if  I  be  a  wanton  person,  yet  my  faith  shall 
hide  it,  and  faith  shall  cover  the  follies  of  drunkenness,  and  I  may 
all  my  life  rely  upon  faith,  at  last  to  quit  my  scores :  for  he  that  is 
most  careful  is  not  innocent,  but  must  be  saved  by  faith ;  and  he 
that  is  least  careful  may  have  faith,  and  that  will  save  him.  But 
because  these  men  mistake  concerning  faith,  and  consider  not  that- 
charity  or  a  good  life  is  a  part  of  that  faith  that  saves  us,  they  hope 
to  be  saved  by  the  word,  they  fill  their  bellies  with  the  story  of  Tri- 
malcion's  banquet*',  and  drink  drunk  with  the  news  of  wine :  they 
eat  shadows,  and  when  they  are  drowning,  catch  at  the  image  of  the 
trees  which  hang  over  the  water  and  are  reflected  from  the  bottom. 

But  thus  many  men  do  with  charity ;  "  Give  alms,  and  all  things 
shall  be  clean  unto  youV^  said  our  blessed  Saviour:  and  therefore 
many  keep  a  sin  alive,  and  make  account  to  pay  for  it,  and  God  shall 
be  put  to  relieve  His  own  poor  at  the  price  of  the  sin  of  another  of 
His  servants ;  charity  shall  take  lust  or  intemperance  into  protection, 
and  men  will  not  be  kind  to  their  brethren  unless  they  will  be  also 
at  the  same  time  unkind  to  God.  I  have  understood  concerning 
divers  vicious  persons,  that  none  have  been  so  free  in  their  donatives 
and  offerings  to  reUgion  and  the  priest  as  they ;  and  the  hospitals 
that  have  been  built  and  the  highways  mended"  at  the  price  of  souls, 
are  too  many  for  Christendom  to  boast  of  in  behalf  of  charity.  But 
as  others  mistake  concerning  faith,  so  these  do  concerning  its  twin- 
sister.  The  first  had  faith  without  charity,  and  these  have  charity 
without  hope;  "for  every.ione  that  hath  this  hope,''  that  is,  the  hope 
of  receiving  the  glorious  things  of  God  promised  in  the  gospel, 
"  purifies  himself  even  as  God  is  pure  /'  faith  and  charity  too  must 
both  suppose  repentance,  and  repentance  is  the  abolition  of  the 
whole  body  of  sin,  the  purification  of  the  whole  man. — ^But  the  sum 
of  the  doctrine  and  case  of  conscience  in  this  particular  is  this ; — 

*  [In  Petron.  Satyr.]  »  [Luke  xi.  41.] 

n  [Cf.  Holy.Dying,  ch.  ir.  sect  S ;  and  G.  Herbert's  Poems, "  The  Thanksgiving."] 
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1.  Charity  is  a  certain  cure  of  sins  that  are^ 
present.  He  that  repents  and  leaves  his  sin^  am 
poor,  and  pays  for  his  folly  by  a  diminution  of  his  ow5 
the  supplies  of  the  poor,  and  his  ministering  to  Christ's  poor  mem- 
bers, turns  all  his  former  crimes  into  holiness ;  he  purges  the  stains 
and  makes  amends  for  his  folly,  and  commutes  for  the  baser  pleasure 
with  a  more  noble  usage :  so  said  Daniel  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  "  Break 
off  thy  sins  by  righteousness,  and  thine  iniquities  by  shewing  mercy  to 
the  poor":*'  first  be  just,  and  then  be  charitable;  for  it  is  piiy  ahns, 
which  is  one  of  the  noblest  services  of  God  and  the  greatest  mercy  to 
thy  brother,  should  be  spent  upon  sin  and  thrown  away  upon  folly. 

2.  Faith  is  the  remedy  of  all  our  evils ;  but  then  it  is  never  of 
force,  but  when  we  either  have  endeavoured  or  undertaken  to  do  all 
good;  this  in  baptism,  that  after ;  faith  and  repentance  at  first,  and 
&ith  and  charity  at  last ;  and  because  we  fail  often  by  infirmity  and 
sometimes  by  inadvertency,  sometimes  by  a  surprise  and  often  by 
omission,  and  all  this  even  in  the  midst  of  a  sincere  endeavour  to 
live  justly  and  perfectly ;  therefore  the  passion  of  our  Lord  pays  for 
this,  and  faith  lays  hold  upon  that.  But  without  a  hearty  and  sincere 
intent,  and  vigorous  prosecution  of  all  the  parts  of  our  duty,  faith  is 
but  a  word,  not  so  much  as  a  cover  to  a  naked  bosom,  nor  a  pretence 
big  enough  to  deceive  persons  that  are  not  willing  to  be  cozened. 

3.  The  bigger  ingredient  of  virtue  and  evil  actions  will  prevail, 
but  it  is  only  when  virtue  is  habitual,  and  sins  are  single,  interrupted, 
casual,  and  seldom,  without  choice  and  without  affection;  that  is, 
when  our  repentance  is  so  timely  that  it  can  work  for  God  more  than 
we  served  under  the  tyranny  of  sin ;  so  that  if  you  will  account  the 
whole  life  of  man,  the  rule  is  good,  and  the  greater  ingredient  shall 
prevail ;  and  he  shall  certainly  be  pardoned  and  excepted  whose  life 
IS  so  reformed,  whose  repentance  is  so  active,  whose  return  is  so 
early,  that  he  •hath  given  bigger  portions  to  God  than  to  God's 
enemy.  But  if  we  account  so  as  to  divide  the  measures  in  present 
possession,  the  bigger  part  cannot  prevail ;  a  small  or  a  seldom  sin 
spoils  not  the  sea  of  piety,  but  when  the  affection  is  divided,  a  little 
iU  destroys  the  whole  body  of  good ;  the  cup  in  a  man's  right  hand 
must  be  aKparos  K€K(paafiivoi^,  it  must  be  'pure,  although  it  be 
mingled;'  that  is,  the  whole  affection  must  be  for  God,  that  must  be 
pure  and  unmingled ;  if  sin  mingles  in  seldom  and  unapproved  in- 
stances, the  drops  of  water  are  swallowed  up  with  a  whole  vintage  of 
piety,  and  the  bigger  ingredient  is  the  prevailing;  in  all  other  cases 
it  is  not  so :  for  one  sin  that  we  choose  and  love  and  delight  in,  will 
not  be  excused  by  twenty  virtues :  and  as  one  broken  link  dissolves 
the  union  of  the  whole  chain,  and  one  jarring  untuned  string  spoils 
the  whole  music ;  so  is  every  sin  that  seizes  upon  a  portion  of  our 
affections ;   if  we  love  one,  that  one  destroys  the  acceptation  of  all 

■  Dan.  iv.  27.  •  [Rer.  xiy.  10.] 
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with  corruption ;  we  look  after  white  and  red,  and  the  weaker  beau- 
ties of  the  night ;  we  are  passionate  after  rings  and  seals,  and  enraged 
at  the  breaking  of  a  crystal ;  we  delight  in  the  society  of  fools  and 
weak  persons ;  we  laugh  at  sin  and  contrive  mischiefs ;  and  the  body 
rebels  against  the  soul  and  carries  the  cause  against  all  its  just  pre- 
tences ;  and  our  soul  itself  is,  above  half  of  it,  earth  and  stone,  in  its 
affections  and  distempers ;  our  hearts  are  hard  and  inflexible  to  the 
softer  whispers  of  mercy  and  compassion,  having  no  loves  for  any 
thing  but  strange  flesh,  and  heaps  of  money,  and  popular  noises,  for 
misery  and  folly ;  and  therefore  we  are  a  huge  way  off  from  the  king- 
dom of  God,  whose  excellencies,  whose  designs,  whose  ends,  whose 
constitution,  is  spiritual  and  holy,  and  separate,  and  sublime,  and  per- 
fect. Now  between  these  two  states  of  natural  flesh  and  heavenly 
spirit,  that  is,  the  powers  of  darkness  and  the  regions  of  light,  the 
miseries  of  man  and  the  perfections  of  God;  the  imperfection  of 
nature  where  we  stand  by  our  creation  and  supervening  foUies,  and 
that  state  of  felicities  whither  we  are  designed  by  the  mercies  of  God;' 
there  is  a  middle  state,  '  the  kingdom  of  grace,'  wrought  for  us  by 
our  Mediator,  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  who  came  to  perfect  the  virtue 
of  reUgion  and  the  designs  of  God,  and  to  reform  our  nature,  and  to 
make  it  possible  for  us  to  come  to  that  spiritual  state  where  all  feli- 
city does  dwell.  The  religion  that  Christ  taught  is  a  spiritual  reU- 
gion ;  it  designs,  so  far  as  this  state  can  permit,  to  make  us  spiritual ; 
that  is,  so  as  the  Spirit  be  the  prevailing  ingredient.  God  must  now 
be  worshipped  in  spirit,  and  not  only  so  but  with  a  fervent  spirit ; 
and  though  God  in  all  rehgions  did  seize  upon  the  spirit,  and  even 
under  Moses'  law  did  by  the  shadow  of  the  ceremony  require  the 
substantial  worship,  by  cutting  off  the  flesh  intended  the  circum- 
cision of  the  heart;  yet  because  they  were  to  mind  the  outward 
action,  it  took  off  much  from  the  intention  and  activity  of  the  spirit ; 
man  could  not  do  both  busily.  And  then  they  failed  also  in  the 
other  part  of  a  spiritual  religion;  for  the  nature  of  a  spiritual  religion 
is,  that  in  it  we  serve  God  with  our  hearts  and  affections ;  and  be- 
cause while  the  spirit  prevails,  we  do  not  to  evil  purposes  of  abate- 
ment converse  with  flesh  and  blood,  this  service  is  also  fervent,  in- 
tense, active,  wise,  and  busy,  according  to  the  nature  of  things 
spiritual.  Now  because  God  always  perfectly  intended  it,  yet  be- 
cause He  less  perfectly  required  it  in  the  law  of  Moses,  I  say  they 
fell  short  in  both ;  for 

1.  They  so  rested  in  the  outward  action,  that  they  thought  them- 
selves chaste,  if  they  were  no  adulterers,  though  their  eyes  were 
wanton  as  kids,  and  their  thoughts  polluted  as  the  springs  of  the 
wilderness,  when  a  panther  and  a  Uoness  descend  to  drink  and  lust ; 
and  if  they  did  not  rob  the  temple,  they  accounted  it  no  sin  if  they 
murmured  at  the  riches  of  religion ;  and  Josephus^  reproves  Polybius 

^  [Autiq.,  lib.  xii.  cap.  8.  §  1.] 
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for  saying  that  Antiochus  was  punished  for  having  a  design  of  sacri- 
lege. Aid  therefore  TertulUan*'  says  of  them,  they  were  nee  plerue, 
nee  adeo  timenda  dUcipUna  ad  innocentia  veritatem  ;  this  was  '^  their 
righteousness/^  which  Christ  said  unless  we  will  ^^  exceed,  we  shall 
not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,^'  where  all  spiritual  perfections 
are  in  state  and  excellency. 

2.  The  other  part  of  a  spiritual  worship  is  a  fervour  and  a  holy 
zeal  of  God's  glory,  greatness  of  desire,  and  quickness  of  action :  of 
all  this  the  Jews  were  not  careful  at  all,  excepting  the  zealots  amongst 
them,  and  they  were  not  only  fervent  but  inflamed ;  and  they  had 
the  earnestness  of  passion  for  the  holy  warilfth  of  religion,  and  in-, 
stead  of  an  earnest  charity  they  had  a  cruel  discipline,  and  for 
fraternal  correction  they  did  destroy**  a  sinning  Israelite. — ^And  by 
both  these  evil  states  of  religion  they  did  ^Hhe  work  of  the  Lord 
deceitfully/'  they  either  gave  Him  the  action  without  the  heart,  or 
zeal  without  charity,  or  religion  without  zeal,  or  ceremony  without 
religion,  or  indifferency  without  desires ;  and  then  God  is  served  by 
the  outward  man  and  not  the  inward ;  or  by  part  of  the  inward  anq 
not  all ;  by  the  understanding  and  not  by  the  will ;  or  by  the  wiU^ 
when  the  affections  are  cold  and  the  body  unapt,  and  the  lower 
faculties  in  rebellion,  and  the  superior  in  disorder,  and  the  work  of 
God  is  left  imperfect,  and  our  persons  ungracious,  and  our  ends 
unacquired,  and  the  s^te  of  a  spiritual  kingdom  not  at  all  set  for- 
ward towards  any  hope  or  possibility  of  b^g  obtained.  All  this 
Christ  came  to  mend ;  and  by  His  laws  did  make  provision  that  God 
should  be  served  entirely,  according  as  God  always  designed,  and 
accordingly  required  by  His  prophets,  and  particularly  in  my  text, 
that  His  work  oe  done  sincerely,  and  our  duty  with  great  affection ; 
and  by  these  two  provisions  both  the  intension  and  the  extension  are 
secured ;  our  duty  shall  be  entire,  and  it  shall  be  perfect ;  we  shall 
be  neither  lame  nor  cold,  without  a  limb  nor  without  natural  heat, 
and  then  "  the  work  of  the  Lord  will  prosper  in  our  hands :''  but  if 
we  fail  in  either,  we  do  "  the  Lord's  work  deceitfully,"  and  then  we 
are  accursed.  For  so  saith  the  Spirit  of  God,  ^^  Cursed  be  he  that 
doth  the  work  of  the  Lord  deceitfully." 

Here  then  is  the  duty  of  us  aU;  first,  Gk)d  requires  of  us  to  serve 
Him  with  an  integral,  entire,  or  a  whole  worship  and  religion: 
secondly,  God  requires  of  us  to  serve  Him  with  earnest  and  intense 
affections ;  the  entire  purpose  of  both  which  I  shall  represent  in  its 
several  parts  by  so  many  propositions :  thirdly,  I  shall  consider  con*- 
ceming  the  measures  of  zeal  and  its  inordinations. 

I.  §  1.  He  that  serves  God  with  the  body  without  the  soul  serves 
God  deceitfully.  "My  son,  give  Me  thy  heart;"  and  though  I  can- 
not think  that  nature  was  so  sacramental  as  to  point  out  the  holy 

'  fApoloj?.,  §  45.  p.  34  D.]  torn.  iv.  p.  25.— Cf.  Holy  Living,  chapi 

<*  [Mischna,  Sanhedrin,   cap.  ix.  §  6.      iv.  §  3.  vol.  iii.  p.  162.] 
IV.  L 
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and  mystenous  Trinity  by  the  triangle  of  the  heart,  yet  it  is  certain 
that  the  heart  of  man  is  God's  special  portion,  and  every  angle  ought 
to  point  out  towards  Him  directly ;  that  is,  the  soul  of  man  ought  to 
be  presented  to  God,  and  given  Him  as  an  oblation  to  the  interest  of 
His  service.    For, 

1.  To  worship  God  with  our  souls  confesses  one  of  His  glorious 
attributes ;  it  declares  Him  to  be  the  searcher  of  hearts,  and  that  He 
reads  the  secret  purposes,  and  beholds  the  smallest  arrests  of  fancy, 
and  bends  in  all  the  flexures  and  intrigues  of  crafty  people ;  and 
searches  out  every  plot  and  trifling  conspiracy  against  Him,  and 
against  ourselves,  and  against  our  brethren. 

2.  It  advances  the  powers  and  concernments  of  His  providence, 
and  confesses  all  the  affairs  of  men,  all  their  cabinets  and  their 
nightly  counsels,  their  snares  and  two-edged  mischiefs,  to  be  over- 
ruled by  Him ;  for  what  He  sees  He  judges,  and  what  He  judges  He 
rules,  and  what  He  rules  must  turn  to  His  glory ;  and  of  this  glory 
He  reflects  rays  and  influences  upon  His  servants,  and  it  shall  also 
turn  to  their  good. 

8.  This  service  distinguishes  our  duty  towards  God  from  all  our 
conversation  with  man,  and  separates  the  divine  commandments  from 
the  imperfect  decrees  of  princes  and  republics :  for  these  are  satisfied 
by  the  outward  work,  and  cannot  take  any  other  cognizance  of  the 
heart  and  the  will  of  man,  but  as  himself  is  pleased  to  signify.  He 
that  wishes  the  fiscus  empty,  and  that  all  the  revenues  of  the  crown 
were  in  his  jcounting-house,  cannot  be  punished  by  the  laws  unless 
himself  become  his  own  traitor  and  accuser ;  and  therefore  what  man 
cannot  discern,  he  must  not  judge,  and  must  not  require :  but  God 
sees  it,  and  judges  it,  and  requires  it,  and  therefore  reserves  this  as 
His  own  portion,  and  the  chiefest  feudal  right  of  His  crown. 

4.  He  that  secures  the  heart,  secures  all  the  rest ;  because  this  is 
the  principle  of  all  the  moral  actions  of  the  whole  man,  and  the  hand 
obeys  this,  and  the  feet  walk  by  its  prescriptions ;  we  eat  and  drink 
by  measures  which  the  soul  desires  and  limits;  and  though  the- 
natural  actions  of  men  are  not  subject  to  choice  and  rule,  yet  the 
animal  actions  are  under  discipUne;  and  although  it  cannot  be 
helped  but  we  shall  desire,  yet  our  desires  can  receive  measures  and 
the  laws  of  circumstances,  and  be  reduced  to  order,  aijd  nature  be 
changed  into  grace,  and  the  actions  animal,  such  as  are  eating, 
drinking,  laughing,  weeping,  &c.,  shall  become  actions  of  religion; 
and  those  that  are  simply  natural,  such  as  being  hungry  and  thirsty, 
shall  be  adopted  into  the  retinue  of  reUgion,  and  become  religious  by 
being  ordered  or  chastised,  or  suffered,  or  directed;  and  therefore 
God  requires  the  heart,  because  He  requires  all,  and  all  cannot  be 
secured  without  the  prmciple  be  enclosed.  But  he  that  seals  up  a 
fountain,  may  drink  up  all  the  waters  alone,  and  may  best  appoint 
the  channel  where  it  shall  run,  and  what  grounds  it  shall  refresh. 

5.  That  I  may  sum  up  many  reasons  in  one ;  God  by  requiring 
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the  heart  secures  the  perpetuity  and  perseverance  of  our  duty,  and  its 
sincerity,  and  its  integrity,  and  its  perfection :  for  so  also  God  takes 
account  of  little  things,  it  being  all  one  in  the  heart  of  man  whether 
maliciously  it  omits  a  duty  in  a  small  instance  or  in  a  great :  for 
although  the  expression  hath  variety  and  degrees  in  it  in  relation  to 
those  purposes  of  usefulness  and  charity  whither  Ood  designs  it, 
yet  the  obedience  and  disobedience  is  all  one,  and  shall  be  equally 
accounted  for;  and  therefore  the  Jew  Tryphon®  disputed  again^ 
Justin,  that  the  precepts  of  the  gospel  were  impossible  to  be  kept, 
because  it  also  requiring  the  heart  of  man  did  stop  every  egression 
of  disorders  :  for  making  the  root  holy  and  l^ealthful  as  the  balsam 
of  Judea,  or  the  drops  of  manna  in  the  evening  of  the  sabbath,  it 
also  causes  that  nothing  spring  thence  but  gums  fit  for  incense,  and 
oblations  for  the  altar  of  proposition,  and  a  cloud  of  perfume  fit  to 
make  atonement  for  our  sins,  and,  being  united  to  the  great  Sacrifice 
of  the  world,  to  reconcile  God  and  man  together.  Upon  these 
reasons  you  see  it  is  highly  fit  that  Qoi  should  require  it,  and  that 
we  should  pay  the  sacrifice  of  our  hearts,  and  not  at  all  think  that 
God  is  satisfied  with  the  work  of  the  lumds  when  the  affections  of 
the  heart  are  absent.  He  that  prays  because  he  would  be  quiet,  and 
would  fain  be  quit  of  it,  and  communicates  for  fear  of  the  laws,  and 
comes  to  church  to  avoid  shame,  and  gives  alms  to  be  eased  of  an 
importunate  beggar,  or  relieves  Ins  old  parents  because  they  will  not 
die  in  their  time,  and  provides  for  his  children  lest  he  be  compelled 
by  laws  and  shame,  but  yet  complains  of  the  charge  of  Otod's  oless- 
ings ;  this  man  is  a  servant  of  the  eyes  of  men,  and  offers  parchment 
or  a  white  skin  in  sacrifice,  but  the  flesh  and  the  inwards  he  leaves 
to  be  consumed  by  a  stranger  fire.  And  therefore  this  is  a  deceit  that 
robs  God  of  the  best,  and  leaves  that  for  religion  which  men  pare 
off:  it  is  sacrilege,  and  brings  a  double  curse. 

§  2.  He  that  serves  God  with  the  soul  without  the  body,  when 
both  can  be  conjoined,  "  doth  the  work  of  the  Lord  deceitfully." 
Paphnutius',  whose  knees  were  cut  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus,  was 
not  obliged  to  worship  with  the  humble  flexures  of  the  bending  peni- 
tents :  and  blind  Bartimeus  could  not  read  the  holy  lines  of  the  law, 
and  therefore  that  part  of  the  work  was  not  his  duty ;  and  God  shall 
not  call  Lazarus  to  account  for  not  giving  alms,  nor  St.  Peter  and 
St.  John  for  not  giving  silver  and  gold  to  the  lame  man,  nor  Epaph- 
roditus  for  not  keeping  his  fasting-days  when  he  had  his  sickness. 
But  when  God  hath  made  the  body  an  apt  minister  to  the  soul,  and 
hath  given  money  for  alms,  and  power  to  protect  the  oppressed,  and 
knees  to  serve  in  prayer,  and  hands  to  serve  our  needs,  then  the  soul 
alone  is  not  to  work ;  but  as  Rachel  gave  her  maid  to  Jacob,  and  she 
bore  children  to  her  lord  upon  her  mistress's  knees,  and  the  children 
were  reckoned  to  them  both,  because  the  one  had  fruitful  desires, 
and  the  other  a  fruitful  womb :  so  must  the  body  serve  the  needs 

•  [Cap.  X.  p.  Ill  B.]  '  [RuflBn.  HUt  eccl.  x.  4.] 
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of  tlie  spirit,  that  what  the  one  desires  the  other  may  effect,  and  the 
conceptions  of  the  soul  may  be  the  productions  of  the  body ;  and  the 
body  must  bow  when  the  soul  worships,  and  the  hand  must  help  when 
the  soul  pities,  and  both  together  do  the  work  of  a  holy  religion ;  the 
body  alone  can  never  serve  God  without  the  conjunction  and  pre- 
ceding act  of  the  soul,  and  sometimes  the  soul  without  the  body  is 
imperfect  and  vain ;  for  in  some  actions  there  is  a  body  and  a  spirit, 
a  material  and  a  spiritual  part;  and  when  the  action  hath  the  same 
constitution  that  a  man  hath,  without  the  act  of  both  it  is  as  imper- 
fect as  a  dead  man ;  the  soul  cannot  produce  the  body  of  some  actions 
any  more  than  the  body  can  put  life  into  it ;  and  therefore  an  inef- 
fective pity  and  a  lazy  counsel,  an  empty  blessing  and  gay  words,  are 
but  deceitful  cliarity. 

Qaod  petOi  da,  Cai ;  non  peto  consilium  ? ; 

he  that  gave  his  friend  counsel  to  study  the  law  when  he  desired  to 
borrow  twenty  pounds,  was  not  so  friendly  in  his  counsel  as  he  was 
useless  in  his  charity ;  spiritual  acts  can  cure  a  spiritual  malady,  but 
if  my  body  needs  relief,  because  you  cannot  feed  me  with  diagrams, 
or  clothe  me  with  Euchd^s  Elements,  you  must  minister  a  real  supply 
by  a  corporal  charity  to  my  corporal  necessity.  This  proposition  is 
not  only  useful  in  the  doctrine  of  charity  and  the  virtue  of  rehgion, 
but  in  the  professions  of  faith,  and  requires  that  it  be  public,  open, 
and  ingenuous.  In  matters  of  necessary  duty  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
have  it  to  ourselves,  but  we  must  also  have  it  to  God,  and  all  the 
world ;  and  as  in  the  heart  we  believe,  so  by  the  mouth  we  confess 
unto  salvation :  he  is  an  ill  man  that  is  only  a  Christian  in  his  heart, 
and  is  not  so  in  his  profession  and  publications ;  and  as  your  heart 
must  not  be  wanting  in  any  good  professions  and  pretences,  so  neither 
must  public  profession  be  wanting  in  every  good  and  necessary  per- 
suasion. The  faith  and  the  cause  of  God  must  be  owned  pubhcly ; 
for  if  it  be  the  cause  of  God,  it  will  never  bring  us  to  shame.  I  do 
not  say,  whatever  we  think  we  must  tell  it  to  all  the  world,  much 
less  at  all  times,  and  in  all  circumstances ;  but  we  must  never  deny 
that  which  we  believe  to  be  the  cause  of  God,  in  such  circumstances 
in  which  we  can  and  ought  to  glorify  Him.  But  this  extends  also  to 
other  instances :  he  that  swears  a  false  oath  with  his  lips,  and  uu- 
swears  it  with  his  heart,  hath  deceived  one  more  than  he  tliinks  for ; 
himself  is  the  most  abused  person :  and  when  my  action  is  contrary 
to  men,  they  will  reprove  me ;  but  when  it  is  against  my  own  per- 
suasion, I  cannot  but  reprove  myself;  and  am  witness,  and  accuser, 
and  party,  and  guilty,  and  then  God  is  the  judge,  and  His  anger 
will  be  a  fierce  executioner,  because  we  '^  do  the  Lord's  work  de- 
ceitfuUy.'^ 

§  3.  They  are  "  deceitful  in  the  Lord's  work,"  that  reserve  one 
faculty  for  sin,  or  one  sin  for  themselves,  or  one  action  to  please 

«  [Mart,  lib.  il  ep.  30.] 
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their  appetite,  and  many  for  religion. — Eabbi  Kimchi'*  taught  his 
scholars,  Cogitationem  pravam  Bern  non  hahet  vice  facH,  nisi  con- 
ceptafuerit  in  Dei  Jldem  seu  religionem,  *  that  God  is  never  angry 
with  an  evil  thought,  unless  it  be  a  thought  of  apostasy  from  the 
Jews'  religion  /  and  therefore  provided  that  men  be  severe  and  close 
in  their  sect  and  party,  they  might  roll  in  lustful  thoughts ;  and  the 
torches  they  light  up  in  the  temple  might  smoke  with  anger  at  one 
end  and  lust  at  the  other,  so  they  did  not  flame  out  in  egressions  of 
violence  and  injustice,  in  adulteries  and  fouler  complications :  nay, 
they  would  give  leave  to  some  degrees  of  evil  actions ;  for  B.  Moses* 
and  Selomoh^  taught,  that  if  the  most  part  of  a  man's  actions  were 
holy  and  just,  though  in  one  he  sinned  often,  yet  the  greater  ingre- 
dient should  prevail,  and  the  number  of  good  works  should  outweigh 
the  lesser  account  of  evil  things.  And  this  pharisaical  righteousness 
is  too  frequent  even  among  Christians ;  for  who  almost  is  there  that 
does  not  count  fairly  concerning  himself,  if  he  reckons  many  virtues 
upon  the  stock  of  his  religion,  and  but  one  vice  upon  the  stock  of  his 
infirmity ;  half  a  dozen  to  God,  and  one  for  his  company  or  his  friend, 
his  education  or  his  appetite  ?  And  if  he  hath  parted  from  his  folly, 
yet  he  will  remember  the  flesh-pots,  and  please  himself  with  a  fan- 
tastic sin,  and  call  it  home  through  the  gates  of  his  memory,  and 
place  it  at  the  door  of  fancy,  that  there  he  may  behold  it,  and  con- 
sider concerning  what  he  hath  parted  withal,  out  of  the  fears  and 
terrors  of  religion,  and  a  necessary  unavoidable  conscience.  Do  not 
many  men  go  from  sin  to  sin,  even  in  their  repentance  ?  they  go 
backward  from  sin  to  sin,  and  change  their  crime  as  a  man  changes 
his  uneasy  load,  and  shakes  it  off  from  one  shoulder  to  support  it 
with  the  other.  How  many  severe  persons,  virgins,  and  widows  are 
so  pleased  with  their  chastity,  and  their  abstinence  even  from  lawful 
mixtures,  that  by  this  means  they  fall  into  a  worse  pride  ?  Inso- 
much that  I  remember  St.  Austin*  said,  Aiideo  dicere,  snperbis  con- 
tinentibus  expedit  cad-ere,  *  they  that  are  chaste  and  proud,  it  is  some- 
times a  remedy  for  them  to  fall  into  sin,'  and  by  the  shame  of  lust  to 
cure  the  devil  of  pride,  and  by  the  sin  of  the  body  to  cure  the  worser 
evils  of  the  spirit ;  and  therefore  he  adds,  that  he  did  beheve  God  in 
a  severe  mercy  did  permit  the  barbarous  nations,  breaking  in  upon 
the  Roman  empire,  to  violate  many  vixens  professed  in  cloisters  and 
religious  families,  to  be  as  a  mortification  of  their  pride,  lest  the  acci- 
dental advantages  of  a  continent  life  should  bring  them  into  the 
certain  miseries  of  a  spiritual  death,  by  taking  away  their  humility, 
which  was  more  necessary  than  their  virgin-state ;  it  is  not  a  cure 
that  men  may  use,  but  God  permits  it  sometimes  with  greater  safety 
through  His  wise  conduct  and  overruling  providence;  St.  Peter  was 

^  [In  Ps.  Ixvi.  18.  p.  283.]  KiddushiDi  §  10.  Surenhus.,  tom.  iii.  p. 

*  [Sell.    Maimonides,    de  poenitentia,  367.] 
lib.  iii.  cap.  1.]  ^  [De  divers.  Serm.cccliv.  cap.  9.  tom. 

i  [Ct  Talmud,  Ord.  Naachiro,  Tract  y.  col.  1878.] 
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safer  by  his  fall,  as  it  fell  out  in  the  event  of  things,  than  by  his 
fonner  confidence.  Man  must  never  cure  a  sin  by  a  sin ;  but  He 
that  brings  good  out  of  oar  evil,  He  can  when  He  please.  But  I 
n>eak  it,  to  represent  how  deceitfully  many  times  we  do  the  work  of 
the  Lord :  we  reprove  a  sinning  brother,  but  do  it  with  a  pompous 
spirit ;  we  separate  from  scandal,  and  do  it  with  glory  and  a  gaudy 
heart ;  we  are  charitable  to  the  poor,  but  will  not  forgive  our  unkind 
enemies ;  or  we  pour  relief  into  their  bags,  but  we  please  ourselves 
and  driiJt  drunk,  and  hope  to  commute  with  God,  giving  the  fruit  of 
our  labours  or  effluxes  of  money  for  the  sin  of  our  souls. — And  upon 
this  account  it  is  that  two  of  the  noblest  graces  of  a  Christian  are  to 
very  many  persons  made  a  savour  of  death,  though  they  were  intended 
for  the  beginning  and  the  promotion  of  an  eternal  life ;  and  those 
are  faith  and  charity.  Some  men  think  if  they  have  faith,  it  is  enough 
to  answer  all  the  accusations  of  sin  which  our  consciences  or  the 
devils  make  against  us ;  if  I  be  a  wanton  person,  yet  my  faith  shall 
hide  it,  and  faith  shall  cover  the  follies  of  drunkenness,  and  I  may 
all  my  life  rely  upon  faith,  at  last  to  quit  my  scores :  for  he  that  is 
most  careful  is  not  innocent,  but  must  be  saved  by  faith ;  and  he 
that  is  least  careful  may  have  faith,  and  that  will  save  him.  But 
because  these  men  mistake  concerning  faith,  and  consider  not  that, 
charity  or  a  good  life  is  a  part  of  that  faith  that  saves  us,  they  hope 
to  be  saved  by  the  word,  they  fill  their  bellies  with  the  story  of  Tri- 
malcion^s  banquet*,  and  drink  drunk  with  the  news  of  wine :  they 
eat  shadows,  and  when  they  are  drowning,  catch  at  the  image  of  the 
trees  which  hang  over  the  water  and  are  reflected  from  the  bottom. 

But  thus  many  men  do  with  charity ;  "  Give  alms,  and  all  things 
shall  be  clean  unto  you  V^  said  our  blessed  Saviour :  and  therefore 
many  keep  a  sin  alive,  and  make  account  to  pay  for  it,  and  God  shall 
be  put  to  relieve  His  own  poor  at  the  price  of  the  sin  of  another  of 
His  servants ;  charity  shall  take  lust  or  intemperance  into  protection, 
and  men  will  not  be  kind  to  their  brethren  unless  they  will  be  also 
at  the  same  time  unkind  to  God.  I  have  understood  concerning 
divers  vicious  persons,  that  none  have  been  so  free  in  their  donatives 
and  offerings  to  rehgion  and  the  priest  as  they ;  and  the  hospitals 
that  have  been  built  and  the  highways  mended"  at  the  price  of  souls, 
are  too  many  for  Christendom  to  boast  of  in  behalf  of  charity.  But 
as  others  mistake  concerning  faith,  so  these  do  concerning  its  twin- 
sister.  The  first  had  faith  without  charity,  and  these  have  charity 
without  hope ;  "  for  every.ione  that  hath  this  hope,'^  that  is,  the  hope 
of  receiving  the  glorious  things  of  God  promised  in  the  gospel, 
"  purifies  himself  even  as  God  is  pure '"  faith  and  charity  too  must 
both  suppose  repentance,  and  repentance  is  the  abolition  of  the 
whole  body  of  sin,  the  purification  of  the  whole  man. — ^But  the  sum 
of  the  doctrine  and  case  of  conscience  in  this  particular  is  this ; — 

*  [In  Petron.  Satyr.]  »  [Luke  xi.  41.] 

n  [Cf.  HolyJ>ying,  ch.  ir.  tect  S ;  and  G.  Herbert's  Poema,  *'  The  Thanksgiving."] 
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!•  Chaiity  is  a  certain  cure  of  sins  that  are^^^j^  ^(^  tliftt  ai^Q.  k  . 
present.     He  that  repents  and  leaves  his  sin^  anaTq^jtQ|rc@e£{{)Jb^  ^^ 
poor,  and  pays  for  his  folly  by  a  diminution  of  his  o 
the  supplies  of  the  poor,  and  his  ministering  to  Christ's  poor  mem- 
bers, t^ims  all  his  former  crimes  into  holiness ;  he  purges  the  stains 
and  makes  amends  for  his  folly,  and  commutes  for  the  baser  pleasure 
with  a  more  noble  usage :  so  said  Daniel  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  "  Break 
off  thy  sins  by  righteousness,  and  thine  iniquities  by  shewing  mercy  to 
the  poor":''  first  be  just,  and  then  be  charitable;  for  it  is  pity  ahns^ 
which  is  one  of  the  noblest  services  of  God  and  the  greatest  mercy  to 
thy  brother,  should  be  spent  upon  sin  and  thrown  away  upon  folly. 

2.  Faith  is  the  remedy  of  all  our  evils ;  but  then  it  is  never  of 
force,  but  when  we  either  have  endeavoured  or  undertaken  to  do  all 
good ;  this  in  baptism,  that  after ;  faith  and  repentance  at  first,  and 
faith  and  charity  at  last ;  and  because  we  fail  often  by  infirmity  and 
sometimes  by  inadvertency,  sometimes  by  a  surprise  and  often  by 
omission,  and  all  this  even  in  the  midst  of  a  sincere  endeavour  to 
live  justly  and  perfectly ;  therefore  the  passion  of  our  Lord  pays  for 
this,  and  faith  lays  hold  upon  that.  But  without  a  hearty  and  sincere 
intent,  and  vigorous  prosecution  of  all  the  parts  of  our  duty,  faith  is 
but  a  word,  not  so  much  as  a  cover  to  a  naked  bosom,  nor  a  pretence 
big  enough  to  deceive  persons  that  are  not  willing  to  be  cozened. 

3.  The  bigger  ingredient  of  virtue  and  evil  actions  will  prevail, 
but  it  is  only  when  virtue  is  habitual,  and  sins  are  single,  interrupted, 
casual,  and  seldom,  without  choice  and  without  affection;  that  is, 
when  our  repentance  is  so  timely  that  it  can  work  for  God  more  than 
we  served  under  the  tyranny  of  sin ;  so  that  if  you  will  account  the 
whole  life  of  man,  the  rule  is  good,  and  the  greater  ingredient  shall 
prevail ;  and  he  shall  certainly  be  pardoned  and  excepted  whose  life 
is  so  reformed,  whose  repentance  is  so  active,  whose  return  is  so 
early,  that  he 'hath  given  bigger  portions  to  God  than  to  God's 
enemy.  But  if  we  account  so  as  to  divide  the  measures  in  present 
possession,  the  bigger  part  cannot  prevail ;  a  small  or  a  seldom  sin 
spoils  not  the  sea  of  piety,  but  when  the  affection  is  divided,  a  little 
iU  destroys  the  whole  body  of  good ;  the  cup  in  a  man's  right  hand 
must  be  oKparos  K^MpaayAvos^,  it  must  be  'pure,  although  it  be 
mingled;'  that  is,  the  whole  affection  must  be  for  God,  that  must  be 
pure  and  unmingled ;  if  sin  mingles  in  seldom  and  unapproved  in- 
stances, the  drops  of  water  are  swallowed  up  with  a  whole  vintage  of 
piety,  and  the  bigger  ingredient  is  the  prevailing;  in  all  other  cases 
it  is  not  so :  for  one  sin  that  we  choose  and  love  and  delight  in,  will 
not  be  excused  by  twenty  virtues :  and  as  one  broken  link  dissolves 
the  union  of  the  whole  chain,  and  one  jarring  untuned  string  spoils 
the  whole  music ;  so  is  every  sin  that  seizes  upon  a  portion  of  our 
affections ;   if  we  love  one,  that  one  destroys  the  acceptation  of  all 

■  Dan.  iv.  27.  •  [Rev.  xiv.  10.] 
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the  rest.  And  as  it  is  in  faith,  so  it  is  in  charity ;  he  that  is  a  lieretic 
in  one  article,  hath  no  saving  faith  in  the  whole ;  and  so  does  every 
vicious  habit,  or  unreformed  sin,  destroy  the  excellency  of  the  grace 
of  charity ;  a  wilful  error  in  one  article  is  heresy,  and  every  vice  in 
one  instance  is  malice,  and  they  are  perfectly  contrary,  and  a  direct 
darkness  to  the  two  eyes  of  the  soul,  faith  and  charity. 

§  4.  There  is  one  deceit  more  yet  in  the  matter  of  the  extension 
of  our  duty,  destroying  the  integrity  of  its  constitution :  for  they  do 
the  work  of  God  deceitfully  who  tliink  God  sufiSciently  served  with 
abstinence  from  evil,  and  converse  not  in  the  acquisition  and  pursuit 
of  holy  charity  and  reUgion.  This  Clemens  AlexandrinusP  afiirms  of 
the  pharisees;  they  were  kct  AttoxV  f^cLKo^v  biKaiovficvoi,  they  *  hoped 
to  be  justified  by  abstinence  from  things  forbidden/  but  if  we  will 
be  paaiXiKol,  '  sons  of  the  kingdom,'  we  must  ixera  rfji  iv  rovrot? 
T€\€i<ia€(os  Kot  t6v  TrXtjalov  iLyairav  xal  ^iepyeruv,  *  besides  this,  and 
supposing  a  proportionable  perfection  in  such  an  innocence,  we  must 
love  our  brother  and  do  good  to  him,'  and  glorify  God  by  a  holy 
reUgion,  in  the  communion  of  saints,  in  faith  and  sacraments,  in  alms 
and  counsel,  in  forgivenesses  and  assistances.  "  Flee  from  evil,  and  do 
the  thing  that  is  good,  and  dwell  for  evermore,''  said  the  Spirit  of 
God  in  the  psalms  *»:  and  St.  Peter,  "  Having  escaped  the  corruption 
that  is  in  the  world  through  lust,  give  all  dihgence  to  add  to  your 
faith  virtue,  to  virtue  patience,  to  patience  godliness,  and  brotherly 
kindness,  and  charity';"  many  persons  think  themselves  fairly  as- 
soiled  because  they  are  no  aaulterers,  no  rebels,  no  drunkards,  not 
of  scandalous  lives ;  in  the  meantime,  like  the  Laodiceans,  they  are 
''naked  and  poor' ;"  they  have  no  catalogue  of  good  things  registered 
in  heaven,  no  treasures  m  the  repositories  of  the  poor,  neither  have 
the  poor  often  prayed  concerning  them,  "  Lord,  remember  Thy  ser- 
vants for  this  thing  at  the  day  of  judgment."  A  negative  religion  is 
in  many  things  the  effects  of  laws,  and  the  appendage  of  sexes,  the 
product  of  education,  the  issues  of  company  and  of  the  public,  or 
the  daughter  of  fear  and  natural  modesty,  or  their  temper  and  con- 
stitution, and  civil  relations,  common  fame,  or  necessary  interest. 
Few  women  swear  and  do  the  debaucheries  of  drunkards ;  and  they 
are  guarded  from  adulterous  compUcations  by  spies  and  shame,  by 
fear  and  jealousy,  by  the  concernment  of  families  and  reputation  of 
their  kindred,  and  therefore  they  are  to  account  with  God  beyond 
this  civil  and  necessary  innocence,  for  humility  and  patience,  for 
religious  fancies  and  tender  consciences,  for  tending  the  sick  and 
dressing  the  poor,  for  governing  their  house  and  nursing  their  chil- 
dren ;  and  so  it  is  in  every  state  of  life.  When  a  prince  or  prelate, 
a  noble  and  a  rich  person,  hath  reckoned  all  his  immunities  and 
degrees  of  innocence  from  those  evils  that  are  incident  to  inferior 
persons^  or  the  worser  sort  of  their  own  order,  they  do  "  the  work  of 

p  [Strom.,  lib.  vi.  cmp,  18.  p.  S25.]  '  [2  Pet  1.  ♦— 7.] 
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the  Lord/'  and  their  own  too,  very  ''deceitfully/'  unless  they  account 
correspondences  of  piety  to  all  their  powers  and  possibiUties :  they 
are  to  reckon  and  consider  concerning  what  oppressions  they  have 
relieved,  what  causes  and  what  fatherless  they  have  defended,  how 
the  work  of  God  and  of  religion,  of  justice  ana  charity,  hath  thrived 
in  their  hands.  If  they  have  made  peace,  and  encouraged  religion 
by  their  example  and  by  their  laws,  by  rewards  and  collateral  encou- 
ragements, if  they  have  been  zealous  for  God  and  for  religion,  if  they 
have  employed  ten  talents  to  the  improvement  of  God's  bank,  then 
they  have  done  God's  work  faithfully ;  if  they  account  otherwise,  and 
account  only  by  ciphers  and  negatives,  they  can  expect  only  the 
rewards  of  innocent  slaves ;  they  shall  escape  the  farca  and  the 
wheel,  the  torments  of  lustful  persons,  and  the  crown  of  flames  that 
is  reserved  for  the  ambitious ;  or  they  shall  not  be  gnawn  with  the 
vipers  of  the  envious,  or  the  shame  of  the  ingrateful ;  but  they  can 
never  upon  this  account  hope  for  the  crowns  of  martyrs,  or  the 
honourable  rewards  of  saints,  the  coronets  of  virgins,  and  chaplets  of 
doctors  and  confessors :  and  though  murderers  and  lustful  persons^ 
the  proud  and  the  covetous,  the  heretic  and  scliismatic,  are  to  expect 
flames  and  scorpions,  pains  and  smart;  pcenam  senatis^,  the  schools 
call  it ;  yet  the  lazy  and  the  imperfect,  the  harmless  sleeper  and  the 
idle  worker,  shall  have  posnam  damni^,  the  loss  of  all  his  hopes,  and 
the  dishonours  of  the  loss ;  and  in  the  sum  of  afi'airs  it  will  be  no 
great  difference  whether  we  have  loss  or  pain,  because  there  can  be  no 
greater  pain  imaginable  than  to  lose  the  sight  of  God  to  eternal  ages. 
§  5.  Hither  are  to  be  reduced  as  deceitful  workers  those  that  pro- 
mise to  God,  but  mean  not  to  pay  what  they  once  intended ;  people 
that  are  confident  in  the  day  of  ease,  and  fail  in  the  danger ;  they 
that  pray  passionately  for  a  grace,  and  if  it  be  not  obtained  at  that 
price  go  no  further,  and  never  contend  in  action  for  what  they  seem 
to  contend  in  prayer;  such  as  deUght  in  forms  and  outsides,  and 
regard  not  the  substance  and  design  of  every  institution ;  that  think 
it  a  great  sin  to  taste  bread  before  the  receiving  the  holy  sacrament, 
and  yet  come  to  communicate  with  an  ambitious  and  revengeful  soul ; 
that  make  a  conscience  of  eating  flesh,  but  not  of  drunkenness ;  that 
keep  old  customs  and  old  sins  together;  that  pretend  one  duty  to 
excuse  another ;  religion  against  charity,  or  piety  to  parents  against 
duty  to  God,  private  promises  against  public  duty,  the  keeping  of  an 
oath  against  breaking  of  a  commandment,  honour  against  modesty, 
reputation  against  piety,  the  love  of  the  world  in  civil  instances  to 
countenance  enmity  against  God ;  these  are  the  deceitful  workers  of 
God's  work ;  they  make  a  schism  in  the  duties  of  religion,  and  a  war 
in  heaven  worse  than  that  between  Michael  and  the  dragon ;  for  they 
divide  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  distinguish  His  commandments  into 
parties  and  factions ;  by  seeking  an  excuse,  sometimes  they  destroy 
the  integrity  and  perfect  constitution  of  duty,  or  they  do  something 

*  [Aquin.  in  lib.  iv.  sent.  d.  xxi.  qu.  i.  art  1  ;  and  see  toL  vii.  p.  544.] 
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whereby  the  effect  and  usefulness  of  the  duty  is  hindered :  concerning 
all  which  this  only  can  be  said, — ^They  who  serve  God  with  a  lame 
sacrifice  and  an  imperfect  duty,  a  duty  defective  in  its  constituent 
parts,  can  never  enjoy  God ;  because  He  can  never  be  divided :  and 
though  it  be  better  to  enter  into  heaven  with  one  foot,  and  one  eye, 
than  that  both  should  be  cast  into  hell,  because  heaven  can  make 
recompense  for  this  loss ;  yet  nothing  can  repair  his  loss  who  for 
being  lame  in  his  duty  shall  enter  into  hell,  where  nothing  is  perfect 
but  the  measures  and  duration  of  torment,  and  they  both  are  next  to 
infinite. 


SEEMON  XIII. 

II,  The  next  enquiry,  is  into  the  intention*  of  our  duty. 

§  ] .  And  here  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  change  the  vsoriifraudu' 
lenier,  or  dolose,  into  that  which  some  of  the  Latin  copies  do  use, 
Maledicttu  quifacit  opus  Dei  negligenter,  '  cursed  is  he  that  doth 
the  work  of  the  Lord  Taegligently,'  or  remissly  :  and  it  implies,  that 
as  our  duty  must  be  whole,  so  it  must  be  fervent;  for  a  languishing 
body  may  have  all  its  parts,  and  yet  be  useless  to  many  purposes  of 
nature :  and  you  may  reckon  all  the  joints  of  a  dead  man,  but  the 
heart  is  cold,  and  the  joints  are  stiff  and  fit  for  nothing  but  for  the 
little  people  that  creep  in  graves;  and  so  are  very  many  men;  if 
you  sum  up  the  accounts  of  their  reUgion,  they  can  reckon  days  and 
months  of  religion,  various  offices,  charity  and  prayers,  reading  and 
meditation,  faith  and  knowledge,  catechism  and  sacraments,  duty  to 
God  and  duty  to  princes,  paying  debts  and  provision  for  cliildren, 
confessions  and  tears,  discipline  in  families  and  love  of  good  people ; 
and,  it  may  be,  you  shall  not  reprove  their  numbers,  or  find  any  fines 
unfilled  in  their  tables  of  accounts ;  but  when  you  have  handled  all 
this  and  considered,  you  will  find  at  last  you  have  taken  a  dead  man 
by  the  hand,  there  is  not  a  finger  wanting,  but  they  are  stiff  as  icicles, 
and  without  flexure  as  the  legs  of  elephants :  such  are  they  whom 
St.  Bernard"  describes,  ^'  whose  spiritual  joy  is  allayed  with  tedious- 
ness,  whose  compunction  for  sins  is  short  and  seldom,  whose  thoughts 
are  animal  and  their  designs  secular,  whose  religion  is  lukewarm ; 
their  obedience  is  without  devotion,  their  discourse  without  profit*, 
their  prayer  without  intention  of  heart,  their  reading  without  in- 
struction '"  their  meditation  is  without  spiritual  advantages,  and  is 
not  the  commencement  and  strengthening  of  holy  purposes;  and 
tiiey  are  such  "  whom  modesty  will  not  restrain,  nor  reason  bridle, 
nor  discipline  correct,  nor  the  fear  of  death  and  hell  can  keep*^  from 
yielding  to  the  imperiousness  of  a  foolish  lust,  that  dishonours  a 
man^s  understanding,  and  makes  his  reason,  in  which  he  most  glories, 
to  be  weaker  than  the  discourse  of  a  girl,  and  the  dreams  of  the 

*  [See  p.  145,  above;  and  vol.  vii.  p.  41.] 
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night.     In  every  action  of  religion  God  expects  such  a  warmth  and 
a  holy  fire  to  go  along^  that  it  may  be  able  to  enkindle  the  wood 
upon  the  altar  and  consume  the  sacrifice ;  but  God  hates  an  indiffer- 
ent spirit.     Earnestness  and  vivacity^  quickness  and  dehght^  perfect 
choice  of  the  service^  and  a  deUght  in  the  prosecution^  is  all  that  the 
spirit  of  a  man  can  yield  towards  his  reUgion :  the  outward  work  is 
the  effect  of  the  body ;  but  if  a  man  does  it  heartily  and  with  all  his 
mind ;  then  religion  hath  wings  and  moves  upon  wheels  of  fire.   And 
therefore  when  our  blessed  Saviour  made  those  capitulars  and  canons 
of  religion,  to  '  love  God/  and  to  '  love  our  neighbour  /  besides  that 
the  material  part  of  the  duty, '  love/  is  founded  in  the  spirit  as  its 
natural  seat.  He  also  gives  three  words  to  involve  the  spirit  in  the 
action,  and  but  one  for  the  body ;  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy 
mind,"  and  lastly,  "  with  all  thy  strength  ;*  this  brings  in  the  body 
too,  because  it  hath  some  strength  and  some  significations  of  its  own ; 
but  heart  and  soul  and  mind  mean  all  the  same  thing  in  a  stronger 
and  more  earnest  expression ;  that  is,  that  we  do  it  hugely,  as  much 
as  we  can,  with  a  clear  choice,  with  a  resolute  understanding,  with 
strong  affections,  with  great  diligence.     Unerves  animos  odisse  virtus 
solet,  '  virtue  hates  weak  and  ineffective  minds,'  and  tame  easy  prose- 
cutions ;  loripedes,  people  whose  arm  is  all  flesh,  '  whose  foot  is  all 
leather/  and  an  unsupporting  skin ;  they  creep  like  snakes,  and  pur- 
sue the  noblest  mysteries  of  religion,  as  Naaman  did  the  mysteries  of 
Eimmon,  only  in  a  compliment  or  for  secular  regards,  but  without 
the  mind,  and  therefore  without  zeal :  "  I  would  thou  wert  either  hot 
or  cold^,"  said  the  Spirit  of  God  to  the  angel  or  bishop  of  Laodicea. 
In  feasts  or  sacrifices  the  ancients  did  use  aj^onere  frigidam^  or  calu 
dam  ;  sometimes  they  drank  hot  drink,  sometimes  they  poured  cold 
upon  their  graves  or  in  their  wines,  but  no  services  of  tables  or  altars 
were  ever  with  lukewarm.     God  hates  it  worse  than  stark  cold; 
which  expression  is  the  more  considerable,  because  in  natural  and 
superinduced  progressions,  from  extreme  to  extreme,  we  must  neces- 
sarily pass  through  the  midst ;  and  therefore  it  is  certain  a  lukewarm 
religion  is  better  than  none  at  all,  as  being  the  doing  some  parts  of 
the  work  designed,  and  nearer  to  perfection  than  the  utmost  distance 
could  be ;  and  yet  that  God  hates  it  more,  must  mean,  that  there  is 
some  appendent  evil  in  this  state  which  is  not  in  the  other,  and  that 
accidentally  it  is  much  worse :  and  so  it  is,  if  we  rightly  understand 
it ;  that  is,  if  we  consider  it  not  as  a  being  in,  or  passing  through 
the  middle  way,  but  as  a  state  and  a  period  of  reUgion.     If  it  be  in 
motion,  a  lukewarm  religion  is  pleasing  to  God;  for  God  hates  it 
not  for  its  imperfection,  and  its  natural  measures  of  proceeding ;  but 
if  it  stands  still  and  rests  there,  it  is  a  state  against  the  designs,  and 
against  the  perfection  of  God :  and  it  hath  in  it  these  evils : 

1.  It  is  a  state  of  the  greatest  imprudence  in  the  world;  for  it 

y  [Rev.  iii.  15.] 
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makes  a  man  to  spend  his  labour  for  that  which  profits  not,  and  to 
deny  his  appetite  for  an  imsatisfying  interest ;  he  puts  his  monies  in 
a  napkin,  and  he  that  does  so  puts  them  into  a  broken  bag ;  he  loses 
the  principal  for  not  increasing  the  interest.  He  that  dwells  in  a 
state  of  life  that  is  unacceptable,  loses  the  money  of  his  alms,  and 
the  rewards  of  his  charity,  his  hours  of  prayer,  and  his  parts  of  justice, 
he  confesses  his  sins  and  is  not  pardoned,  he  is  patient  but  hath  no 
hope ;  and  he  that  is  gone  so  far  out  of  his  country  and  stands  in  the 
middle  way,  hath  gone  so  far  out  of  his  way;  he  had  better  have 
stayed  under  a  dry  roof,  in  the  house  of  banishment,  than  to  have 
left  his  Gyarus*,  the  island  of  his  sorrow,  and  to  dwell  upon  the 
Adriatic ;  so  is  he  that  begins  a  state  of  religion,  and  does  not  finish 
it;  he  abides  in  the  highway,  and  though  he  be  nearer  the  place,  yet 
is  as  far  from  the  rest  of  his  country  as  ever ;  and  therefore  all  that 
beginning  of  labour  was  in  the  prejudice  of  his  rest,  but  nothing  to 
the  advantages  of  his  hopes.  He  that  hath  never  begun,  hath  lost 
no  labour;  jactv/ra prateritorum,  'the  loss  of  all  that  he  hath  done,* 
is  the  first  evil  of  the  negligent  and  lukewarm  Christian ;  according 
to  the  saying  of  Solomon :  "  He  that  is  remiss"  or  idle  "  in  his 
labour,  is  the  brother  of  him  that  scattereth  his  goods*." 

2.  The  second  appendent  evil  is,  that  lukewarmness  is  the  occasion 
of  greater  evil;  because  the  remiss  easy  Christian  shuts  the  gate 
against  the  heavenly  breathings  of  God's  holy  spirit ;  he  thinks  every 
breath  that  is  fanned  by  the  wings  of  the  holy  Dove,  is  not  intended 
to  encourage  his  fires,  which  bum  and  smoke,  and  peep  through  the 
cloud  already;  it  tempts  him  to  security;  and  if  an  evil  life  be  a 
.  certain  inlet  to  a  second  death,  despair  on  one  side  and  security  on 
the  other  are  the  bars  and  locks  to  that  door,  he  can  never  pass  forth 
again  while  that  state  remains.  Whoever  slips  in  his  spiritual  walk- 
ing does  not  presently  fall;  but  if  that  slip  does  not  awaken  his 
diUgence  and  his  caution,  then  his  ruin  begins ;  vel  pravcB  institu- 
tionis  deceplua  exordia,  aut  per  longam  menHs  incuriam,  et  virtute 
animi  dectdente,  as  St.  Austin**  observes ;  '  either  upon  the  pursuit 
of  his  first  error,  or  by  a  careless  spirit,  or  a  decaying  slackened 
resolution :'  all  which  are  the  direct  effects  of  lukewarmness.  But 
so  have  I  seen  a  fair  structure  begun  with  art  and  care,  and  raised  to 
half  its  stature,  and  then  it  stood  stiU  by  the  misfortune  or  negli- 
gence of  the  owner,  and  the  rain  descended,  and  dwelt  in  its  joints, 
and  supplanted  the  contexture  of  his  pillars,  and  having  stood  awhile 
like  the  antiquated  temple  of  a  deceased  oracle,  it  fell  into  a  hasty 
age,  and  sunk  upon  its  own  knees,  and  so  descended  into  ruin :  so  is 
the  imperfect,  unfinished  spirit  of  a  man ;  it  lays  the  foundation  of  a 
holy  resolution,  and  strengthens  it  with  vows  and  arts  of  prosecution, 
it  raises  up  the  walls,  sacraments  and  prayers,  reading  and  holy  ordi- 

«  fTac.  Ann.  iii.  68.  Juv.L  78.  X.  170.]  *  [Leg.   Cassian,   coH.   vL   cap.    17. 
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nances;  and  holy  actions  begin  with  a  slow  motion^  and  the  build- 
ing stays^  and  the  spirit  is  weary^  and  the  soul  is  naked^  and  exposed 
to  temptation^  and  m  the  days  of  storm  take  in  every  thing  that  can 
do  it  mischief;  and  it  is  faint  and  sick^  listless  and  tired^  and  it 
stands  till  its  own  weight  wearies  the  foundation^  and  then  declines 
to  death  and  sad  disorder,  being  so  much  the  worse  because  it  hath 
not  only  returned  to  its  first  follies,  but  hath  superadded  unthank- 
fulness  and  carelessness,  a  positive  neglect  and  a  despite  of  holy 
things,  a  setting  a  low  price  to  the  things  of  God,  laziness  and  wretch- 
lessness :  all  which  are  evils  superadded  to  the  first  state  of  coldness, 
whither  he  is  with  all  these  loads  and  circumstances  of  death  easily 
revolved. 

3.  A  state  of  lukewarmness  is  more  incorrigible  than  a  state  of 
coldness ;  while  men  flatter  themselves  that  their  state  is  good,  that 
they  are  rich  and  need  nothing,  that  their  lamps  are  dressed,  and  full 
of  ornament.  There  are  many  that  think  they  are  in  their  country 
as  soon  as  ever  they  are  weary,  and  measure  not  the  end  of  their 
hopes  by  the  possession  of  them,  but  by  their  precedent  labour; 
winch  they  overvalue,  because  they  have  easy  and  effeminate  souls. 
St.  Bernard^  complains  of  some  that  say,  Sufficit  nobis,  nolumus  esse 
meliores  qttam  patres  nostri,  '  it  is  enough  for  us  to  be  as  our  fore- 
fathers,* who  were  honest  and  useful  in  their  generations ;  but  be  not 
over-righteous.  These  men  are  such  as  think  they  have  knowledge 
enough  to  need  no  teacher,  devotion  enough  to  need  no  new  fires, 
perfection  enough  to  need  no  new  progress,  justice  enough  to  need 
no  repentance;  and  then  because  tne  spirit  of  a  man  and  all  the 
things  of  this  world  are  in  perpetual  variety  and  change,  these  men 
decline  when  they  have  gone  their  period,  they  stand  still  and  then 
revert ;  like  a  stone  returning  from  the  bosom  of  a  cloud,  where  it 
rested  as  long  as  the  thought  of  a  child,  and  fell  to  its  natural  bed 
of  earth,  and  dwelt  below  for  ever.  He  that  says  he  wil  take  care 
he  be  no  worse,  and  that  he  desires  to  be  no  better,  stops  his  journey 
into  heaven,  but  cannot  be  secure  against  his  descending  into  hell : 
and  Cassian**  spake  a  hard  saying.  Frequenter  vidimus  de  frigidis 
atque  carnalilms  .  .  ad  spiritalem  venisse  /ervarem,  de  tepidis  atque 
animalibus  omnino  non  vidimus,  'many  persons  from  vicious,  and 
dead,  and  cold,  have  passed  into  life  and  an  excellent  grace,  and  a 
spiritual  warmth,  and  holy  fires ;  but  from  lukewarm  and  indiflerent 
never  any  body  came  to  an  excellent  condition,  and  state  of  holiness :' 
rarissime,  St.  Beniard®  says,  'very  extremely  seldom.'  And  our 
blessed  Saviour  said  something  of  this;  "the  pubUcans  and  the 
harlots  go  before  you  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven*;'*  they  are  moved 
by  shame,  and  punished  by  disgrace,  and  remarked  by  punishments, 
and  frighted  by  the  circumstances  and  notices  of  all  the  world,  and 
separated  from  sober  persons  by  laws  and  an  intolerable  character ; 

•=  [Ep.  ccliiL  col.  1605  C.J  •  [Vid.  Ep.  xcvL  coL  1482  D.] 

**  [CoU.  iv.  cap.  19.  p.  SS5.]  '  [Matt  xxi.  31.] 
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and  the  sense  of  honour,  and  the  care  of  their  persons,  and  their  love 
of  civil  society,  and  every  thing  in  the  world  can  invite  them  towards 
virtues.  But  the  man  that  is  accounted  honest,  and  does  justice, 
and  some  things  of  religion,  unless  he  finds  himself  but  upon  his 
way,  and  feels  his  wants,  and  groans  under  the  sense  of  his  infirmi- 
ties, and  sighs  under  his  imperfections,  and  accounts  himself  '^  not 
to  have  comprehended,^'  but  "  still  presses  towards  the  mark  of  his 
calling,'^  unless,  I  say,  he  still  increases  in  his  appetites  of  religion 
as  he  does  in  his  progression,  he  will  think  he  needs  no  counsellor, 
and  the  Spirit  of  God  whispers  to  an  ear  that  is  already  filled  with 
noises,  and  cannot  attend  to  the  heavenly  calling.  The  stomach 
that  is  already  full,  is  next  to  loathing ;  and  that's  the  prologue  to 
sickness,  and  a  rejecting  the  first  wholesome  nutriment  which  was 
entertained  to  relieve  the  first  natural  necessities.  Qui  non  proficit, 
vult  deflcerey  said  St.  Bernard «,  he  that  goes  not  forward  in  the  love 
of  God  and  of  religion,  does  not  stand  still,  but  goes  for  all  that ; 
but  whither  such  a  motion  will  lead  him,  himself  without  a  timely 
care  shall  feel  by  an  intolerable  experiment. 

In  this  sense  and  for  these  reasons  it  is,  that  although  a  lukewarm 
Christian  hath  gone  forward  some  steps  towards  a  state  of  holiness, 
and  is  advanced  beyond  him  that  is  cold  and  dead  and  unconcerned, 
and  therefore,  speaking  absolutely  and  naturally,  is  nearer  the  king- 
dom of  God  than  he  that  is  not  yet  set  out ;  yet  accidentally,  and  by 
reason  of  these  ill  appendages,  he  is  worse,  in  greater  danger,  in  a 
state  equally  unacceptable,  and  therefore  must  either  go  forward,  and 
still  do  the  work  of  God  carefully,  and  dihgently,  with  a  fervent 
spirit,  and  an  active  hand,  with  a  willing  heart,  and  a  cheerful  eye, 
'  or  it  had  been  better  he  had  never  begun. 

§  2.  It  concerns  us  next  to  enquire  concerning  the  duty  in  its 

5 roper  instances,  that  we  may  perceive  to  what  parts  and  degrees  of 
uty  it  amounts ;  we  shall  find  it  especially  in  the  duties  of  faitli,  of 
prayer,  and  of  charity. 

/  First,  our  faith  must  be  strong,  vigorous,  active,  confident,  and 
patient,  reasonable,  and  unalterable,  without  doubting,  and  fear,  and 
partiality.  For  the  faith  of  very  many  men  seems  a  duty  so  weak 
and  incufierent,  is  so  often  untwisted  by  violence,  or  ravelled  and 
entangled  in  weak  discourses,  or  so  false  and  fallacious  by  its  mix- 
ture of  interest,  that  though  men  usually  put  most  confidences  in 
the  pretences  of  faith,  yet  no  pretences  are  more  unreasonable. 

1.  Our  faith  and  persuasions  in  rehgion  is  most  commonly  im- 
printed in  us  by  our  country,  and  we  are  Christians  at  the  same  rate 
as  we  are  English  or  Spaniards,  or  of  such  a  family ;  our  reason  is 
first  stained  and  spotted  with  the  dye  of  our  kindred  and  country, 
and  our  education  puts  it  in  grain,  and  whatsoever  is  against  this  we 

f  [Vid.  Ep.  ccliii.  col.  1605  E.] 
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are  taught  to  call  a  temptation ;  in  the  meantime^  we  call  these  acci- 
dental and  artificial  persuasions  by  the  name  of  faith,  which  is  only 
the  air  of  the  country,  or  an  heir-loom  of  the  family,  or  the  daughter 
of  a  present  interest.  Whatever  it  was  that  brought  us  in,  we  are 
to  take  care  that  when  we  are  in,  our  faith  be  noble,  and  stand  upon 
its  most  proper  and  most  reasonable  foundation ;  it  concerns  us  better 
to  understand  that  religion  which  we  call  faith,  and  that  faith  where- 
by we  hope  to  be  saved. 

2.  The  fEQth  and  the  whole  religion  of  many  men  is  the  produc- 
tion of  fear.  Men  are  threatened  into  their  persuasions,  and  the  iron 
rod  of  a  tyrant  converts  whole  nations  to  his  principles,  when  the 
wise  discourses  of  the  religion  seem  dull  as  sleep,  and  unprevailing 
as  the  talk  of  childhood.  That's  but  a  deceitful  faith,  which  our 
timorousness  begot,  and  our  weakness  nurses  and  brings  up.  The 
religion  of  a  Christian  is  immortal,  and  certain,  and  persuasive,  anfi 
inf^ble,  and  unalterable,  and  therefore  needs  not  be  received  by 
human  and  weak  convoys,  Uke  worldly  and  mortal  religions:  that 
faith  is  lukewarm,  and  easy,  and  trifling,  which  is  only  a  belief  of 
that  which  a  man  wants  courage  to  disbelieve. 

8.  The  faith  of  many  men  is  such  that  they  dare  not  trust  it ;  they 
will  talk  of  it,  and  serve  vanity,  or  their  lust,  or  their  company,  or 
their  interest  by  it,  but  when  the  matter  comes  to  a  pinch,  they  dare 
not  trust  it.  When  Antisthenes**  was  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
Orpheus,  the  priest  told  him  that  all  that  were  of  that  religion  imme- 
diately after  death  should  be  perfectly  happy* ;  the  philosopher  asked 
him  why  he  did  not  die,  if  he  believed  what  he  said  ?  Such  a  faith 
as  that  was  fine  to  talk  of  at  table,  or  eating  the  sacrifices  of  the 
religion,  when  the  mystic  man  was  tvO^os,  full  of  wine  and  flesh,  of 
confidence  and  rehgion ;  but  to  die,  is  a  more  material  consideration, 
and  to  be  chosen  upon  no  grounds  but  such  a  faith  which  really 
comes  from  God,  and  can  secure  our  reason,  and  our  choice,  and 
perfect  our  interest  and  designs.  And  it  hath  been  long  observed 
concerning  those  bold  people  that  use  their  reason  against  God  that 
gave  it,  they  have  one  persuasion  in  their  health,  and  another  in  their 
sickness  and  fears;  when  they  are  well  they  blaspheme,  when  they 
die  they  are  superstitious.  It  was  Bias's*  case;  when  he  was  poisoned 
by  the  atheisms  of  Theodorus,  no  man  died  more  like  a  coward  and  a 
fool ;  "  as  if  the  gods  were  to  come  and  go  as  Bias  pleased  to  think 
and  talk  -*'  so  one  said  of  his  folly.  If  God  be  to  be  feared  when  we 
die.  He  is  also  to  be  feared  in  all  our  life,  for  He  can  for  ever  make  us 


^  [Diog.  Laert,  lib.  vi.  cap.  i.  §  4.  torn.  [Sophocl.  apud  Plut  de  audiend.  poet 

ii.  p.  3.]  interpr.  Xylandr.,  torn.  vi.  p.  76.] 

*  His  qui  sacris  visis  abeunt  ad  inferos  ^  [Rather,  Bion's. — See  Diog.  Laert, 

Homines  beati  sunt,  solis  quia  vivere  lib.  iv.  §  55.  (4to.  Atnstel.  1692)  and  on 

Contingit  illic  istis  ;  turba  estera  the  confusion  of  the  names,   Casaubou 

Omni  malorum  generi  incidit  and  Menage  on  §  48.] 
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die ;  He  that  will  do  it  once,  and  that  when  He  please,  can  always. 
And  therefore  all  those  persuasions  against  God  and  against  rehgion, 
are  only  the  production  of  vicious  passions,  of  drink  or  fancy,  of  con- 
fidence and  Ignorance,  of  boldness  or  vile  appetites,  of  vanity  or 
fierceness,  of  pride  or  flatteries ;  and  atheism  is  a  proportion  so  un- 
natural and  monstrous,  that  it  can  never  dwell  in  a  man's  heart  as 
faith  does,  in  health  and  sickness,  in  peace  and  war,  in  company  and 
alone,  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  a  design;  but  comes  from 
weak  principles,  and  leaves  shallow  and  superficial  impressions;  but 
when  men  endeavour  to  strengthen  and  confirm  it,  they  only  strive  to 
make  themselves  worse  than  they  can.  Naturally  a  man  cannot  be 
an  atheist,  for  he  that  is  so  must  have  something  within  him  that  is 
worse  either  than  man  or  devil. 

4.  Some  measure  their  faith  by  shows  and  appearances,  by  cere- 
monies and  names,  by  professions  and  little  institutions.  Diogenes^ 
was  angry  at  the  siUy  priest  that  thought  he  should  be  inmiortai 
because  he  was  a  priest,  and  would  not  promise  so  concerning 
Agesilaus  and  Epaminondas,  two  noble  Greeks,  that  had  preserved 
their  countiy  and  lived  virtuously.  The  faith  of  a  Christian  hath  no 
signification  at  all  but  obedience  and  charity ;  if  men  be  just  and 
charitable  and  good,  and  Uve  according  to  their  faith,  then  only  they 
are  Christians;  whatsoever  else  is  pretended  is  but  a  shadow  and 
the  image  of  a  grace ;  for  since  in  all  the  sects  and  institutions  of 
the  world  the  professors  did  in  some  reasonable  sort  conform  to  the 
rules  of  the  profession,  (as  appears  in  all  the  schools  of  philosophers, 
and  religions  of  the  world,  and  the  practices  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
usages  and  the  country  customs  of  the  Turks,)  it  is  a  strange  dis- 
honour to  Christianity  that  in  it  alone  men  should  pretend  to  the 
faith  of  it,  and  do  notliing  of  what  it  persuades  and  commands  upon 
the  account  of  those  promises  which  it  makes  us  to  believe.  He 
that  means  to  please  God  by  his  faith,  must  have  his  faith  begot- 
ten in  him  by  the  Spirit  of  God  and  proper  arguments  of  religion ; 
he  must  profess  it  without  fe^  he  must  dare  to  die  for  it,  and  resolve 
to  Uve  according  to  its  institution ;  he  must  grow  more  confident  and 
more  holy,  have  fewer  doubtings  and  more  virtues,  he  must  be  reso- 
lute and  constant^  far  from  indMerency,  and  above  secular  regards; 
he  must  by  it  regulate  his  Ufe,  and  value  it  above  his  life ;  he  must 
"  contend  earnesUy  for  the  faith","  by  the  most  prevailing  arguments, 
by  the  arguments  of  holy  living  and  ready  dying,  by  zeal  and  pa- 
tience, by  conformity  and  humility,  by  reducing  words  to  actions,  fair 
discourses  to  perfect  persuasions,  by  loving  the  article,  and  increasing 
in  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God  and  His  son  Jesus  Christ ;  and 
then  his  faith  is  not  negligent,  deceitful,  artificial,  and  improper; 
but  true,  and  holy,  and  reasonable,  and  useful,  zealous  and  sufficient ; 
and  therefore  can  never  be  reproved. 

1  [Diog.  Laert,  lib.  vi.  cap.iL  §  6.  torn.  ii.  p.  28.]  "  [Jude  3.] 
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Secondly,  our  prayers"  and  devotions  must  be  fervent  and  zealous^ 
not  cold,  patient,  easy,  and  soon  rejected :  but  supported  by  a  patient 
spirit,  set  forwards  bv  importunity,  continued  by  perseverance,  waited 
on  by  attention  and  a  present  mind,  carried  along  with  holy  but 
strong  desires,  and  ballasted  with  resignation  and  conformity  to  the 
divine  will;  and  then  it  is  as  God  likes  it,  and  does  the  work  to 
Qod's  glory  and  our  interest  effectively.  He  that  asks  with  a  doubt- 
ing mind  and  a  lazy  desire,  begs  for  nothing  but  to  be  denied ;  we 
must  in  our  prayers  be  earnest  and  fervent,  or  else  we  shall  have  but 
a  cold  answer ;  for  God  gives  His  grace  according  as  we  can  receive 
it;  and  whatsoever  evil  returns  we  meet  in  our  prayers  when  we  ask 
for  good  things,  is  wholly  by  reason  of  our  wandering  spirits  and  cold 
desires ;  we  have  reason  to  complain  that  our  minds  wander  in  our 
prayers,  and  our  diversions  are  more  prevailing  than  all  our  arts  of 
application  and  detention ;  and  we  wander  sometimes  even  when  we 
pray  against  wandering :  and  it  is  in  some  degrees  natural  and  un- 
evitable :  but  although  the  evil  is  not  wholly  to  be  cured,  yet  the 
symptoms  are  to  be  eased ;  and  if  our  desires  were  strong  and  fer- 
vent, our  minds  would  in  the  same  proportion  be  present.  We  see 
it  by  a  certain  and  regular  experience ;  what  we  love  passionately,  we 
perpetually  think  on,  and  it  returns  upon  us  whether  we  will  or  no ; 
and  in  a  great  fear  the  apprehension  cannot  be  shaken  off;  and  there- 
fore if  our  desires  of  holy  things  were  strong  and  earnest,  we  should 
most  certainly  attend  our  prayers :  it  is  a  more  violent  affection  to 
other  things  that  carries  us  off  from  this ;  and  therefore  if  we  loved 
passionately  what  we  ask  for  daily,  we  should  ask  with  hearty  desires^ 
and  an  earnest  appetite,  and  a  present  spirit ;  and  however  it  be  very 
easy  to  have  our  thoughts  wander,  yet  it  is  our  indifferency  and  luke- 
warmness  that  makes  it  so  natural :  and  you  may  observe  it,  that  so 
long  as  the  light  shines  bright,  and  the  fires  of  devotion  and  desires 
flame  out,  so  long  the  mina  of  a  man  stands  close  to  the  altar,  and 
waits  upon  the  sacrifice ;  but  as  the  fires  die  and  desires  decay,  so  the 
mind  steals  away,  and  walks  abroad  to  see  the  little  images  of  beauty 
and  pleasure  which  it  beholds  in  the  falling  stars  and  little  glow-worms 
of  the  world.  The  river  that  runs  slow  and  creeps  by  the  banks,  and 
begs  leave  of  every  turf  to  let  it  pass,  is  drawn  into  little  hoUownesses, 
and  spends  itself  in  smaller  portions,  and  dies  with  diversion;  but 
when  it  runs  with  vigorousness  and  a  fall  stream,  and  breaks  down 
every  obstacle,  making  it  even  as  its  own  brow,  it  stays  not  to  be 
tempted  by  little  avocations,  and  to  creep  into  holes,  but  runs  into 
the  sea  through  fall  and  useful  channels :  so  is  a  man's  prayer ;  if  it 
moves  upon  the  feet  of  an  abated  appetite,  it  wanders  into  the  society 
of  every  trifling  accident,  and  stays  at  the  comers  of  the  fancy,  and 
talks  with  every  object  it  meets,  and  cannot  arrive  at  heaven ;  but 
when  it  is  carried  upon  the  wings  of  passion  and  strong  desires,  a 
swift  motion  and  a  nungry  appetite,  it  passes  on  through  all  the 

•  See  Sennons  of  the  Return  of  Prayer,  part  II. 
IV.  M 
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intermedial  regions  of  clouds^  and  stays  not  till  it  dwells  at  tlie  foot 
of  the  throne  where  mercy  sits^  and  thence  sends  holy  showers  of 
refreshment.  I  deny  not  but  some  little  drops  will  turn  aside^  and 
&U  from  the  full  channel  by  the  weakness  of  the  banks  and  hollow- 
ness  of  the  passage ;  but  the  main  course  is  still  continued :  and 
although  the  most  earnest  and  devout  persons  feel  and  complain  of 
some  looseness  of  spirit  and  unfixed  attentions,  yet  their  love  and 
their  desire  secure  the  main  portions,  and  make  the  prayer  to  be 
^^fitrong,  fervent,  and  effectual.  Any  thing  can  be  done  by  him  that 
earnestly  desires  what  he  ought;  secure  but  your  affections  and 
passions,  and  then  no  temptation  will  be  too  strong ;  '  A  wise  man, 
and  a  full  resolution,  and  an  earnest  spirit,  can  do  any  thing  of  duty/ 
but  evenr  temptation  prevails  when  we  are  willing  to  die ;  and  we 
usually  lend  nothing  to  devotion  but  the  offices  that  flatter  our 
passions ;  we  can  desire  and  pray  for  any  thing  that  may  serve  our 
lust,  or  promote  those  ends  which  we  covet,  but  ought  to  fear  and 
flee  from:  but  the  same  earnestness  if  it  were  transplanted  into 
reli^on  and  our  prayers,  would  serve  all  the  needs  of  the  spirit,  but 
for  want  of  it  we  do  "  the  Lord's  work  deceitfully .'' 

Thirdly,  our  charity  also  must  be  fervent.  Malus  est  miles  qui 
dueem  suum  gemens  eequitur^,  *  he  that  follows  his  general  with  a 
heavy  inarch  and  a  heavy  heart,  is  but  an  ill  soldier;  but  our  iutj 
to  God  should  be  hugely  pleasing,  and  we  should  rejoice  in  it :  it 
must  pass  on  to  action,  and  do  the  action  vigorously ;  it  is  called  in 
•oripture  k<^os  iyimis^y '  the  labour  and  travail  of  love.'  '  A  friend 
«t  a  sneeze  and  an  alms-basket  full  of  prayers,'  a  love  that  is  lazy 
and  a  service  that  is  useless  and  a  pity  without  support,  are  the 
images  and  colours  of  that  grace,  whose  very  constitution  and  design 
is  beneficence  and  well-doing.  He  that  loves  passionately  will  not 
only  do  all  that  his  friend  needs,  but  all  that  himself  can;  for 
although  the  law  of  charity  is  fulfilled  by  acts  of  profit,  and  bounty, 
and  obedience,  and  labour,  yet  it  hath  no  other  measures  but  the 
proportions  and  abundance  of  a  good  mind ;  and  according  to  this, 
Ood  requires  that  we  be  iF€pia-4reiovT€s  h  r^  fpY9f  ^^  KvpCov% 
'  abounmng,'  and  that '  always,  in  the  work  of  the  Lord ;'  if  we  love 
passionately,  we  shall  do  all  this :  for  love  endures  labour  and  calls 
it  pleasure,  it  spends  all  and  counts  it  a  gain,  it  suffers  incon- 
vemenoes  and  is  quickly  reconciled  to  them ;  if  dishonours  and  af- 
fronts be  to  be  endured^  love  smiles  and  calls  them  favours^  and 
wears  them  wiOingly. 

AHi'  jaenere  Hgati 

Turpiter ;  atque  aUquii  de  Diis  non  trismus  optet 
Sic  fieri  tuzpU; 

^'It  is  the  Lord,''  said  David',  and  ''I  will  yet  be  more  vile,  and  it 
shall  be  honour  unto  me;"  thus  did  the  disGiples  of  our  Lord  go 

•  rVicL  Sen.  ep.  CTil  torn.  iL  p.  528]  '  [•  mi*  ecL— OvicL  met  ir.  186.] 

»     I  Thess.  L  3  ;  Heb.  tL  10.]  '  [2  S«m.  tL  22.] 

«  [1  Cor.  XV.  68.] 
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from  tribunals^  rejoicmg  that  they  were  aooounted  worthy  to  suffer 
stripes  for  that  beloved  Name';  and  we  are  commanded  to  ^rejoice 
in  persecutions/  to  'resist  unto  blood/  to  'strive  to  enter  in  at  the 
strait  gate/  'not  to  be  weary  of  well-doing;'  do  it  hugely,  and  do  it 
always.  Nan  enim  votis  neque  suppliciis  muUebribus  ausnUa  Deorum 
parantur;  sed  vigilando,  agendo y  bene  consulendo,  omnia  prospere 
cedunt^;  'no  man  can  obtain  the  favour  of  Gk)d  l^  wwds  and  im- 
perfect resolutions,  by  lazy  actions  and  a  remiss  piety ;  but  by  severe 
counsels  and  sober  actions,  by  watchfulness  and  prudence,  by  doinff 
excellent  things  with  holy  intentions  and  vigorous  prosecutions; 
M  aocordia  tete  atque  ignavuE  tradideris,  nequicmiam  I)eo9  implo- 
rabis;  if  your  virtues  be  lazy,  your  vices  will  be  Dola  and  active :  and 
therefore  Democritus  said  wdl,  that  the  painful  and  the  sofk-handed 
people  in  religion  differ  just  as  good  men  and  bad,  nimirum  tpe  bona; 
the  labouring  charity  hath  '  a  good  hope/  but  a  cool  religion  hath 
none  at  all;  and  the  distinction  vrill  have  a  sad  effect  to  eternal 
ages. 

These  are  the  great  scenes  of  duty  in  which  we  are  to  be  fervent 
and  zealous. — But  because  earnestness  and  zeal  are  circumstances  of 
a  great  latitude,  and  the  zeal  of  the  present  age  is  stark  cold  if  com- 
ps^red  to  the  fervours  of  the  apostles  and  other  holy  primitives,  and 
m  every  age  a  good  man's  care  may  turn  into  scruple  if  he  sees  that 
he  is  not  the  best  man,  because  he  may  reckon  his  own  estate  to 
stand  in  the  confines  of  darkness  because  his  spark  is  not  so  great  as 
his  neighbour's  fires,  therefore  it  is  fit  that  we  consider  concerning 
the  degrees  of  the  intention  and  forward  heats ;  for  when  we  have 
found  out  the  lowest  degrees  of  zeal  and  a  holy  fervour,  we  know 
that  duty  dwells  there,  and  whatsoever  is  above  it  is  a  degree  of  ex- 
cellence; but  all  that  is  less  than  it  is  lukewarmness^  and  tne  state  of 
an  ungracious  and  an  unaccepted  person. 

First,  no  man  is  fervent  and  zealous  as  he  ought,  but  he  that  pre- 
fers religion  before  business,  charity  before  his  own  ease,  the  relief  of 
his  brother  before  money,  heaven  before  secular  regards,  and  God 
before  his  friend  or  interest.  Whick  rule  is  not  to  be  understood 
absolutely  and  in  particular  instances,  but  always  generally;  and 
when  it  descends  to  particulars  it  must  be  in  proportion  to  circum- 
stances, and  by  their  proper  measures :  for, 

1.  In  the  whole  course  of  life  it  is  necessaiy  that  we  prefer  relidon 
before  any  state  that  is  either  contrary  to  it,  or  a  lessening  oi  its 
duties.  He  that  hath  a  state  of  life  in  which  he  cannot  at  all  in  fair 
proportions  tend  to  religion,  must  quit  great  proportions  of  that, 
that  he  may  enjoy  more  of  this;  this  is  that  which  our  blessed  Savi- 
our'* calls  '  pulling  out  the  right  eye  if  it  offend  thee.' 

2.  In  particular  actions,  wnen  the  necessity  is  equal,  he  that  does 
not  prefer  reli^on,  is  not  at  all  zealous ;  for  although  all  natural 

>  [See  AcU  y.  41.]  t  [SaUutt  Catil.,  cap.  Wl]  "  [Matt  v.  29.] 
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necessities  are  to  be  served  before  the  circumstances  and  order  of 
religion^  yet  our  belly  and  our  back,  our  liberty  and  our  life,  our 
health  and  a  friend,  are  to  be  neglected,  rather  than  a  duty,  when  it 
stands  in  its  proper  place,  and  is  required. 

8.  Although  the  things  of  God  are  by  a  necessary  zeal  to  be  pre- 
ferred before  the  things  of  the  world,  yet  we  must  take  heed  that  we 
do  not  reckon  religion  and  orders  of  worshipping  only  to  be  the 
'things  of  God,'  and  all  other  duties  to  be  the  ^  things  of  the  world  / 
for  it  was  a  pharisaical  device  to  cry  ^CorbanV  and  to  refuse  to 
relieve  their  aged  parents :  it  is  good  to  give  to  a  church,  but  it  is 
better  to  give  to  the  poor ;  and  though  they  must  be  both  provided 
for,  yet  in  cases  of  dispute  mercy  carries  the  cause  against  religion 
and  the  temple.  And  although  Mary^  was  commended  for  choosing 
the  better  part,  yet  Mary  had  done  worse  if  she  had  been  at  the  foot 
of  her  Master  when  she  should  have  relieved  a  perishing  brother. 
Martha  was  troubled  with  much  serving ;  that  was  more  than  need, 
and  therefore  she  was  to  blame ;  and  sometimes  hearing  in  some 
circumstances  may  be  more  than  needs ;  and  some  women  are  '  trou- 
bled with  over-much  hearing,*  and  then  they  had  better  have  been 
serving  the  necessities  of  their  house. 

4.  This  rule  is  not  to  be  extended  to  the  relatives  of  religion ;  for 
although  the  things  of  the  Spirit  are  better  than  the  things  of  the 
world,  yet  a  spiritual  man  is  not  in  human  regards  to  be  preferred 
before  princes  and  noble  personages.  Because  a  man  is  called  spiri- 
tual in  several  regards,  and  for  various  measures  and  manners  of 
partaking  of  the  Spirit  of  grace,  or  co-operating  toward  the  works 
of  the  Spirit :  a  kmg  and  a  bishop  both  have  callings  in  order  to 
godliness  and  honesty  and  spiritual  effects,  towards  the  advancement 
of  Christ's  kingdom  whose  representatives  severally  they  are;  but 
whether  of  these  two  works  more  immediately,  or  more  effectively, 
cannot  at  all  times  be  known,  and  therefore  from  hence  no  argument 
xan  be  drawn  concerning  doing  them  civil  regards.  And  possibly 
ihe  partaking  the  Spirit  is  a  nearer  relation  to  Him,  than  doing  His 
ministries^  and  serving  His  ends  upon  others;  and  if  relations  to 
God  and  God's  spirit  could  bring  an  obligation  of  giving  propor- 
tionable civil  honour,  every  holv  man  might  put  in  some  pretence  for 
dignities  above  some  kings  ana  some  bishops.  But  as  the  things  of 
the  Spirit  are  in  order  to  the  affairs  of  another  world,  so  they  natu- 
rally can  infer  only  such  a  relative  dignity  as  can  be  expressed  in 
spiritual  manners.  But  because  such  relanons  are  subjected  in  men 
of  this  life,  and  we  now  converse  especially  in  material  and  secular 
significations,  therefore  we  are  to  express  our  regards  to  men  of  such 
relations  by  proportionable  expressions :  but  because  civil  excellencies 
are  the  proper  ground  of  receiving  and  exacting  civil  honours,  and 
spiritual  excellencies  do  only  claim  them  accidentally  and  indirectly; 
therefore  in  titles  of  honour  and  human  regards  the  civil  pre- 

«  [Mark  tu.  11.]  ^  [Luke  x.  88—42.] 
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eminence  is  the  appendix  of  the  greatest  civil  power  and  employ- 
ment^ and  is  to  descend  in  proper  measures ;  and  for  a  spiritual  rela- 
tion to  challenge  a  temporal  dignity  is  as  if  the  best  music  should 
challenge  the  best  clothes,  or  a  lutestring  should  contend  with  a  rose 
for  the  honour  of  the  greatest  sweetness.  Add  to  this,  that  although 
temporal  things  are  in  order  to  spiritual,  and  therefore  are  less 
perfect,  yet  this  is  not  so  naturally ;  for  temporal  things  are  properly 
in  order  to  the  felicity  of  man  in  his  proper  and  present  constitution ; 
and  it  is  by  a  supernatural  grace  that  now  they  are  thrust  forward  to 
a  higher  end  of  grace  and  glory ;  and  therefore  temporal  things,  and 
persons,  and  callings,  have  properly  the  chiefest  temporal  regard; 
and  Christ  took  nothing  of  this  away  from  them,  but  put  them 
higher,  by  sanctifying  and  ennobling  them.  But  then  the  higher 
calling  can  no  more  suppose  the  higher  man,  than  the  richest  trade 
can  suppose  the  richest  man.  From  callings  to  men  the  argument 
is  fallacious ;  and  a  smith  is  a  more  useful  man  than  he  that  teaches 
logic,  but  not  always  to  be  more  esteemed,  and  called  to  stand  at  the 
chairs  of  princes  and  nobles.  Holy  persons  and  holy  things,  and  all 
great  relations,  are  to  be  valued  by  general  proportions  to  their  cor- 
relatives ;  but  if  we  descend  to  make  minute  and  extfct  proportions, 
and  proportion  an  inch  of  temporal  to  a  minute  of  spirittud,  we  must 
needs  be  hugely  deceived,  unless  we  could  measure  the  motion  of  an 
angel  by  a  string,  or  the  progressions  of  the  Spirit  by  weight  and 
measure  of  the  staple.  And  yet  if  these  measures  were  taken,  it 
would  be  unreasonable  that  the  lower  of  the  higher  kind  should  be 
preferred  before  the  most  perfect  and  excellent  in  a  lower  order  of 
things.  A  man  generally  is  to  be  esteemed  above  a  woman,  but  not 
the  meanest  of  her  subjects  before  the  most  excellent  queen;  not 
always  this  man  before  this  woman.  Now  kings  and  princes  are  the 
best  in  all  temporal  dignities ;  and  therefore  if  they  had  in  them  no 
spiritual  relations  and  consequent  excellencies  (as  they  have  very 
many),  yet  are  not  to  be  undervalued  to  spiritual  relations,  which 
in  this  world  are  very  imperfect,  weak,  partisJ,  and  must  stay  till  the 
next  world  before  they  are  in  a  state  of  excellency,  propriety,  and 
perfection ;  and  then  also  all  shall  have  them  according  to  the  worth 
of  their  persons,  not  of  their  calling.  But,  lastly,  what  men  may  not 
challenge  is  not  their  just  and  proper  due ;  but  spiritual  persons  and 
the  nearest  relatives  to  God  stand  by  Him  but  so  long  as  they  dwell 
low  and  safe  in  humility,  and  rise  high  in  nothing  but  in  labours, 
and  zeal  of  souls,  and  devotion.  In  proportion  to  this  rule  a  church 
may  be  pulled  down  to  save  a  town,  and  the  vessels  of  the  church' 
may  be  sold  to  redeem  captives,  when  there  is  a  great  calamity  immi- 
nent, and  prepared  for  rehef,  and  no  other  way  to  succour  it. 

But  in  the  whole,  the  duty  of  zeal  requires  that  we  neglect  an 
ordinary  visit  rather  than  an  ordinary  prayer,  and  a  great  profit  rather 
than  omit  a  required  duty.  No  excuse  can  legitimate  a  sin ;  and  he 
that  goes  about  to  distinguish  between  his  duty  and  his  profit,  and  if 
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he  cannot  wconcile  them,  will  yet  tie  them  together  like  a  hyena  and 
a  dog,  this  man  pretends  to  religion  but  secures  the  world,  and  is 
indifferent  and  lukewarm  towards  that^  so  he  may  be  warm  and  safe 
in  the  possession  of  this. 

Secondly,  to  that  fervour  and  zeal  that  is  necessary  and  a  duty,  it 
is  required  that  we  be  constant  and  persevering.  Esto  Jldelia  ad 
mortem^,  said  the  Spirit  of  Ood  to  the  angel  of  the  church  of  Smyrna, 
'be  faithfal  unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life.'  For  he 
that  is  warm  to-day  and  cold  to-morrow,  zealous  in  his  resolution 
and  weary  in  his  practices,  fierce  in  the  beginning  and  slack  and  easy 
in  his  progress,  hath  not  yet  well  chosen  what  side  he  will  be  of;  he 
sees  not  reason  enough  for  religion,  and  he  hath  not  confidence 
enough  for  its  contrary ;  and  therefore  he  is  duplicis  animi,  as  St. 
James ^  calls  him,  'of  a  doubtful  mind.'  Tor  reHgion  is  worth  as 
much  to-day  as  it  was  yesterday,  and  tliat  cannot  change  though  we 
do ;  and  if  we  do,  we  have  left  God,  and  whither  he  can  go  that  goes 
from  Ood,  his  own  sorrows  will  soon  enough  instruct  him.  This  fire 
must  never  go  out,  but  it  must  be  like  the  fire  of  heaven;  it  must 
shine  Hke  the  stars;  though  sometimes  covered  with  a  cloud  or 
obscured  by  a  greater  light,  yet  they  dwell  for  ever  in  their  orbs,  and 
Walk  in  their  circles,  and  observe  their  circumstances,  but  go  not  out 
by  day  nor  night,  and  set  not  when  kings  die,  nor  are  extinguished 
when  nations  change  their  government :  so  must  the  zeal  of  a  Christian 
be,  a  constant  incentive  of  his  duty ;  and  though  sometimes  his  hand 
is  drawn  back  by  violence  or  need,  and  his  prayers  shortened  by  the 
importunity  of  business,  and  some  parts  omitted  by  necessities  and 
just  comphances,  yet  still  the  fire  is  kept  alive ;  it  bums  within  when 
the  light  breaks  not  forth,  and  is  eternal  as  the  orb  of  fire,  or  the 
embers  of  the  altar  of  incense. 

Thirdly,  no  man  is  zealous  as  he  ought,  but  he  that  delights  in  the 
service  of  God ;  without  this  no  man  can  persevere,  but  must  faint 
under  the  continual  pressure  of  an  uneasy  load.  If  a  man  goes  to 
his  prayers  as  children  go  to  school,  or  give  alms  as  those  that  pay 
contribution,  and  meditate  with  the  same  wiUingness  with  which 
young  men  die,  this  man  does  personam  sustinere,  '  he  acts  a  parf 
which  he  cannot  long  personate,  but  will  find  so  many  excuses  and 
silly  devices  to  omit  ms  duty,  such  tricks  to  run  from  that  which  will 
make  him  happy ;  he  will  so  watch  the  eyes  of  men,  and  be  so  sure 
to  do  nothing  in  private ;  he  will  so  often  distinguish  and  mince  the 
duty  into  minutes  and  little  particles,  he  will  so  tie  himself  to  the 
letter  of  the  law,  and  be  so  careless  of  the  intention  and  spiritual  de- 
sign, he  will  be  punctual  in  the  ceremony  and  trifling  in  the  secret, 
and  he  will  be  so  well  pleased  when  he  is  hindered  by  an  accident  not 
of  his  own  procuring,  and  will  have  so  many  devices  to  defeat  his 
duty,  and  to  cozen  himself,  that  he  will  certainly  manifest  that  he  is 
afraid  of  religion,  and  secretly  hates  it ;  he  counts  it  a  burden  and  an 

•  [Re?,  a  10.]  •  [Chap.  i.  8.] 
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objection,  and  then  the  man  is  sure  to  leave  it  when  his  drcnmstanees 
are  so  fitted.  But  if  we  dehght  in  it,  we  enter  into  a  portion  of  the 
reward  as  soon  as  we  begin  the  work,  and  the  very  grace  shall  be 
stronger  than  the  temptation  in  its  veij  pretence  of  pleasure ;  and 
therefore  it  must  needs  be  pleasing  to  God,  because  it  confesses  Qt)d 
to  be  the  best  master,  religion  the  best  work,  and  it  serves  God  with 
ehoice  and  will,  and  reconciles  our  nature  to  it,  and  entertains  our 
appetite ;  and  then  there  is  no  ansa  or  *  handle^  left,  whereby  we  can 
easily  be  drawn  from  duty,  when  all  parties  are  pleased  with  the 
employment.  But  this  dehght  is  not  to  be  understood  as  if  it  were 
always  required  that  we. should  feel  an  actual  cheerfulness  and  sensi- 
ble joy;  such  as  was  that  of  Jonathan,  when  he  hsul  newly  tasted 
honey,  and  the  light  came  into  hia  eyes,  and  he  was  refreshed  and 
pleasant.  This  happens  sometimes,  when  Gbd  pleases  to  entice  or 
reward  a  man's  vgmi  with  little  antepasts  of  heaven;  but  such  t 
delight  only  is  necessary  and  a  duty,  that  we  always  choose  our  doty 
rq^darl  V,  and  undervalue  the  pleasures  of  temptation,  and  proceed  in 
tlw  wont  of  grace  with  a  firm  choice  and  unabated  election ;  our  joy 
must  be  a  ioy  of  hope,  a  joy  at  the  least  of  confident  sufferers,  th« 
jovs  of  &ith  and  expectation ;  "  rejoicing  in  hope^,''  so  the  ]q)ostle 
calls  it;  that  is,  a  going  forward  upon  snch  a  persuasion  as  sees  tide 
jojTs  of  God  laid  up  for  the  children  of  men :  and  so  the  sun  may 
slune  under  a  cloud;  and  a  man  may  rejoice  in  persecntion,  and 
delight  in  losses ;  that  is,  thoi^h  his  outward  man  groans  and  faints, 
and  dies,  yet  his  spirit,  6  taaa  auOfmiro^,  *  the  inner  man,'  is  confident 
and  industrious,  and  hath  a  hope  by  which  it  lives  and  works  unto 
the  end.  It  was  the  case  of  our  blessed  Saviour  in  His  agony;  His 
''  soul  was  exceeding  sorrowful  unto  death®,''  and  the  load  of  His 
Father's  anger  crushed  His  shoulder  and  bowed  His  knees  to  the 

Sound;  and  yet  He  chose  it,  and  still  went  forward,  and  resolved  to 
e,  and  did  so ;  and  what  we  choose  we  delight  in ;  and  we  think  it 
to  be  eUgible,  and  therefore  amiable,  and  fit  by  its  proper  excellencies 
and  appendages  to  be  delighted  in ;  it  is  not  pleasant  to  the  flesh  at 
all  times,  for  its  dignity  is  spiritual  and  heavenly ;  but  therefore  it  is 
proportioned  to  the  spirit,  which  is  as  heavenly  as  the  reward,  and 
therefore  can  feel  the  joys  of  it  when  the  body  hangs  the  head  and  is 
uneasy  and  troubled. 

These  are  the  necessary  parts  of  zeal,  of  which  if  any  man  fails  he 
is  in  a  state  of  lukewarmness ;  and  that  is  a  spiritual  death.  As  a 
banished  man  or  a  condemned  person  is  dead  civilly ;  he  is  d&mnutiM 
eapite,  he  is  not  reckoned  in  the  census,  nor  partakes  ot  the  privi- 
leges, nor  goes  for  a  person,  but  is  reckoned  among  things  in  the 
possession  of  others :  so  is  a  lukewarm  person ;  he  is  corde  demi- 
ntUus,  he  is  spiritually  dead,  his  heart  is  estranged  from  God,  his 
affections  are  lessened,  his  hope  diminished,  and  his  title  cancelled ; 
and  he  remains  so,  unless  first,  he  prefers  religion  before  the  w(»fld ; 

»>  [Rom.  xil  12.]  «  [Matt  xxvi.  3a] 
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and  secondly^  spiritaallv  rejoices  in  doing  his  duty ;  and  thirdly^  do 
it  constantly^  and  with  perseverance.  These  are  the  heats  and 
warmth  of  liife;  whatsoever  is  less  than  this  is  a  disease^  and  leads  to 
the  coldness  and  dishonours  of  the  grave. 


'    ,       SERMON  XIV. 

§  S.  So  long  as  our  zeal  and  forwardness  in  religion  hath  only 
these  constituent  parts^  it  hath  no  more  than  can  keep  the  duty 
alive:  but  beyond  this  there  are  many  degrees  of  earnestness  and 
vehemence,  which  are  progressions  towards  the  state  of  perfection, 
which  every  man  ought  to  design  and  desire  to  be  added  to  his 
portion :  oi  this  sort  I  reckon  frequency  in  prayer,  and  alms  above 
our  estate. — Concerning  which  two  instances  I  nave  these  two  cau- 
tions to  insert ; — 

1.  Concerning  frequency  in  prayer,  it  is  an  act  of  zeal  so  ready 
and  prepared  for  the  spirit  of  a  man,  so  easy  and  useful,  so  without 
objection,  and  so  fitted  for  every  man^s  afiairs,  his  necessities  and 
possibilities,  that  he  that  prays  but  seldom  cannot  in  any  sense  pre- 
tend to  be  a  reUgious  person.  For  in  scripture  there  is  no  other  rule 
for  the  frequency  of  prayer  given  us,  but  by  such  words  which  signify 
we  should  do  it  'always/  'pray  continually;'  and,  "men  ought 
always  to  pray  and  not  to  faint.''  And  then  men  have  so  many 
necessities,  that  if  we  should  esteem  our  needs  to  be  the  circum- 
stances and  positive  determination  of  our  times  of  prayer,  we  should 
be  very  far  from  admitting  limitation  of  the  former  words,  but  they 
must  mean  that  we  ought  to  pray  frequently  every  day.  For  in 
danger  and  trouble,  natural  religion  teaches  us  to  pray ;  in  a  festival 
fortune,  our  prudence  and  our  needs  enforce  us  equally.  For  though 
we  feel  not  a  present  smart,  yet  we  are  certain  then  is  our  biggest 
danger :  and  if  we  observe  how  the  world  treats  her  darlings,  men  of 
riches  and  honour,  of  prosperity  and  great  success,  we  cannot  but 
confess  them  to  be  the  most  miserable  of  all  men,  as  being  in  the 
greatest  danger  of  losing  their  biggest  interest.  For  they  are  bigger 
than  the  iron  hand  of  law,  and  they  cannot  be  restrained  with  fear ; 
the  hand  grasps  a  power  of  doing  all  that  which  their  evil  heart  can 
desire,  and  thev  cannot  be  restrained  with  disability  to  sin  :  they  are 
flattered  by  all  mean,  and  base,  and  indiligent  persons,  wliich  are 
the  greatest  part  of  mankind ;  but  few  men  dare  reprove  a  potent 
sinner ;  he  shall  every  day  be  flattered  and  seldom  counselled :  and 
his  great  reflections  and  opinions  of  his  condition  makes  him  im» 
patient  of  reproof,  and  so  he  cannot  be  restrained  with  modesty. 
And  therefore  as  the  needs  of  the  poor  man,  his  rent-day,  and  the 
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cries  of  his  children,  and  the  oppression  he  groans  under,  and  his 
lvaKo\6Koi,Tos  lUpiiJLva^,  his  uneasy,  'ill-sleeping  care,^  will  make 
him  run  to  his  prayers,  that  in  heaven  a  new  decree  may  be  passed 
every  day  for  the  provisions  of  his  daily  bread :  so  the  greater  needs 
of  the  rich,  their  temptations  and  their  dangers,  the  flattery  and  the 
vanity,  the  power  and  the  pride,  their  business  and  evil  estate  of  the 
whole  world  upon  them,  calls  upon  them  to  be  zealous  in  this  in- 
stance, that  they  '  pray  often,^  that  they  '  pray  without  ceasing.'    For 
there  is  great  reason  they  should  do   so,  and  great  security  and 
advantage,  if  they  do ;  for  he  that  prays  well  and  prays  often  must 
needs  be  a  good  and  a  blessed  man :  and  truly  he  that  does  not, 
deserve^s  no  pity  for  his  misery ;  for  when  all  the  troubles  and  dangers 
of  his  condition  may  turn  into  his  good  if  he  will  but  desire  they 
should ;  when  upon  such  easy  terms  he  may  be  happy,  for  there  is  no 
more  trouble  in  it  than  this,  "  Ask  and  ye  shall  receive,"  that's  all 
that  is  required,  no  more  turnings  and  variety  in  their  road ;  when,  I 
say,  at  so  cheap  a  rate  a  poor  man  may  be  provided  for,  and  a  rich 
man  may  escape  danmation,  he  that  refuses  to  apply  himself  to  this 
remedy  quickly,  earnestly,  zealously,  and  constantly,  deserves  the 
3mart  of  his  poverty,  and  the  care  of  it,  and  the  scorn,  if  he  be  poor ; 
and  if  he  be  rich,  it  is  fit  he  should,  because  he  desires  it,  die  by  the 
evils  of  his  proper  danger.     It  was  observed  by  Cassian*,  Orantibus 
maxime  insidiantur  damones,  '  the  devil  is  more  busy  to  disturb  our 
prayers  than  to  hinder  any  thing  else.'     For  else  it  cannot  be  ima- 
gined why  we  should  be  brought  to  pray  so  seldom,  and  to  be  so 
Estless  to  them,  and  so  trifling  at  them.     No,  the  devil  knows  upon 
what  hard  terms  he  stands  with  the  praying  man ;  he  also  knows  that 
it  is  a  mighty  emanation  of  God's  infinite  goodness  and  a  strange 
desire  of  saving  mankind,  that  He  hath  to  so  easy  a  duty  promised 
such  mighty  blessings.     For  God  knowing  that  upon  hard  terms  we 
would  not  accept  of  heaven  itself,  and  yet  hell  was  so  intolerable  a 
state,  that  God  who  loved  us  would  affix  heaven  to  a  state  of  prayer 
and  devotion ;  this  because  the  devil  knows  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
arts  of  the  divine  mercy  he  labours  infinitely  to  supplant ;  and  if  he 
can  but  make  men  unwilling  to  pray,  or  to  pray  coldly  or  to  pray 
seldom,  he  secures  his  interest,  and  destroys  the  man's.     And  it  is 
infinitely  strange  that  he  can  and  doth  prevail  so  much  in  this  so 
unreasonable  temptation;  opposuisti  nubem  ne  transiret  oratio,  the 
mourning  prophet  complained',  'there  was  a  cloud  passed  between 
heaven  and  the  prayer  of  Judah;'  a  little  thing,  God  knows;  it  was 
a  wall,  which  might  have  been  blown  down  with  a  few  hearty  sighs, 
and  a  few  penitential  tears ;  or  if  the  prayers  had  ascended  in  a  full 
and  numerous  body,  themselves  would  have   broken  through  that 
Httle  partition ;  but  so  the  devil  prevails  often ;  opponit  nubem ,  '  he 
claps  a  cloud  between  :'  some  little  objection;  'a  stranger  is  come;' 
or  'my  head  aches;'  or  'the  church  is  too  cold;'  or  'I  have  letters 

««  [Aristoph.  Nub.  420.]  «  [Collat.  ix.  cap.  35.  p.  529.]         '  Lam.  iii.  44. 
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to  write/  or, ' I  am  not  dispoeed /  or,  ^it  is  not  yet  time;'  or,  'the 
time  is  past  -.'  these  and  such  as  these  are  the  clouds  the  devil  claps 
between  heaven  and  us ;  but  these  are  such  impotent  objections,  that 
they  were  as  soon  confuted  as  pretended,  by  all  men  that  are  not 
fool^  or  professed  enemies  of  religion,  but  that  they  are  clouds,  which 
sometimes  look  like  lions  and  bears,  castles  and  walls  of  fire,  armies 
and  horses ;  and  indeed  are  any  thing  that  a  man  will  fancy ;  and  the 
smallest  article  of  objection  managed  and  conducted  by  the  devil's 
arts,  and  meeting  with  a  wretchless,  careless,  indevout  spirit,  is  a 
lion  in  the  way,  and  a  deep  river;  it  is  impassable,  and  it  is  impreg- 
nable. 

U€<l>iXxiC  KAkoi  iav  S^/yuova  Korlhwo'i,  fXa<l>oi  t^  KXt(Av6fj^^,  as 
the  sophister  said  in  the  Greek  comedy,  '  Clouds  become  any  thing 
as  they  are  represented;  wolves  to  Simon,  harts  to  Gleonymus;'  for 
the  devil  fits  us  with  clouds  according  as  we  can  be  abused ;  and  if 
we  love  afiairs  of  the  world,  he  can  contrive  its  circumstances  so  that 
they  shall  cross  our  prayers ;  and  so  it  is  in  every  instance :  and  the 
best  way  to  cure  this  evil  is  praver ;  pray  often,  and  pray  zealously, 
and  the  Sun  of  righteousness  will  scatter  these  douds,  and  warm  our 
hearts  with  His  holy  fires :  but  it  is  in  this  as  in  all  acquired  habits ; 
the  habit  makes  the  actions  easy  and  pleasant ;  but  this  habit  cannot 
be  gotten  without  frequent  actions:  habits  are  the  daughters  of 
action;  but  then  they  nurse  their  mother,  and  produce  daughters 
after  her  image,  but  feir  more  beautiful  and  prosperous.  Tor  in  fre- 
quent prayer  there  is  so  much  rest  and  pleasure,  that  as  soon  as  ever 
it  is  perceived  the  contrary  temptation  appears  unreasonable ;  none 
are  so  unwilling  to  pray  as  they  that  pray  seldom ;  for  they  that  do 
pray  often,  and  with  zed  and  passion  and  desire,  feel  no  trouble  so 
great  as  when  they  are  forced  to  omit  their  holy  offices  and  hours  of 
prayer.  It  concerns  the  devil's  interest  to  keep  us  from  all  the 
experience  of  the  rewards  of  a  frequent  and  holy  prayer ;  and  so  long 
as  you  will  not  try  and  "  taste  how  good  and  gracious  the  Lord  is**" 
to  the  praying  man,  so  long  you  cannot  see  the  evil  of  your  coldness 
and  lukewarm  state ;  but  if  you  would  but  try,  though  it  be  but  for 
curiosity's  sake,  and  inform  yourselves  in  the  vanity  of  things,  and 
the  truth  of  pretences,  and  the  certainty  of  theological  propositions, 
you  should  find  yourselves  taken  in  a  golden  snare,  which  will  tie 
}ou  to  nothing  but  felicity,  and  safety,  and  holiness,  and  pleasures. — 
But  then  the  caution  which  I  intended  to  insert,  is  this ;  that  fre- 
quency in  prayers,  and  that  part  of  zeal  which  relates  to  it,  is  to  be 
upon  no  account  but  of  a  holy  spirit,  a  wise  heart,  and  reasonable 
persuasion;  for  if  it  begins  upon  passion  or  fear,  in  imitation  of 
others,  or  desires  of  reputation,  honour  and  fantastic  principles,  it 
^  ill  be  unblessed  and  weary,  unprosperous  and  without  return  or 
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satisfaction;  therefore  if  it  happen  to  begin  upon  a  weak  principle, 
be  veiy  curions  to  change  the  motive,  and  with  all  speed  let  it  be 
tamed  into  religion  and  the  love  of  holy  things :  then  let  it  be  as 
frequent  as  it  can  prudently,  it  cannot  be  amiss. 

When  you  are  entered  into  a  state  of  zealous  prayer  and  a  regular 
devotion,  whatever  interruption  you  can  meet  with,  observe  their 
eauses,  and  be  sure  to  make  them  uregular,  seldom,  and  contingent, 
that  your  omissions  may  be  seldom  and  casual,  as  a  bare  accident, 
for  which  no  provisions  can  be  made :  for  if  ever  it  come  that  you 
take  any  thing  habitually  and  constantly  from  your  prayers,  or  that 
you  distract  from  them  very  frequently,  it  cannot  be  but  you  will 
oecome  troublesome  to  yourself;  your  prayers  will  be  uneasy,  they 
will  seem  hindrances  to  your  more  necessary  affairs  of  passion  ana 
interest,  and  the  things  of  the  world :  and  it  will  not  stand  still  till 
it  comes  to  apostasy,' and  a  direct  despite  and  contempt  of  holy 
things.  For  it  was  an  old  rule,  and  of  a  sad  experience,  TepidiUu  n 
eaUum  obduxerii  fiet  apostasia,  *  if  your  lukewarmness  be  habitual 
and  a  state  of  life,  if  it  once  be  hardened  by  the  usages  of  many  days^ 
it  changes  the  whole  state  of  the  man,  it  makes  hun  an  apostate  to 
devotion/  Therefore  be  infinitely  careful  in  this  particular,  always 
remembering  the  saying  of  St.  G^sostom,  Docendi,  pradicandi 
officia  et  alia  cesutnt  suo  tempore, precandi  autem  nunquam,  'there 
are  seasons  for  teaching,  and  preaching,  and  other  outward  ofBces ; 
but  prayer  is  the  duty  of  all  times,  and  of  all  persons,  and  in  all  con- 
tingences ;  from  other  things  in  many  cases  we  may  be  excused,  but 
from  prayer  never:'  in  this  therefore  koA^i;  (rjkoi/aBM^,  'it  is  good 
to  be  zealous/ 

2.  Concerning  the  second  instance  I  named,  viz.,  to  give  alms 
above  our  estate,  it  is  an  excdlent  act  of  zeal,  and  needs  no  other 
caution  to  make  it  secure  from  illusion  and  danger,  but  that  our 
^ressions  of  charity  do  not  prejudice  justice  J.  See  that  your  ahns 
do  not  other  men  wrong ;  and  let  them  do  what  they  can  to  thyself, 
they  will  never  prejudice  thee  by  their  abundance ;  but  then  be  also 
careful  that  the  pretences  of  justice  do  not  cozen  thyself  of  thy 
charity,  and  the  poor  of  thine  alms,  and  thy  soul  of  the  reward. — He 
that  is  in  debt,  is  not  excused  from  giving  alms  till  his  debts  are 
paid,  but  only  from  giving  away  such  portions  which  should  and 
would  pay  them,  and  such  which  he  intended  should  do  it :  there  are 
lacerruB  divitiarum,  and  crumbs  from  the  table,  and  the  gleanings  of 
the  harvest,  and  the  scatterings  of  the  vintage,  which  in  all  estates 
are  the  portions  of  the  poor,  which  being  collected  by  the  hand  of 
providence,  and  united  wisely,  may  become  considerable  to  the  poor, 
and  are  the  necessary  duties  of  charity ;  but  beyond  this  also,  every 
considerable  relief  to  the  poor  is  not  a  considerable  diminution  to  the 
estate ;  and  yet  if  it  be,  it  is  not  always  considerable  in  the  accounts 
of  justice ;  for  nothing  ought  to  be  pretended  against  the  zeal  of 

'  [GaL  iv.  18.1  '  [Holy  Living,  chap.  iv.  §  8.  vol.  iii.  p.  189. J 
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alms,  but  the  certain  omissions,  or  the  very  probable  retarding  the 
doing  that  to  which  we  are  otherwise  obliged.  He  that  is  going  to 
pay  a  debt^  and  in  the  way  meets  an  indigent  person  that  needs  it 
all^  may  not  give  it  to  him  unless  he  knows  by  other  means  to  pay 
the  debt ;  but  if  he  can  do  both,  he  hath  his  liberty  to  lay  out  his 
money  for  a  crown. — ^But  then  in  the  case  of  provision  for  children, 
our  restraint  is  not  so  easy,  or  discernible ;  first,  because  we  are  not 
bound  to  provide  for  them  in  a  certain  portion,  but  may  do  it  by  the 
analogies  and  measures  of  prudence,  in  which  there  is  a  great  lati- 
tude; secondly,  because  our  zeal  of  charity  is  a  good  portion  for 
them,  and  lays  up  a  blessing  for  inheritance ;  thirdly,  because  the 
fairest  portions  of  charity  are  usually  short  of  such  sums  which  can 
be  considerable  in  the  duty  of  provision  for  our  children ;  fourthly,  if 
we  for  them  could  be  content  to  take  any  measure  less  than  all,  any 
thing  under  every  thing  that  we  can,  we  shouW  find  the  portions  of 
the  poor  made  ready  to  our  hands  sufficiently  to  minister  to  zeal,  and 
yet  not  to  intrench  upon  this  case  of  conscience.  But  the  truth  is, 
we  are  so  careless,  so  unskilled,  so  unstudied,  in  religion,  that  we  are 
only  glad  to  make  an  excuse,  and  to  defeat  our  souls  of  the  reward 
of  the  noblest  grace :  we  are  contented  if  we  can  but  make  a  pre- 
tence ;  for  we  are  highly  pleased  if  our  conscience  be  quiet,  and  care 
not  so  much  that  our  duty  be  performed,  much  less  that  our  eternal 
interest  be  advanced  in  bigger  portions.  We  care  not,  we  strive  not, 
we  think  not,  of  getting  the  greater  rewards  of  heaven;  and  he 
whose  desires  are  so  indiiferent  for  the  greater,  will  not  take  pains  to 
secure  the  smallest  portion ;  and  it  is  observable  that  ikixitrros  iv 
777  ^a(Ti\€i(^,  Hhe  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven**,'  is  as  much  as 
ovh^ls,  'as  good  as  none;^  if  amaii  will  be  content  with  his  hopes  of 
the  lowest  place  there,  and  will  not  labour  for  something  beyond  it, 
he  does  not  value  it  at  all ;  and  it  is  ten  to  one  but  he  will  lose  that 
for  which  he  takes  so  little  pains,  and  is  content  with  so  easy  a  secu- 
rity. He  that  does  his  alms,  and  resolves  that  in  no  case  he  will 
suffer  inconvenience  for  his  brother,  whose  case  it  may  be  is  intole- 
rable, should  do  well  to  remember  that  God  in  some  cases  requires 
a  greater  charity,  and  it  may  be  we  shall  be  called  to  die  for  the 
good  of  our  brother ;  and  that  although  it  always  supposes  a  zeal 
and  a  holy  fervour,  yet  sometimes  it  is  also  a  duty,  and  we  lose  our 
lives  if  we  go  to  save  them ;  and  so  we  do  with  our  estates ;  when 
we  are  such  good  husbands  in  our  rehgion  that  we  will  serve  all  our 
own  conveniences  before  the  great  needs  of  a  hungry  and  afflicted 
brother,  God  oftentimes  takes  from  us  that  which  with  so  much 
curiosity  we  would  preserve,  and  then  we  lose  our  money  and  our 
reward  too. 

III.   Hither  is  to  be  reduced  the  accepting  and  choosing  the 
counsels  evangelical ;  the  virgin  or  widow  estate  in  order  to  religion; 
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selling  all  and  giving  it  to  the  poor ;  making  ourselves  eunuchs  for 
the  kingdom  of  heaven;  offering  ourselves  to  death  voluntarily  in 
exchange  or  redemption  of  the  life  of  a  most  useful  person^  as 
Aquila  and  Priscilla,  who  ventured  their  lives  for  St.  Paul*;  the 
zeal  of  souls ;  St.  Paul's  preaching  to  the  Corinthian  church  with- 
out wages;  remitting  of  rights  and  forgiving  of  debts,  when  the 
obhged  person  could  pay,  but  not  without  much  trouble ;  protection 
of  calamitous  persons  with  hazard  of  our  own  interest  and  a  certain 
trouble ;  concerning  which  and  all  other  acts  of  zeal  we  are  to  ob- 
serve the  following  measures,  by  which  our  zeal  will  become  safe 
and  holy,  and  by  them  also  we  shall  perceive  the  excesses  of  zeal, 
and  its  inordinations :  which  is  the  next  thing  I  am  to  consider. 

1.  The  first  measure  by  which  our  zeal  may  comply  with  our  duty, 
and  its  actions  become  laudable,  is  charity  to  our  neighbour.  For 
since  God  receives  all  that  glorification  of  Himself  whereby  we  can 
serve  and  minister  to  His  glory,  reflected  upon  the  foundation  of  His 
own  goodness  and  bounty  and  mercy,  and.  all  the  hallelujahs  that  are 
or  ever  shall  be  sung  in  heaven  are  praises  and  thanksgivings ;  and 
that  God  himself  does  not  receive  glory  from  the  acts  of  His  justice, 
but  then  when  His  creatures  will  not  rejoice  in  His  goodness  and 
mercy ;  it  follows  that  we  imitate  this  original  excellency,  and  pursue 
God's  own  method ;  that  is,  glorify  Him  in  via  misericordia,  '  in  the 
way  of  mercy'  and  bounty,  charity  and  forgiveness,  love  and  fair 
compliances.  There  is  no  greater  charity  in  the  world  than  to  save 
a  soul,  nothing  that  pleases  God  better,  nothing  that  can  be  in  our 
hands  greater  or  more  noble,  nothing  that  can  be  a  more  lasting  and 
delightful  honour,  than  that  a  perishing  soul,  snatched  from  the 
flames  of  an  intolerable  hell,  and  borne  to  heaven  upon  the  wings  of 
piety  and  mercy  by  the  ministry  of  angels  and  the  graces  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  shall  to  eternal  ages  bless  God  and  bless  thee ;  Him  for  the 
author  and  finisher  of  salvation,  and  thee  for  the  minister  and  charit- 
able instrument :  that  bright  star  must  needs  look  pleasantly  upon 
thy  face  for  ever,  which  was  by  thy  hand  placed  there,  and,  had  it 
not  been  by  thy  ministry,  might  have  been  a  sooty  coal  in  the  regions 
of  sorrow.  Now  in  order  to  this  God  hath  given  us  all  some  powers 
and  ministries  by  which  we  may  by  our  charity  promote  this  religion 
and  the  great  interest  of  souls ;  counsels  and  prayers,  preaching  and 
writing,  passionate  desires  and  fair  examples  going  before  others  in 
the  way  of  godliness,  and  bearing  the  torch  before  them  that  they 
may  see  the  way  and  walk  in  it.  This  is  a  charity  that  is  prepared 
more  or  less  for  every  one ;  and  by  the  way  we  should  do  well  to 
consider  what  we  have  done  towards  it.  For  as  it  will  be  a  strange 
arrest  at  the  day  of  judgment  to  Dives  that  he  fed  high  and  suffered 
Lazarus  to  starve,  and  every  garment  that  lies  by  thee  and  perishes^ 
while  thy  naked  brother  does  so  too  for  want  of  it,  shall  be  a  bill  of 

*  [Roin.  xvi.  4.] 
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indictment  against  thy  unmerciful  soul;  so  it  will  be  in  every  in- 
stance :  in  what  thou  couldest  profit  thy  brother  and  didst  not^  thou 
art  accountable;  and  then  tell  over  the  times  in  which  thou  hast 
prayed  for  the  conversion  of  thy  sinning  brother;  and  compare  the 
times  together,  and  observe  whether  thou  hast  not  tempted  him  or 
betrayed  him  to  a  sin,  or  encouraged  him  in  it^  or  didst  not  hinder  him 
when  thou  mightest,  more  frequently  than  thou  hast  humbly  and 
passionately  and  charitably  and  zealously  bowed  thy  head  and  thy 
heart  and  knees  to  God,  to  redeem  that  poor  soul  from  hell,  whither 
thou  seest  him  descending  with  as  much  indifierency  as  a  stone  into 
the  bottom  of  a  well.  Jn  this  thing  KoXbv  CnkovcOai,  Mt  is  a  good 
thing  to  be  zealous,^  and  put  forth  all  your  strength,  for  you  can 
never  go  too  far.  But  then  be  careful  that  this  zeal  of  thy  neigh- 
bour's amendment  be  only  expressed  in  ways  of  charity,  not  of  cruelty, 
or  importune  justice.  "  He  that  strikes  the  prince  for  justice,'*  as 
Solomon's  expression  is™,  ^'is  a  companion  of  murderers  ;'*  and  he 
that  out  of  zeal  of  religion  shall  go  to  convert  nations  to  his  opinion 
by  destroying  Christians  whose  faith  is  entire  and  summed  up  oy  the 
apostles,  this  man  breaks  the  ground  with  a  sword,  and  sows  tares, 
and  waters  the  ground  with  blood,  and  ministers  to  envy  and  cruelty, 
to  errors  and  mistake,  and  there  comes  up  nothing  but  poppies  to 
please  the  eye  and  fancy,  disputes  and  hypocrisy,  new  summaries  of 
religion  estimated  by  measures  of  anger  and  accursed"  principles ;  and 
BO  much  of  the  religion  as  is  necessary  to  salvation  is  laid  aside,  and 
that  brought  forth  that  serves  an  interest,  not  holiness ;  that  filk  the 
schools  of  a  proud  man,  but  not  that  which  will  fill  heaven.  Any 
zeal  is  proper  for  religion  but  the  zeal  of  the  sword  and  the  zeal  of 
anger;  this  is  mKpla  C^Aov,  Hhe  bitterness  of  zeal®;'  and  it  is  a 
certain  temptation  to  every  man  against  his  dut^ :  for  if  the  sword 
turns  preaoier,  and  dictates  propositions  by  empire  instead  of  argu- 
ments, and  engraves  them  in  men's  hearts  with  a  poniard,  that  it 
shall  be  death  to  believe  what  I  innocently  and  ignorantly  am  per- 
suaded of,  it  must  needs  be  unsafe  to  '^  try  the  spirits  V'  to  '^  try  all 
things V'  to  make  enquiry;  and  y^  without  this  liberty  no  man  can 
justify  himself  before  Gk>d  and  man,  nor  confidently  say  that  his 
religion  is  best ;  since  he  cannot  without  a  final  danger  make  himself 
able  to  give  a  right  sentence,  and  to  follow  that  which  he  finds  to  be 
the  best.  This  may  ruin  souls  by  making  hypocrites,  or  careless  and 
oompUant  i^ainst  conscience  or  without  it;  but  it  does  not  save 
souls,  thougn  peradventure  it  should  force  them  to  a  good  opinion. 
This  is  inordination  of  zeal ;  for  Christ,  by  reproving  St.  Peter  draw- 
ing his  sword  even  in  tiie  cause  of  Chnst  for  His  sacred  and  yet 
injured  person,  bihia-Ku  /at)  xprjirOac  fuxxa^p^,  fc&i;  rbv  €>€hv  boicfi 
Tis  iKbiK€w,  saith  Theophylact';  'teaches  us  not  to  use  the  sword 


[See  ProY.  xviL  20 ;  xzyiiL  24.] 
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though  in  the  cause  of  Qoi,  or  for  Ood  himself;'  because  He  will 
secure  His  own  interest,  only  let  Him  be  served  as  Himself  is  pleased 
to  command :  and  it  is  like  Moses's  passion,  it  throws  the  tables  of 
the  law  out  of  our  hands,  and  breaks  them  in  pieces  out  of  indigna- 
tion to  see  them  broken.  This  is  the  zeal  that  is  now  in  fashion,  and 
hath  almost  spoiled  religion ;  men,  like  the  zealots  of  the  Jews,  ciy 
up  their  sect,  and  in  it  their  interest;  ClKova-i  [laBrjThs,  Kci  fmxaCpas 
ivcurvpovToi,  'thej  affect  disciples  and  fight  against  the  opponents/ 
And  we  shall  find  in  scripture  that  when  tiie  apostles  began  to  preach 
the  meekness  of  the  christian  institution,  ssdvations  and  promises, 
oharity  and  humility,  there  was  a  zeal  set  up  against  them;  the 
apostles  were  zealous  for  the  gospel,  the  Jews  were  zealous  for  the 
law :  and  see  what  different  effects  these  two  zeals  did  produce ;  the 
zeal  of  the  law  came  to  this,  iOopio^ovv  rtiv  is^Kw^,  and  khitn^av 
fiixpL  Oavirov*,  and  hfacrupovrai,  and  <5xAo7roti{(rajn'es',  '  they  stirred 
up  the  city,'  they  'made  tumults,'  they  'persecuted  this  way  unto 
the  death/  they  "got  letters  from  the  high-priest,"  they  ''kept 
Damascus  with  a  garrison,"  they  sent  parties  of  soldiers  to  silence 
and  to  imprison  the  preachers,  and  thought  they  did  Gfod  service 
when  they  put  the  apostles  to  death,  and  they  swore  "  neither  to  eat 
nor  to  drmk.  till  they  had  killed  Paul"  It  was  an  old  trick  of  the 
Jewish  zeal, 

Non  monstrare  vias  eadem  nisi  sacra  colenti, 
QuflBsitam  ad  fbntem  solos  deduoere  Terpos  *. 

They  would  not  shew  the  way  to  a  Samaritan,  nor  ^ve  a  cup  of  cold 
water  but  to  a  circumcised  brother;  that  was  their  zeaL  But  tiie 
zeal  of  the  apostles  was  this,  they  preached  publicly  and  privately, 
they  prayed  for  all  men,  they  wept  to  Gk)d  for  the  hardness  of  men's 
heflks,  they  "became  all  things  to  all  men,  that  they  might  gab 
some^,"  they  travelled  through  deeps  and  deserts,  they  endured  the 
heat  of  the  Sirian  star  and  the  violence  of  Eurodydon,  winds  and 
tempests,  seas  and  prisons,  mockings  and  scourgings,  fastings  and 
poverty,  labour  and  watching,  they  endured  eveiy  man  and  wronged 
no  man,  they  would  do  any  good  thing  and  suffer  ainr  evil,  if  they 
had  but  hopes  to  prevail  upon  a  soul;  they  persuadea  men  meekly, 
they  entreated  them  humbly,  they  convinced  them  powerfully,  they 
watched  for  their  good,  but  meadled  not  with  their  interest;  ana 
this  is  the  christian  zeal,  the  zeal  of  meekness,  the  zeal  of  charitj, 
the  zeal  of  patience;  iv  Tof&rois  koXov  (riKovirOai,  'in  these  it  is 
good  to  be  zealous,'  for  you  can  never  go  far  enough. 

2.  The  next  measure  of  zeal  is  prudence;  for  as  charity  is  the 
matter  of  zeal,  so  is  discretion  the  manner.  It  must  always  be  for 
good  to  our  neighbour,  and  there  needs  no  rules  for  the  conductiiig 
of  that,  provid^  the  end  be  consonant  to  the  design,  that  is,  that 

'  [Acts  xrii.  5.1  t  Jut.  [xiii.  lOS.J 
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charity  be  intended,  and  charity  be  done.  But  there  is  a  zeal  also  of 
religion  or  worsliipping,  and  this  hath  more  need  of  measures  and 
proper  cautions.  For  religion  can  turn  into  a  snare;  it  may  be 
abused  into  superstition,  it  may  become  weariness  in  the  spirit,  and 
tempt  to  tediousness,  to  hatred,  and  despair :  and  many  persons, 
through  their  indiscreet  conduct,  and  furious  marches,  and  great 
loads  taken  upon  tender  shoulders  and  unexperienced,  have  come  to 
be  perfect  haters  of  their  joy,  and  despisers  of  all  their  hopes ;  being 
like  dark  lanterns,  in  which  a  candle  bums  bright,  but  the  body  is 
encompassed  with  a  crust  and  a  dark  cloud  of  iron ;  and  these  men 
keep  the  fires  and  light  of  holy  propositions  within  them,  but  the 
darkness  of  hell,  the  hardness  of  a  vexed  heart,  hath  shaded  all  the 
light,  and  makes  it  neither  apt  to  warm  nor  to  enlighten  others,  but 
it  turns  to  fire  within,  a  fever  and  a  distemper  dwells  there,  and  reli- 
gion is  become  their  torment.     Therefore, 

1.  Our  zeal  must  never  carry  us  beyond  that  which  is  profitable. 
There  are  many  institutions,  customs,  and  usages,  introduced  into 
religion  upon  very  fair  motives,  and  apted  to  great  necessities ;  but 
to  imitate  those  things  when  they  are  disrobed  of  their  proper  ends 
is  an  importune  zeal,  and  signifies  nothing  but  a  forward  mind,  and 
an  easy  heart,  and  an  imprudent  head ;  unless  these  actions  can  be 
invested  with  other  ends  and  useful  purposes.  The  primitive  church 
were  strangely  inspired  with  a  zeal  of  virginity,  in  order  to  the 
necessities  of  preaching  and  travelling,  and  easing  the  troubles  and 
temptations  of  persecution;  but  when  the  necessity  went  on,  and 
drove  the  holy  men  into  deserts,  that  made  colleges  of  ReUgious,  and 
their  manner  of  life  was  such,  so  united,  so  poor,  so  dressed,  that 
they  must  love  more  non  seculari,  '  after  the  manner  of  men  divorced 
from  the  usual  intercourses  of  the  world :'  still  their  desire  of  single 
life  increased,  because  the  old  necessity  lasted,  and  a  new  one  did 
supervene.  Afterward  the  case  was  altered,  and  then  the  single  life 
was  not  to  be  chosen  for  itself,  nor  yet  in  imitation  of  the  first  prece- 
dents ;  for  it  could  not  be  taken  out  from  their  circumstances  and  be 
used  alone.  He  therefore  that  thinks  he  is  a  more  holy  person  for 
being  a  virgin  or  a  widower,  or  that  he  is  bound  to  be  so  because 
they  were  so,  or  that  he  cannot  be  a  religious  person  because  he  is 
not  so,  hath  zeal  indeed,  but  not  according  to  knowledge.  But  now 
if  the  single  state  can  be  taken  out  and  put  to  new  appendages,  and 
fitted  to  the  end  of  another  grace  or  essential  duty  of  religion,  it  will 
well  become  a  christian  zeal  to  choose  it  so  long  as  it  can  serve  the 
end  with  advantage  and  security.  Thus  also  a  zealous  person  is  to 
choose  his  fastings ;  while  they  are  necessary  to  him,  and  are  acts  of 
proper  mortification,  while  he  is  tempted,  or  while  he  is  under  disci- 
pline, while  he  repents,  or  while  he  ooeys ;  but  some  persons  fast  in 
zeal,  but  for  nothmg  else ;  fast  when  tney  have  no  need,  when  there 
is  need  they  should  not ;  but  call  it  religion  to  be  miserable  or  sick ; 
here  their  zeal  is  folly,  for  it  is  neither  an  act  of  religion  nor  of  pru- 
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dence  to  fast  when  fasting  probably  serves  no  end  of  the  spirit;  and 
therefore  in  the  fasting-days  of  the  church,  although  it  is  warrant 
enough  to  us  to  fast  if  we  had  no  end  to  serve  in  it  but  the  mere 
obedience,  yet  it  is  necessary  that  the  superiors  should  not  think  the 
law  obeyed  unless  the  end  of  the  first  institution  be  observed :  a 
iasting-day  is  a  day  of  humihation,  and  prayer;  and  fasting  being 
nothing  itself,  but  wholly  the  handmaid  of  a  farther  grace,  ought 
not  tooe  devested  of  its  holiness  and  sanctification,  and  left  Hke  the 
walls  of  a  ruinous  church,  where  there  is  no  duty  performed  to  God, 
but  there  remains  something  of  that  which  used  to  minister  to  reli- 
gion. The  want  of  this  consideration  hath  caused  so  much  scandal 
and  dispute,  so  many  snares  and  schisms  concerning  ecclesiastical 
fasts.  For  when  it  was  undressed  and  stripped  of  all  the  ornaments 
and  useful  appendages,  when  from  a  solemn  day  it  grew  to  be 
common ;  from  thence  to  be  less  devout  by  being  less  seldom  and  less 
useful;  and  then  it  passed  from  a  day  of  religion  to  be  a  day  of 
order,  and  from  fasting  till  night,  to  fasting  till  evening-song,  and 
evening-song  to  be  sung  about  twelve  o'clock ;  and  from  fasting  it 
was  changed  to  a  choice  of  food,  from  eating  nothing  to  eating  fish^ 
and  that  the  letter  began  to  be  stood  upon,  and  no  usefulness  re- 
mained but  what  every  of  his  own  piety  should  put  into  it,  but 
nothing  was  enjoined  by  the  law,  nothing  of  that  exacted  by  the 
superiors,  then  the  law  fell  into  disgrace,  and  the  design  became  sus- 
pected, and  men  were  first  ensnared,  and  then  scandaJized,  and  then 
began  to  complain  without  remedy,  and  at  last  took  remedy  them- 
selves without  authority;  the  whole  affair  fell  into  a  disorder  and 
mischief;  and  zeal  was  busy  on  both  sides,  and  on  both  sides  was 
mistaken,  because  they  fell  not  upon  the  proper  remedy,  which  was 
to  reduce  the  law  to  the  usefulness  and  advantages  of  its  first  inten- 
tion.    But  this  I  intended  not  to  have  spoken. 

2.  Our  zeal  must  never  carry  us  beyond  that  which  is  safe.  Some 
tliere  are  who  in  their  first  attempts  and  entries  upon  religion,  while 
the  passion  that  brought  them  in  remains,  undertake  things  as  great 
as  their  highest  thoughts ;  no  repentance  is  sharp  enough,  no  chari- 
ties expensive  enough,  no  fastings  afllictive  enough,  then 

totis  quinquatribus  orant  * ; 

and  finding  some  deliciousness  at  the  first  contest,  and  in  that  activity 
of  their  passion,  they  make  vows  to  bind  themselves  for  ever  to  this 
state  of  delicacies.  The  onset  is  fair :  but  the  event  is  this.  The 
age  of  a  passion  is  not  long,  and  the  flatulent  spirit  being  breathed 
out,  the  man  begins  to  abate  of  his  first  heats,  and  is  ashamed :  but 
then  he  considers  that  all  that  was  not  necessary,  and  therefore  he  will 
abate  something  more ;  and  from  something  to  something,  at  last  it 
will  come  to  just  nothing,  and  the  proper  efi'ect  of  this  is,  indigna- 
tion, and  hatred  of  holy  things,  an  impudent  spirit,  carelessness  or 

«  fVid.  Juv.  lat.  X.  115.] 
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despair.  Zeal  sometimes  carries  a  man  into  temptation :  and  he  that 
never  thinks  he  loves  God  dutifully  or  acceptably  because  he  is  not 
imprisoned  for  Him  or  undone  or  designed  to  martyrdom,  may  desire 
a  trial  that  will  undo  him.  It  is  like  fighting  of  a  duel  to  shew  our 
valour :  stay  till  the  king  commands  you  to  fight  and  die,  and  then 
let  zeal  do  its  noblest  offices.  This  irregularity  and  mistake  was  too 
frequent  in  the  primitive  church,  when  men  and  women  would  strive 
for  death,  and  be  ambitious  to  feel  the  hangman^s  sword ;  some  mis- 
carried in  the  attempt,  and  became  sad  examples  of  the  unequal 
yoking  a  frail  spirit  with  a  zealous  driver. 

3,  Let  zeal  never  transport  us  to  attempt  any  thing  but  what  is 
possible.  M.  TeresaT  made  a  vow  that  she  would  do  alwajrs  that 
which  was  absolutely  the  best :  but  neither  could  her  understanding 
always  tell  her  which  was  so,  nor  her  will  always  have  the  same 
fervours ;  and  it  must  often  breed  scruples,  and  sometimes  tedious- 
ness,  and  wishes  that  the  vow  were  unmade.  He  that  vows  never  to 
have  an  ill  thought,  never  to  commit  an  error,  hath  taken  a  course 
that  his  little  infirmities  shall  become  crimes,  and  certainly  be  im- 
puted by  changing  his  unavoidable  infirmity  into  vow-breach.  Zeal 
18  a  violence  to  a  man^s  spirit,  and  unless  the  spirit  be  secured  by  the 
proper  nature  of  the  duty,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  action,  and 
the  possibilities  of  the  man,  it  is  like  a  great  fortune  in  the  meanest 
person,  it  bears  him  beyond  his  limit,  and  breaks  him  into  dangers 
and  passions,  transportations  and  all  the  furies  of  disorder  that  can 
happen  to  an  abused  person. 

4.  Zeal  is  not  safe,  unless  it  be  in  re probabili  too,  it  must  be  'in 
a  likely  matter.^  For  we  that  find  so  many  excuses  to  untie  all  our 
just  obligations,  and  distinguish  our  duty  into  so  much  fineness  that 
it  becomes  like  leaf-gold,  apt  to  be  gone  at  every  breath ;  it  cannot 
be  prudent  that  we  zealously  undertake  what  is  not  probable  to  be 
cfifected :  if  we  do,  the  event  can  ,be  nothing  bttt  portions  of  the 
former  evil,  scruple  and  snares,  shameful  retreats  and  new  fantastic 
principles.  In  all  our  undertakings  we  must  consider  what  is  our 
state  of  life,  what  our  natural  inclinations,  what  is  our  society,  and 
what  are  our  dependencies ;  by  what  necessities  we  are  borne  down, 
by  what  hopes  we  are  biassed ;  and  by  these  let  us  measure  our  heats 
and  their  proper  business.  A  zealous  man  runs  up  a  sandy  hill ;  the 
violence  of  motion  is  his  greatest  hindrance :  ana  a  passion  in  reli- 
gion destroys  as  much  of  our  evenness  of  spirit  as  it  sets  forward  any 
outward  work ;  and  therefore  although  it  be  a  good  circumstance  and 
degree  of  a  spiritual  duty,  so  long  as  it  is  within,  arid  relative  to  God 
and  ourselves,  so  long  it  is  a  holy  flame;  but  if  it  be  in  an  outward 
duty,  or  relative  to  our  neighbours,  or  in  an  instance  not  necessary, 
it  sometimes  spoils  the  action,  and  always  endangers  it.  But  I  must 
remember,  we  live  in  an  age  in  which  men  have  more  need  of  new 

*  [Vit.  B.  mntr.  Teres,  auct.  Fr.  Ribera,  latin,  interpr.   M.  Martinez,  4to.   CoL 
Agr.  1620,  lib.  iy.  cap.  10.  p.  3i2. — And  sm  vol  ii.  p.  417,  note  j.] 
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fires  to  be  kindled  within  them  and  round  about  them^  than  of  any 
thing  to  allay  their  forwardness :  there  is  little  or  no  zeal  now  but 
the  zeal  of  envy^  and  killing  as  many  as  they  can^  and  damning  more 
than  they  can ;  wuptoa-Ls  and  Kairvos  Trupdccuis,  '  smoke  and  lurking 
fires,'  do  corrode  and  secretly  consume :  therefore  this  discourse  is 
less  necessary,  A  physician  would  have  but  small  empbyment  near 
the  Biphsean  mountains,  if  he  could  cure  nothing  but  calentures ; 
catarrhs  and  dead  palsies,  colds  and  consumptions,  are  their  evils, 
and  so  is  lukewarmness  and  deadness  of  spirit  the  proper  maladies  of 
our  age :  for  though  some  are  hot  when  they  are  mistaken,  yet  men 
are  cold  in  a  righteous  cause ;  and  the  nature  of  this  evil  is  to  be 
insensible;  and  the  men  are  further  from  a  cure,  because  they  neither 
feel  their  evil  nor  perceive  their  danger.  But  of  this  I  have  already 
given  account:  and  to  it  I  shall  only  add  what  an  old  spiritual 
person*  told  a  novice  in  religion,  asking  him  the  cause  why  he  so 
frequently  suffered  tediousness  in  his  religious  ofiices,  necdum  mdUii 
requiem  quam  speramue,  neque  tormenta  qua  timemtis,  '  young  man, 
thou  hast  not  seen  the  glories  which  are  laid  up  for  the  zealous  and 
devout,  nor  yet  beheld  the  flames  which  are  prepared  for  the  luke- 
warm, and  the  haters  of  strict  devotion.'  But  the  Jews  tell*  that 
Adam,  having  seen  the  beauties  and  tasted  the  delicacies  of  paradise, 
repented  and  mourned  upon  the  Indian  mountains  for  three  hundred 
years  toi^ether :  and  we  who  have  a  exeat  share  in  the  cause  of  his 
borrows,  can  by  nothing  be  invited  t^  a  persevering,  a  great,  a  pas- 
sionate  religion,  more  than  by  remembering  what  he  lost,  and  what 
is  laid  up  for  them  whose  hearts  are  burning  lamps,  and  are  all  on 
fire  with  divine  love,  whose  flames  are  fanned  with  the  wings  of  the 
holy  Dove,  and  whose  spirits  shine  and  bum  with  that  fire  which  the 
holy  Jesus  came  to  enkindle  upon  the  earth. 

*  [Nom,  *  Achilla*.'  RuHinus  de  vitt  •  [Sec  Jo.  Gregory,  *  Notes  and  ob- 
patr.,  lib.  iii.  107. — Aact  incert.  interpr.  servations/  &c.  cap.  xvii.  fin.  et  cap.  xxv. 
Pelagio,  De  vit  patr.,  cap.  vii.  28.]  fin.] 
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SERMON  XV. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  FEASTINO ;   OR^  THE  EPICUEE^S  MEASUBES. 


1  Cob.  XV.  32^  last  part. 

Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  toe  die. 

This  is  the  epicure^s  proverb,  begun  upon  a  weak  mistake,  started 
by  chance  from  the  discourses  of  drink,  and  thought  witty  by  the 
undiscerning  company;  and  prevailed  infinitely,  because  it  struck 
their  fancy  luckily,  and  maintained  the  merry  meeting;  but  as  it 
happens  commonly  to  such  discourses,  so  this  also,  when  it  comes  to 
be  examined  by  tlie  consultations  of  the  morning  and  the  sober  hours 
of  the  day,  it  seems  the  most  witless  and  the  most  unreasonable  in 
the  world.  When  Seneca*  describes  the  spare  diet  of  Epicurus  and 
Metrodorus,  he  uses  this  expression,  lAberaliora  sunt  alimenta  car- 
ceris  ;  sepositos  ad  capitate  supplicium  non  tarn  anguste  qui  occisurus 
estpascit,  'The  prison  keeps  a  better  table;  and  he  that  is  to  kill 
the  criminal  to-morrow  morning,  gives  him  a  better  supper  over- 
night/ By  this  he  intended  to  represent  his  meal  to  be  very  short ; 
for  as  dying  persons  have  but  little  stomach  to  feast  high,  so  they 
that  mean  to  cut  their  throat  will  think  it  a  vain  expense  to  please  it 
with  delicacies  whicli,  after  the  first  alteration,  must  be  poured  upon 
the  ground,  and  looked  upon  as  the  worst  part  of  the  accursed  thing. 
And  there  is  also  the  same  proportion  of  unreasonableness,  that 
because  men  shall '  die  to-morrow,^  and  by  the  sentence  and  unalter- 
able decree  of  God  they  are  now  descending  to  their  graves,  that 
therefore  they  should  first  destroy  their  reason,  and  then  force  dull 
time  to  run  faster,  that  they  may  die  sottish  as  beasts,  and  speedily 
as  a  fly :  but  they. thought  there  was  no  life  after  this;  or  if  there 
were,  it  was  without  pleasure,  and  every  soul  thrust  into  a  hole,  and 
a  dorter**  of  a  spanks  length  allowed  for  his  rest,  and  for  his  walk ; 
and  in  the  shades  below  no  numbering  of  healths  by  the  numeral 
letters  of  Philenium's  name,  no  fat  mullets,  no  oysters  of  Lucrinus, 
no  Lesbian  or  Ghian  wines. 

therefore  now  enjoy  the  delicacies  of  nature,  and  feel  the  descending 
wines  distilled  through  the  limbeck  of  thy  tongue  and  larynx,  and 

Ep.  xviii.  torn.  ii.  p.  68.]  ^  [Pallad.   Alexandr.   num.   xxix.  in 

Dortoir/  Fr.,  Dormitory.]  AnthoL,  torn,  iii  p.  121.] 
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suck  the  delicious  juices  of  fishes,  the  marrow  of  the  laborious  ox, 
and  the  tender  lard  of  Apulian  swine,  and  the  condited  bellies  of  the 
scarus  ;  but  lose  no  time,  for  the  sun  drives  hard,  and  the  shadow  is 
long,  and  "  the  days  of  mourning  are  at  hand,^'  but  the  number  of 
the  days  of  darkness  and  the  grave  cannot  be  told. 

Thus  they  thought  they  discoursed  wisely,  and  their  wisdom  was 
turned  into  folly ;  for  all  their  arts  of  providence,  and  witty  securi- 
ties of  pleasure,  were  nothing  but  unmanly  prologues  to  death,  fear, 
and  folly,  sensuality  and  beastly  pleasures.  But  they  are  to  be  ex- 
cused rather  than  we.  They  placed  themselves  in  the  order  of  beasts 
and  birds,  and  esteemed  their  bodies  nothing  but  receptacles  of  flesh 
and  wine,  larders  and  pantries,  and  their  soul  the  fine  instrument  of 
pleasure  and  brisk  perception  of  relishes  and  gusts,  reflexions  and 
duplications  of  delight;  and  therefore  they  treated  themselves  accord- 
ingly. But  then,  why  we  should  do  the  same  things,  who  are  led  by 
other  principles,  and  a  more  severe  institution,  and  better  notices  of 
immortality,  who  understand  what  shall  happen  to  a  soul  hereafter, 
and  know  that  this  time  is  but  a  passage  to  eternity,  this  body  but  a 
servant  to  the  soul,  this  soul  a  minister  to  the  spirit,  and  the  whole 
man  in  order  to  God  and  to  felicity ;  this,  I  say,  is  more  unreason- 
able than  to  eat  aconite  to  preserve  our  health,  and  to  enter  into  the 
flood  that  we  may  die  a  dry  death ;  this  is  a  perfect  contradiction  to 
the  state  of  good  things  whither  we  are  designed,  and  to  all  the 
principles  of  a  wise  philosophy  whereby  we  are  instructed  that  we 
may  become  "  wise  unto  salvation.^'  That  I  may  therefore  do  some 
assistances  towards  the  curing  the  miseries  of  mankind,  and  reprove 
the  follies  and  improper  motions  towards  felicity,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  represent  to  you, 

1.  That  plenty  and  the  pleasures  of  the  world  are  no  proper  in- 
struments of  felicity. 

2.  That  intemperance  is  a  certain  enemy  to  it;  making  life  un- 
pleasant, and  death  troublesome  and  intolerable. 

8.  1  shall  add  the  rules  and  measures  of  temperance  in  eating  and 
drinking,  that  nature  and  grace  may  join  to  the  constitution  of  man's 
felicity. 

I.  Plenty  and  the  pleasures  of  the  world  are  no  proper  instruments 
of  felicity.  It  is  necessary  that  a  man  have  some  violence  done  to 
himself,  before  he  can  receive  them :  for  nature's  bounds  are,  non, 
esurire,  non  sitire,  non  algere^  '  to  be  quit  from  hunger,  and  thirst, 
and  cold,'  that  is,  to  have  nothing  upon  us  that  puts  us  to  pain; 
against  which  she  hath  made  provisions  by  the  fleece  of  the  sheep 
and  the  skins  of  beasts,  by  the  waters  of  the  fountain  and  th© 
herbs  of  the  field,  and  of  tnese  no  good  man  is  destitute  for  that 
share  that  he  can  need  to  fill  those  appetites  and  necessities  he  can** 
not  otherwise  avoid ;  rcoi;  h^KovvnAv  oiScls  Tr^vTjs  iarC^,     For  it  is 

^  [Plut.  de  cupid.  divit.,  torn.  viii.  p.  78.] 
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unimaginable  that  nature  should  be  a  mother  natural  and  indulgent 
to  the  beasts  of  the  forest  and  the  spawn  of  fishes^  to  every  plant  and 
fungus,  to  cats  and  owls,  to  moles  and  bats,  making  her  storehouses 
always  to  stand  open  to  them ;  and  that  for  the  lord  of  all  these,  even 
to  the  noblest  of  her  productions,  she  should  have  made  no  provi- 
sions, and  only  produced  in  us  appetites  sharp  as  the  stomach  of 
wolves,  troublesome  as  the  tiger's  hunger,  and  then  run  away,  leaving 
art  and  chance,  violence  and  study,  to  feed  us  and  to  clothe  us.  This 
is  so  far  from  truth,  that  we  are  certainly  more  provided  for  by  na- 
ture than  all  the  world  besides ;  for  every  thing  can  minister  to  us, 
and  we  can  pass  into  none  of  nature^s  cabinets  but  we  can  find 
our  table  spread;  so  that  what  David «  said  to  Ood,  '^Whither 
shall  I  go  from  Thy  presence?  If  I  go  to  heaven.  Thou  art  there;  if 
I  descend  to  the  deep,  Thou  art  there  also ;  if  I  take  the  wings  of 
the  morning,  and  flee  into  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  wilderness,  even 
there  Thou  wilt  find  me  out,  and  Thy  right  hand  shall  uphold  me,'' 
we  may  say  it  concerning  our  table  and  our  wardrobe ;  if  we  go  into 
the  fields,  we  find  them  tilled  by  the  mercies  of  heaven,  and  watered 
with  showers  from  God,  to  feed  us,  and  to  clothe  us ;  if  we  go  down 
into  the  deep,  there  God  hath  multiplied  our  stores,  and  filled  a 
magazine  winch  no  hunger  can  exhaust ;  the  air  drops  down  deli- 
cacies, and  the  wilderness  can  sustain  us,  and  all  that  is  in  nature, 
that  which  feeds  lions  and  that  which  the  ox  eats,  that  which  the 
fishes  live  upon  and  that  which  is  the  provision  for  the  birds,  all  that 
can  keep  us  alive ;  and  if  we  consider  that  of  the  beasts  and  birds, 
for  whom  nature  hath  provided  but  one  dish,  it  may  be  flesh  or  fish, 
or  herbs  or  flies,  and  these  also  we  secure  with  guards  from  them, 
and  drive  away  birds  and  beasts  from  that  provision  which  nature 
made  for  them,  yet  seldom  can  we  find  that  any  of  these  perish  with 
hunger :  much  rather  shall  we  find  that  we  are  secured  by  the  secu- 
rities proper  for  the  more  noble  creatures,  by  that  providence  that 
disposes  all  things,  bv  that  mercy  that  gives  us  all  things  which  to 
other  creatures  are  ministered  singly,  by  that  labour  that  can  procure 
what  we  need,  by  that  wisdom  that  can  consider  concerning  future 
necessities,  by  that  power  that  can  force  it  from  inferior  creatures, 
and  bv  that  temperance  which  can  fit  our  meat  to  our  necessities. 
For  if  we  go  beyond  what  is  needful,  as  we  find  sometimes  more 
than  was  promised,  and  very  often  more  than  we  need,  so  we  dis- 
order the  certainty  of  our  felicity,  by  putting  that  to  a  hazard  which 
nature  hath  secured.  Por  it  is  not  certain  that  if  we  desire  to  have 
the  wealth  of  Susa,  or  garments  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  Tynan 
fish,  that  if  we  desire  to  feed  like  Philoxenus,  or  to  have  tables  loaden 
like  the  boards  of  Yitellius,  that  we  shall  never  want.  It  is  not 
nature  that  desires  these  things,  but  lust  and  violence ;  and  by  a 
disease  we  entered  into  the  passion  and  the  necessity,  and  in  tnat 

•  [Ps.  cxxxtx.  7  sqq.} 
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state  of  trouble  it  is  likely  we  may  dwell  for  ever,  unless  we  reduce 
our  appetites  to  nature's  measures. 

Si  ventri  bene,  si  lateri  e^t  pedibusque  tuis,  nil 
Divitiae  poterunt  regales  addere  majus '. 

And  therefore  it  is,  that  plenty  and  pleasures  are  not  the  proper 
instruments  of  felicity:  because  felicity  is  not  a  jewel  that  can  be 
locked  in  one  man's  cabinet ;  God  intended  that  dl  men  should  be 
made  happy,  and  He  that  gave  to  all  men  the  same  natural  desires, 
and  to  all  men  provision  of  satisfactions  by  the  same  meats  and 
drinks,  intended  that  it  should  not  go  beyond  that  measure  of  good 
things  which  corresponds  to  those  desires  which  all  men  naturally 
have. 

He  that  cannot  be  satisfied  with  common  provision,  hath  a  bigger 
need  than  he  tliat  can ;  it  is  harder,  and  more  contingent,  and  more 
difficult,  and  more  troublesome,  for  him  to  be  satisfied.  BpviC<»>  rif 
Kara  rb  a-wfiinov  ffbcl,  vbari  koI  &pT(o  yjaiyL^vos'  koI  TTpoa"jniiu>  rdis 
iK  TTokvTckeCas  fibovdis,  said  Epicurus K;  'I  feed  sweetly  upon  bread 
and  water,  those  sweet  and  easy  provisions  of  the  body,  and  I  defy 
the  pleasures  of  costly  provisions;'  and  the  man  was  so  confident 
that  he  had  the  advantage  over  wealthy  tables,  that  he  thought  him- 
self happy  as  the  immortal  gods,  hoCinas  ^x^iv  t<J)  Ad  im^p  cv- 
baifJLovCas  biayoivCCttrOaL,  fiiCav  iyunv  koL  ijbwp^.  For  these  provi- 
sions are  easy,  they  are  to  be  gotten  without  amazing  cares ;  no  man 
needs  to  flatter  if  he  can  live  as  nature  did  intend  :  magna  pan  liber*' 
tatis  est  bene  morati^  venter^;  he  need  not  swell  his  accounts,  and 
intricate  his  spirit  with  arts  of  subtilty  and  contrivance ;  he  can  be 
free  from  fears,  and  the  chances  of  the  world  cannot  concern  him* 
And  this  is  true  not  only  in  those  severe  and  anachoretical  and  philo- 
sophical persons,  who  lived  meanly  as  a  sheep,  and  without  variety, 
as  the  Baptist,  but  in  the  same  proportion  it  is  also  true  in  every  man 
that  can  be  contented  with  that  which  is  honestly  sufficient.  Maxi- 
mus  Tyrius*'  considers  concerning  the  felicity  of  Diogenes,  a  poor 
Sinopean,  having  not  so  much  nobility  as  to  be  bom  in  the  better 
parts  of  Greece :  but  he  saw  that  he  was  compelled  by  no  tyrant  to 
speak  or  do  ignobly ;  he  had  no  fields  to  till,  and  therefore  took  no 
care  to  buy  cattle  and  to  hire  servants ;  he  was  not  distracted  when 
a  rent-day  came,  and  feared  not  when  the  wise  Greeks  played  the 
fool  and  fought  who  should  be  lord  of  that  field  that  lay  between 
Thebes  and  Athens  \  he  laughed  to  see  men  scramble  for  dirty  silver, 
and  spend  ten  thousand  Attic  talents  for  the  getting  the  revenues  ojf 
two  hundred  pliilippics ;  he  went  with  his  staff  and  bag  into  the  camp 
of  the  Phocenses,  and  the  soldiers  reverenced  his  person  and  despised 
his  poverty,  and  it  was  truce  with  him  whosoever  had  wars ;  and  the 

f  Hor.  LEp.  i.  12.  lin.  5.]  iv.  cap.  13.] 
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diadem  of  kings  and  the  purple  of  the  emperors^  the  mitre  of  high- 
priests  and  the  divining  staflf  of  soothsayers,  were  things  of  envy  and 
ambition,  the  purchase  of  danger,  and  the  rewards  of  a  mighty  pas- 
sion ;  and  men  entered  into  them  by  trouble  and  extreme  difficulty, 
and  dwelt  under  them  as  a  man  under  a  falling  roof,  or  as  Damocles 
under  the  tyrant's  sword. 

Nunc  lateri  incumbens — mox  deinde  supinns, 
Nunc  cubat  in  faciem,  nunc  recto  pectore  surgens  \ 

sleeping  like  a  condemned  man;  and  let  there  be  what  pleasure  men 
can  dream  of  in  such  broken  slumbers,  yet  the  fear  of  waking  from 
this  illusion,  and  parting  from  this  fantastic  pleasure,  is  a  pain  and 
torment  which  the  imaginary  felicity  cannot  pay  for.  Cui  cum  pan- 
pertate  bene  convenit,  dives  est :  7wn  qui  parum  habet,  sed  qui  plus 
cupit, pauper  est^.  All  our  trouble  is  from  within  us;  and  if  a  dish 
of  lettuce  and  a  clear  fountain  can  cool  all  my  heats,  so  that  I  shall 
have  neither  thirst  nor  pride,  lust  nor  revenge,  envy  nor  ambition,  I 
am  lodged  in  the  bosom  of  felicity ;  and  indeed  no  men  sleep  so 
soundly  as  they  that  lay  their  head  upon  nature's  lap ;  for  a  single 
dish,  and  a  clean  chalice  lifted  from  the  springs,  can  cure  ray  hunger 
and  thirst ;  but  the  meat  of  Ahasuerus's  feast  cannot  satisfy  my  am- 
bition and  my  pride.  Nulla  re  egere  Dei  proprium,  quant  paucis- 
simis  autem  Deo  proximum,  said  Socrates";  he  therefore  that  hath 
the  fewest  desires  and  the  most  quiet  passions,  whose  wants  are  soon 

J)rovided  for,  and  whose  possessions  cannot  be  disturbed  with  violent 
ears,  he  that  dwells  next  door  to  satisfaction,  and  can  carry  his 
needs  and  lay  them  down  where  he  please,  this  man  is  the  happy 
man.  And  this  is  not  to  be  done  in  great  designs,  and  swelling 
fortunes ;  dives  Jam  /actus,  de^iit  gaudere  lente  ;  carius  edit  et  bibit 
et  hetatur  dives,  quam  pauper,  qui  in  quolibet,  in  parato,  inempto 
gavdet,  et  facile  epulan  potest ;  dives  nunquam.  For  as  it  is  in 
plants  which  nature  thrusts  forth  from  her  navel,  she  makes  regular 
provisions,  and  dresses  them  with  strength  and  ornament,  ^-ith  easi- 
ness and  a  full  stature ;  but  if  you  thrust  a  jessamine  there  where  she 
would  have  had  a  daisy  grow ;  or  bring  the  tall  fir  from  dwelling  in 
his  own  country,  and  transport  the  orange  or  the  almond-tree  near 
the  fringes  of  the  north-star,  nature  is  displeased,  and  becomes  un- 
natural, and  starves  her  sucklings,  and  renders  you  a  return  less  than 
your  charge  and  expectation :  so  it  is  in  all  our  appetites ;  when  they 
are  natural  and  proper,  nature  feeds  them  and  makes  them  healthful 
and  lusty  as  the  coarse  issue  of  the  Scythian  clown ;  she  feeds  them 
and  makes  them  easy  without  cares  and  costly  passion ;  but  if  you 
thrust  an  appetite  into  her  which  she  intended  not,  she  gives  you 
sickly  and  uneasy  banquets,  you  must  struggle  with  her  for  every 
drop  of  milk  she  gives  beyond  her  own  needs ;   you  may  get  gold 

I  [Vid.  Horn.  U.  w.  10.]  n  [Apud  Stob.  floril.  v.  34.] 
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from  her  entrails^  and  at  a  great  charge  provide  ornaments  for  your 
queens  and  princely  women :  but  our  lives  are  spent  in  the  purcluise ; 
and  when  you  have  got  them^  you  must  have  more :  for  these  cannot 
content  you,  nor  nourish  the  spirit.  Ad  supervacua  sudatur^;  '  a 
man  must  labour  infinitely  to  get  more  than  he  needs;'  but  to  drive 
away  thirst  and  hunger,  a  man  needs  not  sit  in  the  fields  of  the  op- 
pressed poor,  nor  lead  armies,  nor  break  his  sleep,  et  contumeUosam 
humanitatem  pati°,  and  to  sufier  shame,  and  danger,  and  envy,  and 
affront,  and  all  the  retinue  of  infehcity. 

Quis  non  Epicurum 


Suspicit,  exigui  Istum  plantaribus  hoiti  p  ? 

If  men  did  but  know  what  felicity  dwells  in  the  cottage  of  a  virtu- 
ous poor  man,  how  sound  his  sleeps,  how  quiet  liis  breast,  how  com- 
posed his  mind,  how  free  from  care,  how  easv  his  provision,  how 
healthful  his  morning,  how  sober  his  night,  how  moist  his  mouth, 
how  joyful  his  heart,  they  would  never  admire  the  noises  and  the 
diseases,  the  throng  of  passions  and  the  violence  of  unnatural  appe- 
tites, that  fill  the  houses  of  the  luxurious  and  the  heart  of  the  am- 
bitious. 

Nam  neque  divitibus  contingunt  gaudia  solis^  ; 

these  which  you  call  pleasures  are  but  the  imagery  and  fantastic 
appearances,  and  such  appearances  even  poor  men  may  have.  It  is 
like  feUcity  that  the  king  of  Persia  should  come  to  Babylon  in  the 
winter,  and  to  Susa  in  the  summer ;  and  be  attended  with  all  the 
servants  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-seven  provinces,  and  with  all  the 
princes  of  Asia.  It  is  like  this,  that  Diogenes'  went  to  Corinth  in 
the  time  of  vhitage,  and  to  Athens  when  winter  came ;  and  instead 
of  courts,  visited  the  temples  and  the  schools,  and  was  pleased  in  the 
society  of  scholars  and  learned  men,  and  conversed  with  the  students 
of  all  Asia  and  Europe.  If  a  man  loves  privacy,  the  poor  fortune 
can  have  that  when  princes  cannot ;  if  he  loves  noises,  he  can  go  to 
markets  and  to  courts,  and  may  glut  himself  with  strange  faces,  and 
strange  voices,  and  stranger  manners,  and  the  wild  designs  of  all  the 
world :  and  when  that  day  comes  in  which  we  shall  die,  nothing  of 
the  eating  and  drinking  remains,  nothing  of  the  pomp  and  luxury, 
but  the  sorrow  to  part  with  it,  and  shame  to  have  dwelt  there  where 
wisdom  and  virtue  seldom  comes,  unless  it  be  to  call  men  to  sober 
counsels,  to  a  plain,  and  a  severe,  and  more  natural  way  of  living ; 
and  when  Lucian"  derides  the  dead  princes  and  generals,  and  says 
that  in  hell  they  go  up  and  down  selling  salt  meats  and  crying 
muscles,  or  begging ;  and  he  brings  in  PhiUp  of  Macedon,  iv  ycavi- 
hCi^  Tivl  fjLiaOov  d,KovfX€vov  TO,  aaOpa  T(av  v7ro8ry/x<ira)i;,  '  mending  of 
shoes  in  a  httle  stall  /  he  intended  to  represent  that  in  the  shades 

o  [Sen.  ep.  iv.  torn.  ii.  p.  11.]  '  [Plut  de  prefect  virt.  sent,  torn.  yI. 

'  [  Juv.  xiii.  122.]  p.  291.] 

9  [Hor.  ep.  i.  17,  Mn.  9.]  •  [Necyom.  17.  torn,  iil  p.  27.] 
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below  and  in  the  state  of  the  grave  the  princes  and  voluptnouB  have 
a  being  different  from  their  present  plenty^  but  that  their  condition 
is  made  contemptible  and  miserable  by  its  disproportion  to  their  lost 
and  perishing  voluptuousness.  The  result  is  this^  that  Tiresias^  told 
the  ghost  of  Menippus  enquiring  what  state  of  life  was  nearest  to 
feUcity,  6  t<3v  l^i(aT(av  ipioros  piof,  Kcd  <r(o<l)povi<rT€poi,  '  the  private 
life^  that  which  is  freest  from  tumult  and  vanity/  noise  and  luxury^ 
business  and  ambition^  nearest  to  nature  and  a  just  entertainment  to 
our  necessities,  that  life  is  nearest  to  fehcity ;  toiavra  Xijpov  {jyTjai^ 
fjicvos,  roOro  fiSvov  i^  &tt(wtos  drjp6.<Tri,  ott^os  to  napov  cS  6ifX€vos 
irapojbpifjL'ps  yeXaiv  ra  iroAXct  km  irepl  ^rjb^v  iairovbands'  therefore 
desjpise  the  swellings  and  the  diseases  of  a  disordered  life  and  a  proud 
vamty ;  be  troubled  for  no  outward  thing  beyond  its  merit,  enjoy  the 
present  temperately,  and  you  cannot  choose  but  be  pleased  to  see 
that  you  have  so  Httle  share  in  the  foUies  and  miseries  of  the  in- 
temperate world. 

n.  Intemperance  in  eating  and  drinking  is  the  most  contrary 
coarse  to  the  epicur^^s  design  in  the  world,  and  the  voluptuous 
man  hath  the  least  of  pleasure ;  and  upon  tliis  proposition  the  con- 
sideration is  more  material  and  more  immediately  reducible  to  prac- 
tice, because  in  eating  and  drinking  men  please  themselves  so  much, 
and  have  the  necessities  of  nature  to  usher  in  the  inordination  of 
gluttony  and  drunkenness,  and  our  need  leads  in  vice  by  the  hand, 
that  we  know  not  how  to  distinguish  our  friend  from  our  enemy ; 
and  St.  Austin'*  is  sad  upon  this  point ;  "  Thou,  0  Lord,  hast  taught 
me  that  I  should  take  my  meat  as  I  take  my  physic ;  but  while  I 
pass  from  the  trouble  of  hunger  to  the  quietness  of  satisfaction,  in 
the  very  passage  I  am  ensnared  by  the  cords  of  my  own  concupis- 
cence. Necessity  bids  me  pass,  out  I  have  no  way  to  pass  from 
hunger  to  fulness,  but  over  the  bridge  of  pleasure;  and  although 
health  and  life  be  the  cause  of  eating  and  drinking,  yet  pleasure,  a 
dangerous  pleasure,  thrusts  herself  into  attendance,  and  sometimes 
endeavours  to  be  the  principal,  and  I  do  that  for  pleasure's  sake 
which  I  would  only  do  for  health.  And  yet*  they  have  distinct 
measures  whereby  tney  can  be  separated,  and  that  which  is  enough 
for  health  is  too  little  for  delight,  and  that  which  is  for  my  delight 
destroys  my  health,  and  still  it  is  uncertain  for  what  end  I  do  indeed 
desire ;  and  the  worst  of  the  evil  is  this,  that  the  soul  is  glad  because 
it  is  imcertain,  and  that  an  excuse  is  ready,  that  under  the  pretence 
of  health  obumiret  negotium  volv^tatu,  the  design  of  pleasure  may 
be  advanced  and  protected.*^  How  far  the  ends  of  natural  pleasure 
may  lawfully  be  enjoyed,  I  shall  afterwards  consider :  in  the  mean- 
time, if  we  remember  that  the  epicure's  design  is  pleasure  prin- 
cipaUy,  we  may  the  better  reprove  his  folly  oy  considering  that 

t  [Ubi  tupr.,  cap.  21.  p.  81.]  *  ["And  yet. .  separated."  Lat.  *  Nee 

"  [Confess.!  lib.  x.  cap.  31.  §  44.  torn,     idem  modus  utriusque  est,'  *  and  tbey 
i.  col.  185.]  have  not  the  tfame  measure.'] 
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intemperance  is  a  plain  destmctdon  to  all  that  which  can  give  real 
and  true  pleasure  ;— 

First,  it  is  an  enemy  to  health,  without  which  it  is  impossible  to 
feel  any  thing  of  corporal  pleasure ;  secondly^  a  constant  full  table 
hath  in  it  less  pleasure  than  the  temperate  provisions  of  the  hermit 
or  the  labourer,  or  the  philosophical  table  of  scholars,  and  the  just 
pleasures  of  the  virtuous  j  thirdly,  intemperance  is  an  impure  foun- 
tain of  vice,  and  a  direct  nurse  of  uncleanness ;  fourthly,  it  is  a 
destruction  of  wisdom;  fifthly,  it  is  a  dishonour  and  disreputation  to 
the  person  and  the  nature  of  the  man. 

1.  It  is  an  enemy  to  health ;  which  is,  as  one  calls  it,  ansa  volup- 
tatum  et  condimentum  vita,  it  is  'that  handle  by  which  we  can 
apprehend  and  perceive  pleasures,  and  that  sauce  that  only  makes  life 
delicate  ;^  for  what  content  can  a  full  table  administer  to  a  man  in  a 
fever  ?  And  he  that  hath  a  sickly  stomach  admires  at  his  happiness 
that  can  feast  with  cheese  and  garlic,  unctions  brewages^  and  the 
low-tasted  spinage :  health  is  the  opportunity  of  wisdom,  the  fairest 
scene  of  religion,  the  advantages  of  the  glorifications  of  God,  the 
charitable  mimstries  to  men ;  it  is  a  state  of  joy  and  thanksgiving, 
and  in  every  of  its  period  feels  a  pleasure  from  the  blessed  emana- 
tions of  a  merciful  providence.  The  world  does  not  minister,  does 
not  feel,  a  greater  pleasure,  than  to  be  newly  delivered  from  the  racks 
or  the  gratings  of  the  stone,  and  the  torments  and  convulsions  of  a 
sharp  cohc:  and  no  organs,  no  harp,  no  lute,  can  sound  out  the 
praises  of  the  almighty  Father  so  spritefully  as  the  man  that  rises 
firom  his  bed  of  sorrows,  and  considers  what  an  excellent  diflerence 
he  feels  from  the  groans  and  intolerable  accents  of  yesterday.  Health 
carries  us  to  church,  and  makes  us  rejoice  in  the  communion  of 
saints :  and  an  intemperate  table  makes  us  to  lose  all  this.  For  this 
is  one  of  those  sins,  which  St.  Paul  affirms  to  be  irpdbr^kot,,  irpoiyov- 
aai  els  KpCaiv*,  'manifest,  leading  before  unto  judgment.^  It  bears 
p^art  of  its  punishment  in  this  lile,  and  hath  this  appendage,  like  the 
sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  it  is  not  remitted  in  this  world  nor 
in  the  world  to  come :  that  is,  if  it  be  not  repented  of,  it  is  punished 
here  and  hereafter,  which  the  scripture  does  not  affirm  concerning  all 
sins  and  all  cases. 

But  in  this  the  sinner  gives  sentence  with  his  mouth,  and  brings 
it  to  execution  with  his  hands ; 

Poena  tamen  prsesenii  cum  tu  deponit  amictus 
Turgidus,  et  crudum  pavonem  iu  balnea  porta b\ 

The  old  gluttons  among  the  Eomans,  Heliogabalus,  TigeUius,  Cris- 
pus,  Montanus, 

■         notsqne  per  oppida  buccae  ■, 

famous  epicures,  mingled  their  meats  with  vomitings ;  so  did  Vitel- 

y  ['breuaages,'  in  the  early  edd.]     '^  [1  Tim.  v.  24.]      •  [Juv.  L  142  j  iii.  35.] 
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lius^  and  entered  into  their  baths  to  digest  their  pheasants^  that  they 
might  speedily  return  to  the  mullet  and  the  eels  of  Syene^  and  then 
they  went  home  and  drew  their  breath  short  till  the  mornings  and  it 
may  be  not  at  all  before  night : 

Hinc  subitse  mortes,  atque  intestata  senectus  ^ ; 

their  age  is  surprised  at  a  feast^  and  ^ves  them  not  time  to  make 
their  will^  but  either  they  are  choked  with  a  large  morsel^  and  there 
is  no  room  for  the  breath  of  the  lungs^  and  the  motions  of  the  heart; 
or  a  fever  bums  their  eyes  out^  or  a  quinzy  punishes  that  intem- 
perate throat  that  had  no  reUgion  but  the  eating  of  the  fat  sacrifices^ 
the  portions  of  the  poor  and  of  the  priest;  or  else  they  are  con- 
demned to  a  lethargy  if  their  constitutions  be  dull^  and  u  active^  it 
may  be  they  are  wild  with  watching; 

PlurimuB  hie  sger  moritar  Tigilando ;  sed  ilium 
Languorem  peperit  cibus  imperfectusi  et  hsrcns 
Ardenti  stomacho ' ; 

80  that  the  epicure's  genial  proverb  may  be  a  little  altered^  and  say^ 
"Let  us  eat  and  drink^  for  by  this  means  to-morrow  we  shall  die." 
But  that's  not  all^  for  these  men  live  a  healthless  life^  that  is^  are 
long,  are  every  day  dying,  and  at  last  die  with  torment;  Menander** 
was  too  soft  in  his  expression, 

thBdmros — 

that  it  is  indeed  death,  but  gluttony  is  ^  a  pleasant  death  -/ 

—  ^x"*^'^^  itoWhs  x<'^c(8as  KUffBai  irax^v, 

—  Ii6Kls  hxLKouvra,  koX  rh  wvwfA*  txovr*  iSiMtt, 
iaBlovra  Kok  X^yovrot  <Hprofi*  iith  r^t  rfioi^f 

for  this  is  the  glutton's  pleasure,  ^  to  breathe  short  and  difficultly, 
scarce  to  be  able  to  speak,  and  when  he  does,  he  cries  out,  I  die  and 
rot  with  pleasure/  But  the  folly  is  as  much  to  be  derided  as  the 
men  to  be  pitied,  that  we  daily  see  men  afraid  of  death  with  a  most 
intolerable  apprehension,  and  yet  increase  the  evil  of  it,  the  pain,  and 
the  trouble,  and  the  suddenness  of  its  coming,  and  the  appendage  of 
an  unsufferable  eternity ; 

Rem  stmere  exoptas  ceso  boYe,  Mercuriumque 
Arcessis  fibra  *;— 

they  pray  for  herds  of  cattle,  and  spend  the  breeders  upon  feasts  and 
sacrifices.  For  why  do  men  go  to  temples  and  churches,  and  make 
vows  to  God  and  daily  prayers  that  Gba  would  give  them  a  healthful 


»  [JuY.  L  144.1  ^  [In  Piscat  apud  Athen.,  lib.  xii.  cap.  72.  p.  1224.] 

«  [Id.  iii.  232.]  •  [Pers.  iL  44.] 
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body,  and  take  away  their  gout  and  their  palsies,  their  fevers  -and 
apoplexies,  the  pains  of  the  head  and  the  gripings  of  the  belly,  and 
arise  from  their  prayers,  and  pour  in  loads  of  flesh  and  seas  of  wine, 
lest  there  should  not  be  matter  enough  for  a  lusty  disease  f 

PoBcis  opem  nervis,  corpusque  fidele  senects  : 
Esto  age :  sed  grandes  patinBe  tucetaque  crassa 
Annuere  his  superos  vetuere,  Jovemque  morantur '. 

But  it  is  enough  that  the  rich  glutton  shall  have  his  dead  body 
condited  and  embalmed ;  he  may  be  allowed  to  stink  and  suffer  cor- 
ruption while  he  is  alive ;  these  men  are  for  the  present  Uving  sinners 
and  walking  rottenness,  and  hereafter  will  be  dying  penitents  and 
perfumed  carcasses,  and  their  whole  felicity  is  lost  in  the  confusions 
of  their  unnatural  disorder.  When  Cyrus*  had  espyed  Astyages  and 
his  fellows  coming  drunk  from  a  banquet  loaden  with  variety  of 
follies  and  filthiness,  their  legs  failing  them,  their  eyes  red  and  star- 
ing, cozened  with  a  moist  cloud  and  abused  by  a  double  object,  their 
tongues  full  as  sponges  and  their  heads  no  wiser,  he  thought  they 
were  poisoned :  and  he  had  reason ;  for  what  malignant  quality  can 
be  more  venomous  and  hurtful  to  a  man  than  the  effect  of  an  in- 
temperate goblet,  and  a  full  stomach  P  It  poisons  both  the  soul  and 
body ;  all  poisons  do  not  kill  presently,  and  this  will  in  process  of 
time,  and  hath  formidable  effects  at  present. 

But  therefore  methinks  the  temptations  which  men  meet  withal 
from  without,  are  in  themselves  most  unreasonable  and  soonest  con- 
futed by  us.  He  that  tempts  me  to  drink  beyond  my  measure, 
civilly  invites  me  to  a  fever,  and  to  lay  aside  my  reason  as  the  Persian 
women  did  their  garments  and  their  modesty  at  the  end  of  feasts : 
and  all  the  question  then  will  be,  which  is  the  worse  evil,  to  refuse 
your  uncivil  kindness,  or  to  suffer  a  violent  head-ach,  or  to  lay  up 
heaps  big  enough  for  an  English  surfeit  f  Creon  in  the  tragedy  said 
well, 

Kp(7ff<Tov  94  fioi  vv¥  irp6s  IT*  it,ir4xBeir0aif  yivai, 

'  it  is  better  for  me  to  grieve  thee,  oh  stranger  (or  to  be  afironted  by 
thee)  than  to  be  tormented  by  thy  kindness  the  next  day  and  the 
morrow  after  -/  and  the  freedman  of  Domitius  the  father  of  Nero*  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  killed  by  his  lord,  and  the  son  of  Prexaspes  by 
Cambyses"*,  rather  than  they  would  exceed  their  own  measures  up  to 
a  full  intemperance,  and  a  certain  sickness  and  dishonour.  For,  as 
Plutarch*  said  well,  to  avoid  the  opinion  of  an  uncivil  man  or  being 
clownish,  to  run  into  a  pain  of  thy  sides  or  belly,  into  madness  or  a 
head-ach,  is  the  part  of  a  fool  and  a  coward,  and  of  one  that  knows 

'  [Pera.  ii.  41.]  *  [Sueton.  in  Nerone,  cap.  v.] 

f  TXen.  Cyrop.,  i.  3.  §  10.]  ^  t vid.  Herod.  Thai.  S6.J 

*>  [£urip.  Med.  290.]  i  [De  sanit  tuend.,  torn.  vi.  p.  472.] 
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not  how  to  convene  with  men  dira  pocula  et  nidorem,  in  anj  thing 
bat  in  the  fiameiic  smells  of  meat  and  vertiginous  drinkings. 

Ebriut  et  petultns,  qui  nullum  forte  cecfditi 
Dat  poenas,  noctem  patitur  lugentis  amicum 
Pelidae  » ; — - 

'a  drunkard  and  a  glutton  feels  the  torments  of  a  restless  nighty  al- 
though he  hath  not  killed  a  man;'  that  is^  just  like  murderers  and 
persons  of  an  affrighting  conscience,  so  wakes  the  glutton,  so  broken, 
and  sick,  and  disorderly  are  the  slumbers  of  the  drunkard.  Now  let 
the  epicure  boast  his  pleasures,  and  tell  how  he  hath  swaHowed  the 
price  of  provinces,  and  gobbets  of  delicious  flesh,  purchased  with  the 
reward  of  souls;  let  him  hng/urarem  ilium  conmviorum,  et  fosdissu 
mtim  pairiMoniorum  exitium  oulinam, '  of  the  madness  of  delicious 
leasts,  and  that  his  kitchen  hath  des^oyed  his  patrimony;'  let  him 
tell  that  he  takes  in  every  day, 

quantum  LaufeUa  bibebat  \ 

as  much  wine  as  would  refresh  the  sorrows  of  forty  languishing  pri- 
soners ;  or  let  him  set  up  his  vain-glorious  triumph. 

Quod  multl  Damalin  men 
Baesum  Threicia  vicit  amystide  o, 

that  he  hath  knocked  down  Damalis  with  the  twenty-fifth  bottle, 
and  hath  outfeasted  Anthony  or  Cleopatra's  luxury ;  it  is  a  goodly 
pleasure,  and  himself  shall  beta  the  honour, 

* rarum  ac  memorabile  magni 

Gutturis  exemplumi  conduceudusque  magister  p  ; 

but  for  the  honour  of  his  bancjuet  he  hath  some  ministers  attending 
that  he  did  not  dream  of,  and  m  the  midst  of  his  loud  laughter,  the 
gripes  of  the  belly,  and  the  fevers  of  the  brain,  pallor  et  genapen- 
dula,  oculorum  ulcera,  tremula  manus,  .  .  furialea  somni,  inquies 
noctuma,  as  Pliny  ^  reckons  them,  'pdeness  and  hanging  cheeks, 
ulcers  of  the  eyes,  and  trembling  hands,  dead  or  distracted  sleeps,' 
these  speak  aloud,  that  to-day  you  '  eat  and  drink,'  that '  to-morrow 
you  may  die,'  and  die  for  ever. 

It  is  reported  concerning  Socrates',  that  when  Athens  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  plague,  he  in  the  midst  of  all  the  danger  escaped 
untouched  by  sickness,  because  by  a  spare  and  severe  diet  he  had 
within  him  no  tumult  of  disorderly  humours,  no  factions  in  his 
blood;  no  loads  of  moisture  prepared  for  chamel  houses  or  the 
sickly  hospitals ;  but  a  vigorous  heat,  and  a  well-proportioned  radi- 


IT 


[Juv.  Hi.  278.] 
Id.  U.  117.] 
"Vid.  Hor.  od.  i.  S6.  lin.  13.] 
Juv.  iL  1 13.] 


q  [Nat  hist.  xiv.  28.] 
'  [Diog.  LaerL  it  5.  f  9.— -«Han.  Var. 
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cal  moiatura ;  he  had  enough  for  health  and  fAnij,  philosophy  and 
religion^  for  the  temples  and  the  academy^  but  no  superfluities  to  be 
spent  in  groans  and  sickly  nights.  And  all  the  world  of  gluttons  is 
hugely  convinced  of  the  excellency  of  temperance  in  order  to  our 
temporal  felicity  and  health,  because  when  themselves  have  left  virtue 
and  sober  diet  and  counsels,  and  first  lost  their  temperance  and  then 
lost  their  health,  they  are  forced  to  run  to  temperance  and  abstinence 
for  their  cure;  vilis  enim  tenuisque  mensa,  ut  loquuntur pueri*,  sani- 
tatis  mater  esh;  then  a  thin  diet  and  an  humble  body,  fasting  and 
emptiness,  and  arts  of  scattering  their  sin  and  sickness,  is  in  season. 
But  by  the  same  means  they  might  preserve  their  health,  by  which 
they  do  restore  it ;  but  when  they  are  well,  if  they  return  to  their 
full  tables  and  oppressing  meals,  their  sickness  was  but  like  Yitellins' 
vomiting^,  that  they  might  eat  aj^in;  but  so  they  may  entail  a  fit  of 
sickness  upon  every  full  moon,  till  both  their  virtue  and  themselves 
decrease  into  the  corruptions  and  rottenness  of  the  grave.  But  if 
they  delight  in  sharp  fevers  and  horrid  potions,  in  sour  palates  and 
heaps  of  that  which  must  be  carried  forth,  they  may  reckon  their 
wealthy  pleasures  to  be  very  great  and  many,  if  they  will  but  tell 
them  one  by  one  with  their  sicknesses  and  the  multitude  of  those 
evils  they  shall  certainly  feel  before  they  have  thrown  their  sorrows 
forth.  These  men,  as  St.  Paul's  expression  is,  ''heap  up  wrath 
against  the  day  of  wrath  and  the  revelation  of  the  day  of  God's 
most  righteous  judgments^.''  Strange  therefore  it  is  that  for  the 
stomach,  which  is  scarce  a  span  long,  there  should  be  provided  so 
many  furnaces. and  ovens,  huge  fires  and  an  army  of  cooks,  cellars 
swimming  with  wine,  and  granaries  sweating  with  com;  and  that 
into  one  belly  should  enter  the  vintage  of  many  nations,  the  spoils  of 
distant  provinces,  and  the  shell-fiahes  of  several  seas.  When  the  hea- 
thens feasted  their  gods,  they  gave  nothing  but  a  fat  ox^  a  ram,  or  a 
kid ;  they  poured  a  little  wine  upon  the  satar,  and  burned  a  handful 
of  gum :  but  when  they  feasted  themselves,  they  had  many  vessels 
filled  with  Campanian  wine,  turtles  of  Li^uria^  Sicilian  beeves,  and 
wheat  from  Egypt,  wild  boars  from  Ulynum,  and  Grecian  sheep; 
variety,  and  load,  and  cost,  and  curiosity :  and  so  do  we.  It  is  so 
little  we  spend  in  religion  and  so  very  much  upon  ourselves,  so  litUe 
to  the  poor  and  so  without  measure  to  make  ourselves  sick,  that  we 
seem  to  be  in  love  with  our  own  mischief,  and  so  passionate  for 
necessity  and  want,  that  we  strive  all  the  ways  we  can  to  make  our- 
selves need  more  than  nature  intended. — I  end  this  consideration 
with  the  saying  of  the  cynic*;  It  is  to  be  wondered  at  that  men  eat 
so  much  for  pleasure's  sake,  and  yet  for  the  same  pleasure  should 
not  give  over  eating,  and  betake  themselves  to  the  delights  of  tem- 
perance, since  to  be  healthful  and  holy  is  so  great  a  pleasure.    How* 


'  [IwTpuv  iratScf.] 

*  Chrysost.    [In   Joann-,   horn.   xxii. 
torn.  viii.  p.  130.] 


Sueton.  in  Vitell.,  eap.  xiii] 

Rotn.  iL  5.] 

Vid.  Diog.  ap.  Stobw  flor.  vi.  63.] 
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ever,  certaiii  it  is  that  no  man  ever  repented  that  he  arose  from  the 
table  sober,  healthful,  and  with  his  wits  about  him ;  but  very  many 
have  repented  that  they  sat  so  long  till  their  belUes  swelled,  and  their 
health,  and  their  virtue,  and  their  God,  is  departed  from  them. 


SERMON  XVI. 

2.  A  CONSTANT  full  table  is  less  pleasant  than  the  temperate  pro- 
visions of  the  virtuous,  or  the  natural  banquets  of  the  poor.  Xdpts 
r^  fACUcapi^  <^t;<r6i,  6ti  rh  &vayKaia  iiroCrfo'fv  finropLara,  to,  b^  bvairO' 
piara  oifK  ivayKala,  said  Epicurus ^^  'Thanks  be  to  the  God  of  nature 
that  He  hath  made  that  which  is  necessary  to  be  ready  at  hand  and 
easy  to  be  had,  and  that  which  cannot  easily  be  obtained  is  not  ne- 
cessary it  shoi:dd  be  at  all  /  which  in  effect  is  to  say,  it  cannot  be 
constantly  pleasant :  for  necessity  and  want  makes  the  appetite,  and 
the  appetite  makes  the  pleasure;  and  men  are  infinitely  mistaken 
when  they  despise  the  poor  man's  table,  and  wonder  how  he  can  en- 
dure that  life  that  is  maintained  without  the  '  excise  of  pleasure,'  and 
that  he  can  suffer  his  day's  labour,  and  recompense  it  with  unsavoury 
herbs,  and  potent  garlic,  with  watercresses,  and  bread  coloured  like 
the  ashes  that  gave  it  hardness  :  he  hath  a  hunger  that  gives  it  deli- 
ciousness ;  and  we  may  as  well  wonder  that  a  hon  eats  raw  flesh,  or 
that  a  wolf»  feeds  upon  the  turf;  they  have  an  appetite  proportionable 
to  this  meat ;  and  their  necessity,  and  their  hunger,  and  their  use, 
and  their  nature,  are  the  cooks  that  dress  their  provisions,  and  make 
them  delicate :  and  yet  if  water  and  pulse,  natural  provisions,  and 
the  simple  diet,  were  not  pleasant,  as  indeed  they  are  not  to  them  who 
have  been  nursed  up  and  accustomed  to  the  more  delicious, 

yet  it  is  a  very  great  pleasure  to  reduce  our  appetites  to  nature,  and 
to  make  our  reason  rule  our  stomach,  and  our  desires  comply  with 
our  fortunes,  and  our  fortunes  be  proportionable  to  our  persons. 
Non  est  voluptaa  aqua  et  polenta,  said  a  philosopher**,  sed  summa 
voluptas  est  posse  ex  his  capere  voluptatem,  '  it  is  an  excellent  plea- 
sure to  be  able  to  take  pleasure  in  worts  and  water,'  in  bread  and 
onions ;  for  then  a  man  can  never  want  pleasure  when  it  is  so  ready 
for  him  that  nature  hath  spread  it  over  all  its  provisions.  Fortune 
and  art  gives  delicacies,  nature  gives  meat  and  drink ;  and  what  nature 
gives,  fortune  cannot  take  away;  but  every  change  can  take  away 

y  [Apud  Stob.  floril.  xvii.  2S.]  •  [Aristoph.  Pint  1004.] 

■  [ Arisfot  Hist  anim.  viii.  9. — Plin.  •»  [  Epicur.  apud  Sen.  Ep.  xviii.  torn. 

Nat  hist  viil  34;  x.  93.]  ii.  p.  67.] 
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what  only  is  given  by  the  bounty  of  a  full  fortune ;  and  if  in  satis- 
faction and  freedom  from  care^  and  security  and  proportions  to  our 
own  natural  appetite,  there  can  be  pleasure,  then  we  may  know  to 
value  the  sober  and  natural  tables  of  the  virtuous  and  wise,  before 
that  state  of  feastings  which  a  war  can  lessen,  and  a  tyrant  can  take 
away,  or  the  pirates  may  intercept,  or  a  blast  may  spoil,  and  is  always 
contingent,  and  is  so  far  from  satisfying,  that  either  it  destroys  the 
appetite  and  capacity  of  pleasure,  or  increases  it  beyond  all  the  mea- 
sures of  good  things. 

He  that  feasts  every  day,  feasts  no  day ; 

irp6<pifl<r9P,  &crt  fiii  woXby  rpv^^  XP^'^^'^  ' 

and  however  you  treat  yourselves,  sometimes  you  will  need  to  be 
refreshed  beyond  it;  but  what  will  you  have  for  a  festival  if  you 
wear  crowns  every  day  ?  Even  a  perpetual  fulness  will  make  you  glad 
te  beg  pleasure  from  emptiness,  and  variety  from  poverty  or  an 
humble  table. 

Plerumque  grats  principibus '  Yices, 
Mundsque  parvo  sub  lare  pauperuin 
Coenae,  sine  aulsis  et  ostro, 
SoUicitam  explicuere  frontem®. 

But  however,  of  all  things  in  the  world  a  man  may  best  and  most 
easily  want  pleasure  which  if  you  have  enjoyed,  it  passes  away  at  the 
present,  and  leaves  nothing  at  all  behind  it  but  sorrow  and  sour 
remembrances.  No  man  felt  a  greater  pleasure  in  a  goblet  of  wine 
than  Lysimachus'  when  he  fought  against  the  Getse,  and  himself 
and  his  whole  army  were  compeUed  by  thirst  to  yield  themselves  to 
bondage ;  but  when  the  wine  was  sunk  as  far  as  his  navel,  the  plea- 
sure was  gone,  and  so  was  his  kingdom  and  his  liberty,  for  though 
the  sorrow  dweUs  with  a  man  pertinaciously,  yet  the  pleasure  is 
swift  as  hghtning,  and  more  pernicious ;  but  the  pleasures  of  a  sober 
and  a  temperate  table  are  pleasures  till  the  next  day;  koI  tjj  vartpaCn 
fjbiias  yivovrai,  as  Timotheus  said  of  Plate's  scholars  > ;  they  converse 
sweetly,  and  are  of  perfect  temper  and  delicacy  of  spirit  even  the  next 
morning :  whereas  the  intemperate  man  is  forced  to  lie  long  in  bed, 
and  forget  that  there  is  a  sun  in  the  sky ;  he  must  not  be  called  till  he 
hath  concocted  and  slept  his  surfeit  into  a  truce  and  a  quiet  respite ; 
but  whatsoever  this  man  hath  suffered,  certain  it  is  that  the  poor 
man's  head  did  not  ache,  neither  did  he  need  the  juice  of  poppies  or 
costly  cordials,  physicians  or  nurses,  to  bring  him  to  his  right  shape 
again,  like  Apuleius's**  ass,  with  eating  roses.  And  let  him  turn  hia 
hour-glass,  he  wUl  find  his  head  aches  longer  than  his  throat  was 

«  [Menand.  Piscat.  apud  Athen.|  lib.  48],  et  De  ser.  num.  vindicti  torn.  viii. 

xii.  cap.  72.  p.  1224.]  p.  198.] 

d  [Leg.  '  divitibus.']  »  [Apud  Plut  de  sanit  tnend.,  torn.  vi. 

•  [  Hor.  od.  iii  29.  lin.  1 3.]  p. 482,  et  Sympos.,  lib.  vi.  torn.  viiL  p.734.'| 

'  [Plut  de  sanit  tuend.,  torn.  vi.  p.  ^  [Metain.,  Ub.  xl  p.  375.] 
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pleased ;  «nd,  which  is  worsts  his  glass  rans  out  with  joggings  and 
violence^  and  every  such  concussion  with  a  surfeit  makes  his  life 
look  nearer  its  end^  and  ten  to  one  but  it  will  before  its  natural 
period  be  broken  in  pieces.  If  these  be  the  pleasures  of  an  epicure's 
table^  I  shall  pray  thai  my  friends  may  never  feel  them^  but  he  that 
sinneth  against  his  Maker  shall  fall  into  the  calamities  of  intem- 
perance. 

3.  Intemperance  is  the  nurse  of  vice;  * AfjypobCrrjs  yika,  'Venus' 
milk/  80  Aristophanes'  calls  wine;  irivTa>v  b^iv&v  fjLrjTpSirokis,  Hhe 
mother  of  all  grievous  things/  so  Pontianus''.  For  by  the  experience 
of  all  the  wond  it  is  the  bawd  to  lust;  and  no  man  must  ever  dare 
to  pray  to  Qod  for  a  pure  soul  in  a  chaste  body,  if  himself  does  not 
live  temperately,  if  himself  ''make  povisions  for  the  flesh,  to  fulfil 
the  lusts  of  it*  ;'*  for  in  this  case  he  shall  find  "  that  which  enters 
into  him  shall  defile  him"*/'  more  than  he  can  be  cleansed  by  those 
vain  prayers  that  come  horn  his  tongue,  and  not  from  his  heart. 
Intemperance  makes  rage  and  choler,  pride  and  fantastic  principles ; 
it  makes  the  body  a  sea  of  humours,  and  those  humours  the  seat  of 
violence :  by  faring  deliriously  every  day,  men  become  senseless  of 
the  evils  of  mankind,  inapprehensive  of  tne  troubles  of  their  brethren, 
unconcerned  in  the  changes  of  the  world  and  the  cries  of  the  poor, 
the  hunger  of  the  fatherless  and  the  thirst  of  widows.  Ovk  Ik  tQv 
IkaC^iyf^v  ol  Tvpapvoi,  iXX'  iK  roiv  Tpv<l>(»ifjLivoiiv,  said  Diogenes", 
'  lyrants  never  come  from  the  cottages  of  them  that  eat  pulse  and 
coarse  fare,  but  from  the  delirious  beds  and  banquets  of  the  effe- 
minate and  rich  feeders.'  For  to  maintain  plenty  and  luxury  some- 
times wars  are  necessary,  and  oppressions  and  violence;  but  no 
landlord  did  ever  grind  the  face  of  his  tenants,  no  prince  ever  sucked 
blood  from  his  subjects,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  sober  and  a  mode- 
rate proportion  of  good  things.  And  this  was  intimated  by  St.  James, 
"Do  not  rich  men  oppress  you,  and  draw  you  before  the  judgment- 
seat®?"  For  all  men  are  passionate  to  live  according  to  that  state 
in  which  they  were  bom,  or  to  which  they  are  devolved,  or  which 
they  have  framed  to  themselves;  those  therefore  that  love  to  live 
high  and  deliriously, 

£t  quibut  in  tolo  viTendi  catua  palato  est', 

who  live  not  to  Gtod  but  to  their  belly,  not  to  sober  counsels  but  to 
an  intemperate  table,  have  framed  to  themselves  a  manner  of  living 
which  oftentimes  cannot  be  maintained  but  by  injustice  and  violence, 
which  coming  from  a  man  whose  passions  are  made  big  with  sen- 
suality and  an  habitual  folly,  by  pride  and  forgetfulness  of  the  con- 
dition and  miseries  of  mankind,  are  always  unreasonable,  and  some- 
times intolerable. 


'    rApadAtheii.,lib.x.cap  62.p.985.]  "  [Vid.  Porphyr.  de  abstin.  L  47. — 

^  [Ibid.,  ca|>.  61. p.  982. J  Julian,  oral.,  vi.  p.  198.] 

1   [Rom.  xiiL  14. J  o  [James  ii.  6. J 

r.  xi.  11.  J 
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reg^statum  digito  terebrare  salinum 


Contentus  perages,  si  vivere  cum  Jove  tendis  4. 

Formidable  is  the  state  of  an  intemperate  man^  whose  sin  begins  with 
sensuality,  and  grows  up  in  folly  and  weak  discourses^  and  is  fed  by 
violence^  and  applauded  by  fools  and  parasites^  full  bellies  and  empty 
heads,  servants  and  flatterers,  whose  hands  are  full  of  flesh  and  blood, 
and  their  hearts  empty  of  pity  and  natural  compassion;  where  re- 
ligion cannot  inhabit,  and  the  love  of  God  must  needs  be  a  stranger; 
whose  talk  is  loud  and  trifling,  injurious  and  impertinent;  and 
whose  employment  is  the  same  with  the  work  of  the  sheep  or  the 
calf,  always  to  eat ;  their  loves  are  the  lusts  of  the  lower  belly';  and 
their  portion  is  in  the  lower  regions  to  eternal  ages,  where  their 
thirst,  and  their  hunger,  and  their  torment,  shall  be  infinite. 
4.  Intemperance  is  a  perfect  destruction  of  wisdom ; 

iraxcia  ycurr^p  Xtxrhw  oh  ritcrti  p6op\ 

'a  full-gorged  belly  never  produced  a  sprightly  mind :'  and  therefore 
these  kind  of  men  are  called  yaaripes  ipyal, '  slow  bellies,'  so  St.  Paul* 
concerning  the  intemperate  Cretians  out  of  their  own  poet :  they  are 
like  the  tigers  of  Brazil,  which  when  they  are  empty  are  oold  and  swift 
and  full  of  sagacity ;  but  being  full,  sneak  away  from  the  barking  of 
a  village  dog.  So  are  these  men,  wise  in  the  morning,  quick  and  fit 
for  business ;  but  when  the  sun  gives  the  sign  to  spread  the  tables, 
and  intemperance  brings  in  the  messes,  and  drunkenness  fills  the 
bowls,  then  the  man  falls  away,  and  leaves  a  beast  in  his  room ;  nay 
worse,  vcKvas  fJL^a-avx'^vas,  they  are  dead  all  but  their  throat  and 
belly,  so  Aristophanes"  hath  fitted  them  with  a  character,  'carcasses 
above  half  way.'  Plotinus^  descends  one  step  lower  yet,  aflirming 
such  persons  d,Ttob(vbp(oOrjvai,'  they  are  made  trees,  whose  whole 
employment  and  Hfe  is  nothing  but  to  feed  and  suck  juices  from  the 
bowels  of  their  nurse  and  mother ;  and  indeed  commonly  they  talk 
as  trees  in  a  wind  and  tempest,  the  noise  is  great  and  querulous,  but 
it  signifies  nothing  but  trouble  and  disturbance.  A  full  meal  is  like 
Sisera's  banquet*,  at  the  end  of  which  there  is  a  nail  struck  into  a 
man's  head ;  ovyKoXKo^aa  koI  olov  KaOrjXovaa  ttiv  V^x^^  irpb^  ttiv 
hia  Tov  a(opLaTos  d.TrSXavariv,  so  Porphyry T;  'it  knocks  a  man  down, 
and  nails  his  soul  to  the  sensual  mixtures  of  the  body.'  For  what 
wisdom  can  be  expected  from  them  whose  soul  dwells  in  clouds  of 
meat,  and  floats  up  and  down  in  wine,  like  the  spilled  cups  which 
fell  from  their  hands  when  they  could  lift  them  to  their  heads  no 
longer  ?  IloXAdKiy  yap  iv  oXvov  Kvp,a(rC  rts  vavayec  it  is  a  perfect 
shipwreck  of  a  man,  the  pilot  is  drunk,  and  the  helm  dashed  in 
pieces,  and  the  ship  first  reels,  and  by  swallowing  too  much  is  itself 

'  [Pers.  V.  138.]  ■  [Apud  Hesych.  in  vocMccra^cvcs.] 

'   [Vid.  p.  63,  not  g  supr.]  ^  [ Enu.  iii  lib.  4.  cap.  2.] 

"  [Greg.  Naz.,  cann.  x.  lin.  589.  torn.  '  [Judg.  !▼.  21.] 

il.  p.  444.]  ^  [De  abstin.  I  88.] 
*  [Tit.  i.  12.] 
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swallowed  up  at  last.  And  therefore  the  Navis  Agrigentina^,  the 
loadness  of  the  young  fellows  of  Agrigentum,  who  being  drunk, 
fancied  themselves  in  a  storm,  and  the  house  the  ship,  was  more  than 
the  wild  fancy  of  their  cups ;  it  was  really  so,  they  were  all  cast 
away,  they  were  broken  in  pieces  by  the  foul  disorder  of  the  storm. 

Hinc 

Vini  atque  somni  degener  discordia*. 
Libido  Bordens,  inverecuDdus  lepos, 
Varisque  pestes  laDguidorum  sensuum. 

Hinc  et 

frequent!  marcida  oblectamine 

ScintiUa  mentis  intorpescit  •  nobilis, 
Anim usque  pigrls  stertit*  in  prscordiis'* ; 

'the  senses  languish,  the  spark  of  divinity  that  dwells  within  is 

![uenched ;  and  the  mind  snorts,  dead  with  sleep  and  fulness  in  the 
buler  regions  of  the  belly.' 

So  have  I  seen  the  eye  of  the  world  looking  upon  a  fenny  bottom, 
and  drinking  up  too  free  draughts  of  moisture,  gathered  them  into  a 
cloud,  and  ^t  doud  crept  about  his  face,  and  made  him  first  look 
red,  and  then  covered  him  with  darkness  and  an  artificial  night :  so 
is  our  reason  at  a  feast, 

—  putrem  . .  .  resadans  crapulam 
Obstrangulatae  mentis  ingenium  premit  ^. 

The  clouds  gather  about  the  head,  and  according  to  the  method  and 
period  of  the  children  and  productions  of  darkness,  it  first  grows  red, 
and  that  redness  turns  into  an  obscurity  and  a  thick  mist,  and  reason 
is  lost  to  all  use  and  profitableness  of  wise  and  sober  discourses; 
ivcLBvfiCaa-i^  6ok(ob€aTipa  oiaa  ^^Kricorc?  rfj  ^o^x^^,  '  a  cloud  of  folly 
and  distraction  darkens  the  soul,'  and  makes  it  crass  and  material, 
polluted  and  heavy,  clogged  and  loaden  like  the  body ;  V^x^  KiBvypos 
ToXs  ^K  Tov  olvov  ivaOvfiiAo-fat  Kal  v€<l)ikris  bUriv  (FtayLaTOTroiovyAvr)* 
and  there  cannot  be  any  thing  said  worse,  reason  turns  into  folly, 
wine  and  flesh  into  a  knot  of  clouds,  Hhe  soul  itself  into  a  body,' 
and  the  spirit  into  corrupted  meat;  there  is  nothing  left  but  the 
rewards  and  portions  of  a  fool  to  be  reaped  and  enjoyed  there  where 
flesh  and  corruption  shall  dwell  to  eternal  ages.  Ajid  therefore  in 
scripture  such  men  are  called  ^apvKapbiov^ 

Hesternis  vitiis  animum  quoque  pnegravant « : 

their  heads  are  gross,  their  souls  are  immei^d  in  matter,  and  drowned 
in  the  moistures  of  an  unwholesome  cloud ;  they  are  dull  of  hearing, 
slow  in  apprehension,  and  to  action  they  are  as  unable  as  the  hands  of  a 
child  who  too  hastily  hath  broken  the  enclosures  of  his  first  dwelling. 
But  temperance  is  reason's  girdle,  and  passion's  bridle;    o-o)a 

*  [Timseus  Taurom.  apud  Athen.  ii.      mcr.  vii.  line  11  sqq.] 
5.  p.  86.]  c  Clem.  Alex.  [Psedag.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  2. 

''socordia,*  'ut  tepescat,'  'stertat/      p.  184.] 

•»  [Ps.  iv.  2,  LXX.] 


• 
edd. 


*>  Prudent  bymn.  de  Jejun.  [Catbe-  •  [Vid.  Hor.  sat  ii.  2.  lin.  78.] 
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il>p6vri<ns,  SO  Homer  in  Stobaeus*^;  thafs  a'(a<l)poavirrj ;  'prudence 
is  saife/  while  the  man  is  temperate:  and  therefore  <r(a<f)pov  is 
opposed  ry  \a\C<f>povi^y  '  a  temperate  man  is  no  fool.'  For  tempe- 
rance is  the  a-o^^ovLOTripiov,  such  as  Plato*  appointed  to  night- 
walkers,  a  prison  to  restrain  their  inordinations ;  it  is  pcS/x?;  ylruxrjs, 
as  Pythagoras**  calls  it;  Kpriirh  d,p€Trjs,  so  Socrates* ;  Koafws  hyoB&v 
TtivTOiv,  so  Plato* ;  d(r<^(iA6ia  t&v  koXXCotcov  !(€<ov,  so  Jamblichus  * : 
it  is  '  the  strength  of  the  soul,  the  foundation  of  virtue,  the  ornament 
of  all  good  things,  and  the  corroborative  of  all  excellent  habits.' 

5.  After  all  th^  I  shall  the  less  need  to  add,  that  intemperance  is 
a  dishonour  and  disreputation  to  the  nature^  and  the  person,  and  the 
manners  of  a  man ;  but  naturally  men  are  ashamed  of  it,  and  the 
needs  of  nature  shall  be  the  veil  ios  their  gluttony^  and  the  night 
shall  cover  their  drunkenness: 

which  the  apostle  rightly  renders,  "  they  that  are  drunk,  are  drunk 
in  the  night' ;"  but  the  priests  of  Heliopolis™  never  did  sacrifice  to 
iJie  sun  with  wine ;  meaning,  that  this  is  so  great  a  dishonour  that 
the  sun  ought  not  to  see  it;  and  they  that  think  there  is  no  other 
eye  but  the  sun  that  sees  them,  may  cover  their  shame  by  choosing 
their  time ;  just  as  children  do  their  danger  by  winking  hard,  and 
not  looking  on.  ^kvOC^^w,  koX  C^p6r€pov  irtflPy  Kal  b€iv<5s  (^ayciv, 
'  to  drink  sweet  drinks  and  hot,  to  quaff  great  draughts,  and  to  eat 
greedily,'  Theophrastus"  makes  them  characters  of  a  clown. 

in.  And  now  that  I  have  told  you  the  foulness  of  the  epicure's 
feasts  and  principles,  it  will  be  fit  that  I  describe  the  measures  of  our 
eating  and  drinking,  that  the  needs  of  nature  may  neither  become 
the  cover  to  an  intemperate  dish,  nor  the  freer  refreshment  of  our 
pei-sons  be  changed  into  scruples,  that  neither  our  virtue  nor  our 
conscience  fall  into  an  evil  snare. 

1.  The  first  measure  of  our  eating  and  drinking,  is  our  natural 
needs;  /xTyrc  iXy€iv  Kara  acapLa,  pLriT€  TapiTT€<rO<u  Karh  ylnrxtiv^ 
these  are  the  measures  of  nature,  Hhat  the  body  be  free  from  pain, 
and  the  soul  from  violence.'  Hunger  and  thirst  and  cold  are  the 
natural  diseases  of  the  body ;  and  food  and  raiment  are  their  reme- 
dies, and  therefore  are  the  measures ; 

In  quantum  ritis  atque  fames  et  frigora  poscunt, 
Quantum,  Epicure,  tibi  parvia  auffecit  in  hortisP. 

But  in  this  there  are  two  cautions ; 

'  [Floril.  serm.  v.  ad  fin.  p.  78.  lin.  8.  °  [Cap.  viii  p.  19 ;    CKvOlitty  is  not 

ed.  Oesn.  fol.  Lugd.  1608.]  there,  but  see  Life  of  Christ,  part  ii.  sect. 

De  legg.  X.  15.  torn.  viii.  p.  516.]  12.  disc.  xiiL  4.  note  o.  vol.  ii.  p.  488. 

Apud  Stob.  floril.  v.  42.]  —Herod.  EraL  84.] 

Id.  ▼.64.]  <*  [Epicur.  apud  Diog.  Laert,  lib.  x« 

^  Alcsus.  [Apud  Athen.  L  41.  p.  50.]  cap.  27.  §  131.  tom.  ii.  p.  584.] 


J    [1  Thess.  V.  7.]  »  Juv.  [xiv.  819.] 

"  [Plut  de  Is.  et  Osir.,  torn.  vii.  p.  392.  ] 
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First,  hunger  and  thirst  are  only  to  be  extinguished  while  they  are 
violent  and  troublesome,  and  are  not  to  be  provided  for  to  the  utmost 
extent  and  possibilities  of  nature ;  a  man  is  not  hungry  so  long  till 
he  can  eat  no  more,  but  till  its  sharpness  and  trouble  is  over ;  and 
he  that  does  not  leave  some  reserves  for  temperance,  gives  all  that  he 
can  to  nature,  and  nothing  at  all  to  grace.  For  God  hath  given  a 
latitude  in  desires  and  degrees  of  appetite ;  and  when  He  hath  done. 
He  laid  restraint  upon  it  in  some  whole  instances,  and  of  some  parts 
in  every  instance ;  that  man  might  have  something  to  serve  God  of 
his  own,  and  something  to  distinguish  him  from  a  beast  in  the  use  of 
their  common  faculties.  Beasts  cannot  refrain,  but  fill  all  the  capacity 
when  they  can ;  and  if  a  man  does  so,  he  does  what  becomes  a  beast, 
and  not  a  man.  And  therefore  there  are  some  Uttle  symptoms  of 
this  inordination,  by  which  a  man  may  perceive  himself  to  have 
transgressed  his  measures;  nictation,  uneasy  loads,  singing,  looser 
pratings,  importune  drowsiness,  provocation  of  others  to  equal  and  full 
chalices ;  and  though  in  every  accident  of  this  signification  it  is  hard 
for  another  to  pronounce  that  the  man  hath  sinned,  yet  by  these  he  may 
suspect  himself,  and  learn  the  next  time  to  hold  the  bridle  harder. 

Secondly,  this  hunger  must  be  natural,  not  artificial  and  provoked; 
for  many  men  make  necessities  to  themselves,  and  then  think  they 
are  bound  to  provide  for  them.  It  is  necessanr  to  some  men  to  have 
garments  made  of  the  Calabrian  fleece,  stainea  with  the  blood  of  the 
mure^p,  and  to  get  money  to  buy  pearls  round  and  orient ; 

scelerata  hoc  fecit  pulpa  ' ; — 

but  it  is  the  man^s  luxury  that  made  it  so ;  and  by  the  same  princi- 
ple it  is  that  in  meats  what  is  abundant  to  nature  is  defective  and 
beggarly  to  art;  and  when  nature  willingly  rises  from  table,  when 
the  first  course  of  flesh  plain  and  natural  is  done,  then  art,  and 
sophistry,  and  adulterate  dishes,  invite  him  to  taste  and  die;  /xexpi 
Tiv6s  iiTiikv  a-ipKCs,  fA^XP*  ''^^os  t^s  yrjs  KVTtTo\i€v'^  well  may  a  sober 
man  wonder  that  men  should  be  so  much  in  love  with  earth  and 
corruption,  the  parent  of  rottenness  and  a  disease,  that  even  then 
when  by  all  laws  witches  and  enchanters,  murderers  and  manstealers, 
are  chastised  and  restrained  with  the  iron  hands  of  death,  yet  that 
men  should  at  great  charges  give  pensions  to  an  order  of  men,  whose 
trade  it  is  to  rob  them  of  their  temperance,  and  wittily  to  destroy 
their  health;  icarox^epeis'  koUl  xafMcuCrikovs*  Kci  tovs  ^k  i-Qs  yrjs 
K€voX.oyovvTas,  the  Greek  fathers  ccdl  such  persons ; 

curra  in  terris  animse  et  coelestium  inanes  ^ ; 

people  bowed  down  to  the  earth ;  "  lovers  of  pleasures  more  than 
lovers  of  God :"  Aretinas^  mentes,  so  Antidamus^  calls  them,  men 

'  [Vid.  Pew.  ii.  68.]  «  Viz.,  ab  Areto,  unde  sicut  ex  aliis 

'  Chrvsost  Etruris  figulinis  testacea  vasa  Romam 

■  [Vid.  Chrysost.  in  psalm,  vr,  cap.  6.  deferebant — [Isid.  Orig.  xx.  4.  §  5.] 

torn.  Y.  p.  14  ;    item  in  Joan.  hom.  it.  '  [De  Moralibus,  apud  Fulgent    De 

cap.  i.  tom.  viii.  p.  27  B.]  prise  senn.,  §  53.  *  Aricinas  *  et  *  Anti- 

>  [Pen.  iL  61.]  damas/  edd.  recent.] 
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framed  in  the  furnaces  of  Etruria,  'Aretine  spirits/  beginning  and 
ending  in  flesh  and  filthiness ;  dirt  and  clay  all  over.  But  go  to  the 
crib,  thou  glutton,  and  there  it  will  be  found  that  when  the  charger 
is  clean,  yet  nature's  rules  were  not  prevaricated ;  the  beast  eats  up 
all  his  provisions  because  they  are  natural  and  simple ;  or  if  he  leaves 
any,  it  is  because  he  desires  no  more  than  till  his  needs  be  served ; 
and  neither  can  a  man,  unless  he  be  diseased  in  body  or  in  spirit,  ia 
affection  or  in  habit,  eat  more  of  natural  and  simple  food  than  to  the 
satisfaction  of  his  natural  necessities.  He  that  drinks  a  draught  or 
two  of  water  and  cools  his  thirst,  drinks  no  more  till  his  thirst  re- 
turns; but  he  that  drinks  wine,  drinks  again  longer  than  it  is  need- 
ful, even  so  long  as  it  is  pleasant.  Nature  best  provides  for  herself 
when  she  spreads  her  own  table ;  but  when  men  have  gotten  super- 
induced habits,  and  new  necessities,  art,  that  brought  them  in,  must 
maintain  them,  but  ^'wantonness  and  folly  wait  at  the  table,  and 
sickness  and  death  take  away.'^ 

2.  Eeason  is  the  second  measure,  or  rather  the  rule  whereby  we 
judge  of  intemperance ;  for  whatsoever  loads  of  meat  and  drink  make 
the  reason  useless  or  troubled  are  effects  of  this  deformity.  Not  that 
reason  is  the  adequate  measure,  for  a  man  may  be  intemperate  upon 
other  causes,  though  he  do  not  force  his  understanding,  and  trouble 
his  head ;  some  are  strong  to  drink'',  and  can  eat  like  a  wolf,  and 
love  to  do  so,  as  fire  to  destroy  the  stubble ;  such  were  those  harlots 
in  the  comedy, 

Qus  cum  amatore  suo  cum  coenant,  liguriunt'; 

these  persons  are  to  take  their  accounts  from  the  measures  of  religion 
and  the  Spirit :  though  they  can  talk  still  or  transact  the  afilairs  of 
the  world,  yet  if  they  be  not  fitted  for  the  things  of  the  Spirit,  they 
are  too  full  of  flesh  or  wine,  and  cannot  or  care  not  to  attend  to  the 
things  of  God.  But  reason  is  the  limit  beyond  which  temperance 
never  wanders ;  and  in  every  degree  in  which  our  discourse  is  trou- 
bled, and  our  soul  is  lifted  from  its  wheels,  in  the  same  degree  the 
sin  prevails.  Bum  in  quadam  sumua  delinqutndi  lididine,  nebulia 
quUmsdam  hmpientuB  mens  obducitnr,  saith  St.  Ambrose  ^j  when  the 
flesh-pots  reek,  and  the  uncovered  dishes  send  forth  a  nidor  and 
hungry  smells,  that  cloud  hides  the  face,  and  puts  out  the  eye  of 
reason ;  and  then  tell  them,  mors  in  olla*,  that '  death  is  in  the  pot' 
and  folly  is  in  the  chalice ;  that  those  smells  are  fiimes  of  brimstone 
and  vapours  of  Egypt;  that  they  will  make  their  heart  easy,  and 
their  head  sottish,  and  their  colour  pale,  and  their  hands  trembling, 
and  their  feet  tormented. 

Mullorura,  leporumque  et  suminis  exitus  hie  est, 
Sulphureusque  color,  camificesque  pedes  *. 

•  ri».  ▼.  22.]  1.  col.  819.] 

»  Ter.  Eunuch,  [act.  t.  sc.  4.  lin.  14.]  «  [2  Kinjfa  ir.  40.] 

f  [De  Abrah.,  Ub.  ii  cap.  4.  $  16.  torn.         •  Mart  [Ub.  xiL  ep.  48.  lin.  9.] 
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For  that  is  the  end  of  delicacies^  bvcrMa'  Xcvk^s  lb€iv,  ivTfn)<t>€ph^, 
alOpCas  Kol  'ir6v<»>v  &Tr€ipos,  as  Dio  Chrysostom**,  'paleness,  and  effe- 
minacy, and  laziness,  and  folly  ;^  yet  under  the  dominion  of  the 
pleasures  of  sensuaUty  men  are  so  stripped  of  the  use  of  reason,  that 
they  are  not  only  useless  in  wise  counsels  and  assistances,  but  they 
have  not  reason  enough  to  avoid  the  evils  of  their  own  throat  and 
belly;  when  once  their  reason  fails,  we  must  know  that  their  tempe- 
rance and  their  religion  went  before. 

3.  Though  reason  be  so  strictly  to  be  preserved  at  our  tables  as 
well  as  at  our  prayers,  and  we  can  never  have  leave  to  do  any  violence 
to  it;  yet  the  measures  of  nature  may  be  enlarged  beyond  the  bounds 
of  prime  and  common  necessity.  For  besides  hunger  and  thirst, 
there  are  some  labours  of  the  body,  and  others  of  the  mind,  and  there 
are  sorrows  and  loads  upon  the  spirit  by  its  communications  with  the 
indispositions  of  the  body ;  and  as  the  labouring  man  may  be  sup- 
plied with  bigger  quantities,  so  the  student  and  contemplative  man 
with  more  delicious  and  spriteful  nutriment :  for  as  the  tender  and 
more  delicate  easily-digested  meats  will  not  help  to  cariy  burdens 
upon  the  neck,  and  hold  the  plough  in  society  and  yokes  of  the 
laborious  oxen ;  so  neither  wiU  the  pulse  and  the  leeks,  Laviuian 
sausages,  and  the  Cisalpine  suckets^  or  gobbets  of  condited  bull's-flesh, 
minister  such  delicate  spirits  to  the  thinking  man;  but  his  notion 
will  be  as  flat  as  the  noise  of  the  Arcadian  porter,  and  thick  as  the 
first  juice  of  liis  country  lard,  unless  he  makes  his  body  a  fit  servant 
to  the  soul,  and  both  fitted  for  the  employment. 

But  iu  these  cases  necessity  and  prudence  and  experience  are  to 
make  the  measures  and  the  rule ;  and  so  long  as  the  just  end  is  fairly 
desimed  and  aptly  ministered  to,  there  ought  to  be  no  scruple  con- 
cermng  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  provision :  and  he  that  would 
stint  a  swain  by  tne  commons  of  a  student,  and  give  Philotas  the 
Candian  the  leavings  of  Plato,  does  but  ill  serve  the  ends  of  tempe- 
rance, but  worse  of  prudence  and  necessity. 

4.  Sorrow  and  a  wounded  spirit  may  as  well  be  provided  for  in 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  meat  and  drink,  as  any  other  disease; 
and  this  disease  by  this  remedy  as  well  as  by  any  other.  For  great 
sorrow  and  importune  melancholy  may  be  as  great  a  sin  as  a  great 
anger;  and  if  it  be  a  sin  in  its  nature,  it  is  more  malignant  and  dan- 
gerous in  its  quality ;  as  naturallv  tending  to  murmur  and  despair, 
weariness  of  religion  and  hatred  of  God,  timorousness  and  jealousies, 
fantastic  images  of  things,  and  superstition;  and  therefore  as  it  is 
necessaiT  to  restrain  the  fevers  of  anger,  so  also  to  warm  the  freez- 
ings and  dulness  of  melancholy  by  prudent  and  temperate,  but  proper 
and  apportioned  diets;  and  if  some  meats  and  drinks  make  men 
lustful,  or  sleepy,  or  dull,  or  lazy,  ^or  sprightly,  or  merry ;  so  far  as 
meats  and  driuKs  can  minister  4o  the  pa9sion,'4uid  the  passion  minis- 
ter to  virtue,  so  far  by  this  means  they  may  be  provided  for.    "  Give 

•  [Orat  ir.  torn.  L  p.  177.]  •  ['tuccte'  in  Ist.  Pd.] 
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strong  drink  to  him  tliat  is  ready  to  perish^  and  wine  to  those  that 
be  of  heavy  hearts ;  let  him  driiJc  and  forget  his  poverty,  and  re- 
member his  misery  no  more**,"  said  king  Lemuel's  mother.  But 
this  is  not  intended  to  be  an  habitual  cure,  but  single  and  occa- 
sional ;  for  he  that  hath  a  pertinacious  sorrow,  is  beyond  the  cure  of 
meat  and  drink,  and  if  this  becomes  every  da/s  physic,  it  will  quickly 
become  every  day's  sin.  Then  it  must  always  keep  within  the  bounds 
of  reason,  and  never  seize  upon  any  portions  of  affection :  the  Ger- 
mans use  to  mingle  music  with  their  bowls,  and  drink  by  the  mea- 
sures of  the  six  notes  of  music ; 

Ut  relevet  irdserum  faium,  BoUtosque  ]tLhores*: 

But  they  sing  so  long  that  they  forget  not  their  sorrow  only  but 
their  virtue  also  and  their  religion :  and  there  are  some  men  that  fall 
into  drunkenness  because  they  would  forget  a  lighter  calamity,  run- 
ning into  the  fire  to  cure  a  calenture,  and  beating  their  brains  out  to 
be  quit  of  the  aching  of  their  heads.  A  man's  heaviness  is  refreshed 
long  before  he  comes  to  drunkenness;  for  when  he  arrives  thither, 
he  hath  but  changed  his  heaviness,  and  taken  a  crime  to  boot. 

5.  Even  when  a  man  hath  no  necessity  upon  him,  no  pungent 
sorrow,  or  natural  or  artificial  necessity,  it  is  lawful  in  some  cases  of 
eating  and  drinking  to  receive  pleasure  and  intend  it.  For  what- 
soever is  natural  and  necessary,  is  therefore  not  criminal  because  it 
is  of  God's  procuring ;  and  since  we  eat  for  need,  and  the  satisfaction 
of  our  need  is  a  removing  of  a  pain,  and  that  in  nature  is  the  great- 
est pleasure,  it  is  impossible  that  in  its  own  nature  it  should  be  a  sin. 
— ^But  in  this  case  of  conscience,  these  cautions  are  to  be  observed ; 

1.  So  long  as  nature  ministers  the  pleasure  and  not  art,  it  is  mate- 
rially innocent.  Si  tuo  veniatjure,  luxu/ria  eath  but  it  is  safe  while 
it  enters  upon  nature's  stock ;  but  it  is  impossible  that  the  proper 
effect  of  health,  and  temperance,  and  prudent  abstinence,  should  be 
vicious ;  and  yet  these  are  the  parents  of  the  greatest  pleasure  in 
eating  and  drinking.  Malum  panem,  inquis :  expecta,  bonus  fiet ; 
ilium  tenerum  tibi  et  siligifieum  fames  reddet  *;  '  if  you  abstain  and 
be  hungry,  you  shall  turn  the  meanest  provision  into  delicate  and 
desirable. 

2.  Let  all  the  pleasure  of  meat  and  drink  be  such  as  can  minister 
to  health,  and  be  within  the  former  bounds.  For  since  pleasure  in 
eating  and  drinking  is  its  natural  appendage,  and  like  a  shadow  fol- 
lows the  substance,  as  the  meat  is  to  be  accounted,  so  is  the  plea- 
sure :  and  if  these  be  observed,  there  is  no  difference  whether  nature 

^  [Prov.  xxxi.  7.]  the  Nativity  of  St   John  the    bapti«t, 

*  [These  notes  are  ohsenred  to  occur      ascribed   to  Paulus  Diaconus  (Cassand. 
also  in  the   first   stanza  of  a  hymn  for      Hymn,  eccl.,  p.  261) 

Ut  queant  laxis  resonare  fibris 
jlfira  gestorum/arouli  tuorum 
Solve  polluti  /abii  reatum 
Sancte  Joannes.] 

'  Sen.  [Ep.  cxvi.  torn  ii.  p.  ."i/S.]  »  [Id.,  Ep.  cxxiii.  torn.  iL  p.  618.] 
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or  art  be  the  cook.  For  some  constitutions^  and  some  men's  cus- 
toms^ and  some  men's  educations,  and  necessities,  and  weaknesses, 
are  such,  that  their  appetite  is  to  be  invited,  and  their  digestion 
helped,  but  all  this  while  we  are  within  the  bounds  of  nature  and 
need. 

8.  It  is  lawful  when  a  man  needs  meat  to  choose  the  pleasanter, 
even  merely  for  their  pleasures ;  that  is,  because  they  are  pleasant, 
besides  that  they  are  useful ;  this  is  as  lawful  as  to  smell  of  a  rose,  or 
to  lie  in  feathers,  or  change  the  posture  of  our  body  in  bed  for  ease, 
or  to  hear  music,  or  to  walk  in  gardens  rather  than  the  highways ; 
and  God  hath  given  us  leave  to  be  delighted  in  those  things  which 
He  made  to  that  purpose,  that  we  may  also  be  delighted  in  Him 
that  gives  them.  Por  so  as  the  more  pleasant  may  better  serve  for 
health,  and  directly  to  refreshment,  so  collaterally  to  religion :  always 

Srovided  that  it  be  in  its  degree  moderate,  and  we  temperate  in  our 
esires,  without  transportation  and  violence,  without  unhandsome 
usages  of  ourselves,  or  taking  from  God  and  from  religion  any 
minutes  and  portions  of  our  afTections.  When  Eicadastes  the 
epicure  saw  a  goodly  dish  of  hot  meat  served  up,  he  sung  the  verse 
of  Homer, 

Tod  V  iyit  ipTios  dfu,  icoi  tl  wvpi  x*H*^  ^^"^*  ^t 

and  swallowed  some  of  it  greedily,  till  by  its  hands  of  fire  it  curled 
his  stomach  like  parchment  in  the  flame,  and  he  was  carried  from  his 
banquet  to  the  grave. 

Non  potuit  fato  nobiliore  mori  * ; 

it  was  fit  he  should  die  such  a  death,  but  that  death  bids  us  beware 
of  that  folly. 

4.  Let  the  pleasure  as  it  came  with  meat,  so  also  pass  awt^  with 
it.  Philoxenus  was  a  beast;  riv$aT6  ttotc  t^v  ycpdvov  av)(iva  (yj^iv^, 
'  he  wished  his  throat  as  long  as  a  crane's,'  that  he  might  be  long  in 
swallowing  his  pleasant  morsels ;  mcsrei  quod  magna  pars  sua  fetid- 
talis  exclusa  corporis  angtistiis  cessat^ ;  'he  mourned  because  the 
pleasure  of  eating  was  not  spread  over  all  his  body,'  that  he  might 
nave  been  an  epicure  in  his  hands.  And  indeed  if  we  consider  it 
rightly,  great  eating  and  drinking  is  not  the  greatest  pleasure  of  the 
taste,  but  of  the  touch;  and  Philoxenus  might  feel  the  unctions 
juice  slide  softly  down  his  tluroat,  but  he  could  not  taste  it  in  the 
middle  of  the  long  neck ;  and  we  see  that  they  who  mean  to  feast 
exactly  or  delight  the  palate,  do  libare,  or  pitissare,  take  up  little 
proportions  and  spread  them  upon  the  tongue  or  palate;  but  full 
morsels  and  great  draughts  are  easy  and  soft  to  the  touch ;  but  so  is 
the  feeling  of  silk,  or  handling  of  a  melon,  or  a  mole's  skin,  and  as 
delicious  too  as  eating  when  it  goes  beyond  the  appetites  of  nature, 

*»  [Athen.,  lib.  vil  cap.  53.  p.  648.]  — AristoL  Eth.  Nicom.,  iii.  10.  Eudem., 

•  Mart.  [lib.  xi.  ep.  79.  lin.  12.]  iii.  2.] 

*  [TheophiL  apud  Athen.,  i.  10.  p.  12.  »  [Sen.  Ep.  cxiv.  torn.  iL  p.  5^6,^ 
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and  the  proper  pleasures  of  taste,  which  cannot  be  perceived  but  by 
a  temperate  man.  And  therefore  let  not  the  pleasure  be  intended 
beyond  the  taste;  that  is,  beyond  those  little  natural  measures  in 
which  God  intended  that  pleasure  should  accompany  your  tables. 
Do  not  run  to  it  beforehand,  nor  chew  the  cud  when  the  meal  is  done ; 
deUght  not  in  fancies,  and  expectations,  and  remembrances  of  a 
pleasant  meal;  but  let  it  descend  in  latrinam,  together  with  the 
meals  whose  attendant  pleasure  is. 

5.  Let  pleasure  be  the  less  principal,  and  used  as  a  servant :  it 
may  be  modest  and  prudent  to  strew  the  dish  with  sugar,  or  to  dip 
thy  bread  in  vinegar ;  but  to  make  thy  meal  of  sauces,  and  to  make 
tlie  accessory  become  the  principal,  and  pleasure  to  rule  the  table, 
and  all  the  regions  of  thy  soul,  is  to  make  a  man  less  and  lower  than 
an  o^lio,  of  a  cheaper  value  than  a  turbot ;  a  servant  and  a  wor- 
shipper of  sauces,  and  cooks,  and  pleasure,  and  foUy. 

6.  Let  pleasure,  as  it  is  used  in  the  regions  ana  limits  of  nature 
and  prudence,  so  also  be  changed  into  religion  and  thankfulness. 
Turtures  cum  bibunt  non  resupinanl  colla,  say  naturalists"*,  'turtles 
when  they  drink  lift  not  up  their  bills;'  and  if  we  swallow  our 
pleasures  without  returning  the  honour  and  the  acknowledgment  to 
God  that  gave  them,  we  may  larpe  bibere,  jumeniarum  ntodo,  '  drink 
draughts  as  large  as  an  ox,'  but  we  shall  die  like  an  ox,  and  change 
our  meats  and  drinks  into  eternal  rottenness.  In  all  religions  it  hath 
been  permitted  to  enlarge  our  tables  in  the  days  of  sacrifices  and 
religious  festivity ; 

Qui  Veientanum  festis  potare  diebus 
Campana  8olitU8  trulla,  vappamque  profeitis  °  ; 

for  then  the  body  may  rejoice  in  fellowship  with  the  soul,  and  then 
a  pleasant  meal  is  religious,  if  it  be  not  inordinate.  But  if  our 
festival  days,  like  the  gentile  sacrifices,  end  in  dnmkenness, — ii€Bv€iv 
ii^To.  rh  0v€iv^, — and  our  joys  in  religion  pass  into  sensuality  and 
beastly  crimes,  we  change  the  holy-day  into  a  day  of  death,  and  our- 
selves  become  a  sacrifice  as  in  the  day  of  slaughter. 

To  sum  up  this  particular;  there  are,  as  you  perceive,  many 
cautions  to  make  our  pleasure  safe,  but  any  thing  can  make  it 
inordinate,  and  then  scarce  any  thing  can  keep  it  from  becoming 
dangerous. 

Habet  omnis  hoc  voluptas : 
Stimulis  agit  fruentes. 
Apiumque  par  volantum, 
Ubi  grata  inella  fudit, 
Fugit,  et  niinis  tenaci 
Ferit  icta  corda  morsu  '  ; 

and  the  pleasure  of  the  honey  will  not  pay  for  the  smart  of  the  sting. 

*  [Plin.  Hist,  nat.,  x.  52.]  — Aristot  apud  AtheD.,  ii.  11.  p.  93.] 

"  [Hor.  sat  ii.  3.  lin.  143.]  c  Boethiiu.  [DeconsoLJib.  iii.  metr.  7.] 

"  [Philo  de  plant.  Noe,  torn.  iii.  p.  158. 
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Amores  enim  et  delicia  mature  et  celeriier  defloresctmt,  et  in  onmibu9 
rebm  volttptatUms  imtximufastidiumfinUimum  est^,  'nothing  is  so 
soon  ripe  and  rotten  as  pleasure  :  and  upon  all  possessions  and  states 
of  things  loathing  looks  as  being  not  far  off;  but  it  sits  upon  the 
skirts  of  pleasure/ 

ixop€^dfievot 
fuXtxpcoy  tBtyiv, 

irucp^  fMpUa, 
rS»v  &vt({»v 

*  he  that  greedily  puts  his  hand  to  a  delicious  table^  shall  weep  bitterly 
when  he  suffers  the  convulsions  and  violence  by  the  divided  interests 
of  such  contrary  juices ;' 

KSi  yi^  yBovitis 
64cfios  iivdyKos 
Zi}(6$ty  Bvdrois 

'for  this  is  the  law  of  our  nature  and  fetal  necessity;  life  is  always 
poured  forth  from  two  goblets/ 

And  now  after  all  this,  I  pray  consider  what  a  strange  madness 
and  prodigious  folly  possesses  many  men,  that  they  love  to  swallow 
death  and  diseases  and  dishonour,  with  an  appetite  which  no  reason 
can  restrain.  We  expect  our  servants  should  not  dare  to  touch 
what  we  have  forbidden  to  them ;  we  ai-e  watchful  that  our  children 
should  not  swallow  poisons,  and  filthiness,  and  unwholesome  nourish- 
ment ;  we  take  care  that  they  should  be  well-maunered  and  civil  and 
of  fjEiir  demeanour;  and  we  ourselves  desire  to  be,  or  at  least  to  be 
accounted,  wise,  and  would  infinitely  scorn  to  be  called  fools ;  and 
we  are  so  great  lovers  of  health  that  we  will  bu^  it  at  any  rate  of 
money  or  ooservance ;  and  then  for  honour,  it  is  that  which  the 
children  of  men  pursue  with  passion,  it  is  one  of  the  noblest  rewards 
of  virtue,  and  the  proper  ornament  of  the  wise  and  valiant;  and  yet 
all  these  things  are  not  valued  or  considered,  when  a  merry  meetine, 
or  a  looser  feast,  calls  upon  the  man  to  act  a  scene  of  folly  and  mad- 
ness and  healthlessness  and  dishonour.  We  do  to  God  what  we 
severely  punish  in  our  servants ;  we  correct  our  children  for  their 
meddling  with  dangers,  which  themselves  prefer  before  immortality ; 
and  though  no  man  think  himself  fit  to  be  despised,  yet  he  is  willing 
to  make  himself  a  beast,  a  sot,  and  a  ridiculous  monkey,  with  the 
follies  and  vapours  of  wine;  and  when  he  is  high  in  drink  or  fency, 
proud  as  a  Grecian  orator  in  the  midst  of  his  popular  noises,  at  the 
same  time  he  shall  talk  such  dirty  language,  such  mean  low  things, 
as  may  well  become  a  changeling  and  a  fool,  for  whom  tbe  stocks  are 
prepared  by  the  laws  and  the  just  scorn  of  men.    Every  drunkard 

1  [Vid.  Cic.  pro  Cocl.,  cap.  19«  torn,  tl  '  [Synes.  hymn.  iiL  lin.  663  iqq.] 

p.  92.] 
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dothes  his  head  with  a  mighty  scom^  and  makes  himself  lower  at 
that  time  than  the  meanest  of  his  servants ;  the  boys  can  laugh  at  him 
when  he  is  led  like  a  cripple^  directed  hke  a  blind  man^  and  speaks 
like  an  infant  imperfect  noises^  lisping  with  a  full  and  spongy  tongue^ 
and  an  empty  head^  and  a  vain  and  foolish  heart :  so  cheaply  does 
he  part  with  his  honour  for  drink  or  loads  of  meat;  for  which  honour 
he  is  ready  to  die  rather  than  hear  it  to  be  disparaged  by  another, 
when  himself  destroys  it  as  bubbles  perish  with  the  breath  of 
children.  Do  not  the  laws  of  all  wise  nations  mark  the  drunkard  for 
a  fool^  with  the  meanest  and  most  scornful  punishment  P  and  is  there 
any  thing  in  the  world  so  foolish  as  a  man  that  is  drunk  ?  But 
good  God!  what  an  intolerable  sorrow  hath  seized  upon  great 
portions  of  mankind^  that  this  folly  and  madness  should  possess  the 
greatest  spirits,  and  the  wittiest  men,  the  best  company,  the  moat 
sensible  of  the  word  '  honour,'  and  the  most  jealous  of  losing  the 
shadow,  and  the  most  careless  of  the  thing  ?  Is  it  not  a  lionid 
thing  that  a  wise  or  a  crafty,  a  learned  or  a  noble  person,  should  dis- 
honour himself  as  a  fool,  destroy  his  body  as  a  murderer,  lessen  his 
estate  as  a  prodigal,  disgrace  every  good  cause  that  he  can  pretend  to 
by  his  relation,  and  become  an  appellative  of  scorn,  a  scene  of  laugh- 
ter or  derision,  and  all  for  the  reward  of  forgetfulness  and  madness  ? 
for  there  are  in  immoderate  drinking  no  other  pleasures. 

Why  do  valiant  men  and  brave  personages"  fight  and  die  rather 
than  break  the  laws  of  men  or  start  from  their  duty  to  their  prince, 
and  will  suffer  themselves  to  be  cut  in  pieces  rather  than  deserve  the 
name  of  a  traitor  or  perjured,  and  yet  these  very  men,  to  avoid  the 
hated  name  of  glutton  or  drunkard  and  to  preserve  their  temperance, 
shall  not  deny  themselves  one  luscious  morsel,  or  pour  a  cup  of  wine 
on  the  ground  when  they  are  invited  to  drmk  by  the  laws  of  the 
circle  or  wilder  company  ? 

Methinks  it  were  but  reason,  that  if  to  give  life  to  uphold  a  cause 
be  not  too  much,  they  should  not  think  too  much  to  be  hungry 
and  suffer  thirst  for  the  reputation  of  that  cause ;  and  therefore  mucn 
rather  that  they  would  think  it  but  duty  to  be  temperate  for  its 


•  [With  tWs  feeling  expostulation 
upon  the  habits  of  the  royalists,  compare 
Clarendon's  account  of  them  ten  years 
before ; — *'  And  as,  many  times,  men  in 
a  scuffle  lose  their  weapons,  and  light 
upon  those  which  belonged  to  their  adver- 
saries, who  again  arm  themselves  with 
those  which  belonged  to  the  others  ;  such, 
one  would  have  thought,  had  been  the 
fortune  of  the  king's  army  in  the  encoan- 
ters  with  the  enemy's :  for  those  under 
the  king's  commanders  grew  insensibly 
into  all  the  license,  disorder,  and  im- 
piety, with  which  they  had  reproached 
the  rebels ;  and  thev  into  great  discipline, 
diligence,  and  sobriety,  which  begot  cou- 


rage and  resolution  in  them,  and  notable 
dexterity  in  aehievementa  and  enter<^ 
prises.  Insomuch  as  one  side  seemed 
to  fight  for  monarchy  with  weapons  of 
confusion,  and  the  other  to  destroy  the 
king  and  government  with  all  the  prin* 
oiples  and  regularity  of  monarchy."^ 
History  of  the  Rebellion,  Book  vii.  voL 
iv.  p.  299.  Svo.  Oxford,  1826. 

Usher  also  (Serm.  on  2  Chron.vii.  14») 
laments  and  inveighs  against  **  the  loose- 
ness and  debauch' dness  of  manners 
which  he  had  observed  in  too  many  who 
believed  that  the  being  on  the  right  side 
would  atone  for  all  other  faults."  Com- 
pare p.  459  below.] 
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in  men  and  women  a  wonderful  desire  of  marriage :  for  as  soon  as 
God  had  chosen  the  family  of  Abraham  to  be  the  blessed  line  from 
whence  the  world's  Eedeemer  should  descend  according  to  the  flesh, 
every  of  his  daughters  hoped  to  have  the  honour  to  be  His  mother  or 
His  grandmother  or  something  of  His  kmdred :  and  to  be  childless  in 
Israel  was  a  sorrow  to  the  Hebrew  women  great  as  the  slavery  of 
Egypt  or  their  dishonours  in  the  land  of  their  captivity*. 

But  when  the  Messias  was  come,  and  the  doctrine  was  published, 
and  His  ministers  but  few,  and  His  disciples  were  to  suffer  persecu 
lion  and  to  be  of  an  unsettled  dwelling,  and  the  nation  of  the  Jews, 
in  the  bosom  and  society  of  which  the  church  especially  did  dwell, 
were  to  be  scattered  ana  broken  all  in  pieces  with  fierce  calamities, 
and  the  world  was  apt  to  calumniate  and  to  suspect  and  dishonour 
Christians  upon  pretences  and  unreasonable  jealousies,  and  that  to 
all  these  purposes  the  state  of  marriage  brought  many  inconveniences ; 
it  pleased  God  in  this  new  creation  to  inspire  into  the  hearts  of  His 
servants  a  disposition  and  strong  desires  to  live  a  single  life,  lest  the 
state  of  marriage  should  in  that  conjunction  of  things  become  an 
accidental  impediment  to  the  dissemination  of  the  gospel,  which 
called  men  from  a  confinement  in  their  domestic  charges  to  travel, 
and  flight,  and  poverty,  and  difficulty,  and  martyrdom :  upon  this 
necessity  the  apostles  and  apostolical  men  published  doctrines  de- 
claring the  advantages  of  single  life,  not  by  any  commandment  of 
the  Lord,  but  by  the  spirit  of  prudence,  hh  ttiv  ivearc^aav  aviy- 
Kiyy^  '  for  the  present  and  then  incumbent  necessities,'  and  in  order 
to  the  advantages  which  did  accrue  to  the  public  ministries  and 
private  piety «.  "There  are  some,''  said  our  blessed  Lord**,  ''who 
make  themselves  eunuchs  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  that  is,  for 
the  advantages  and  the  ministir  of  the  gospel;  non  ad  vUa  donee 
UterUum,  as  St.  Austin®  in  the  uke  case;  not  that  it  is  a  better  ser- 
vice of  God  in  itself*^  but  that  it  is  useful  to  the  first  circumstances 
of  the  gospel  and  the  infancy  of  the  kingdom,  because  the  unmarried 
person  does  ficpifiv^v  ra  tov  KvpCov^,  'is  apt  to  spiritual  and  eccle- 
siastical employments:'  first  Syios,  and  then  ayiaCofi^vos,  holy  in  his 
own  person,  and  then  sanctified  to  pubKc  ministries ;  and  it  was  also 
of  ease  to  the  Christians  themselves^  because  as  then  it  was,  when 


*  Christiani ;  et  apud  Athenas  riu  rod 
ieyaftiov  iced  htptyofdou  Sfiras  refert  Julius 
Pollux,  lib.  iil.  [cap.  8.  segm.  48.]  irfpH 
iefdfjMP,  Idem  etiam  Lacedaemone,  ct  Ro- 
mae;  vide  Festum,  verb. '  Uxorium/  [p. 

atque  ibi  Jos.  Seal.  [p.  200.] 

1  Cor.  vii.  26.] 

^<tiam  Judaei,  qui  praeceptum  esse 
▼iris  irax8oiroic7i'  aiunt,  uno  ore  conce- 
dunt  Uunen  dispensatura  esse  cum  lis  qui 
assiduo  legis  studio  vacare  volunt,  alias 
etiam  immunibus  ab  acriori  carnis  sti- 
mulo. — Maimon.  cap.  15.  Halach.  Ishoth. 
— [Apud  Seld&Q.  ut  in  uut.  y  supr.] 


«»  [MatL  xix.  12.] 

•  [De  bono  conjug.,  cap.  xviii.  §  21. 
tom.  vi.  col.  332.1 

'  Ou  ^i'yoa  5i  rovs  Xoiirohs  fixucapiovst  tri 
ydfiois  Tpoa<ufii\fj<raVf  Sav  ifiyii<rdriv  &pTi' 
tCxofKU  ykp  ii^ios  6eoD  thptBiis  xphs  to7s 
txyf<Tiy  avrStv  tvptdrivcu  iy  rp  fiaa^elt^'  us 
*AfipaAfjL,  Kol  *l<ra^f  koI  'Icucc^jB,  &s  'Icaa^ip, 
Kol  *l(raiov  icol  tuv  6Ji\wy  xpo<pr\rS>p,  oos 
Tl4rpov  KoX  TlaOkovy  kqI  rwv  &AA«tfv  kwo- 
(TTiJAwi/,  &c — [S.  Ignat.]  epist  (iuterp.  j 
ad  PUiladelpb.  [§  4.] 

«  [1  Cor.  viu  34.] 
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thejr  were  to  flee,  and  to  flee  for  au^ht  they  knew  in  winter,  and 
they  were  persecuted  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  and  the  nurses 
and  the  women  with  child  were  to  suffer  a  heavier  load  of  sorrow 
because  of  the  imminent  persecutions,  and  above  all  because  of  the 
great  fatality  of  ruin  upon  the  whole  nation  of  the  Jews,  well  it 
might  be  said  by  St.  Faul^,  Oklxjriv  rfj  <rapKl  ((ovaw  oi  tolovtoi, 
'  such  shall  have  trouble  in  the  fle^h,'  that  is,  they  that  are  married 
shall,  and  so  at  that  time  they  had :  and  therefore  it  was  an  act  of 
charity  to  the  Christians  to  give  that  counsel,  iyta  b^  vfuv  <p€Cboimi\ 
'I  do  this  to  spare  you,'  and,  Oi\m  v^ias  iti€pltwov9  elvai^:  for  when 
the  case  was  altered,  and  that  storm  was  over,  and  the  first  necessi- 
ties of  the  gospel  served,  and  Hhe  sound  was  gone  out  into  all 
nations^;'  in  very  many  persons  it  was  wholly  changed,  and  not  the 
married  but  the  unmarried  had  BXlxjnv  ip  aapid,  'trouble  in  the 
flesh;'  and  the  state  of  marriage  returned  to  its  first  blessing,  et  non 
erat  honum  homini  esse  9olitarium\  '  and  it  was  not  good  for  man  to 
be  alone/ 

But  in  this  first  interval,  the  public  necessity  and  the  private  bcbI 
mingling  together  did  sometimes  overact  their  love  of  single  life,  erea 
to  tne  disparagement  of  marri^e,  and  to  the  scandal  of  religion : 
which  was  increased  by  the  occasion  of  some  pious  persons  renouncing 
their  contract  of  marriage,  not  consumimate,  with  unbelievers.  For 
when  riavia  DomitiUa"  being  converted  by  Nereus  and  Achilleus  the 
eunuchs,  refused  to  marry  Aurelianus  to  whom  she  was  contracted,  if 
there  were  not  some  little  envy  and  too  sharp  hostility  in  the  eunuchs 
to  a  married  state,  yet  Aurelianus  thought  himself  an  iujured  person, 
and  caused  St.  Clemens,  who  veiled  her,  and  his  spouse  both,  to  die 
in  the  quarrel.  St.  Thecla"  being  converted  by  St.  Paul  grew  so  in 
love  with  virginity,  that  she  leaped  back  from  the  marriage  of 
Tamyris  where  she  was  lately  engaged.  St.  Iphigenia^  denied  to 
marry  king  Hyrtacus,  and  it  is  said  to  be  done  by  the  advice  of  St. 
Matthew.  And  Susanna^  the  niece  of  Dioclesian  refused  the  love  of 
Maximianus  the  emperor ;  and  these  all  had  been  betrothed ;  and  so 
did  St.  Agnes^,  and  St.  Felicula^  and  divers  others  then  and  after- 
wards :  insomuch  that  it  was  reported  among  the  gentiles,  that  the 
Christians  did  not  only  hate  all  that  were  not  of  their  persuasion,  but 
were  enemies  of  the  chaste  laws  of  marriage ;  and  indeed  some  that 
were  called  Christians  were  so,  "forbidding  to  marry,  and  command- 
ing to  abstain  from  meats'.''  Upon  this  occasion  it  grew  necessary 
for  the  apostle  to  state  the  question  right,  and  to  do  honour  to  the 
holy  rite  of  marriage,  and  to  snatch  the  mystery  from  the  hands  of 

»»  [1  Cor.  vii.  28.]  torn.  vi.  p.  549.] 

'  [  Ver.  32.]  o  [Petr.  De  natal,  in  Sep.  xxi.] 

*"  [Psalm  xix.  4.]  p  [Sur.  de  sanctt  in  Aug.  xi.] 

'  [Gen.  ii.  18.]  i  [S.  Ambros.,  ep.  iL  torn.  ii.  append. 

"  [Sur.  de   sanctt  in  mai.  xii.  in  S.      coL  479.] 

Nerei,  &c.  martyr.]  '  [Vid.  not.  m,  supr.] 

■  [Act  sanctt.  Bolland.  in  Sept.  xxiii.  *  [1  Tim.  iv.  3.] 
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zeal  and  folly^  and  to  place  it  in  Christ's  right  hand^  that  all  its 
beauties  might  appear^  and  a  present  convenience  might  not  bring 
in  a  false  doctrine  and  a  perpetual  sin  and  an  intolerable  mischief. 
The  apostle  therefore,  who  himself*  had  been  a  married  man,  but  was 
now  a  widower,  does  explicate  the  mysteriousness  of  it,  and  describes 
its  honours,  and  adorns  it  with  rules  and  provisions  of  reUgion,  that 
as  it  begins  with  honour,  so  it  may  proceed  with  piety  and  end 
with  glory. 

For  although  single  Ufe  hath  in  it  privacy  and  simplicity  of  affairs, 
such  solitariness  and  sorrow,  such  leisure  and  unactive  circumstances 
of  living,  that  there  are  more  spaces  for  religion  if  men  would  use 
them  to  these  purposes ;  and  because  it  may  have  in  it  much  religion 
and  prayers,  and  must  have  in  it  a  perfect  mortification  of  our 
strongest  appetites,  it  is  therefore  a  state  of  great  excellency;  yet 
concerning  the  state  of  marriage  we  are  taught  from  scripture  and 
the  sayings  of  wise  men  great  tlungs  and  honourable.  '^  Marriage  is 
honourable  in  all  men"  /'  so  is  not  single  life;  for  in  some  it  is  a  snare 
and  a  wipaxris,  'a  trouble  in  the  flesh,'  a  prison  of  unruly  desires 
which  is  attempted  daily  to  be  broken.  Celibate  or  single  life  is 
never  commanded,  but  in  some  cases  marriage  is,  and  he  that  bums 
sins  often  if  he  marries  not ;  he  that  cannot  contain  must  marry,  and 
he  that  can  contain  is  not  tied  to  a  single  life,  but  may  marry  and  not 
sin.  Marriage  was  ordained  by  God,  mstituted  in  paradise,  was  the 
relief  of  a  natural  necessity  and  the  first  blessing  from  the  Lord ;  He 
gave  to  man  not  a  friend,  but  a  wife,  that  is,  a  friend  and  a  wife  too ; 
for  a  good  woman  is  in  her  soul  the  same  that  a  man  is,  and  she  is  a 
woman  only  in  her  body ;  that  she  may  have  the  excellency  of  the 
one,  and  the  usefulness  of  the  other,  and  become  amiable  in  both. 
It  is  the  seminary  of  the  church,  and  daily  brings  forth  sons  and 
daughters  unto  God ;  it  was  ministered  to  by  angels,  and  Eaphael^ 
waited  upon  a  young  man  that  he  might  have  a  blessed  marriage,  and 
that  that  marriage  might  repair  two  sad  famiUes,  and  bless  all  their 
relatives.  Our  Messed  Lord  though  He  was  bom  of  a  maiden,  yet 
she  was  veiled  under  the  cover  of  marriage '',  and  she  was  married  to 
a  widower :  for  Joseph  the  supposed  father  of  our  Lord  had  children 
by  a  former  wife.  The  first  miracle  that  ever  Jesus  did  was  to  do 
honour  to  a  wedding.  Marriage  was  in  the  world  before  sin,  and  is 
in  all  ages  of  the  world  the  greatest  and  most  efiTective  antidote 
against  sm,  in  which  all  the  world  had  perished  if  God  had  not  made 
a  remedy:  and  although  sin  hath  soured  marriage,  and  stuck  the  man's 
head  with  cares,  and  the  woman's  bed  with  sorrows  in  the  production 

t  'ns  Uirpov  Koi  UaiXov  Ktd  ray  &AA»;/  p.  124.]     "  Sed  tamen  earn  non  circum- 

inro<rr6\iav  r&y  ydfiois  trpoaofjLiXjj&dmwyt  duxit   sicut   Petrus  : "  probat  autem  ex 

otfK  {nrh  irpoBvidas  h\  t^s  irtpX  rh  trpayfiOf  Philip,  iv. 

AAA*  hr*  iwoias  iavr&v  rod  yiyovs  (axov  "  [Heb.  xiiL  4.] 

ixtiyovs,     Ignatius,  epist  ad  Philadelph.  '  [Tobit  v.  sqq.] 

[$  4.]      £t    Clemens   idem    ait   apud  *  [See  Life  of  Christ,  part  i.  sec.  I. 

£usebium  Hist.  Eccl.,  lib.  iii.  [cap.  30.  §  6.  vol  iL  p.  58.] 
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of  children;  yet  these  are  but  throes  of  life  and  glory,  and  ''she  shaU  be 
saved  in  child-bearing,  if  she  be  found  in  faith  and  righteousness*/' 
Marriage  is  a  school  and  exercise  of  virtue ;  and  though  marriage  hath 
cares,  yet  the  single  life  hath  desires  which  are  more  troublesome 
and  more  dangerous,  and  often  end  in  sin,  while  the  cares  are  but 
instances  of  duty  and  exercises  of  piety ;  and  therefore  if  single  life 
hath  more  privacy  of  devotion,  yet  marriage  hath  more  necessities  and 
more  variety  of  it,  and  is  an  exercise  of  more  graces.     In  two  virtues 
celibate  or  single  life  may  have  the  advantage  of  degrees  ordinarily 
and  commonly,  that  is,  in  chastity  and  devotion ;  but  as  in  some 
persons  this  may  fail,  and  it  does  in  very  many,  and  a  married  man 
may  spend  as  much  time  in  devotion  as  any  virgins  or  widows  do ; 
yet  as  in  marriage  even  those  virtues  of  chastity  and  devotion  are  ex- 
ercised, so  in  other  instances  this  state  hath  proper  exercises  and 
trials  for  those  graces  for  which  single  life  can  never  be  crowned. 
Here  is  the  proper  scene  of  piety  and  patience,  of  the  duty  of  parents 
and  the  charity  of  relatives;  here  kindness  is  spread  abroad,  and  love  is 
united  and  made  firm  as  a  centre :  marriage  is  the  nursery  of  heaven ; 
the  virgin  sends  prayers  to  God,  but  she  carries  but  one  soul  to 
Him ;  but  the  state  of  marriage  fiUs  up  the  numbers  of  the  electa,  and 
hath  in  it  the  labour  of  love,  and  the  delicacies  of  friendship,  the 
blessing  of  society,  and  the  union  of  hands  and  hearts*;  it  hath  in  it 
less  of  beauty,  but  more  of  safety,  than  the  single  life ;  it  hath  more 
care,  but  less  danger ;  it  is  more  merry,  and  more  sad ;  is  fuller  of 
sorrows,  and  fuller  of  joys ;  it  lies  under  more  burdens,  but  it  is  sup- 
ported by  all  the  strengtns  of  love  and  charity,  and  those  burdens  are 
delightfid.     Marriage  is  the  mother  of  the  world*,  and  preserves 
kingdoms,  and  fills  cities,  and  churches,  and  heaven  itself.     Celibate, 
like  the  fly  in  the  heart  of  an  apple,  dweUs  in  a  perpetual  sweetness, 
but  sits  alone,  and  is  confined  and  dies  in  singularity ;  but  marriage, 
like  the  useful  bee,  builds  a  house  and  gathers  sweetness  from  every 
flower,  and  labours  and  unites  into  societies  and  republics,  and  sends 
out  colonies,  and  feeds  the  world  with  delicacies,  and  obeys  their 
king,  and  keeps  order,  and  exercises  many  virtues,  and  promotes  the 
interest  of  mankind,  and  is  that  state  of  good  things  to  which  God 
hath  designed  the  present  constitution  of  the  world. 

*  [1  Tim.  ii.  15.]  ^rnipSras  hfff  ainov  irapaSidSyou, — Plato. 

r  Xp^  rris  ktiy4yovs  (t>6(T(ws  iurrdxta-Oat      [De    legg.,  lib.  vi.    §    17.  toni.  viii.  p. 
T^  TcuBai  iroISwi'  KaraXfliroirra  id  r^  6f^      236.] 

•  Adde,  quod  eunuchus  nulla  pietate  movetur, 
Nee  generi  natisve  cavet :  dementia  cunctis 
In  similes,  animosque  ligant  consortia  damni. 

Claudian. — [In  Eutrcp.  i.  187.] 

'  KaA&  T&  irapBfvlns  KCijU'^Ata'  ir<^)0fylfj  8^ 
rhv  fiihy  &\«rty  tw  tcairi  <pvXaTrofi4yrj. 

[Paul.  Silent  num.  Ixxiii.  in  Anthol.,  torn.  iv.  p.  64.] 

Siqui  patriara    majorem    parentem  ex-  creationem).     Varro  in  lege  Msenia. — 

tinguit,  in  eo  est  culpa,  quod  facit  pro  [Apud  Non.  Marcell.,  cap.  ii.  Dehou.  et 

sua  parte  is  qui  se  eunuchat  aut  aliqui  nov.  vet  dictis,  p.  106.] 
liberos  producit  (i.  e.  diifert  eorum  pro- 

p2 
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ToCytKty  iyO^fffitts  hXoxoy  Kafi^,  Ked  riya  K6a'fi<y 
bhs  fiporhy  iurrl  iridw  (ptvyt  9k  tiaxJ<o<riyriv  *. 

Single  life  makes  men  in  one  instance  to  be  like  angels,  but 
marriage  in  very  many  things  makes  the  chaste  pair  to  be  like  to 
Christ.  "This  is  a  great  mystery,"  but  it  is  the  symbolical  and 
sacramental  representment  of  the  greatest  mysteries  of  our  religion. 
Christ  descenaed  from  His  Father's  bosom,  and  contracted  His 
divinity  with  flesh  and  blood,  and  married  our  nature,  and  we  became 
a  church,  the  spouse  of  the  Bridegroom,  which  He  cleansed  with  His 
blood,  and  gave  her  His  holy  spirit  for  a  dowry,  and  ^heaven  for  a 
jointure,  begetting  children  unto  God  by  the  gospel.  This  spouse 
He  hath  joined  to  Himself  by  an  excellent  charity.  He  feeds  her  at 
His  own  table,  and  lodges  her  nigh  His  own  heart,  provides  for  all 
her  necessities,  relieves  her  sorrows,  determines  her  doubts,  guides 
her  wanderings ;  He  is  become  her  head,  and  she  as  a  signet  upon 
His  right  hand ;  He  first  indeed  was  betrothed  to  the  synagogue  aiid 
had  many  children  by  her,  but  she  forsook  His  love,  and  then  He  mar- 
ried the  church  of  the  gentiles,  and  by  her  as  by  a  second  venter  had 
a  more  numerous  issue,  atque  una  domus  est  amtiiumfliorum  eju^y 
'  all  the  children  dwell  in  the  same  house,'  and  are  heirs  of  the  same 
promises,  entitled  to  the  same  inheritance.  Here  is  the  eternal  con- 
junction, the  indissoluble  knot,  the  exceeding  love  of  Christ,  the 
obedience  of  the  spouse,  the  conmiunicating  of  goods,  the  uniting  of 
interests,  the  fruit  of  marriage,  a  celestial  generation,  a  new  creature : 
Sacramentum  hoc  magnum  est,  *  this  is  the  sacramental  mystery'  repre- 
sented by  the  holy  rite  of  marriage ;  so  that  marriage  is  divine  in  its 
institution,  sacred  in  its  union,  holy  in  the  mystery,  sacramental  in 
its  signification,  honourable  in  its  appellative,  reUgious  in  its  employ- 
ments; it  is  advantage  to  the  societies  of  men,  and  it  is  '  holiness  to 
the  Lord.' 

Dico  auiem  in  Christo  et  ecclesia,  it  must  be  '  in  Christ  and  the 
church.'  If  this  be  not  observed,  marriage  loses  its  mysteriousness ; 
but  because  it  is  to  efi'ect  much  of  that  which  it  signifies,  it  concerns 
all  that  enter  into  those  golden  fetters  to  see  that  Christ  and  His 
church  be  in  at  every  of  its  periods,  and  that  it  be  entirely  conducted 
and  overruled  by  rebgion ;  for  so  the  apostle  passes  from  the  sacra- 
mental rite  to  the  real  dutv;  "Nevertheless,"  that  is,  although  the 
former  discourse  were  wholly  to  explicate  the  conjunction  of  Christ 
and  His  church  by  this  similitude,  yet  it  hath  in  it  this  real  duty, 
"that  the  man  love  his  wife,  and  the  wife  reverence  her  husband :" 
and  this  is  the  use  we  shall  now  make  of  it,  the  particulars  of  which 
precept  I  shall  thus  dispose ;  I  shall  propound, 

First,  the  duty  as  it  generally  relates  to  man  and  wife  in  conjunction; 

Secondly,  the  duty  and  power  of  the  man ; 

Tliirdly,  the  rights  and  privileges  and  the  duty  of  the  wife. 

*  [Paul.  Silent,  ubi  supr.  ] 
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I.  1.  In  Christo  et  ecclesia;  that  begins  all^  and  there  is  great 
need  it  should  be  so :  for  they  that  enter  into  the  state  of  marriage 
cast  a  die  of  the  greatest  contingency^  and  yet  of  the  greatest  interest 
in  the  world,  next  to  the  last  tkrow  for  eternity ; 

Nvy  yho  9^  irdrrto'a'iv  M  ^vpov  Im-arcu  iucfxrjs, 
"H  ftoXct  \vyphs  6^€$pos  *Ax<uo?s,  ^i  fii&inu  ^. 

Life  or  death,  felicity  or  a  lasting  sorrow,  are  in  the  power  of  mar- 
riage. A  woman  indeed  ventures  most,  for  she  hath  no  sanctuary  to 
retire  to  from  an  evil  husband ;  she  must  dwell  upon  her  sorrow,  and 
hatch  the  eggs  which  her  own  folly  or  infelicity  hath  produced;  and 
she  is  more  under  it,  because  her  tormentor  hath  a  warrant  of  prero- 
gative, and  the  woman  may  complain  to  God  as  subjects  do  of  tyrant 
princes,  but  otherwise  she  hath  no  appeal  in  the  causes  of  unkind- 
ness.  And  though  the  man  can  run  from  many  hours  of  his  sadness, 
yet  he  must  return  to  it  again,  and  when  he  sits  among  his  neigh- 
bours he  remembers  the  objection  that  lies  in  his  bosom,  and  he 
sighs  deeply. 

Ah  turn  te  miserum,  malique  fati, 
Quem,  attractis  pedibus,  patente  porta, 
Percurrent  rapbanique  niugilesque '. 

The  boys,  and  the  pedlars,  and  the  fruiterers,  shall  tell  of  this 
man,  when  he  is  carried  to  his  grave,  that  he  lived  and  died  a  poor 
yrretched  person.  The  stags  in  the  Greek  epigram  whose  knees 
were  clogged  with  frozen  snow  upon  the  mountains,  came  down  tjp 
the  brooks  of  the  valleys, 

X^ifycu  yorfpo7s  vd^icunv  wkv  y6vv  ^^ 

'  hoping  to  thaw  their  joints  with  the  waters  of  the  stream,^  but  there 
the  frost  overtook  them,  and  bound  them  fast  in  ice,  till  the  young 
herdsmen  took  them  in  their  stranger  snare.  It  is  the  imhappy 
chance  of  many  men;  finding  many  inconveniences  upon  the  moun- 
tains of  single  life,  they  descend  into  the  valleys  of  marriage*  to 
refresh  their  troubles,  and  there  they  enter  into  fetters,  and  are 
bound  to  sorrow  by  the  cords  of  a  man's  or  woman's  peevishness : 
and  the  worst  of  the  evil  is,  they  are  to  thank  their  own  follies,  for 
they  fell  into  the  snare  by  entering  an  improper  way ;  Christ  and  the 
church  were  no  ingredients  in  their  choice.  But  as  the  Indian  women 
enter  into  folly  for  the  price  of  an  elephant,  and  think  their  crime 
M'arrantable ;  so  do  men  and  women  change  their  liberty  for  a  rich 
fortune, — like  Eriphyle  the  Argive, 

••  [Honi.  II.  k\  173.]  «  CatuU.  [xv.  17.] 

^  [Apollonid.  Smyrn.  num.  xv.  in  Anthol.,  torn.  ii.  p.  122.] 

'  ''Axpis  hy  ^s  Ayctfiost  Novfi^yitt  irdvra  8o«cf7  aoi 
iv  T^  fpy  ttyou  rkyoBii  r&y  iya8&y' 
EW  trav  tiaix^  ^o/act^,  irdKiy  tb9h  8okc?  aoi 

4v  T^  t^v  tlvai  irJarra  Kcuc&y  r^  Koxd. 
*A\\a  x^^*'  TtKvlwv ;  &c. 

[Lucil.  num.  cxxL  in  Anthol.,  torn,  ill  p.  .53.] 
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'H  XP^^"  ^IXov  iitBphs  m^cero  rifi-fittrra  *, 

•  she  preferred  gold  before  a  good  man/ — and  shew  themselves  to 
be  less  than  money  by  overvaluing  that  to  all  the  content  and  wise 
felicity  of  their  lives ;  and  when  they  have  counted  the  money  and 
their  sorrows  together,  how  willingly  would  they  buy,  with  the  loss 
of  all  that  money,  modesty,  or  sweet  nature,  to  their  relative* !  The 
odd  thousand  pound  would  gladly  be  allowed  in  good  nature  and 
feir  manners.  As  very  a  fool  is  he  that  chooses  for  beauty**  prin- 
cipally ;  cui  sunt  eruditi  oculi,  et  atulta  mens,  as  one  said,  '  whose 
eyes  are  witty,  and  their  souls  sensual  :Mt  is  an  ill  band  of  affections 
to  tie  two  hearts  together  by  a  little  thread  of  red  and  white ; 

—  6n}<rc  KdWos  t ij  fr6<ruf  ^wdopoir ' 

and  they  can  love  no  longer  but  till  the  next  ague  comes ;  and  they 
are  fond  of  each  other  but  at  the  chance  of  fancy,  or  the  smallpox,  or 
childbearing,  or  care,  or  time,  or  any  thing  that  can  destroy  a  pretty 
flower '^.  But  it  is  the  basest  of  all  when  Just  is  the  paranymph,  and 
solicits  the  suit,  and  makes  the  contract,  and  joined  the  hands ;  for 
this  is  commonly  the  effect  of  the  former,  according  to  the  Greek 
proverb, 

*AAX*  ffrpi  fTp^urra  \iav  yiver*  iivy4v€tos, 

Ainiip  hrttra  Jipdnwvt  kcDl  ircEp8a\ts,  ifi\  fi^yas  trvs '. 

'at  first  for  his  fair  cheeks  and  comely  beard  the  beast  is  taken  for  a 
lion,  but  at  last  he  is  turned  to  a  dragon,  or  a  leopard,  or  a  swine  :' 
tkat  which  is  at  first  beauty  on  the  face,  may  prove  lust  in  the 
maimers; 

abrois  8i  rois  dtotci  rV  ic4pKoy  fiSrriu 
ica2  tiTiphy,  &cnrtp  ircu9fp€urrcus,  Bvtrf 

SO  Eubulus™  wittily  reprehended  such  impure  contracts;  they  offer  in 
their  marital  sacrifices  nothing  but  the  thigh,  and  that  which  the 
priests  cut  from  the  goats  when  they  were  laid  to  bleed  upon  the  altars. 
E^  €h  KdXXos  (Tidiiaros  P^i^  ris,  6  \6yos  <l>y\sri,  kcu  avr^  rj  <rap( 
ttvai  Kar  kinOvyiiav  h6^  Kdkr\,  a-apKiKois  lb<bv  Koi  afxaprrjrtKco;  bC  ov 
T€0a6iiaK€  KpCv€TaL,  said  St.  Clement";  'he  or  she  that  looks  too 
curiously  upon  the  beauty  of  the  body,  looks  too  low,  and  hath  flesh 

'  [Horn.  Od.  A'.  326.] 

>  Non  ego  Ulam  mihi  dotem  duco  esse,  quae  dos  dicitur ; 
Sed  pudicitiara,  et  pudorem,  et  sedatum  cupidinem, 
Deftm  metum,  paientum  amorem,  et  cognatiim  concordiam. 

Plant  in  Amphitr.  [act  ii  sc  2.  liiL  209.] 

'  Fades,  non  uxor  amatur.  [Jnv.  vi  142.1 

1  [Eurip.  apud  Clem.  Alei.  Strom.,  lib.      ment    of   the  lines,  see   Grotius,   Ex- 
iv.  cap.  20.  p.  621.     For  the  arrange-      cerpt,  p.  425.] 

^  Tres  rugae  subeant,  et  se  cutis  arida  laxet, 
Fiant  obscuri  dentes,  oculique  minores, 
Collige  sarcinulas,  dicet  libertus,  et  exi.  — Juv.  [Sat  vi.  143.] 

I  [Horn.  Od.  y.  456.]  n  [Clem.  Alex.  Strom.,  lib.  iv.  cap.  18. 

-  [Apud  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.,  lib.  vii.      p.  616.] 
cap.  6.  p.  847.] 
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au(l  corruption  in  his  hearty  and  is  judged  sensual  and  earthly  in  his 
affections  and  desires/  Begin  therefore  with  God;  Christ  is  the 
president  of  marriage,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  fountain  of  purities 
and  chaste  loves,  and  He  joins  the  hearts ;  and  therefore  let  our  first 
suit  be  in  the  court  of  heaven,  and  with  designs  of  piety,  or  safety, 
or  charity ;  let  no  impure  spirit  defile  the  virgin  purities  and  '  casti- 
fications  of  the  soul,'  as  St.  Peter's  °  phrase  is ;  let  all  such  contracts 
begin  with  religious  affections. 

Conjugiuin  petimus  partuinque  uxoris,  at  illis 
Notum  qui  pueri  qualisve  futura  sit  uxorP  ; 

'  we  sometimes  beg  of  God  for  a  wife  or  a  child ;  and  He  alone 
knows  what  the  wife  shall  prove,  and  by  what  dispositions  and 
manners,  and  into  what  fortune  that  child  shall  enter : '  but  we  shall 
not  need  to  fear  concerning  the  event  of  it,  if  religion,  and  fair  in- 
tentions, and  prudence,  manage  and  conduct  it  all  the  way.  The 
preservation  of  a  family,  the  production  of  children,  the  avoiding 
fornication,  the  refreslunent  of  our  sorrows  by  the  comforts  of 
society ;  all  these  are  fair  ends  of  marriage  and  hallow  the  entrance : 
but  in  these  there  is  a  s])ecial  order ;  society  was  the  first  designed, 
"It  is  not  good*  for  man  to  be  alone;''  cliildren  was  the  next, 
"Increase  and  multiply;"  but  the  avoiding  foniication  came  in  by 
the  superfetation  of  the  evil  accidents  of  the  world.  The  first 
makes  marriage  delectable,  the  second  necessary  to  the  public,  the 
third  necessary  to  the  particular.  This  is  for  safety,  for  life,  and 
heaven  itself. 

Nam  simul  ac  venas  inflavit  tetra  libido, 
Hue  juvenes  squum  est  descendere'' ; 


the  other  have  in  them  joy  and  a  portion  of  immortality.  The  first 
makes  the  man's  heart  glad ;  the  second  is  the  friend  of  kingdoms, 
and  cities,  and  families ;  and  the  third  is  the  enemy  to  hell,  and  an 
antidote  to  the  chiefest  inlet  to  damnation.  But  of  all  these  the  no- 
blest end  is  the  multiplying  children:  Mundm  cumpatet,  Beorum  tru- 
tium  atque  inferum  quasi  jantia  patet ;  propterea  . .  tixorem  liberorum 
qvareyidorum  causa  ducere  religiosutn  est,  said  Varro*",  'it  is  religion 
to  marry  for  children ;'  and  Quintilian"  puts  it  into  the  definition  of  a 
wife.  Est  enim  uxor  quam  jungit,  quam  diducit  utilltas ;  cujus  hac 
sola  reverentia  est,  quod  videtur  inventa  causa  liderorum.  And 
therefore  St.  Ignatius,  when  he  had  spoken  of  Elias,  and  Titus,  and 
Clement,  with  an  honourable  mention  of  their  virgin  state,  lest  he 
might  seem  to  have  lessened  the  married  apostles,  at  whose  feet  in 
Christ's  kingdom  he  thought  himself  unworthy  to  sit,  he  gives  this 
testimony ;  they  were  ol  ydfxois  TTpoaoynXriaavT^s  ov^  vtt^  irpoOvfilas 
TTJi  ire  pi  TO  TTpdyfJM,  &W'  kis^  kvvoias  kavrl^v  rov  yivovs  i(rxpv  ^kc(- 

0  {riiS}lfvx^s..riyptK6Tts,lVcLl22.]  '  Macrobius  [Saturn.,  lib,  i.  cap.   16. 

P  I  Juv.  X.  352.]  p.  288.]  ex  Varrone. 

<i  [Ilor.  sal.  i.  2.  lin.  33.]  *  [Procaeco.  dcclam.  2.  torn,  il  p.  45.] 
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povs'^  that  thej  might  not  be  disparaged  in  their  great  names  of  holiness 
and  severity,  they  were  secured  Dy  '  not  marrying  to  satisfy  their  lower 
appetites,  but  out  of  desire  of  children/  Other  considerations,  if 
they  be  incident  and  by  way  of  appendage,  are  also  considerable  in 
the  accounts  of  prudence;  but  when  they  become  principals,  they 
defile  the  mysteiy,  and  make  the  blessing  doubtful.  Amabit  sapiens^ 
cupient  cateri,  said  Afranius",  'love  is  a  fair  inducement,  but  desire 
and  appetite  are  rude,  and  the  characterisms  of  a  sensual  person  / 
amare  Justi  et  boni  est,  cupere  impotentis,  '  to  love  belongs  to  a  just 
and  a  good  man,  but  to  lust,  or  furiously  and  passionately  to  desire, 
is  the  sign  of  impotency  and  an  unruly  mind.' 

2.  Man  and  wife  are  equally  concerned  to  avoid  all  offences  of 
each  other  in  the  beginning  of  their  conversation :  every  little  thing 
can  blast  an  infant  blossom ;  and  the  breath  of  the  south  can  shake 
the  little  rings  of  the  vine  when  first  they  begin  to  curl  like  the  locks 
of  a  new-weaned  boy ;  but  when  by  age  and  consolidation  they  stiffen 
into  the  hardness  of  a  stem,  and  have  by  the  warm  embraces  of  the 
sun  and  the  kisses  of  heaven  brought  forth  their  clusters,  they  can 
endure  the  storms  of  the  north  and  the  loud  noises  of  a  tempest,  and 
yet  never  be  broken :  so  are  the  early  unions  of  an  unfixed  marriage ; 
watchful  and  observant,  jealous  and  busy,  inquisitive  and  careful,  and 
apt  to  take  alarm^  at  every  unkind  word.  For  infirmities  do  not 
manifest  themselves  in  the  first  scenes,  but  in  the  succession  of  a 
long  society ;  and  it  is  not  chance  or  weakness  when  it  appears  at 
first,  but  it  is  want  of  love  or  prudence,  or  it  will  be  so  expoimded ; 
and  that  which  appears  ill  at  first,  usually  affirights  the  unexperienced 
man  or  woman,  who  makes  unequal  conjectures,  and  fancies  mighty 
sorrows  by  the  proportions  of  the  new  and  early  unkindness.  It  is  a 
very  great  passion,  or  a  huge  folly,  or  a  certain  want  of  love,  that  can- 
not preserve  the  colours  and  beauties  of  kindness  so  long  as  public 
honesty  requries  man  to  wear  their  sorrows  for  the  death  of  a  friend. 
Plutarch*  compares  a  new  marriage  to  a  vessel  before  the  hoops  are 
on;  Kar  iip\a9  [uv  viro  rrjs  TV\ot;<n;9  pqbi<»}$  biaanrarai  TTpo<l>aa€<»)s, 
'  every  thing  dissolves  their  tender  compaginations  -/  but  XP^^V  '"^^ 
hpfjLOiv  (TuyLirq^iv  Ka^dvToav,  fJL6yLs  (fTrb  injpbs  kolL  cibripov  biaXvercu, 
'  when  the  joints  are  stiffened  and  are  tied  by  a  firm  compliance  and 
proportioned  bending,  scarcely  can  it  be  dissolved  without  fire  or  the 
violence  of  iron.'  After  the  hearts  of  the  man  and  the  wife  are  en- 
deared and  hardened  by  a  mutual  confidence,  and  an  experience  longer 
than  artifice  and  pretence  can  last,  there  are  a  great  many  remem- 
brances, and  some  things  present,  that  dash  all  little  uAkindnesses  in 
Sieces.  The  little  boy  in  the  Greek  epigram  ^  that  was  creeping 
own  a  precipice,  was  invited  to  his  safety  by  the  sight  of  his  mother's 


»  Ep.  ad  Philadelph.     [§  4.  torn.  ii. 
p.  80.1 

■  [III  Hoinine;  apud  Non.  Marcel  1., 


*  Alarum'  in  early  edd.] 

PraBcept  conjug.,  torn.  vi.  p.  524.] 

Leon.   Alexandr.,   num.    xxix.    iu 


cap.  V.  Dq  diff.  verb.  p.  421.]  Anthol.,  torn.  ii.  p.  180.] 
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pap«  when  nothing  else  could  entice  him  to  return  :  and  the  bond  of 
common  children^  and  the  sight  of  her  that  nurses  what  is  most  dear 
to  him^  and  the  endearments  of  each  other  in  the  course  of  a  long 
society,  and  the  same  relation,  is  an  excellent  security  to  redintegrate 
and  to  call  that  love  back  which  folly  and  trifling  accidents  would 
disturb. 

■  Tormentum  ingens  nubentibus  haeretf 

Quae  nequeunt  parere,  et  partu  retinere  maritos  *. 

When  it  is  come  thus  far,  it  is  hard  untwisting  the  knot ;  but  be 
careful  in  its  first  coalition  that  there  be  no  rudeness  done,  for  if  there 
be,  it  will  for  ever  after  be  apt  to  start  and  to  be  diseased. 

3.  Let  man  and  wife  be  careful  to  stifle  little  things^,  that  as  fast 
as  they  spring  thev  be  cut  down  and  trod  upon;  for  if  they  be 
sufiered  to  grow  by  numbers,  they  make  the  spirit  peevish,  and 
the  society  troublesome,  and  the  afiections  loose  and  easy  by  an 
habitual  aversation.  Some  men  are  more  vexed  with  a  fly  than 
with  a  wound ;  and  when  the  gnats  disturb  our  sleep,  and  the  reason 
is  disquieted  but  not  perfectly  awakened,  it  is  often  seen  that  he 
is  fuller  of  trouble  than  if  in  the  dayhght  of  his  reason  he  were 
to  contest  with  a  potent  enemy.  In  the  frequent  little  accidents 
of  a  family  a  man's  reason  cannot  always  be  awake ;  and  when  his 
discourses  are  imperfect,  and  a  trifling  trouble  makes  him  yet  more 
restless,  he  is  soon  betrayed  to  the  violence  of  passion.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  man  or  woman  are  in  a  state  of  weakness  and  folly 
then  when  they  can  be  troubled  with  a  trifling  accident,  and  therefore 
it  is  not  good  to  tempt  their  affections  when  they  are  in  that  state  of 
danger.  In  this  case  the  caution  is  to  subtract  fuel  from  the  sudden 
flame ;  for  stubble  though  it  be  quickly  kindled,  yet  it  is  as  soon  extin- 
guished if  it  be  not  blown  by  a  pertinacious  breath,  or  fed  with  new 
materials.  Add  no  new  provocations  to  the  accident,  and  do  not 
inflame  this,  and  peace  will  soon  return,  and  the  discontent  will  pass 
away  soon  as  the  sparks  from  the  collision  of  a  flint :  ever  remem- 
bering that  discontents  proceeding  from  daily  httle  things,  do  breed 
a  secret  undisceniible  disease  which  is  more  dangerous  than  a  fever 
proceeding  from  a  discerned  notorious  surfeit. 

4.  Let  them  be  sure  to  abstain  from  all  those  things  which  by 
experience  and  observation  they  find  to  be  contrary  to  each  other. 
They  that  govern  elephants  never  appear  before  them  in  wliite,  and 
the  masters  of  buUs  keep  from  them  all  garments  of  blood  and 
scarlet,  as  knowing  that  they  will  be  impatient  of  civil  usages  and 
discipline  when  their  natures  are  provoked  by  their  proper  antipathies. 
The  ancients  in  their  marital  hieroglyphics'^  used  to  depict  Mercury 
standing  by  Venus,  to  signify  that  by  fair  language  and  sweet 
entreaties  the  minds  of  each  other  should  be  united;  and  hard  by 

*  Mai^y  rod  \ifiov  ^^opa  KoX  Oavdrov. — [Ibid.]  •  [Juv.  H.  137.] 

^  Quaedam  parva  quidein,  sed  non  tolcranda  mantis. — [Ibid.  vi.  183.] 
c  [Plut,  praecept.  conjug.,  torn.  vi.  p.  523.] 
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them  Suadam  et  Oratias  descripaerunt,  they  would  have  all  delicious- 
ness  of  manners^  compliance  and  mutual  observance  to  abide  ^. 

5.  Let  the  husband  and  wife  infinitely  avoid  a  curious  distinction 
of  mine  and  thine^  for  this  bath  caused  all  the  laws  and  all  the  suits 
and  all  the  wars  in  the  world;  let  them  who  have  but  one  person 
have  also  but  one  interest.  The  husband  and  wife  are  heirs  to  each 
other,  as  Dionysius  Halicamasseus*  relates  from  Bomulus,  if  they 
die  without  children ;  but  if  there  be  children,  the  wife  is  roty  iraiolv 
laofioipos,  'a  partner  in  the  inheritance:'  but  during  their  life  the  use 
and  employment  is  common  to  both  their  necessities;  and  in  this  there 
is  no  other  difference  of  right  but  that  the  man  hath  the  dispensation 
of  all,  and  may  keep  it  from  his  wife,  just  as  the  governor  of  a  town 
may  keep  it  from  the  right  owner ;  he  hath  the  power,  but  no  right  to 
do  so.  And  when  either  of  them  begins  to  impropriate,  it  is  like  a 
tumour  in  the  flesh,  it  draws  more  than  itj  share,  but  what  it  feeds  on 
turns  to  a  bile.  And  therefore  the  Bomans  forbad  any  donations  to 
be  made  between  man  and  wife,  because  neither  of  them  could  transfer 
a  new  right  of  those  tilings  which  already  they  had  in  common ;  but 
this  is  to  be  understood  only  concerning  the  uses  of  necessity  and 
personal  conveniences,  for  so  all  may  be  the  woman's,  and  all  may  be 
the  man's,  in  several  regards.  Corvinus  dwells  in  a  farm  and 
receives  all  its  profits,  and  reaps  and  sows  as  he  please,  and  eats  of 
the  com  and  drinks  of  the  wine ;  it  is  his  own ;  but  all  that  also  is  his  . 
lord's,  and  for  it  Corvinus  pays  acknowledgment,  and  his  patron  hath 
such  powers  and  uses  of  it  as  are  proper  to  the  lords ;  and  yet  for  all 
this  it  may  be  the  king's  too,  to  all  the  purposes  that  he  can  need, 
and  is  all  to  be  accomited  in  the  cenms  and  for  certain  services  and 
times  of  danger :  so  are  the  riches  of  a  family ;  they  are  a  woman's  as 
well  as  a  man's :  they  are  hers  for  need,  and  hers  for  ornament,  and 
hers  for  modest  delight,  and  for  the  uses  of  religion  and  prudent 
charity;  but  the  disposing  them  into  portions  of  inheritance,  the 
assignation  of  charges  and  governments,  stipends  and  rewards, 
annuities  and  greater  donatives,  are  the  reserves  of  the  superior  right, 
and  not  to  be  invaded  by  the  under-possessors.  But  in  those  things 
where  they  ought  to  be  common,  if  the  spleen  or  the  belly  swells  and 
draws  into  its  capacity  much  of  that  which  should  be  spent  upon 
those  parts  which  have  an  equal  right  to  be  maintained,  it  is  a  dropsy 
or  a  consumption  of  the  whole,  something  that  is  evil  because  it  is 
unnatural  and  monstrous.  Macarius  in  his  thirty-second  homily*^, 
speaks  fully  in  this  particular ;  a  woman  betrothed  to  a  man  bears  all 
her  portion,  and  with  a  mighty  love  pours  it  into  the  hands  of  her 
husband,  and  says,  ^/xir  ovb^v  lx<«)»  '  I  have  nothing  of  my  own ;'  my 

-HujuB  enim  ran  sumroique  voluptas 


NuUa  boni,  qiioties  animo  corrupta  superbo 

Plus  aloes  quam  mellis  habet.— [Juv.  sat  vi.  178.] 

«  [Antiq.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  25.  torn.  i.  p.  98.]  '  [§  9.  p.  122.] 
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goods,  my  portion,  my  body  and  my  mind,  is  yours.  Tbv  irXovrov, 
Tfiv  bo^av,  rov9  iiraCvovs'  v6yni^  yap  iiravra  yCyverai  tov  y€yafxr}K6Tos* 
'  all  that  a  woman  hath  is  reckoned  to  the  right  of  her  husband ;  not 
her  wealth  and  her  person  only,  but  her  reputation  and  her  praise :' 
so  Lucian*.  But  as  the  earth,  the  mother  of  all  creatures  here 
below,  sends  up  all  its  vapours  and  proper  emissions  at  the  command 
of  the  sun,  ancl  yet  requires  them  again  to  refresh  her  own  needs,  and 
they  are  deposited  between  them  both  in  the  bosom  of  a  cloud,  as  a 
common  receptacle,  that  they  may  cool  his  flames,  and  yet  descend  to 
make  her  fruitful :  so  are  the  proprieties  of  a  wife  to  be  disposed  of  by 
her  lord ;  and  yet  all  are  for  her  provisions,  it  being  a  part  of  his 
need  to  refresh  and  supply  hers,  and  it  serves  the  interest  of  both 
while  it  serves  the  necessities  of  either. 

These  are  the  duties  of  them  both,  which  have  common  regards 
and  equal  necessities  and  obhgations.  And  indeed  there  is  scarce 
any  matter  of  duty  but  it  concerns  them  both  alike,  and  is  only  dis- 
tinguished by  names,  and  hath  its  variety  by  circumstances  and  little 
accidents :  and  what  in  one  is  called  '  love,*  in  the  other  is  called 
'reverence;*  and  what  in  the  wife  is  'obedience,'  the  same  in  the 
man  is  'duty:*  he  provides,  and  she  dispenses;  he  gives  conmiand- 
ments,  and  she  rules  by  them ;  he  rules  her  by  authority,  and  she 
rules  him  by  love ;  she  ought  by  all  means  to  please  hun,  and  he 
must  by  no  means  displease  her.  For  as  the  heart  is  set  in  the  midst 
of  the  Dody,  and  though  it  strikes  to  one  side  by  the  prerogative  of 
nature,  yet  those  throbs  and  constant  motions  are  felt  on  the  other 
side  also,  and  the  influence  is  equal  to  both :  so  it  is  in  conjugal 
duties ;  some  motions  are  to  the  one  side  more  than  to  the  other,  but 
the  interest  is  on  both,  and  the  duty  is  equal  in  the  several  instances. 
If  it  be  otherwise,  the  man  enjoys  a  wife  as  Periander*|  did  his  dead 
Melissa,  by  an  unnatural  union,  neither  pleasing  nor  holy,  useless  to 
all  the  purposes  of  society,  and  dead  to  content. 


SERMON  XVm. 

n.  The  next  enquiry  is  more  particular,  and  considers  the  power 
and  duty  of  the  man.  "  Let  every  one  of  you  so  love  his  wife  even 
as  himself;**  she  is  as  himself,  the  man  hath  power  over  her  as  over 
himself,  and  must  love  her  equally. 

1.  A  husband's  power  over  his  wife  is  paternal  and  friendly,  not 
magisterial  and  despotic.     The  wife  is  in  perpelua  tutela,  '  under 
conduct  and  counsel  ;*  for  the  power  a  man  hath  is  founded  in  the  ^ 
understanding,  not  in  the  wiD  or  force ;  it  is  not  a  power  of  coercion, 

»  'lfrrr6p<avZM(rKa\oi.  [cap.  6.  torn.  vii.  p.  216.]  ''  [Herod.  Tcrps.  92-1 
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but  a  power  of  advice^  and  that  government  that  wise  men  have  over 
those  who  are  fit  to  be  conducted  by  them.  Et  vos  in  manu  et  in 
iutela  nan  in  servitio  debetis  habere  ea8,  et  mallepatrea  vos  aut  viros 
ouam  dominos  did,  said  Valerius  in  Livy';  'husbands  should  rather 
be  fathers  than  lords/  Homer''  adds  more  soft  appellatives  to  the 
character  of  a  husband's  duty ; 

TraTTJp  /tiv  ydp  i<m  wtnp  Koi  irSrvia  tirjrrip, 

'Hdi  Kaa-CyvrjTos* 

thou  art  te  be  'a  father  and  a  mother  to  her^  and  a  brother :'  and 
ffreat  reason^  unless  the  state  of  marriage  should  be  no  better  than 
me  condition  of  an  orphan ;  for  she  that  is  bound  te  leave  father  and 
mother  and  brother  for  thee,  either  is  miserable  like  a  poor  fatherless 
child,  or  else  ought  te  find  all  these,  and  more,  in  thee.  Medea  in 
Euripides  had  cause  te  complain  when  she  found  it  otherwise; 

frimw  8*  Zi^  Hffr'  (^w^x^  '^^  yw&iiftv  lx<* 

hs  TpHra  fihy  Set  xP^f*^'''^''  twtpfioK^  ^ 

^Sffiy  •KploffBtUy  9t<nr6rriv  re  avfiaros 

Which  St.  Ambrose"  well  translates,  'It  is  sad  when  virgins  arc 
with  their  own  money  sold  to  s)  Avery;  and  that  services  are  in  better 
state  than  marriages;  for  they  receive  wages,  but  these  buy  their 
fetters,  and  pay  dear  for  their  loss  of  liberty.'  And  therefore  the 
Komans  expressed  the  man's  power  over  his  wife  but  by  a  gentle 
word  ;  Nee  vera  mulieribus  prafeetu9  praponatur,  qui  apvd  Gracos 
creari  9olet,  sed  sit  censor  qui  viros  doeeat  moderari  uxaribiis,  said 
Cicero";  'let  there  be  no  governor  of  the  women  appointed,  but  a 
censor  of  manners,  one  to  teach  the  men  to  moderate  their  wives,' 
that  is,  fairly  to  induce  them  to  the  measures  of  their  own  propor- 
tions. It  was  rarely  observed  of  Philo®,  E5  rh  iifj  (pdvai,  ri  yvvrj  ijv 
ib(»>Kas  ifJiol,  iWh  fJL€T  ifjLov'  ov  yop  ifiol  &S  KTTJfia  rrjv  alaOrja-iv  Idco- 
Kas,  &Wh  Kol  avT^v  iL(f>rJKas  Hverov  kolI  iXevOipav  '  when  Adam  made 
that  fond  excuse  for  his  folly  in  eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  he  said, 
'  Tlie  woman  Thou  gavest  to  be  'with'  me,  she  gave  me.'  He  says  not, 
'The  woman  which  Thou  gavest  'to'  me,'  no  such  tiling:  she  is  none  of 
his  goods,  none  of  his  possessions,  not  to  be  reckoned  amongst  his 
servants ;  God  did  not  give  her  to  him  so ;  but,  '  The  woman  Thou 
gavest  to  be  with  me,'  that  is,  to  be  my  partner,  the  companion  of 
my  joys  and  sorrows.  Thou  gavest  her  for  use,  not  for  dominion.' 
The  dominion  of  a  man  over  his  wife  is  no  other  than  as  the  soul 
rules  the  body;  for  which  it  takes  a  mighty  care,  and  uses  it  with  a 
delicate  tenderness,  and  cares  for  it  in  all  contingencies,  and  watehes 
to  keep  it  from  all  evils,  and  studies  to  make  for  it  fair  provisions. 


•  [Lib.  xxxiv.  7.]  col.  283  F.] 

*  [11.  r.  429.]  "  [De  rep.,  lib.  iv.  apud  Non.  Marcell. 
1  [Med.  230.]  cap.  ix.  De  num.  et  cas.,  p.  499.] 

Bt  Exhort,  virg.  [cap.  iv.  §  23.  toiii.  v,        "  [Leg.  allegor.,  lib.  iii.  torn.  i.  p.  276.] 
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and  very  often  is  led  by  its  inclinations  and  desires,  and  does  never 
contradict  its  appetites  but  when  they  are  evil,  and  then  also  not 
without  some  trouble  and  sorrow ;  and  its  government  comes  only  to 
this,  it  furnishes  the  body  with  light  and  understanding,  and  the 
body  furnishes  the  soul  with  hands  and  feet;  the  soul  governs, 
because  the  body  cannot  else  be  happy,  but  the  government  is  no 
other  than  provision ;  as  a  nurse  governs  a  child,  when  she  causes 
him  to  eat,  and  to  be  warm,  and  dry,  and  quiet.  And  yet  even  the  very 
govenmient  itself  is  divided,  for  man  and  wife  in  the  family  are  as 
Qie  sun  and  moon  in  the  firmament  of  heaven ;  he  rules  by  day  and 
she  by  night,  that  is,  in  the  lesser  and  more  proper  circles  of  her 
affairs,  in  the  conduct  of  domestic  provisions  and  necessary  offices, 
and  shines  only  by  his  light,  and  rules  by  his  authority ;  and  as  the 
moon  in  opposition  to  the  sun  shines  brightest,  that  is,  then  when 
she  is  in  her  own  circles  and  separate  regions ;  so  is  the  authority 
of  the  wife  then  most  conspicuous,  when  she  is  separate  and  in  her 
proper  sphere;  in  gynaceo,  in  the  nursery  and  offices  of  domestic  em- 
ployment :  but  when  she  is  in  conjunction  with  the  sun  her  brother, 
that  is,  in  that  place  and  employment  in  which  his  care  and  proper 
offices  are  employed,  her  light  is  not  seen,  her  authority  hath  no 

E roper  business.  But  else  there  is  no  difference :  for  '  they  were 
arbarous  people  among  whom  wives  were  instead  of  servants,^  said 
SpartianusP  in  Caracalla ;  and  it  is  a  sign  of  impotency  and  weakness 
to  force  the  camels  to  kneel  for  their  load  because  thou  hast  not 
spirit  and  strength  enough  to  climb ;  to  make  the  affections  and 
evenness  of  a  wife  bend  by  the  flexures  of  a  servant,  is  a  sign  the 
man  is  not  wise  enough  to  govern  when  another  stands  by.  So 
many  differences  as  can  be  in  the  appellatives  of  dominus  and 
damina,  governor  and  governess,  lord  and  lady,  master  and  mistress, 
the  same  difference  there  is  in  the  authority  of  man  and  woman,  and 
no  more;  Si^  tu  Cuius,  ego  Caia^,  was  publicly  proclaimed  upon  the 
threshold  of  the  young  man's  house,  when  the  bride  entered  into 
his  hands  and  power ;  and  the  title  of  domina  in  the  sense  of  the 
civil  law  was  among  the  Romans  given  to  wives. 

Hi  dominam  Ditis  thalamo  deducere  adorti, 

gaid  Virgil':  where  though  Servius  says  it  was  spoken  after  the 
manner  of  the  Greeks,  who  called  the  wife  hi(moi.vav,  'lady,'  or  'mis- 
tress,' yet  it  was  so  amongst  both  the  nations ; 

Ac  domum  dominam  voca, 

says  Catullus*; 

Haerebit  domins  yir  comes  ipse  suae, 

so  Martial " ;  and  therefore  although  there  is  a  just  measure  of  sub- 

P  [Vid.  cap.  vii.]  •  [iCn.  vi.  397.] 

*«  I  8tov,  Gr.]  '  Epitbal.  JuIibp.  [carni.  Ix.  lin.  31.] 

'  [Plut  quaest.  rem.,  torn.  vii.  p.  99.]  "  [Lib.  xi.  ep.  7.] 
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jection  and  obedience  due  from  the  wife  to  the  husband  (as  I  shall 
after  explain)^  yet  nothing  of  this  is  expressed  in  the  man^s  character, 
or  in  his  duty ;  he  is  not  commanded  to  rule,  nor  instructed  how,  nor 
bidden  to  exact  obedience,  or  to  defend  his  privilege ;  all  his  duty  is 
signified  by  love,  by  '  nourishing  and  cherishing*,*  by  being  joined 
.  to  her  in  all  the  unions  of  chmty,  by  '  not  being  bitter  to  her^,* 
by  '  dwelling  with  her  according  to  knowledge,  giving  honour  to 
her*  -'  so  that  it  seems  to  be  with  husbands  as  it  is  with  bishops 
and  priests,  to  whom  much  honour  is  due,  but  yet  so  that  if  they 
stand  upon  it  and  challenge  it,  they  become  less  honourable :  and  as 
amongst  men  and  women  humility  is  the  way  to  be  preferred ;  so  it 
is  in  husbands,  they  shall  prevail  by  cession,  by  sweetness  and  coun- 
sel, and  charity  and  comphance.  So  that  we  cannot  discourse  of  the 
man's  right  without  describing  the  measures  of  his  duty ;  that  there- 
fore follows  next. 

2.  ''  Let  him  love  his  wife  even  as  himself:''  thafs  his  duty,  and 
the  measure  of  it  too ;  which  is  so  plain,  that  if  he  understands  how 
he  treats  himself,  there  needs  nothing  be  added  concerning  his  de- 
meanour towards  her,  save  only  that  we  add  the  particulars  in  which 
holy  scripture  instances  tliis  general  commandment. 

M?/  viKpaivire  that's  the  first,  'Be  not  bitter  against  her;'  and 
this  is  the  least  index  and  signification  of  love.  A  civil  man  is  never 
bitter  against  a  friend  or  a  stranger,  much  less  to  him  that  enters 
under  his  roof,  and  is  secured  by  the  laws  of  hospitality :  but  a  wife 
does  all  that  and  more;  she  quits  all  her  interest  for  his  love,  she 
gives  liim  all  that  she  can  give,  she  is  as  much  the  same  person  as 
another  can  be  the  same,  who  is  conjoined  by  love,  and  mystery,  and 
religion,  and  all  that  is  sacred  and- profane. 

Non  equidem  hoc  dubites,  amboram  foedere  certo 
Consentire  dies,  et  ab  uno  sidere  duci* ; 

they  have  the  same  fortune,  the  same  family,  the  same  children,  the 
same  religion,  the  same  interest, '  the  same  flesh,'  erunt  duo  in  car- 
nem  unnm  ;  and  therefore  this  the  apostle  urges  for  liis  \lt]  7nKpaCv€T€, 
"  no  man  hateth  his  own  flesh,  but  nourisheth  and  cherisheth  it ;" 
and  he  certainly  is  strangely  sacrilegious  and  a  violator  of  the  rights 
of  hospitality  and  sanctuary,  who  uses  her  rudely,  who  is  fled  for 
protection,  not  only  to  his  house,  but  also  to  his  heart  and  bosom. 
A  wise  man  will  not  wrangle  with  any  one,  much  less  with  his  dearest 
relative ;  and  if  it  be  accounted  uiidecent  to  embrace  in  pubUc,  it  is 
extremely  shameful  to  brawl  in  public ;  for  the  other  is  in  itself  law- 
ful; but  this  never,  though  it  were  assisted  with  the  best  circum- 
stances of  which  it  is  capable.  Marcus  Aurelius  said,  that '  a  wise 
man  ought  often  to  admonish  his  wife,  to  reprove  her  seldom,  but 


»  Ephes.  T.  29.         r  Col.  iiu  19.  «  1  Pet  UL  7.  •  [Pers.  v.  45.] 
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never  to  lay  his  hands  upon  her**/  Neque  verberibus  neque  maledic- 
tis  exa^erandam  uxorem,  said  the  doctors  of  the  Jews ;  and  Homer 
brings  in  Jupiter  sometimes  speaking  sharply  to  Juno  (according  to 
the  Greek  liberty  and  empire),  but  made  a  pause  at  striking  her, 

Ov  fiiuf  o78*,  ct  a^«  Keucoppcuf>iris  ikXtytiyrjs 

And  the  ancients  use  to  sacrifice  to  Juno  yafxi}Aio9,  or,  '  the  presi- 
dent  of  marriage,*  without  gall ;  and  St.  Basils  observes  and  urges 
it  by  way  of  upbraiding  quarrelling  husbands,  Etmm  vipera  virus  ob 
nupdarum  venerationem  evomit,  '  the  viper  casts  all  his  poison  when 
he  marries  his  female  /  lu  duritiam  animi,  iu/eritalem,  tu  crudeli- 
tatem  ob  uni&nU  reverentiam  non  deponis  F  He  is  worse  than  a  viper 
who  for  the  reverence  of  this  sacred  union  will  not  abstain  from  such 
a  poisonous  bitterness ;  and  how  shall  he  embrace  that  person  whom 
he  hath  smitten  reproachfully;  for  those  kindnesses  are  undecent 
which  the  fighting  man  pays  unto  his  wife.  St.  Chrysostom®  preaching 
earnestly  against  this  barbarous  inhumanity  of  striking  the  wife  or 
reviling  her  with  evil  language,  says  it  is  as  if  a  king  should  beat  his 
viceroy  and  use  him  hke  a  dog ;  from  whom  most  of  that  reverence 
and  majesty  must  needs  depart  which  he  first  put  upon  him,  and  the 
subjects  shall  pay  him  less  duty  by  how  much  his  prince  hath  treated 
him  with  less  civility ;  but  the  loss  redounds  to  himself ;  and  the 
government  of  the  whole  family  shall  be  disordered  if  blows  be  laid 
upon  that  shoulder  which  together  with  the  other  ought  to  bear  no- 
thing but  the  cares  and  the  issues  of  a  prudent  government.  And  it 
is  observable,  that  no  man  ever  did  this  rudeness  for  a  virtuous  end ; 
it  is  an  incompetent  instrument,  and  may  proceed  from  wrath  and 
folly,  but  can  never  end  in  virtue  and  the  unions  of  a  prudent  and 
fair  society.  Qiwd  si  verberaveris,  exasperabu  morbuniy  saith  St. 
Chrysostom^,  asperita^  enim  man^ietudine,  non  alia  asperitate,  dis- 
solvitur  ;  '  if  you  strike,  you  exasperate  the  wound,'  and,  like  Cato 
at  Utica  in  his  despair,  tear  the  wounds  in  pieces ;  and  yet  he  that 
did  so  ill  to  himself  whom  he  loved  well,  he  loved  not  women 
tenderly,  and  yet  would  never  strike ;  and  if  the  man  cannot  endure 
her  talking,  how  can  she  endure  his  striking  ?  But  this  caution  con- 
tains a  duty  in  it  which  none  prevaricates  but  the  meanest  of  the 
people,  fools  and  bedlams,  whose  kindness  is  a  curse,  whose  govern- 

^  Ah  lapis  est  fernimque,  suam  quicunque  puellam 
Verberat:  e  coelo  deripit  ille  deos. 
Sit  satis  e  membris  tenuem  resclndere  vestem  : 

Sit  satis  ornatus  dissoluisse  comae : 
Sit  lacrymas  movisse  satis ;  quater  ille  beatus, 

Quo  tenera  irato  flere  puella  potest 
Sed  manibus  qui  ssevus  erit,  scutumque  sudenique 
Is  gerat,  et  miti  sit  procul  a  Veiiere. 

TibuU.  [lib.  L  el  10.  lin.  69.] 

*  [II.  o'.  16.]  •  [In  1  Cor.  hom.  xxvi^prop.  fin.  torn. 

^  [Hexaem.  hom.  vil,  juxtainterpreta-      x.  col.  238  sqq.] 
tionem  Frontonis  Ducsei,  torn.  I  p.  94  D.]  '  [Ubi  supr.  coL  239  C] 
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ment  is  by  chance  aiid  violence^  and  their  families  are  herds  of  talking 
cattle. 

Sic  alternos  reficit  cursus 
Alterous  amor,  sic  astrigeris 
Bellum  discon  exulat  oris. 
Use  Concordia  temperat  aequis 
Elementa  modis,  ut  pugnantia 
Vicibus  cedant  humida  siccis, 
Jungantque  fidem  frigora  flammis  f . 

The  marital  love  is  infinitely  removed  from  all  possibility  of  such 
rudeness :  it  is  a  thing  pure  as  lights  sacred  as  a  temple^  lasting  as 
the  world;  Amicitia  qxuB  desinere potuit  nunquam  vera /uU,  said 
one**;  'that  love  that  can  cease  was  never  true:'  it  is  ofifXCa,  so 
Moses*  called  it;  it  is  evvoia,  so  St. Paul^ ;  it  is  (piXdrrfs,  so  Homer*'; 
it  is  (pikotppocrvvri,  so  Plutarch^ ;  that  is,  it  contains  in  it  all  sweet- 
ness, and  all  society,  and  all  felicity,  and  all  prudence,  and  all  wisdom. 
For  there  is  nothing  can  please  a  man  without  love ;  and  if  a  man 
be  weary  of  the  wise  discourses  of  the  apostles,  and  of  the  innocency 
of  an  even  and  a  private  fortune,  or  hates  peace  or  a  fruitful  year,  he 
hath  reaped  thorns  and  tliistles  from  the  choicest  flowers  of  paradise ; 
'for  nothing  can  sweeten  felicity  itself,  but  love;'  but  when  a  man 
dwells  in  love,  then  the  breasts  of  his  wife  are  pleasant  as  the  drop- 
pings upon  the  hill  of  Hermon,  her  eyes  are  fair  as  the  light  of 
heaven,  she  is  a  fountain  sealed,  and  he  can  quench  his  thirst,  and 
ease  his  cares,  and  lay  his  sorrows  down  upon  her  lap,  and  can  retire 
home  as  to  his  sanctuary  and  refectory,  and  his  gardens  of  sweetness 
and  chaste  refreshments.  No  man  can  tell  but  he  that  loves  his 
children,  how  many  delicious  accents  make  a  man's  heart  dance  in 
the  pretty  conversation  of  those  dear  pledges;  their  childishness, 
their  stammering,  their  little  angers,  their  innocence,  their  imper- 
fections, their  necessities,  are  so  many  little  emanations  of  joy  and 
comfort  to  him  that  delights  in  their  persons  and  society ;  but  he 
that  loves  not  his  wife  and  children,  feeds  a  lioness  at  home,  and 
broods  a  nest  of  sorrows ;  and  blessing  itseK  cannot  make  him  happy; 
so  that  all  the  commandments  of  God  enjoining  a  man  to  love  his 
wife,  are  nothing  but  so  many  necessities  and  capacities  of  joy*". 
"  She  that  is  loved  is  safe,  and  he  that  loves  is  joyful."  Love  is  a 
union  of  all  things  excellent :  it  contains  in  it  proportion  and  satis- 
faction and  rest  and  confidence ;  and  I  wish  that  this  were  so  much 
proceeded  in,  that  the  heathens  themselves  could  not  go  beyond  us 
m  this  virtue,  and  its  proper  and  its  appendent  happiness.     Tiberius 

i  [Boeth.  de  consol.,  lib.  iv.  metr.  6.  lin.  16.] 
^  [S.  Hieron.  ep.  i.  ad  Rufin.  in  fin.  J  [1  Cor.  vii.  3.] 

toil),  iv.  part  2.  col.  4.]  ^  Til.  (.  209  et  paasim.] 

*  [Exod.  xxi.  10,  LXX.]  *  [Praecept  conjug.,  torn.  vi.  p.  536.] 

'^      Felices  ter  et  amplius, 

Quos  irrupta  tenet  copula,  nee  malis 

Diyulsus  qaerimoniis 
Suprema  dtius  solvet  amor  die. — [Hor.  od.  i.  13.  lin.  17.] 
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Gracchus**  chose  to  die  for  the  safety  of  his  wife;  and  yet  methinks 
to  a  Christian  to  do  so  should  be  no  hard  thing ;  for  many  servants 
will  die  for  their  masters,  and  many  gentlemen  will  die  for  their 
friend ;  but  the  examples  are  not  so  many  of  those  that  are  ready  to  do 
it  for  their  dearest  relatives,  and  yet  some  there  have  been :  Baptista 
Fregosa"  tells  of  a  NeapoUtan  that  gave  himself  a  slave  to  the  Moors 
that  he  might  follow  his  wife ;  and  Dominicus  CatalusiusP,  the  prince 
of  Lesbos,  kept  company  with  his  lady  when  she  was  a  leper ;  and 
these  are  greater  things  than  to  die.  But  the  cases  in  wnich  this 
can  be  required  are  so  rare  and  contingent,  that  holy  scripture  in- 
stances not  the  duty  in  this  particular ;  but  it  contains  in  it,  that  the 
husband  should  nourish  and  cherish  her,  that  he  should  refresh  her 
sorrows  and  entice  her  fears  into  confidence  and  pretty  arts  of  rest; 
for  even  the  fig-trees  that  grew  in  paradise  had  sharp-pointed  leaves, 
and  harshnesses  fit  to  mortify  the  too  forward  lusting  srfter  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  fruit.  But  it  wUl  concern  the  prudence  of  the  husbaud^s 
love  to  make  the  cares  and  evils  as  simple  and  easy  as  he  can,  by 
doubUng  the  joys  and  acts  of  a  careful  friendship ;  by  tolerating  her 
infirmities  S  because  by  so  doing  he  either  cures  her,  or  makes  him- 
self better;  by  fairly  expounding  all  the  little  traverses  of  society 
and  communication ;  by  '  taking  every  thing  by  the  right  handle,'  as 
Plutarch's'  expression  is ;  for  there  is  nothing  but  may  be  misinter- 
preted, and  yet  if  it  be  capable  of  a  fair  construction,  it  is  the  office 
of  love  to  make  it. 

EifAoytTy  8*,  5t*  i*'  ti  Xe'fp,  xph  So***"!  ictty  fiii  Aryp* 
KducwoytTyf  tty  r^  ^vySvrt  frphs  x^^^  M^AAp  X^ciV ' 

love  will  account  that  to  be  well  said,  which  it  may  be  was  not  so 
intended,  and  then  it  may  cause  it  to  be  so  another  time. 

3.  Hither  also  is  to  be  referred  that  he  secure  the  interest  of  her 
virtue  and  felicity  by  a  fair  example ;  for  a  wife  to  a  husband  is.  a 
Une  or  superficies,  it  hath  dimensions  of  its  own,  but  no  motion  or 
proper  afi'ections,  but  commonly  puts  on  such  images  of  virtues  or 
vices  as  are  presented  to  her  by  her  husband's  idea ;  and  if  thou  beest 
vicious,  complain  not  that  she  is  infected  that  lies  in  thy  bosom,  the 
interest  of  whose  loves  ties  her  to  transcribe  thy  copy,  and  write  after 
the  characters  of  thy  manners.  Paris  was  a  man  of  pleasure,  and 
Helena  was  an  adulteress,  and  she  added  covetousness  upon  her  own 
account:  but  Ulysses  was  a  prudent  man,  and  a  wary  counsellor, 
sober  and  severe ;  and  he  eflbrmed  his  wife  into  such  imagery  as  he 

»  [Plut.  in  vit  Tib.  et  C.  Gracch.,  cap.  •  [Seu  Fulgos.,  lib.  iv.  cap.  6.] 

i.  torn.  iv.  p.  610.]  p  [Ibid.] 

q  Uxoris  vitium  tollas  opus  est,  aut  feras: 
Qui  tollit  vitium,  uxorem  commodiusculam  aibi  praestat ; 
Qui  fert,  sese  meliorem  facit 

Varro.  [In  Sat.  Menipp.  (sed  paulo  aliter)  apud  Aul.  GelL  i.  17.] 

'  [QiL  Epictetus'  ?  Enchirid.,  cap.  Ixv.] 
-     •  Eurip.  [Apud  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.,  lib.  iv.  cap.  20.  p.  620.] 
IV.  Q 
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desired ;  and  she  was  chaste  as  the  snows  upon  tlie  mountains^  diH- 
gent  as  the  fatal  sisters^  always  busy^  and  always  faithful ; 

'  she  had  a  lazy  tongue,  and  a  busy  hand/ 

4.  Above  all  the  instances  of  love  let  him  preserve  towards  her  an 
inviolable  faith,  and  an  unspotted  chastity^;  for  this  is  the  marriage- 
ring,  it  ties  two  hearts  by  an  eternal  band ;  it  is  like  the  cherubim's 
flaming  sword  set  for  the  guard  of  paradise  ;  he  that  passes  into  that 
garden  now  that  it  is  immured  by  Christ  and  the  church,  enters  into 
the  shades  of  death.  No  man  must  touch  the  forbidden  tree,  that  in 
the  midst  of  the  garden,  which  is  the  tree  of  knowledge  and  life. 
Chastity  is  the  security  of  love,  and  preserves  all  the  mysteriousne^ 
like  the  secrets  of  a  temple.  Under  this  lock  is  deposited  security  of 
families,  the  union  of  affections,  the  repairer  of  accidental  breaches. 

Kod  <r^  &irpira  ytUta  X^<r«o* 

•  •  •  .     •  •  • 

Eis  tby^v  iofifftuiit  dfucd^pau  ^ik6Trirt  *. 

This  is  a  grace  that  is  shut  up  and  secured  by  all  arts  of  heaven,  and 
the  defence  of  laws,  the  locks  and  bars  of  modesty,  by  honour  and 
reputation,  by  fear  and  shame,  by  interest  and  high  regards;  and 
that  contract  that  is  intended  to  be  for  ever,  is  yet  dissolved  and 
broken  by  the  violation  of  this ;  nothing  but  death  can  do  so  much 
evil  to  the  holy  rites  of  marriage,  as  unchastity  and  breach  of  faith 
can.  Tlie  shepherd  CrathisJ^  falling  in  love  with  a  she-goat  had  his 
brains  beaten  out  with  a  buck  as  he  lay  asleep ;  and  by  the  laws  of 
the  Romans''  a  man  might  kill  his  daughter  or  his  wife  if  he  sur- 
prised her  in  the  breach  of  her  holy  vows,  which  are  as  sacred  as  the 
threads  of  life,  secret  as  the  privacies  of  the  sanctuary,  and  holy  as 
the  society  of  angels. 

NuUae  sunt  inimicitise  nisi  amoris  acerbs  ^  ; 

and  God  that  conmianded  us  to  forgive  our  enemies,  left  it  in  our 
choice,  and  hath  not  commanded  us  to  forgive  an  adulterous  hus- 
band or  a  wife,  but  the  offended  part/s  displeasure  may  pass  into  an 
eternal  separation  of  society  and  friendship.  Now  in  this  grace  it  is 
fit  that  the  wisdom  and  severity  of  the  man  should  hold  forth  a  pure 
taper,  that  his  wife  may,  by  seeing  the  beauties  and  transparency  of 
that  crystal,  dress  her  mind  and  her  body  by  the  light  of  so  pure 
reflections ;  it  is  certain  he  will  expect  it  from  the  modesty  and  re- 
tirement, from  the  passive  nature  and  colder  temper,  from  the  humi- 
lity and  fear,  from  the  honour  and  lo^e,  of  his  wife,  that  she  be  pure 

«  [Vid.  Soph.  PhilocL  97.]  ausc.  158.  t.  ii.  p.  846.] 
"  Kal  iaf66tvrov   rripovart   rhv   ydfiov.  ^  [Horn.  II.  f.  205,  9.] 

[*Ey  T^  ^dffiBt  irorafi^  yeyyaffOcu  ^Ji$^ov  '  f /Elian,  de  animal,  vi.  42.] 

oyofiafofi4yriy  \tvK6<pvKKoy,  V  ol  j^ri\6-  *  [Digest,  lib.  xlviii.  cap.  38.  torn.  iii. 

rinrot    t£v    &v8p£v  Bp€ir6fityoi   ^tirrovni  p.  1521.] 

irtpl  rhyirap04yioy  $d\afioyf  koI  iaf6$fvToy  *  [Propert,  lib.  ii.  el.  8.  lin.  3.] 

Tfipowri  rhy   ydfioy,'-~AjiBtot,  mirab. 
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as  the  eye  of  heaven :  and  therefore  it  is  but -reason  tliat  the  wisdom 
and  nobleness,  the  love  and  confidence,  the  strength  and  severity  of 
the  man,  should  be  as  holy  and  certain  in  this  grace,  as  he  is  a  severe 
exactor  of  it  at  her  liands,  who  can  more  easily  be  tempted  by  an- 
other, and  less  by  herself. 

These  are  the  little  lines  of  a  man's  duty,  which,  like  threads  of 
light  from  the  body  of  the  sun,  do  clearly  describe  all  the  regions  of 
his  proper  obligations. 

III.  Now  concerning  the  woman's  duty,  although  it  consists  in 
doing  whatsoever  her  husband  commands,  and  so  receives  measures 
from  the  rules  of  liis  government,  yet  there  are  also  some  lines  of  life 
•depicted  upon  her  hands  by  which  she  may  read  and  know  how  to 
proportion  out  her  duty  to  her  husband. 

1.  The  first  is  obedience;  which  because  it  is  no  where  enjoined 
that  the  man  should  exact  of  her,  but  often  commanded  to  ner  to 
pay,  gives  demonstration  tliat  it  is  a  voluntary  cession  that  is  re- 
quired ;  such  a  cession  as  must  be  without  coerciou  and  violence  on 
his  part,  but  upon  fair  inducements,  and  reasonableness  in  the  thing, 
and  out  of  love  and  honour  on  her  part.  When  God  commands  us 
to  love  Him,  He  means  we  should  ooey  Him;  "This  is  love,  that  ye 
keep  My  commandments ;"  and  "  if  ye  love  Me,"  said  our  Lorn, 
"  keep  My  commandments :"  now  as  Christ  is  to  the  church,  so  is 
man  to  the  wife ;  and  therefore  obedience  is  the  best  instance  of  her 
love ;  for  it  proclaims  her  submission,  her  humility,  her  opinion  of 
his  wisdom,  his  pre-eminence  in  the  family,  the  right  of  his  privilege, 
and  the  injunction  imposed  by  God  upon  her  sex,  that  although  in 
sorrow  she  bring  forth  children,  yet  with  love  and  choice  she  should 
obey.  The  man's  authority  is  love,  and  the  woman's  love  is  obedi- 
ence; and  it  was  not  rightly  observed  of  him  that  said,  when 
woman  fell,  '  God  made  her  timorous,  that  she  might  be  ruled,'  apt 
and  easy  to  obey ;  for  this  obedience  is  no  way  founded  in  fear>  but 
in  love  and  reverence ;  receptee  reverentuB  est  si  mulier  viro  subsit, 
said  the  law^.  Unless  also  that  we  will  add,  that  it  is  an  efieot  of 
that  modesty  which  like  rubies  adorns  the  necks  and  oheeks  of 
women ; 

pudicitia  est  pater, 


Eos  niagnificare,  qui  nos  sooias  sumpserunt  sibi ", 

said  the  maiden  in  the  comedy;  'it  is  modesty  to  advance  and  highly 
to  honour  them,  who  have  honoured  us  by  making  us  to  be  the  com- 

1)anions'  of  their  dearest  excellencies.     For  the  woman  that  went 
)efore  the  man  in  the  way  of  death,  is  commanded  to  follow  him  in 

^  C.   '  Alia/  De  solut.  matrim.  [Di-  <'  Plautus  in   Sticho.   [act.  i.   so.   2, 

gest.,  lib.  xxiv.  tit.  iii.  cap.  14.  torn.  ii.      lin.  43.] 
p.  603.] 
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the  way  of  love;  and  that  makes  the  society  to  be  perfect,  and  tlie 
union  profitable,  and  the  harmony  complete. 

Inferior  matrona  suo  sit,  Sexte  *,  marito ; 
Non  aliter  fuerint  fcemina  virque  pares  •. 

For  then  the  soul  and  body  make  a  perfect  man,  when  the  soul  com- 
mands wisely,  or  rules  lovingly,  and  cares  profitably,  and  provides 
plentifully,  and  conducts  charitably  that  body  which  is  its  partner, 
and  yet  the  inferior.  But  if  the  body  shall  give  laws,  and  by  the 
violence  of  the  appetite  first  abuse  the  understanding,  and  then  pos- 
sess the  superior  portion  of  the  will  and  choice,  the  body  and  the 
soul  are  not  apt  company,  and  the  man  is  a  fool,  and  miserable.  If 
the  soul  rules  not,  it  cannot  be  a  companion ;  either  it  must  govern 
or  be  a  slave;  never  was  king  deposed  and  suffered  to  live  in  the 
state  of  peerage  and  equal  honour,  but  made  a  prisoner  or  put  to 
death;  and  those  women  that  had  rather  lead  the  blind  than  follow 
prudent  guides,  rule  fools  and  easy  men  than  obey  the  powerful  and 
wise,  never  made  a  good  society  in  a  house :  a  wife  never  can  become 
equal  but  by  obeying;  but  so  her  power,  while  it  is  in  minority, 
makes  up  the  authority  of  the  man  integral,  and  becomes  one  govern- 
ment, as  themselves  are  one  man.  '^  Male  and  female  created  He 
them,  and  called  their  name  Adam,''  saith  the  holy  scripture^; 
they  are  but  one :  and  therefore  the  several  parts  of  this  one  man 
must  stand  in  the  place  where  Ood  appointed,  that  the  lower  parts 
may  do  their  offices  in  their  own  station,  and  promote  the  common 
interest  of  the  whole.     A  ruling  woman  is  intolerable ; 

■         faciunt  graWora  coacta 
Imperio  sexusff. 

But  thaf  s  not  all,  for  she  is  miserable  too ;  for 

riiif  8*  i/ytfioyiai'  rSw  SXmv  rhv  &v9p*  ^x*"^^ 

It  is  a  sad  calamity  for  a  woman  to  be  joined  to  a  fool  or  a  weak 
person ;  it  is  like  a  guard  of  geese  to  keep  the  capitol ;  or  as  if  a  flock 
of  sheep  should  read  grave  lectures  to  their  shepherd,  and  give  him 
orders  where  he  shall  conduct  them  to  pasture. 

O  vere  Phrygiae,  neque  enim  Phryges*; — 

It  is  a  curse  that  Ood  threatened  sinning  persons,  Devoratum  est 
robur  earum,facti  sunt  quasi  mulieres;  effceminati  dominabuntur  eisK 
To  be  ruled  by  weaker  people, 

Zovkov  y§p4ff$ai  wapa/^>poyovrros  Ztairirov  K 


d  [Leg. 'Prisce.']  ^ 

•  fMarL,  lib.viilep.12.]  » 

'  Gen.  V.  2.  J 

If  [Juv.  vL  184.]  * 


Menand.  ap.]  Stob.  [flor.  Ixxiv.  5.] 
Virg.  iEn.,ix.617.] 
Isaiah  iii.  4.  ed.  vulg.] 
Aristoph.  Plut  2.] 
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'  to  have  a  fool  .to  one's  master/  is  the  fate  of  miserable  and  un- 
blessed people :  and  the  wife  can  be  no  ways  happy  unless  she  be 
governed  by  a  prudent  lord,  whose  commands  are  sober  counsels, 
whose  authority  is  paternal,  whose  orders  are  provisions,  and  whose 
sentences  are  charity. 

But  now  concerning  the  measures  and  limits  of  this  obedience,  we 
can  best  take  accounts  from  scripture :  h  irairrl,  saith  the  aposUe^, 
'in  all  things/  ut-  Domino,  'as  to  the  Lord,'  and  that's  large 
enough :  'as  unto  a  lord,'  ttt  ancilla  domino  ;  so  St.  Hierome"  under- 
stands it,  who  neither  was  a  friend  to  the  sex,  nor  to  marriage ;  but 
his  mistake  is  soon  confuted  by  the  text ;  it  is  not  ut  daminis,  be 
subject  to  your  husbands  '  as  unto  lords,'  but  &s  t£  Kvpdj^,  that 
is,  in  all  religion,  in  reverence  and  in  love,  in  duty  and  zeal,  in  faith 
and  knowledge.  Or  else  is  T<p  KvpC<^  may  signify,  '  wives  be  subject 
to  your  husbands,  but  yet  so  that  at  the  same  tune  ye  be  subject  to 
the  Lord :'  for  that's  the  measure  of  h  iravrl,  ' in  all  things;'  and 
it  is  more  plain  in  the  parallel  place,  is  ivfJKcv  iv  Kvpd^,  'as  it  is 
fit  in  the  Lord":'  religion  must  be  the  measure  of  your  obedience 
and  subjection ;  intra  limites  discipline,  so  Tertullian^  expresses  it. 
Ylivra  fjtkv  r<p  iivbpl  T[€iBoyAvr],  is  \ir)h\v  Hlkovtos  ^kcCvov  irpa^aC  ttotc, 
irXriv  oaa  els  ipcTrjv  kcu  cro<t>Cav^  bi,a<f>^p€i,v  vofxCCeroL'  so  Clemens 
Alexandrinus^;  'Li  all  things  let  the  wife  be  subject  to  the  hus- 
band, so  as  to  do  notliing  against  his  will,  those  only  things  ex- 
cepted in  which  he  is  impious  or  refractory  in  things  pertaining  to 
wisdom  and  piety/ 

But  in  this  also  there  is  some  peculiar  caution.  For  although  in 
those  things  which  are  of  the  necessary  parts  of  faith  and  holy  life 
the  woman  is  only  subject  to  Christ,  who  only  is  and  can  be  Lord  of 
consciences,  and  commands  alone  where  the  conscience  is  instructed 
and  convinced ;  yet  as  it  is  part  of  the  man's  office  to  be  a  teacher 
and  a  prophet  and  a  guide  and  a  master,  so  also  it  will  relate  very 
much  to  the  demonstration  of  their  affections  to  obey  his  counsels,  to 
imitate  his  virtues,  to  be  directed  by  his  wisdom,  to  have  her  per- 
suasion measured  by  the  hues  of  his  excellent  religion.  Ovx  ffrrov 
bk  cr€pLvbv  iiKovcraL  yafxcTijs  kcyovoTjs,  ^Av^p,  irap  cr6  fioC  iacrt 
KadrjyrjTfjs  kcu  <f>L\6ao(l)09  kol  bLbicKoXos  t&v  KaKkCaroiv  Kal  ^etora- 
tcjdv  '  It  were  hugely  decent,'  saith  Plutarch',  '  that  the  wife  should 
acknowledge  her  husband  for  her  teacher  and  her  guide :'  for  then 
when  she  is  what  he  please  to  efform  her,  he  hath  no  cause  to  com- 
plain if  she  be  no  better ;  tcl  b\  rotaCra  fxaOrjp^Ta  irp<oTov  A<^ioT7y<n 
Tcjv  iLTOTTCDv  TOLs  yvvoiKas,  '  his  precepts  and  wise  counsels  can  draw 
her  off  from  vanities:'  and  as  he  said  of  geometry,  that  if  she  be 
skilled  in  that  she  will  not  easily  be  a  gamester  or  a  dancer,  may 

'  Eph.  V.  24.  0  [De  idol.,  $  15.  p.  96.] 

"*  [Vid.  in  loc,  toin.  iv.    par.  i.    col.  ••  [Leg.  (rwrriplay.] 

389.]  1  Strom,  [lib.  iv.  cap.  19.  p.  620.] 

■  Col.  iii.  18.  ^  [Praecept.  conjug.,  torn.  vL  p.  618.] 
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perfectly  be  said  of  religion ;  if  she  suffers  herself  to  be  guided  by  his 
counsel  and  efformed  by  his  religion^  either  he  is  an  ill  master  in  his 
religion,  or  he  may  secure  in  her  and  for  his  advantage  an  excellent 
virtue.  And  although  in  matters  of  religion  the  husband  hath  no 
empire  and  command,  yet  if  there  be  a  place  left  to  persuade,  and 
entreat,  and  induce  by  arguments,  there  is  not  in  a  family  a  greater 
endearment  of  affections  Uian  the  unity  of  religion :  and  anciently  it 
was  not  permitted  to  a  woman  to  have  a  religion  by  herself;  Eosdem 
fuos  maritus,  nosse  deoi  et  col^e  solos  uxor  debet,  said  Plutarch^: 
and  the  rites  which  a  woman  performs  severally  from  her  husband 
are  not  pleasing  to  God;  and  therefore  Pomponia  Grsecina*,  because 
ahe  entertained  a  stranger  rehgion,  was  permitted  to  the  judgment  of 
her  husband  Plantius.  And  this  whole  affair  is  no  stranger  to 
Christianity,  for  the  christian  woman  was  not  suffered  to  marry  an 
unbelieving  man :  and  although  this  is  not  to  be  extended  to  aiffe- 
rent  opinions  within  the  limits  of  the  common  faith ;  yet  thus  much 
advantage  is  won  or  lost  by  it,  that  the  compliance  oi  the  wife  and 
submission  of  her  understanding  to  the  better  rule  of  her  husband  in 
matters  of  religion,  wiU  help  very  much  to  warrant  her  though  she 
should  be  mispersuaded  in  a  matter  less  necessary ;  yet  nothing  can 
warrant  her  in  her  separate  rites  and  maimers  of  worshippings  but 
an  invincible  necessity  of  conscience  and  a  curious  infallible  trutli ; 
and  if  she  be  deceived  alone  she  hath  no  excuse ;  if  with  him,  she 
hath  much  pity,  and  some  degrees  of  warranty  juader  the  protection 
of  humility,  and  duty,  and  dear  affections.  And  she  will  find  that  it 
is  part  of  her  privilege  and  right  to  partake  of  the  mysteries  and 
blessings  of  her  husband's  religion;  yvvaiKa  yaiJjerfjv  Kara  vofwvs 
Upohs  ovvfkOovaav  avbpl  Koivuivbv  hiravToiv  ftvai  \pr]fidTa>v  re  Kal 
Updov,  said  Komulus ';  *  a  woman  by  the  holy  laws  hath  right  to  par- 
take of  her  husband's  goods,  and  her  husband's  sacrifices  and  holy 
tilings.'  Where  there  is  a  schism  in  one  bed,  there  is  a  nursery  of 
temptations,  and  love  is  persecuted  and  in  perpetual  danger  to  be 
destroyed ;  there  dwell  jealousies,  and  divided  interests,  and  differing 
opinions,  and  continual  disputes";  and  we  cannot  love  them  so  well 
whom  we  believe  to  be  less  beloved  of  God,  and  it  is  ill  uniting  with 
a  person  concerning  whom  my  persuasion  tells  me  that  he  is  Eke  to 
live  in  hell  to  eternal  ages. 

2.  The  next  Une  of  the  woman's  duty  is  compliance,  which  St.  Peter 
calls,  "  the  hidden  man  of  the  hcart>  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  a 
quiet  spirit ","  'and  to  it  he  opposed  the^utward  and  pomi>ous  orna- 
ment of  the  body ;  concerning  whicij  jus  there  can  be  no  piirticular 

>■  [Prfpccpt.  corjug:.,  p.  530.]  *  [Dioif.    Halicarn.,   lib.  ii.   cap.   25. 

•  [Tac.  Annal.  xiii.  32.]  torn.  i.  p.  92.] 

"  Quis  deditiis  autcm 

Usque  adeo  est,  ut  non  illain,  quam  laudihils  cfllrt, 
Horrcat,  inquc  dicin  scplcnis  oderit  horis  ? 
X  1  Pel.  iii.  4.  [•'uv.  sat.  vi.  181.] 
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measure  set  down  to  all  persons^  but  the  proportions  are  to  be 
measured  by  the  customs  of  wise  people,  the  quality  of  the  womau^ 
and  iiie  desires  of  the  man;  yet  it  is  to  be  limited  by  christian 
modesty,  and  the  usages  of  the  more  excellent  and  severe  matrons. 
Menander^  in  the  comedy  brings  in  a  man  turning  his  wife  from 
his  house  because  she  stained  her  hair  yellow,  whicn  was  then  the 
beauty ; 

r^y  a^<ppov*  ob  8ct  rb^s  rplx<is  ^ayOiis  Totttv 

a  wise  woman  should  not  paint.  A  studious  gallantry  in  clothes  can- 
not make  a  wise  man  love  his  wife  the  better': 

tls  robs  rpay^ohs  xM<'''M'»  ^^  c/t  rhy  filov, 

said  the  comedy* ;  '  Such  gaieties  are  fit  for  tragedies,  but  not  for  the 

uses  of  life :' 

decor  occultus . .  et  tecta  yenustas, 

that's  the  christian  woman's  fineness ;  '  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart/ 
sweetness  of  manners,  humble  comportment,  fair  interpretation  of  all 
addresses,  ready  compliances,  hign  opinion  of  him  and  mean  of 
herself**; 

'  to  partake  secretly,  and  in  her  heart  of  all  his  joys  and  sorrows,'  to 
believe  him  comely  and  fair<^  though  the  sun  hath  drawn  a  cypress** 
over  him ;  for  as  marriages  are  not  to  be  contracted  by  the  hands 
and  eye,  but  with  reason  and  the  hearts ;  so  are  these  judgments  to 
be  made  by  the  mind,  not  by  the  sight :  and  diamonds  cannot  make 
the  woman  virtuous,  nor  him  to  value  her  who  sees  her  put  them  off 
then,  when  charity  and  modesty  are  her  brightest  ornaments. 

ob  ic6<rfios,  obKt  S»  r\4\noVy  &AX*  iucoofda 
<paiyoir*  &y  tlyai  <tS>v  tc  yuapy6TJi9  <Ppfy&y^f  &c. 

And  indeed  those  husbands  that  are  pleased  with  undecent  gaieties  of 

y  [Apud  Clem.  Alex.  Pa&dag.,  lib.  iii.  p.  254. "J 

s  Quid  juvat  omato  procedere,  vita,  capillo, 


Teque  peregrinis  vendere  muneribus, 
Naturxque  dccus  niercato  perdere  cultu, 
Nee  Binere  in  propriis  membra  nitere  bonis  ? 

Propert  [lib.  i.  el.  2.  init.] 

•  [Pbilem.  apud  Clem.  Alex.,  paedag.  ii.  p.  235.— Diog.  Laert.  ii.  5.  torn.  i.  p. 
HI.  -  Stob.  floril.,  Ivi.  15;  qui  pro  xP^ffiti*  legit  tMeT.*] 

Malo  Venusiuam,  quap  te,  tornelia  mater 
Gracchonim,  si  cum  ni^gnis  vii-tutibus  affers 
Grande  superciliuip,  et  numeras  in  dote  triumphos. 

[Juv.  sat  vi.  167.] 

c  Up&ra  fi4y  yt  rov^  vwdpxti'  «&»'  Afiofxpos  f  wStris, 
XP^  ^oKuy  tijfiopipoy  fhca  rp  yt  yovy  Kticnifiiyii' 
ob  yhp  6<f>BaXfibs  rh  Kolvtiy  *  i(rrly,  kwh  yovs. 

[Clem.  Alex.  Strom.,  lib.  iv.  cap.  20.  p.62I.J 


d  [Or  •  Cyprus  ;•  see  p.  432  below.]  jug.,  tom.  vi.  p.  535.] 

«  [Sophocl  apud  Plut.  Praecept.  c< 


con-  •  [rh  fiop<f>^y  KpTyoyt  con jcci.  GroX.} 
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their  wives,  are  like  fishes  taken  with  ointments  and  intoxicating 
baits,  apt  and  easy  for  sport  and  mockery,  but  useless  for  food ;  and 
when  CSrce'had  turned  tJlysses's  companions  into  hogs  and  monkeys 
by  pleasures  and  the  enchantments  of  her  bravery  and  luxury,  they 
were  no  longer  useful  to  her,  she  knew  not  what  to  do  with  them ; 
but  on  wise  Ulysses  she  was  continually  enamoured.  Indeed  the 
outward  ornament  is  fit  to  take  fools,  but  they  are  not  worth  the 
taking ;  but  she  that  hath  a  wise  husband  must  entice  him  to  an 
eternal  deamess  by  the  veil  of  modesty  and  the  grave  robes  of  chastity, 
the  ornament  of  meekness  and  the  jewels  of  faith  and  charity ;  she 
must  have  no  fucm  but  blushings,  her  brightness  must  be  purity, 
and  she  must  shine  round  about  with  sweetnesses  and  friendship, 
and  she  shall  be  pleasant  while  she  lives,  and  desired  when  she  dies. 
If  not, 

HOfT^fotovva.  8c  iccfo-coi, 

QhTii  Tif  \urt\yM(rvvik  <r4$(y  ^crcrai, 

ov  yhp  fxrr4xtis  /^5a»y  rny  ix  Uttptris' ' 

her  grave  shall  be  full  of  rottenness  and  dishonour,  and  her  memory 
shall  be  worse  after  she  is  dead.  After  she  is  dead ;  for  that  will  be 
the  end  of  all  merry  meetings;  and  I  choose  this  to  be  the  last 
advice  to  both, — 

8.  ^'Eemember  the  days  of  darkness,  for  they  are  many  ;^'  the  joys 
of  the  bridal-chambers  are  quickly  past,  and  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  state  is  a  dull  progress,  without  variety  of  joys,  but  not  with- 
out the  change  of  sorrows ;  but  that  portion  that  shall  enter  into  the 
grave  must  be  eternal.  It  is  fit  that  I  should  infuse  a  bunch  of 
myrrh**  into  the  festival  goblet,  and  after  the  Egyptian  manner*  serve 
up  a  dead  man's  bones  at  a  feast :  I  will  only  shew  it  and  take  it 
away  again ;  it  will  make  the  wine  bitter,  but  wholesome.  But  those 
married  pairs  that  live  as  remembering  that  they  must  part  again, 
and  give  an  account  how  they  treat  themselves  and  each  other,  shall 
at  the  day  of  their  death  be  admitted  to  glorious  espousals,  and 
when  they  shall  live  again  be  married  to  their  Lord,  and  partake  of 
His  glories,  with  Abraham  and  Joseph,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and 
all  the  married  saints. 

V  S^  M^>  ^^*  Vfifh  ainh  7rap(px6fi(0a' i 

'  all  those  things  that  now  please  us  shall  pass  from  us,  or  we  frora 
them '/  but  those  things  that  concern  the  other  life  are  permanent  as 
the  numbers  of  eternity  :  and  although  at  the  resurrection  there  shall 
be  no  relation  of  husband  and  wife,  and  no  marriage  shall  be  cele- 

'  [Horn.  Od.  k'.  237.]  »>  [Plin.  Nat.  hist   xiv.   15.— Athen. 

f  [Sapph.  apudPlut  Prsecept.  coiijug.      xi.  2 Martial,  xiv.  113.] 

ad  (in.  Paulo  aliter  scripta  et  in  versus  <  [Herod.  Euterp.  78.] 

digesta  invenies  apud  Stob.  (ed.  Gai8f.)  J  [Lucil.  num.  cxviii.  in  Anthol.,  torn, 

floriL  iv.  12.]  iii.  p.  53.] 
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brated  but  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb ;  jet  then  shall  be  remembered 
how  men  and  women  passed  through  this  state  which  is  a  type  of 
that^  and  from  this  sacramental  union  all  holy  pairs  shall  pass  to  the 
spiritual  and  eternal^  where  love  shall  be  their  portion,  and  joys  shall 
crown  their  heads,  and  they  shall  he  in  the  bosom  of  Jesus  and  in 
the  heart  of  God  to  eternal  ages.    Amen. 


SERMON  XIX. 

APPLES  OF  SODOM*;  OR,  THE  FRUITS  OF  SIN. 


BOMANS  vi.  21. 

What  fruit  had  ye  then  in  those  things  whereof  ye  are  now  ashamed  ? 

for  the  end  of  those  things  is  death. 

The  son  of  Sirach  did  prudently  advise  concerning  making  judg- 
ents  of  the  felicity  or  infelicity  of  men,  "  Judge  none  blessed  be- 
fore Ins  death,  for  a  man  shall  be  known  in  his  children*.''  Some 
men  raise  their  fortunes  from  a  cottage  to  the  chairs  of  princes,  from 
a  sheep-cote  to  a  throne,  and  dwell  in  the  circles  of  the  sun  and  in 
the  lap  of  prosperity ;  their  wishes  and  success  dwell  under  the  same 
roof,  and  Providence  brings  all  events  into  their  design,  and  ties  both 
ends  together  with  prosperous  successes ;  and  even  the  httle  con- 
rsions  and  intertextures  of  evil  accidents  in  their  lives  are  but 
e  a  feigned  note  in  music,  by  an  artificial  discord  making  the  ear 
covetous,  and  then  pleased  with  the  harmony  into  which  the  appetite 
was  enticed  by  passion  and  a  pretty  restraint ;  and  variety  does  but 
adorn  prosperity,  and  make  it  of  a  sweeter  relish  and  of  more  advan- 
tages ;  and  some  of  these  men  descend  into  their  graves  without  a 
change  of  fortune ; 

eripitur  persona,  manet  res  ". 


Indeed  they  cannot  longer  dwell  upon  the  estate,  but  that  remains 
unrifled  and  descends  upon  the  heir,  and  all  is  well  till  the  next 
generation :  but  if  the  evil  of  his  death,  and  the  change  of  his  pre- 
sent prosperity  for  an  intolerable  danger  of  an  uncertain  eternity, 
does  not  sour  his  full  chalice ;  yet  if  his  children  prove  vicious  or 
degenerous,  cursed"  or  unprosperous,  we  account  the  man  miserable, 
and  his  grave  to  be  strewed  with  sorrows  and  dishonours.    The  wise 


k  [See  I 
«  [Eccl 


note  to  p.  5^9  below.]  "  [Lucret  iii.  58.] 

us.  xi.  28.]  n  [See  vol.  vu.  p.  883.] 
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and  valiant  Chabrias™  grew  miserable  by  the  folly  of  his  son  Ctesip- 
pus;  and  the  reputation  of  brave  Germanicus"  began  to  be  ashamed 
when  the  base  Caligula  entered  upon  his  scene  of  dishonourable 
crimes.  Commodus",  the  wanton  and  feminine  son  of  wise  Antoni- 
nus^ gave  a  check  to  the  great  name  of  his  father ;  and  when  the  son 
of  Hortensius  CorbioP  was  prostitute,  and  the  heir  of  Q.  Fabius 
Maximus^  was  disinherited  by  the  sentence  of  the  city  pnetor  as 
being  unworthy  to  enter  into  the  fields  of  his  glorious  father,  and 
young  Scipio*"  the  son  of  Africanus  was  a  fool  and  a  prodigal;  poste- 
rity (fid  weep  afresh  over  the  monuments  of  their  brave  progenitors, 
and  found  that  infelicity  can  pursue  a  man  and  overtake  him  in  his 
grave. 

This  is  a  great  calamity  when  it  falls  upon  innocent  persons :  and 
that  Moses  died  upon  mount  Nebo  in  the  sight  of  Canaan,  was  not 
80  great  an  evil  as  that  his  sons  Eliezer  and  Gerson  were  unworthy 
to  succeed  him,  but  that  priesthood  was  devolved  to  his  brother,  and 
the  principality  to  his  servant :  and  to  Samuel,  that  his  sons  proved 
corrupt  and  were  exauthorated  for  their  unworthiness,  was  an  allay 
to  his  honour  and  his  joys,  and  such  as  proclaims  to  all  the  world 
that  the  measures  of  our  felicity  are  not  to  be  taken  by  the  lines  of 
our  own  person,  but  of  our  relations  too ;  and  he  that  is  cursed  in 
his  children,  cannot  be  reckoned  among  the  fortunate. 

This  which  I  have  discoursed  concerning  families  in  general  is 
most  remarkable  in  the  retinue  and  family  of  sin ;  for  it  keeps  a  good 
house,  and  is  full  of  company  and  servants,  it  is  served  by  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  world,  it  is  courted  by  the  unhappy,  flattered  by  fools, 
taken  into  the  bosom  by  the  efl'eminate,  made  the  end  of  human 
designs,  and  feasted  all  the  way  of  its  progress :  wars  are  made  for 
its  interest,  and  men  give  or  venture  their  lives  that  their  sin  may 
be  prosperous;  all  the  outward  senses  are  its  handmaids,  and  the 
inward  senses  are  of  its  privy-chamber;  the  understanding  is  its 
counsellor,  the  will  its  friend,  riches  are  its  ministers,  nature  holds 
up  its  train,  and  art  is  its  emissary  to  promote  its  interest  and  affiairs 
abroad :  and  upon  this  account,  all  the  world  is  enrolled  in  its  tax- 
ing-tables, and  are  subjects  or  friends  of  its  kingdom,  or  are  so  kind 
to  it  as  to  make  too  often  visits,  and  to  lodge  in  its  borders ;  because 
all  men  stare  upon  its  pleasures,  and  are  enticed  to  taste  of  its  wanton 
delicacies.  But  then  if  we  look  what  are  the  children  of  this  splendid 
family,  and  see  what  issue  sin  produces, — (arl  yap  riKva  koI  rcpd^, 
— ^it  may  help  to  untie  the  charm.  Sin  and  concupiscence  marry 
together,  and  riot  and  feast  it  high,  but  their  fruits,  the  children  and 
production  of  their  filthy  union,  are  ugly  and  deformed,  foolish  and 
ill-natured;  and  the  apostle  calls  them  by  their  names,  'shame,'  and 


■»  r  A  then.  iv.  60.  p.  369.] 
"  [Sueton.  in  Calig.,  cap.  xi.] 
"  I  Lanipridius  in  vit  Cominodi.] 
("  [Val  Max.  iii.  5.  num.  1i.] 


'  [Ibid.  num.  2,  post  Cic.  Tusc.  qu.  i. 
33.] 
'  [Ibid.  num.  1.] 
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'death/  These  are  the  fruits  of  sin,  'the  apples  of  Sodom/  fair  out- 
sides,  but  if  you  touch  them  they  turn  to  ashes  and  a  stink ;  and  if 
you  will  nurse  these  children,  and  give  them  whatsoever  is  dear  to 
you,  tJien  you  may  be  admitted  into  the  house  of  feasting,  and 
chambers  of  riot  where  sin  dwells ;  but  if  you  will  have  the  mother, 
you  must  have  the  daughters;  the  tree  and  the  fruits  go  together; 
and  there  is  none  of  you  all  that  ever  entered  into  tliis  house  of 
pleasure,  but  he  left  the  skirts  of  his  garment  in  the  hands  of  shame, 
and  had  his  name  rolled  in  the  chambers  of  death.  "  What  fruit 
had  ye  then  ?"   Thafs  the  question. 

In  answer  to  which  question  we  are  to  consider. 

First,  what  is  the  sum  total  of  the  pleasure  of  sin  ? 

Secondly,  what  fruits  and  reUshes  it  leaves  behind  by  its  natural 
efBciencyf 

ThirdQy,  what  are  its  consequents  by  its  demerit,  and  the  infliction 
of  the  superadded  wrath  of  God  which  it  hath  deserved  ? 

Of  the  first  St.  Paul  gives  no  account ;  but  by  way  of  upbraiding 
asks,  'what  they  had?'  that  is,  nothing  that  they  dare  owix,  nothing 
that  remains :  and  where  is  it  ?  shew  it ;  what's  become  of  it  ? 

Of  the  second  he  gives  the  sum  total :  all  its  natural  effects  are 
'  shame'  and  its  appendages. 

The  third,  or  the  superinduced  evils  by  the  just  wrath  of  God,  he 
calls  '  death,'  the  worst  name  in  itself,  and  the  greatest  of  evils  that 
can  happen. 

I.  Let  us  consider  what  pleasures  there  are  in  sin. 
1 .  Most  of  them  are  very  punishments.    I  will  not  reckon  or  con- 
sider concerning  envy,  which  one"  in  Stobseus*  calls 

'  the  basest  spirit,  and  yet  very  just ;'  because  it  punishes  the  delin- 
quent in  the  very  act  of  sin,  doing  as  -filian^  says  of  the  polypus, 
clrts  avr(j)  yivoiro  d,6r]p[a,  tu)v  kavTov  tiXokohkov  Trapirpaye,  '  when 
he  wants  his  prey,  he  devours  liis  own  arms ;'  and  the  leanness,  and 
the  secret  pangs,  and  the  perpetual  restlessness  of  an  envious  man, 
feed  upon  his  own  heart,  and  drink  down  his  spirits,  unless  he  can 
ruin  or  observe  the  fall  of  the  fairest  fortunes  of  his  neighbour  :  the 
fruits  of  this  tree  are  mingled  and  sour,  and  not  to  be  endured  in  the 
very  eating.  Neither  wUl  I  reckon  the  horrid  affriglitments  and 
amazemente  of  murder,  nor  the  uneasiness  of  impatience,  which 
doubles  every  evil  that  it  feels,  and  makes  it  a  sin,  and  makes  it 
intolerable;  nor  the  secret  grievings  and  continual  troubles  of 
peevishness,  which  makes  a  man  uncapable  of  receiving  good,  or 
delighting  in  beauties  and  fair  entreaties,  in  the  mercies  of  God  and 
charities  of  men. 

•*  [Hippothoon.]  ■  [/coStKi^arov,  Gaisf.] 

*  (  Floril.  xxxviii.  ].').]  v  [l)e  anim.,  i.  27.  toiii.  i.  p.  '6l},\ 
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It  were  easy  to  make  a  catalogue  of  sins,  every  one  of  which  is  a 
disease,  a  trouble  in  its  very  constitution  and  its  nature ;  such  are 
loathing  of  spiritual  things,  oittemess  of  spirit,  rage,  greediness,  con- 
fusion of  mind,  and  irresolution,  cruelty  and  despite,  slothf  ulness  and 
distrust,  unquietness  and  anger,  eflFeminacy  and  niceness,  prating  and 
sloth,  ignorance  and  inconstancy,  incogitancy  and  cursing,  malignity 
and  fear,  forgetfulness  and  rashness,  pusillanimity  and  despair,  ran- 
cour and  superstition :  if  a  man  were  to  curse  his  enemy,  he  could 
not  wish  him  a  greater  evil  than  these :  and  yet  these  are  several 
kinds  of  sin  which  men  choose,  and  give  all  their  hopes  of  heaven  in 
exchange  for  one  of  these  diseases.  Is  it  not  a  fearful  consideration, 
that  a  man  should  rather  choose  eternally  to  perish  than  to  say  his 
prayers  heartily  and  affectionately  ?  But  so  it  is  with  very  many  men ; 
they  are  driven  to  their  devotions  by  custom,  and  shame,  and  reputa- 
tion, and  civil  compliances :  they  sigh  and  look  sour  when  they  are 
called  to  it,  and  abide  there  as  a  man  under  the  chirurgeon's  hands, 
smarting  and  fretting  all  the  while ;  or  else  he  passes  the  time  with 
incogitancy,  and  hates  the  employment,  and  suffers  the  torments  of 
prayers  which  he  loves  not ;  and  all  this,  although  for  so  doing  it  is 
certain  he  may  perish.  What  fruit,  what  deliciousness,  can  he  fancy 
in  being  weary  of  his  prayers  ?  There  is  no  pretence  or  colour  for  these 
things.  Can  any  man  imagine  a  greater  evil  to  the  body  and  soul  of 
a  man  than  madness,  and  furious  eyes,  and  a  distracted  look,  paleness 
with  passion,  and  trembling  hands  and  knees,  and  furiousness,  and 
folly  in  the  heart  and  head  ?  And  yet  this  is  the  pleasure  of  anger, 
and  for  this  pleasure  men  choose  damnation.  But  it  is  a  great  truth, 
that  there  are  but  very  few  sins  that  pretend  to  pleasure :  although  a 
man  be  weak  and  soon  deceived,  and  the  devil  is  crafty,  and  sin  is 
false  and  impudent,  and  pretences  are  too  many,  yet  most  kinds  of 
sins  are  real  and  prime  troubles  to  the  very  body,  without  all  manner 
of  deliciousness  even  to  the  sensual,  natural,  and  carnal  part ;  and  a 
man  must  put  on  something  of  a  devil  before  he  can  choose  such 
sins,  and  he  must  love  miscUef  because  it  is  a  sin ;  for  in  most  in- 
stances there  is  no  other  reason  in  the  world.  Nothing  pretends  to 
pleasure  but  the  lust  of  the  lower  belly  ^,  ambition,  and  revenge ; 
and  although  the  catalogue  of  sins  is  numerous  as  the  production  of 
fishes,  yet  these  three  only  can  be  apt  to  cozen  us  with  a  fair  outside ; 
and  yet  upon  the  survey  of  what  fruits  they  bring,  and  what  taste 
they  have  in  the  manducation,  besides  the  filthy  reUsh  they  leave 
behind,  we  shall  see  how  miserably  they  are  abused  and  fooled  that 
expend  any  thing  upon  such  purchases. 

2.  For  a  man  cannot  take  pleasure  in  lusts  of  the  flesh,  in  gluttony, 
or  drunkenness,  unless  he  be  helped  forward  with  inconsideration 
and  folly.  For  we  see  it  evidently  that  grave  and  wise  persons,  men 
of  experience  and  consideration,  arc  extremely  less  affected  with  last 
and  loves;    the  harebrained  boy,  the  young  gentleman  that  thinks 

"  [Vid.  p.  53,  noteh  snpr,] 
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nothing  in  the  world  greater  than  to  be  free  from  a  tutor,  he  indeed 
courts  his  folly,  and  enters  into  the  possession  of  lust  without  abate- 
ment ;  consideration  dwells  not  there :  but  when  a  sober  man  meets 
with  a  temptation,  and  is  helped  by  his  natural  temper  or  invited  by 
his  course  of  life ;  if  he  can  consider,  he  hath  so  many  objections  and 
fears,  so  many  difficulties  and  impediments,  such  sharp  reasonings 
and  sharper  jealousies  concerning  its  event,  that  if  he  does  at  all  \ 
enter  into  folly,  it  pleases  him  so  little  that  he  is  forced  to  do  it  in  | 
despite  of  himself,  and  the  pleasure  is  so  allayed  that  he  knows  not ' 
whether  it  be  wine  or  vinegar ;  his  very  apprehension  and  instru- 
ments of  relish  are  filled  with  fear  and  contradicting  principles ;  and 
the  dehciousness  does  but  affricare  cutem,  it  went  but  to  the  skin ; 
but  the  allay  went  further,  it  kept  a  guard  within,  and  suffered  the 
pleasure  to  pass  no  further.  A  man  must  resolve  to  be  a  fool,  a  rash 
inconsiderate  person,  or  he  will  feel  but  little  satisfaction  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  sin :  indeed  he  that  stops  his  nose  may  drink  down  such 
corrupted  waters ;  and  he  understood  it  well  who  chose  rather  to  be 
a  fool, 

Dum  mea  delectent  mala  me,  yel  denique  fallant, 
Quam  sapere  et  ringi ' ; 

'so  that  his  sins  might  delight  him  or  deceive  him,  than  to  be  wise 
and  without  pleasure  in  the  enjoyment.'  So  that  in  effect  a  man 
must  lose  his  discerning  faculties  before  he  discerns  the  little  fantas- 
tic joys  of  his  concupiscence;  which  demonstrates  how  vain,  how 
empty  of  pleasure  that  is,  that  is  beholding  to  folly  and  illusion,  to  a 
juggUng  and  a  plain  cozenage,  before  it  can  be  fancied  to  be  pleasant. 
For  it  is  a  strange  beauty  that  he  that  hath  the  best  eyes  cannot 
perceive,  and  none  but  the  blind  or  blear-eyed  people  can  see ;  and 
such  is  the  pleasure  of  lust,  which  by  every  degree  of  wisdom  that  a 
man  hath  is  lessened  and  undervalued. 

3.  For  the  pleasures  of  intemperance,  they  are  nothing  but  the 
rehcs  and  images  of  pleasure  after  that  nature  hath  been  feasted ;  for 
so  long  as  she  needs,  that  is,  so  long  as  temperance  waits,  so  long 
pleasure  also  stands  there;  but  as  temperance  begins  to  go  away, 
having  done  the  ministries  of  nature,  every  morsel  and  every  new 
goblet  is  still  less  delicious,  and  cannot  be  endured  but  as  men  force 
nature  by  violence  to  stay  longer  than  she  would :  how  have  some 
men  rejoiced  when  they  have  escaped  a  cup!  And  when  they  cannot 
escape,  they  pour  it  in,  and  receive  it  with  as  much  pleasure  as  the 
old  women  have  in  the  Lapland  dances ;  they  dance  the  round,  but 
there  is  a  horror  and  a  harshness  in  the  music;  and  they  call  it 
pleasure  because  men  bid  them  do  so,  but  there  is  a  devil  in  the 
company,  and  such  as  is  his  pleasure,  such  is  theirs :  he  rejoices  in 
the  thriving  sin,  and  the  swelling  fortune  of  his  darling  drunkenness, 
but  his  joys  are  the  joys  of  him  that  knows  and  always  remembers 

>  [Hor.  ep.  ii  2.  lin.  126.] 
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tiiat  he  shall  infallibly  have  the  biggest  daamatiou.  Aud  theu  let  it 
be  cousidered  how  forced  a  joj  that  is,  that  is  at  the  end  of  an  in- 
temperate feast ; 

Nee  bene  mendaci  risus  componitur  ore, 
Nee  bene  soUicitis  ebria  yerba  sonant  '• 

Certain  it  is^  intemperance  takes  but  nature^s  leavings ;  when  the 
belly  is  full^  and  natare  calls  to  take  away^  the  pleasure  that  comes 
in  afterward  is  next  to  loathing :  it  is  Uke  the  relish  and  taste  of 
meats  at  the  end  of  the  third  course,  or  the  sweetness  of  honey  to  him 
that  hath  eaten  till  he  can  endure  to  take  no  more ;  and  in  this  there 
is  no  other  difference  of  these  men  from  them  that  die  upon  another 
cause,  than  was  observed  among  the  Phalangia  of  old,  ra  jxkv  ttoici 
y€\<avTas  iTroOm^a-KfLV,  rh  5^  nXaCovras*,  'some  of  these  serpents  make 
men  die  laughing,  and  some  to  die  weeping :'  so  does  the  intempe- 
rate, and  so  does  his  brother  tliat  languishes  of  a  consumption ;  this 
man  dies  weeping,  and  the  other  dies  laughing ;  but  they  both  die 
infallibly,  and  all  his  pleasure  is  nothing  but  the  sting  of  a  serpent, 

immixto  ■  liventia  meUa  veneno** ; 


it  wounds  the  heart,  and  he  dies  with  a  tarantula,  dancing  aud  sing- 
ing till  he  bows  h^  neck  and  kisses  his  bosom  with  the  fatal  nod- 
dings  and  declensions  of  death. 

4.  In  these  pretenders  to  pleasure, — ^which  you  see  are  but  few, 
and  they  not  very  prosperous  in  their  pretences, — ^there  is  mingled 
so  much  trouble  to  bring  them  to  act  an  enjoyment,  that  the  appetite 
is  above  half  tired  before  it  comes ;  it  is  necessary  a  man  should  be 
hugely  patient  that  is  ambitious, 

Ambulare  per  Britannos, 
Seythicas  pati  pruinas  « : 

No  man  buys  death  and  damnation  at  so  dear  a  rate,  as  he  that  fights 
for  it,  and  endures  cold  and  hunger,  paiiens  liminis  et  aolis^,  *  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  and  the  cold  of  the  threshold '/  the  dangers  of  war, 
and  the  snares  of  a  crafty  enemy ;  he  lies  upon  the  ground  with  a 
severity  greater  than  the  penances  of  a  hermit,  and  fasts  beyond  the 
austerity  of  a  rare  penitent;  with  this  only  diflFerence,  that  the  one 
does  it  for  heaven,  and  the  other  for  an  uncertain  honour  and  an 
eternity  of  flames.  But  however,  by  this  time  that  he  hath  won 
something,  he  hath  spent  some  years,  and  he  hath  not  much  time 
left  him  to  rest  in  his  new  purchase,  and  he  hath  worn  out  his 
body,  and  lessened  his  capacity  of  feeling  it ;  and  although  it  is  ten 
to  one  he  cannot  escape  all  the  dangers  he  must  venture  at  that  he 

y  Tibull.  [lib.  iil  eL  6.  lin.  36.]  '  [Flonis  ad  Adrianum,  apud  Spar- 

■  rstrab.  xi.  4.  $  7.]  ti.m.  vit  Adriani,  cap.  xvi.] 
•  I  *extcrno,'  eodd.  *  hestemo,*  edd]  ••  [Vid.  Hor.  od.  i  8.  lin.  4,  et  iii.  10. 

»  [VaL  Flacc.  Argon.  L  63.]  lin.  19.] 
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may  come  near  his  trifle,  yet  when  he  is  arrived  thither,  he  can  never 
long  enjoy  nor  well  perceive  or  taste  it ;  and  therefore  there  are  more 
sorrows  at  the  gate,  than  there  can  dwell  comforts  in  all  the  rooms 
of  the  hooses  of  pride  and  great  designs.  And  thus  it  is  in  revenge, 
which  is  pleasant  only  to  a  devil,  or  a  man  of  the  same  cursed  tem- 
per. He  does  a  thing  which  ought  to  trouble  him,  and  will  move 
him  to  pity  what  his  own  vile  hands  have  acted ;  but  if  he  does  not 

Eity,  that  is,  be  troubled  with  himself  and  wish  the  things  undone, 
e  hath  those  aflections  by  which  the  devil  doth  rejoice  in  destroying 
souls;  which  affections  a  man  cannot  have  unless  he  be  perfectly 
miserable,  by  being  contrary  to  God,  to  mercy,  and  to  felicity ;  and 
after  all,  the  pleasure  is  false,  fantastic,  and  violent,  it  can  do  him  no 
good,  it  can  do  him  hurt,  'tis  odds  but  it  will,  and  on  him  that  takes 
revenge,  revenge  shall  be  taken,  and  by  a  real  evil  he  shall  dearly 
pay  for  the  goods  that  arc  but  airy  and  fantastical ;  it  is  like  a  rolling 
stone,  which,  when  a  man  hath  forced  up  a  hill,  will  return  upon 
him  with  a  greater  violence,  and  break  those  bones  whose  sinews 
gave  it  motion.  The  pleasure  of  revenge  is  like  the  pleasure  of  eat- 
ing chalk  and  coals ;  a  foolish  disease  made  the  appetite,  and  it  is 
entertained  with  an  evil  reward ;  it  is  like  the  feeding  of  a  cancer  or 
a  wolf ;  the  man  is  restless  till  it  be  done,  and  when  it  is,  every  man 
sees  how  infinitely  he  is  removed  front'  satisfaction  or  feUcity. 

5.  These  sins  when  they  are  entertained  with  the  greatest  fondness 
from  without,  it  must  have  but  extreme  little  pleasure,  because  there 
is  a  strong  faction,  and  the  better  party  against  them :  something 
that  is  within  contests  against  the  entertainment,  and  they  sit  un- 
easily upon  the  spirit  when  the  man  is  vexed  that  they  are  not  law- 
ful. The  Persian  king*  gave  Themistocles  a  goodly  pension,  as- 
signing Magnesia  with  the  revenue  of  fifty  talents  for  his  bread, 
Larapsacum  for  his  wine,  and  Myos  for  his  meat ;  but  all  the  while 
he  fed  high  and  drunk  deep,  he  was  infinitely  afflicted  that  every 
thing  went  cross  to  his  undertaking;  and  he  could  not  bring  his 
ends  about  to  betray  his  country ;  and  at  last  he  mingled  poison  with 
his  wine  and  drank  it  off,  having  first  entreated  his  friends  to  steal 
for  him  a  private  grave  in  his  own  coimtry.  Such  are  the  pleasures 
of  the  most  pompous  and  flattering  sins ;  their  meat  and  drink  are 
good  and  pleasant  at  first,  and  it  is  plenteous  and  criminal ;  but  its 
employment  is  base,  and  it  is  so  against  a  man's  interest,  and  against 
what  is  and  ought  to  be  dearest  to  him,  that  he  cannot  persuade  his 
better  parts  to  consent,  but  must  fight  against  them  and  all  their 
arguments.  These  things  are  against  a  man's  conscience,  tliat  is, 
against  his  reason  and  his  rest:  and  something  within  makes  his 
pleasureT  sit  uneasily.  But  so  do  violent  perfumes  make  the  head 
ache,  and  therefore  wise  persons  reject  them ;  and  the  eye  refuses  to 
stare  upon  the  beauties  of  the  sun,  because  it  makes  it  weep  itself 

•  [Thucyd.  1 138.] 
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that  he  shall  infallibly  have  the  biggest  damiiatiou.  And  then  let  it 
be  cousidered  how  forced  a  joy  that  is^  that  is  at  the  end  of  an  in- 
temperate feast ; 

Nee  bene  mendaci  risus  componitur  ore. 
Nee  bene  sollicitis  ebria  verba  sonant  '• 

Certain  it  is,  intemperance  takes  but  nature's  leavings ;  when  the 
belly  is  full,  and  nature  calls  to  take  away,  the  pleasure  that  comes 
in  afterward  is  next  to  loathing :  it  is  Uke  the  relish  and  taste  of 
meats  at  the  end  of  the  third  course,  or  the  sweetness  of  honey  to  him 
that  hath  eaten  till  he  can  endure  to  take  no  more ;  and  in  this  there 
is  no  other  difference  of  these  men  from  them  that  die  upon  another 
cause,  than  was  observed  among  the  Phalangia  of  old,  ra  jx^v  iroicl 
y€KoivTas  iiroOvrjo-KeLV,  ra  5^  KkaCovras*,  'some  of  these  serpents  make 
men  die  laughing,  and  some  to  die  weeping:'  so  does  the  intempe- 
rate, and  so  does  his  brother  tliat  languishes  of  a  consumption ;  this 
man  dies  weeping,  and  the  other  dies  laughing ;  but  they  both  die 
infallibly,  and  all  his  pleasure  is  nothing  but  the  sting  of  a  serpent, 

immixto  *  liventia  meUa  veneno  *» ; 


it  wounds  the  heart,  and  he  dies  with  a  tarantula,  dancing  and  sing- 
ing  till  he  bows  his  neck  and  kisses  his  bosom  with  the  fatal  nod- 
dings  and  declensions  of  death. 

4.  In  these  pretenders  to  pleasure, — which  you  see  are  but  few, 
and  they  not  very  prosperous  in  their  pretences, — ^there  is  mingled 
so  much  trouble  to  bring  them  to  act  an  enjoyment,  that  the  appetite 
is  above  half  tired  before  it  comes ;  it  is  necessary  a  man  should  be 
hugely  patient  that  is  ambitious, 

Ambulare  per  Britannos, 
Scytbicas  pati  pruinas  ^ : 

No  man  buys  death  and  damnation  at  so  dear  a  rate,  as  he  that  figlits 
for  it,  and  endures  cold  and  hunger,  patiens  liminis  et  solis^,  *  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  and  the  cold  of  the  threshold;'  the  dangers  of  war, 
and  the  snares  of  a  crafty  enemy ;  he  lie«  upon  the  ground  with  a 
severity  greater  than  the  penances  of  a  hermit,  and  fasts  beyond  the 
austerity  of  a  rare  penitent ;  with  this  only  diflference,  that  the  one 
does  it  for  heaven,  and  the  other  for  an  uncertain  honour  and  an 
eternity  of  flames.  But  however,  by  this  time  that  he  hath  won 
something,  he  hath  spent  some  years,  and  he  hath  not  much  time 
left  him  to  rest  in  his  new  purchase,  and  he  hath  worn  out  his 
body,  and  lessened  his  capacity  of  feehng  it ;  and  although  it  is  ten 
to  one  he  cannot  escape  all  the  dangers  he  must  venture  at  that  he 

y  TibuU.  [lib.  iil  eL  6.  lin.  35.]  '  [Flonis  ad  Adrianum,  apud  Spar- 

»  rstrab.  xi.  4.  $  7.]  ti.in.  vit  Adrian!,  cap.  xvL] 

•  I  *externo/  eodd.  •  hestcmo,'  edd]  ''  [Vid.  Hor.  od.  I  8.  lin.  4,  et  iii.  10. 
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may  come  near  his  trifle^  yet  when  he  is  arrived  tliither,  he  can  never 
long  enjoy  nor  well  perceive  or  taste  it ;  and  therefore  there  are  mora 
sorrows  at  the  gate,  than  there  can  dwell  comforts  in  all  the  rooms 
of  the  hooses  of  pride  and  great  designs.  And  thus  it  is  in  revenge, 
which  is  pleasant  only  to  a  devil,  or  a  man  of  the  same  cursed  tem- 
per. He  does  a  thing  which  ought  to  trouble  him,  and  will  move 
him  to  pity  what  his  own  vile  hands  have  acted ;  but  if  he  does  not 
ity,  that  is,  be  troubled  with  himself  and  wish  the  things  undone, 
e  hath  those  affections  by  which  the  devil  doth  rejoice  in  destrovinir 
souls ;  which  affectioa<«  a  man  cannot  have  unless  he  be  perfectly 
miserable,  by  being  contrary  to  God,  to  mercy,  and  to  fehcitr ;  and 
after  all,  the  pleasure  is  false,  fantastic,  and  violent,  it  can  do  liim  no 
good,  it  can  do  him  hurt,  ^tis  odds  but  it  wiH,  and  on  him  that  takes 
revenge,  revenge  shall  be  taken,  and  by  a  real  evil  he  shall  dearlv 
pay  for  the  goods  that  are  but  airy  and  fantastical ;  it  is  like  a  rolling 
stone,  which,  when  a  man  hath  forced  up  a  hiU,  will  return  upon 
him  with  a  greater  violence,  and  break  those  bones  whose  sinews 
gave  it  motion.  The  pleasure  of  revenge  is  like  the  pleasure  of  eat- 
ing chalk  and  coals ;  a  foolish  disease  made  the  appetite,  and  it  is 
entertained  with  an  evil  reward ;  it  is  like  the  feeding  of  a  cancer  or 
a  wolf;  the  man  is  restless  till  it  be  done,  and  when  it  is,  every  man 
sees  how  infinitely  he  is  removed  from  satisfaction  or  felicity. 

5.  These  sins  when  they  are  entertained  with  the  greatest  fondness 
from  without,  it  must  have  but  extreme  httle  pleasure,  because  there 
is  a  strong  faction,  and  the  better  party  against  them :  something 
that  is  within  contests  against  the  entertainment,  and  they  sit  un- 
easily upon  the  spirit  when  the  man  is  vexed  that  they  are  not  law- 
ful. The  Persian  king*  gave  Themistocles  a  goodly  pension,  as- 
signing Magnesia  with  the  revenue  of  fifty  talents  for  his  bread, 
Lampsacum  for  his  wine,  and  Myos  for  his  meat ;  but  all  the  while 
he  fed  high  and  drunk  deep,  he  was  infinitely  afflicted  that  every 
thing  went  cross  to  his  undertaking;  and  he  could  not  bring  his 
ends  about  to  betray  his  country ;  and  at  last  he  mingled  poison  with 
his  wine  and  drank  it  off,  having  first  entreated  his  friends  to  steal 
for  him  a  private  grave  in  his  own  country.  Such  are  the  pleasures 
of  the  most  pompous  and  flattering  sins :  their  meat  Mid  drink  are 
good  and  pleasant  at  first,  and  it  is  plenteous  and  criminal ;  but  its 
employment  is  base,  and  it  is  so  against  a  man's  interest,  and  against 
what  is  and  ought  to  be  dearest  to  him,  that  he  cannot  persuade  his 
better  parts  to  consent,  but  must  fight  against  them  and  all  their 
arguments.  These  things  are  against  a  man's  conscience,  tliat  is, 
a<^nst  his  reason  and  his  rest:  and  something  within  makes  his 
pTeasur^  sit  uneasily.  But  so  do  violent  perfumes  make  the  head 
ache,  and  therefore  wise  persons  reject  them ;  and  the  eye  refuses  to 
stare  upon  the  beauties  of  the  sun,  because  it  makes  it  weep  itself 

•  [Thucyii  138.] 
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blind ;  and  if  a  luscious  dish  please  my  palate  and  turns  to  loatting 
in  the  stomach,  I  will  lay  aside  that  evil,  and  consider  the  danger 
and  the  bigger  pain,  not  that  little  pleasure.  So  it  is  in  sin;  it 
pleases  the  senses,  but  diseases  the  spirit,  and  wounds  that:  and 
that  it  is  as  apt  to  smart  as  the  skin,  and  is  as  considerable  in  the 
provisions  of  pleasure  and  pain  respectively ;  and  the  pleasures  of  sin 
to  a  contradicting  reason,  are  like  the  joys  of  wine  to  a  condemned 
man. 

— —  Difficile  ett  imiuri  gaudia  felsa ; 
Difficile  est  txisti  fingfere  menCe  jocum  ^ 

It  will  be  very  hard  to  delight  freely  in  that  which  so  vexes  the 
more  tender  and  most  sensible  part;  so  that,  what  Pliny*  said  of  the 

Eoppies  growing  in  the  river  Caicus,  fx€i  avrl  Kopirov  XlOov,  'it 
rings  a  stone  instead  of  a  flower  or  fruit;'  so  are  the  pleasures  of 
these  pretending  sins ;  the  flower  at  the  best  is  stinking,  but  there 
is  a  stone  in  the  bottom;  it  is  gravel  in  the  teeth,  and  a  man  must 
drink  the  blood  of  his  own  gums  when  he  manducates  such  unwhole- 
some, such  unpleasant  fruit, 

Vitiorum 

gaudij^  vulims  Imbeiit  ^ ; 

they  make  a  wound,  and  thereftre  are  not  veiy  pleasant ; 

'— -•  rh  y^  piv  fiif  icaXSis,  fJkfyta  irrfwT  *, 

'it  is  a  great  labour  and  travail  to  live  a  vicious  life.' 

6.  The  pleasure  in  the  acts  of  these  few  sins  that  do  pretend  to  it, 
is  a  little  limited  nothing,  confined  to  a  single  faculty,  to  one  sense, 
having  nothing  but  the  skin  for  its  organ  or  instrument,  an  artery, 
or  something  not  more  considerable  than  a  lute-string;  and  at  the 
best  it  is  but  the  satisfaction  of  an  appetite  which  reason  can  cure, 
which  time  can  appease,  which  every  diversion  can  take  ofif;  such  as 
is  not  perfective  of  his  nature,  nor  of  advantage  to  his  person ;  it  is 
a  desire  to  no  purpose,  and  as  it  comes  with  no  just  cause,  so  can  be 
satisfied  with  no  just  measures ;  it  is  satisfied  before  it  comes  to  a  vice, 
and  when  it  is  come  thither,  all  the  world  cannot  satisfy  it :  a  little 
thing  will  weary  it,  but  nothing  can  content  it.  For  sJl  these  sen- 
sual desires  are  nothing  but  an  impatience  of  being  well  and  wise, 
of  being  in  health,  and  being  in  our  wits ;  which  two  things  if  a  man 
could  endure, — ^and  it  is  but  reasonable,  a  man  would  think,  that  we 
should, — he  would  never  lust  to  drown  his  heart  in  seas  of  wine,  ot 
oppress  his  belly  with  loads  of  undigested  meat,  or  make  himself 
base  as  the  mixtures  of  a  harlot  by  breaking  the  sweetest  limits  and 
holy  festivities  of  marriage.     Malum  mpatientia  est  d<mi,  said  Ter-: 

'  [Tibull.,  lib.  iii.  el.  7.  lin.  I.]  g  [Leg.  Plut  de  Fluv.,  torn.  x.  p.  791.1 

*  [— Virtutum  gaudia  yulnus  habent— S.  Prosp.  Aquit  epigr.  88.  de  Venia.  p.  94  £.] 

>  [Eurip.  Hecub.  878.] 
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tollian^^  it  is  nothing  else ;  to  please  the  sense  is  but  to  do  a  man's 
aelf  mischief;  and  all  those  lusts  tend  to  some  direct  dissolution  of  a 
man's  health  or  his  felicity,  his  reason  or  his  religion ;  it  is  an  enemy 
that  a  man  carries  about  him :  and  as  the  Spirit  of  God  said  con- 
cerning Babylon,  Quantum  in  deliciis  fuit,  tantum  date  illi  torment 
turn  et  luctum  *,  '  let  her  have  torment  and  sorrow  according  to  the 
measure  of  her  delights/  is  most  eminently  true  in  the  pleasing  of 
our  senses ;  the  lust  and  desire  is  a  torment,  the  remembrance  and 
the  absence  is  a  torment,  and  the  enjoyment  does  not  satisfy,  but 
disables  the  instrument,  and  tires  the  faculty ;  and  when  a  man  hath 
but  a  little  of  what  his  sense  covets,  he  is  not  contented,  but  impa- 
tient for  more ;  and  when  he  hath  loads  of  it,  he  does  not  feel  it. 
For  he  that  swallows  a  full  goblet  does  not  taste  liis  wine,  and  this 
is  the  pleasure  of  the  sense ;  nothing  contents  it  but  that  which  he 
cannot  perceive,  and  it  is  always  restless  till  he  be  weary,  and  all  the 
way  unpleased  till  it  can  feel  no  pleasure ;  and  that  which  is  the 
instrument  of  sense  is  the  means  of  its  torment ;  by  the  faculty  by 
which  it  tastes  by  the  same  it  is  afflicted ;  for  so  long  as  it  can  taste 
it  is  tormented  with  desire,  and  when  it  can  desire  no  longer  it  cannot 
feel  pleasure. 

7.  Sin  hath  little  or  no  pleasure  in  its  very  enjoyment;  because 
its  very  manner  of  entry  and  production  is  by  a  curse  and  a  contra- 
diction :  it  comes  into  the  world,  like  a  viper  through  the  sides  of  its 
mother,  by  means  unnatural,  violent,  and  monstrous.  Men  love 
sin  only  because  it  is  forbidden ;  "  sin  took  occasion  by  law,''  saith 
St.  Paul™ ;  it  could  not  come  in  upon  its  own  pretences,  but  men 
rather  suspect  a  secret  pleasure  in  it  because  there  are  guards  kept 
upon  it. 

Sed  quia "  csecus  inest  vitiis  amor,  omne  futurum 
Despicitur,  suadentque  brevem  prssentia  fructuixi, 
£t  ruit  in  Tetitum  damni  secura  libido®; 

'men  run  into  sin  with  blind  affections,  and  against  all  reason  despise 
the  future,  hoping  for  some  little  pleasure  for  the  present ;  and  all 
this  is  only  because  they  are  forbidden.'  Do  not  many  men  sin  out 
of  spite  ?  some  out  of  the  spirit  of  disobedience,  some  by  wildness 
and  indetermination,  some  by  impudence,  and  because  they  are 
taken  in  a  fault, 

frontemque  a  crimine  sumuntP; 

some  because  they  are  reproved ;  many  by  custom,  others  by  impor- 
tunity: 

Ordo  fuit  crevisse  malis^  »— 

it  grows  upon  crab-stocks,  and  the  lust  itself  is  sour  and  unwhole- 


^  [De  patient,  §  5.  p.  143  B.]  • 

>   [Apoc.  xviii.  7,  ed.  vulg.]  » 

-  [Rom.  vU.  11.]  «»  ^        ^ 

■  fal.  *  quam.']  lib.  v.  cap.  61,  et  x.  14-.] 

IV.  R 


Claudian.  In  Eutrop.,  lib.  ii.  60.] 

Vid.  Juv.  vi.  285.] 

ICompare  Canssin^polyhist  symbol.^ 
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some :  and  since  it  is  evident  that  very  many  sins  come  in  wholly 
upon  these  accounts^  such  persons  and  such  sins  cannot  pretend 
pleasure ;  but  as  naturalists  say  of  pulse^  cum  malediclis  et  probris 
serendum  prcBcipiunt,  ut  latius provenial^,  Hhe  country  people  were 
used  to  curse  it  and  rail  upon  it  all  the  while  that  it  was  sowing,  that 
it  might  thrive  the  better/  'tis  true  with  sins ;  they  grow  up  with 
curses,  with  spite  and  contradiction,  peevislmess  and  indignation, 
pride  and  cursed  principles ;  and  therefore  pleasure  ought  not  to  be 
the  inscription  of  the  box,  for  that's  the  least  part  of  its  ingredient 
and  constitution. 

8.  The  pleasures  in  the  very  enjoying  of  sin  are  infinitely  trifling 
and  inconsiderable,  because  they  pass  away  so  quickly ;  if  they  be  in 
themselves  little,  they  are  made  less  by  their  volatile  and  fugitive 
nature ;  but  if  they  were  great,  then  their  being  so  transient  does 
not  only  lessen  the  delight,  but  changes  it  into  a  torment,  and  loads 
the  spirit  of  the  sinner  with  impatience  and  indignation.  Is  it  not 
a  high  upbraiding  to  the  watchful  adulterer,  that  after  he  hatli  con- 
trived the  stages  of  his  sin,  and  tied  many  circumstances  together 
with  arts  and  labour,  and  these  join  and  stand  knit  and  solid  only  by 
contingency,  and  are  very  often  borne  away  with  the  impetuous  torrent 
of  an  inevitable  accident,  like  Xerxes'  bridge  over  the  Hellespont ; 
and  then  he  is  to  begin  again,  and  sets  new  wheels  a-going;  and  by 
the  arts,  and  the  labour,  and  the  watchings,  and  the  importunity,  and 
the  violence,  and  the  unwearied  study  and  indefatigable  diligence  of 
many  months,  he  enters  upon  possession,  and  finds  them  not  of  so 
long  abode  as  one  of  Ins  cares,  which  in  so  vast  numbers  made  so 
great  a  portion  of  his  life  afflicted  P  TIp6aK<upov  Afuipnas  iirJXatMru^, 
'the  enjoying  of  sin  for  a  season,'  St.  Paul'  calls  it;  he  names  no 
pleasures ;  our  English  translation  uses  the  word  of  '  enjoying  plea- 
sures;' but  if  there  were  any,  they  were  but  for  that  season,  that 
instant,  that  very  transition  of  the  act,  which  dies  in  its  very 
birth,  and  of  which  we  can  only  say  as  the  B(unstrel  sung  of 
Facuvius'  when  he  was  carried  dead  £'om  his  supper  to  his  oed, 
/3e/3^a)K€,  p€fiC(OK€,  A  man  can  scarce  have  time  enough  to  say  it  is 
alive,  but  that  it  was :  nulla  non  se  die  extviit*,  'it  died  every  day,' 
it  lived  never  unto  life,  but  lived  and  died  unto  death,  being  its 
mother  and  its  daughter :  the  man  died  before  the  sin  did  live,  and 
when  it  had  lived  it  consigned  him  to  die  eternally. 

Add  to  this,  that  it  so  passes  away  that  nothmg  at  all  remains 
behind  it  that  is  pleasant :  it  is  like  the  path  of  an  arrow  in  the  air, 
the  next  morning  no  man  can  tell  what  is  become  of  the  pleasures  of 
the  last  night's  sin ;  they  are  no  where  but  in  God's  books,  deposited 
in  the  conscience,  and  sealed  up  against  the  day  of  dreadful  accounts; 
but  as  to  the  man,  they  are  as  if  they  never  had  been ;  and  then  let 


«  [Plin.  Hitt  nati  six.  S6.] 
'  Heb.  xL  25. 


•  [Sen.  ep.  xil  tcm.  IL  p.  41.] 
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it  be  considered  what  a  horrible  aggravation  it  will  be  to  the  miseries 
6(  damnation^  that  a  man  shall  for  ever  perish  for  that  which  if  he 
looks  round  about  he  cannot  see  nor  tell  where  it  is.  He  that  dies, 
dies  for  that  which  is  not,  and  in  the  very  litUe  present  he  finds  it  an 
unrewarding  interest  to  walk  seven  days  together  over  sharp  stones 
only  to  see  a  place  from  whence  he  must  come  back  in  an  hour.  If 
i&  goes  off  presently  it  is  not  worth  the  labour,  if  it  stays  long  it 
grows  tedious ;  so  that  it  cannot  be  pleasant  if  it  stays,  and  if  it  does 
not  stay^  it  is  not  to  be  valued : 

—  haec  mala  mentis 
Gaudia  ■ ; 

it  abides  too  little  a  while  to  be  felt,  or  called  pleasure ;  and  if  it 
should  abide  longer,  it  would  be  troublesome  as  pain,  and  loathed  like 
the  tedious  speech  of  an  orator  pleading  against  the  life  of  the 
innocent. 

9.  Sin  hath  in  its  best  advantages  but  a  trifling,  inconsiderable 
pleasure :  because  not  only  God  and  reason,  conscience  and  honour, 
mterest  and  laws,  do  sour  it  in  the  sense  and  gust  of  pleasure,  but 
even  the  devil  himself  either  being  overruled  by  God,  or  by  a  strange 
unsignificant  malice,  makes  it  troublesome  and  intricate,  entangled 
and  involved;  and  one  sin  contradicts  another,  and  vexes  the  man 
with  so  great  variety  of  evils,  that  if  in  the  course  of  God's  service 
he  should  meet  witn  half  the  difliculty,  he  would  certainly  give  over 
the  whole  employment.  Those  that  St.  James^  speaks  of,  who 
^'prayed  that  they  might  spend  it  upon  their  lusts,''  were  covetous 
and  prodigal,  and  therefore  must  endure  the  torments  of  one  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  another ;  and  which  is  greater,  the  pleasure  of  spend- 
ing, or  the  displeasure  that  it  is  spent  and  does  not  etill  remain  after 
its  consumption,  is  easy  to  tell;  certain  it  is  that  this  lasts  much 
longer.  Does  not  the  devil  often  tempt  men  to  despair,  and  by  that 
torment  put  bars  and  locks  upon  them  that  they  may  never  return 
to  God?  Which  what  else  is  it  but  a  plain  indication  that  it  is 
intended  the  man  should  feel  the  images  and  dreams  of  pleasure  no 
longer  but  till  he  be  without  remedy  ?  Pleasure  is  but  uke  centries 
or  wooden  frames  set  under  arches  till  they  be  strong  by  their  own 
weight  and  consoUdation  to  stand  alone ;  and  when  by  any  means  the 
devil  hath  a  man  sure,  he  takes  no  longer  care  to  cozen  you  with 
pleasures,  but  is  pleased  that  men  should  begin  an  early  hell,  and  be 
tormented  before  the  time.  Does  not  envy  punish  or  destroy  flattery, 
and  self-love  sometimes  torment  the  drunkard,  and  intemperance 
abate  the  powers  of  lust  and  make  the  man  impotent,  and  laziness 
become  a  hindrance  to  ambition,  and  the  desires  of  man  wax  im- 
patient upon  contradicting  interests,  and  by  crossing  each  other's 

»  [«if  it  does  stay/  edd.  1653,  1655,         •  [Virg.  ^n.  vi  278.] 
1668.]  »  [Chap.  iv.  3.J 
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design  on  all. hands  lessen  the  pleasure  and  leave  the  man  tor- 
mented? 

10.  Sin  is  of  so  little  relish  and  gust,  so  trifling  a  pleasure,  that  it 
is  always  greater  in  expectation  than  it  is  in  the  possession.  But  if 
men  did  beforehand  see  what  the  utmost  is  which  sin  ministers  to 
please  the  beastly  part  of  man,  it  were  impossible  it  should  be  pur- 
sued with  so  much  earnestness  and  disadvantages.  It  is  necessary  it 
flihould  promise  more  than  it  can  give;  men  could  not  otherwise  be 
cozened.  And  if  it  be  enquired  why  men  should  sin  again  after  they 
had  experience  of  the  little  and  great  deception,  it  is  to  be  confessea 
it  is  a  wonder  they  should :  but  then  we  may  remember  that  men  sin 
again  though  their  sin  did  afflict  them ;  they  will  be  drunk  again 
though  they  were  sick ;  they  will  again  commit  folly  though  they  be 
surprised  in  their  shame,  though  they  have  needed  an  hospital ;  and 
therefore  there  is  something  else  that  moves  them,  and  not  the  plea- 
sure; for  they  do  it  without  and  against  its  interest ;  but  either  they 
still  proceed,  hoping  to  supply  by  numbers  what  they  find  not  in 
proper  measures ;  or  God  permits  them  to  proceed  as  an  instrument 
of  punishment ;  or  their  understandings  and  reasonings  grow  cheaper; 
or  they  grow  in  love  with  it,  and  take  it  upon  any  terms ;  or  contract 
new  appetites,  and  are  pleased  with  the  baser  and  the  lower  rewards 
of  sin :  but  whatsoever  can  be  the  cause  of  it,  it  is  certain  by  the  ex- 
perience of  all  the  world  that  the  fancy  is  higher,  the  desires  more 
sharp,  and  the  reflection  more  brisk,  at  the  door  and  entrance  of  the 
entertainment,  than  in  all  the  little  and  shorter  periods  of  its  pos- 
session :  for  then  it  is  but  limited  by  the  natural  measures,  atid 
abated  by  distemper,  and  loathed  by  enjoying,  and  disturbed  by  part- 
ners, and  dishonoured  by  shame  and  evil  accidents ;  so  that  as  men 
coming  to  the  river  Lucius  ^, — tx^i  fi^v  k€VK6rarw  vbdrfov  koL  ^i 
hi€ib4<rraTa^, — and  seeing  waters  pure  as  the  tears  of  the  spring  or 
the  pearls  of  the  morning,  expect  that  in  such  a  fair  promising  bosom 
the  inmates  should  be  fair  and  pleasant;  rUrci  be  ixOds  fi€\Avas 
laxvpoSs,  but  find  the  fishes  black,  filthy,  and  unwholesome :  so  it  is 
in  sin ;  its  face  is  faur  and  beauteous, 

*H  reuctpats  Xt^crovca  K6pats  ftaXaic^rfMy  IhntoUf 
xiffiBot  oAjrv^y  rufnrvhv  UvpfM  n(9i^s  ', 

softer  than  sleep  or  the  dreams  of  wine,  tenderer  than  the  curds  of 
milk; 

et  £ug&nea  quaotumvis  mollior  agna  '  ; 

but  when  you  come  to  handle  it,  it  is  filthy,  rough  as  the  porcupine, 
black  as  the  shadows  of  the  night,  and  having  promised  a  fish  it  gives 
a  scorpion,  and  a  stone  instead  of  bread. 

11.  The  fruits  of  its  present  possession,  the  pleasures  of  its  taste, 

''  [Leg.  *  Lusias.']  Ihol.,  torn.  ii.  p.  104.] 

«  [/Elian,  hist  anim.,  x.  88.]  *  [Jut.  ▼ill  16.] 

7  [Antip.  Thessal.  mun.  xxriL  \n  An- 
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ai6  leas  pleasant,  because  no  sober  person^  no  man  that  can  discourse, 
does  like  it  long ; 

Tt        .  ■  ■    breve  sit  quod  turpiter  audes* ; 

ibut  he  approves  it  in  the  height  of  passion  and  in  the  disguises  of  a 
te]ii}>tation,  but  at  all  other  times  he  finds  it  ugly  and  unreasonable, 
4lid  the  veiy  remembrances  must  at  all  times  abate  its  pleasures  and 
9001:  its  delicacies.     In  the  most  parts  of  man's  Ufe  he  wonders  at  his 
tfmx  folly  and  prodigious  madness,  that  it  should  be  ever  possible  iat 
him  4o  be  deluded  by  such  trifles;  and  he  sighs  next  morning,  and 
iJEBOWS  it  over-night;  and  is  it  not  therefore  certain  that  he  leans 
-lipoD  a  thorn,  which  he  knows  will  smart,  and  he  dreads  the  event  of 
to-morrow  ?    But  so  have  I  known  a  bold  trooper  fight  in  the  con- 
jfosiod^  of  A  battle,  and  being  warm  with  heat  and  rage,  received  from 
iihe  swords  of  his  enemy  wounds  open  like  a  grave;  but  he  felt 
ih&m  not,  and  when  by  the  streams  of  blood  he  found  himself  marked 
.•for  pain,  he  refused  to  consider  then  what  he  was  to  feel  to-morrow : 
]but  when  his  rage  liad  cooled  into  the  temper  of  a  man,  and  a  clammy 
Jmoisture  had  checked  the  fiery  emission  of  spirits,  he  wonders  at  his 
;  own  boldness,  and  blames  his  fate,  and  needs  a  mighty  patience  to 
rbear  his  great  calamity.    So  is  the  bold  and  merry  sinner;  when  he 
-ia^wann  with  wine  and  lust^  wounded  and  bleeding  with  the  strokes 
fil  hell,  he  twists  with  the  fatal  arm  that  strikes  him,  and  cares  not; 
-but  yet  it  must  abate  his  gaiety,  because  he  remembers  that  when  his 
.  mauds  are  cold  and  considered,  he  must  roar  or  perish,  repent  or  do 
mQT9e,  that  is,  be  miserable  or  undone.     The  Greeks  call  tliis  t(3v 
\.  SAKKtap  €vbmtJ^pi<w,  '  the  felicity  of  condemned  slaves  feasted  high 
in  sport;'  Dion  Frusias^  reports,  that  when  the  Persians  had  got  the 
rYictory,  they  would  pick  out  the  noblest  slave,  koL  KaOlCovatv  ds  rbv 
i4pw0V  rod   )3(unA.ea>$,    /ecu  7*1711  iaSijra  biJb6a<nv  avT<f  avrijv,  Kci 
^Tfw4>qVf  K(u  TOLs  TToAAaKai?  xPV<^^^h  Hhey  make  him  a  king  for 
II  three  days,  and  clothe  him  with  royal  robes,  and  minister  to  him  all 
'  tber  ples^ures  he  can  choose,'  and  all  the  while  he  knows  he  is  to  die 
ajsacrifice  to  mirth  and  folly.     But  then  let  it  be  remembered  what 
checks  and  allays  of  mirth  the  poor  man  starts  at,  when  he  remem- 
bers the  axe  and  the  altar  where  he  must  shortly  bleed ;  and  by  this 
we  may  understand  what  that  pleasure  is,  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
*.  n^n  sighs  deeply  when  he  considers  what  opinion  he  had  of  this  sin 
in  the  days  of  counsel  and  sober  thoughts ;  and  what  reason  against 
it  he  shall  feel  to-morrow  when  he  must  weep  or  die.     Thus  it 
happens  to  sinners  according  to  the  saying  of  the  prophet,  Qui  sacru 
ficant  hominem  oscnlabuntur  vitulum, '  he  that  gives  a  man  in  sacrifice 
'shall  kiss  the  calf^;'  that  is,  shall  be  admitted  to  the  seventh  chapel 
of  Moloch  to  kiss  the  idol** :  a  goodly  reward  for  so  great  a  price,  for 
so  great  an  iniquity. 

•  [Juv.  viii.  165.]  «*  [Paulus  Fagius  (post  R.  Simeon  in 
*»  [Orat.  iv.  torn.  i.  p.  161.]                       libro  Jalkut)  apud  Selden.  Dediis  Syria, 

*  [Hosea  xiii.  2.]  Syntagm.  L  cap.  6.] 
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After  all  this  I  do  not  doubt  but  these  considerations  will  meet 
with  some  persons  that  think  them  to  htproteatatio  contra  factuml 
and  fine  pretences  against  all  experience!,  and  that  for  all  these  severe 
sayings  sin  is  still  so  pleasant  as  to  tempt  the  wisest  resolution. 
Such  men  are  in  a  very  evil  condition :  and  in  their  case  only  I  come 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  those  words  of  Seneca^  Malorum 
ulHmum  est  mala  sua  amare,  ubi  iurpia  non  solum  delectafU^  sed 
etiamplacent;  'it  is  the  worst  of  evils  when  men  are  so  in  love  with 
sin  that  thev  are  not  onl^  delighted  with  them,  but  pleased  also/ 
not  only  feel  the  relish  with  too  quick  a  sense,  but  also  feel  none  of 
the  objections,  nothing  of  the  pungency,  the  sting,  or  the  lessening 
circumstances.  However,  to  these  men  I  say  this  only,  that  if  by 
experience  they  feel  sin  pleasant,  it  is  as  certain  also  by  experience  th^ 
most  sins  are  in  their  own  nature  sharpnesses  and  diseases ;  and  that 
very  few  do  pretend  to  pleasure :  that  a  man  cannot  feel  any  deli- 
ciousness  in  them  but  when  he  is  helped  by  folly  and  inconsideration; 
that  is,  a  wise  man  cannot,  though  a  boy  or  a  fool  can,  be  pleased 
with  them :  that  they  are  but  relics  and  images  of  pleasure  left  upon 
nature^s  stock,  and  therefore  much  leas  than  the  pleasures  of  natural 
virtues :  that  a  man  must  run  through  much  trouble  before  he  brings 
tiiem  to  act  and  enjoyment :  that  he  must  take  them  in  despite  of 
himself,  against  reason  and  his  conscience,  the  tenderest  parts  of  man 
and  the  most  sensible  of  affliction :  they  are  at  the  best  so  little,  thai 
they  are  limited  as  one  sense,  not  spread  upon  all  the  faculties  like 
the  pleasures  of  virtue,  which  make  the  bones  fat  by  an  intellectual 
rectitude,  and  the  eyes  sprightly  by  a  wise  proposition,  and  pain 
itself  to  become  easy  by  hope  and  a  present  rest  within :  it  is  certain, 
I  say,  by  a  great  experience,  that  the  pleasures  of  sin  enter  by 
cursings  and  a  contradictory  interest,  ana  become  pleasant  not  by 
their  own  relish  but  bv  the  viciousness  of  the  palate,  by  spite  and 
peevishness,  by  being  fordidden  and  unlawful,  and  that  which  is  its 
sting  is  at  some  times  the  cause  of  all  its  sweetsiess  it  can  have;  they 
are  gone  sooner  than  a  dream ;  they  are  crossed  by  (me  another,  and 
their  parent  is  their  tormentor ;  and  when  sins  are  tied  in  a  chain^ 
with  that  chain  they  dash  one  another's  brains  out,  or  make  their 
lodging  restless:  it  is  never  liked  long;  and  promises  much  and 
performs  little;  it  is  great  at  distance  and  little  at  hand,  against  the 
nature  of  all  substantial  things  :  and  after  all  this  how  little  pleasure 
is  left,  themselves  have  reason  with  scorn  and  indignation  to  resent. 
So  that  if  experience  can  be  pretended  against  experience,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  said  to  it  but  the  words  which  Phryne  desired  to  be 
writ  on  the  gates  of  Thebes,  ^hXi^avhpos  yhf  KaTitTKa\\r€v,  avitr^ 
Tij<r€  ^i  ^pivT)  ti  bralpa^,  '  Phryne  the  harlot  built  it  up,  but  Alexan- 
der  digged  it  down :'  the  pleasure  is  supported  by  Uttle  things,  by  the 
experience  of  fools  and  them  that  observed  nothing,  and  the  relishes 

•  [£p.  xzxiz.  torn,  a  p.  136.]  '  [Athen.  xiii.  60.  p.  1316.] 
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tasted  by  artificial  appetites,  by  art  and  cost,  by  violence  and  preter- 
naliiral  desires,  by  the  advantage  of  deception  and  evil  habits,  by 
expectation  and  aelays,  by  dreams  and  inconsiderations :  these  are 
the  harlof  8  hands  that  build  the  fairy  castle,  bat  the  hands  of  reason 
sod  religion,  sober  counsels  and  the  voice  of  God,  experience  of  wise 
men  and  the  sighings  and  intolerable  accents  of  perishing  or  return- 
ing sinners,  dig  it  down,  and  sow  salt  in  the  foundations,  that  they 
may  never  spring  up  in  the  accounts  of  men  that  delight  not  in  the 
portion  of  fools  and  forgetfulness.  Neque  enim  JDeus  Ha  viventibua 
juiequam  promisit  boni,  neque  ipsa  per  se  mens  Autnana,  talium  Mi 
cenecia,  quiequam  boni  sperare  audet^ ;  ^to  men  that  live  in  sin, 
Gh)d  ha<jb  promised  no  good,  and  the  conscience  itself  dares  not 
esqsect  it/ 


SEEMON  XX. 

'  n.  We  have  already  opened  this  dunghill  covered  with  snow, 
which  was  indeed  on  the  outside  white  as  the  spots  of  leprosy,  but 
it  was  no  better;  and  if  the  veiy  colours  and  instruments  of  decep- 
tion, if  VtL^fucus  and  ceruse  be  so  spotted  and  sullied,  what  can  we 
snppoBe  to  be  under  the  wrinkled  skin,  what  in  the  corrupted  Uver, 
ana  in  the  sinks  of  the  body  of  sin  ?  That  we  are  next  to  consider : 
bat  if  we  open  the  body,  and  see  what  a  confusion  of  all  its  parts, 
what  a  rebellion  and  tumult  of  the  humours,  what  a  disorder  of  the 
members,  what  a  monstrosity  or  deformity  is  aU  over,  we  shall  be 
infinitely  convinced  that  no  man  can  choose  a  sin  but  upon  the  same 
ground  on  which  he  may  choose  a  fever,  or  long  for  madness  or  the 
gout.  Sin  in  its  natural  efficiency  hath  in  it  so  many  evils  as  must 
needs  affright  a  man,  and  scare  the  confidence  of  every  one  that  can 
consider. 

When  our  blessed  Saviour  shall  conduct  His  church  to  the  moun- 
tains of  glory.  He  shall  "  present  it  to  God  without  spot  or  wrinkle  V' 
that  is,  pure  and  vigorous,  entirely  freed  from  the  power  and  the  in- 
fection of  sin.  Upon  occasion  of  which  expression  it  hath  been 
spoken,  that  sin  leaves  in  the  soul  a  stain  or  spot,  permanent  upon 
the  spirit,  discomposing  the  order  of  its  beauty,  and  making  it  appear 
to  Gk)d  in  sordilms,  in  such  'filthiness,'  that '  He  who  is  of  pure  eyes 
cannot  behold.'  But  concerning  the  nature  or  proper  effects  of  this 
spot  or  stain  they  have  not  been  agreed :  some  call  it  an  obligation 
or  a  guilt  of  punishment;  so  Scotus^  Some  fancy  it  to  be  an 
elongation  from  God,  by  a  dissimilitude  of  conditions;  so  Peter 
Lombard^.    Alexander  of  Ales^  says  it  is  a  privation  of  the  proper 

6  Plat  de  Rep.  •»  [Sent.,  lib.  iv.  dist  18.  §  1.  p.  796.] 

^  Eph.  V.  27.  *  [Summa  Theol.  part  iv.  qa.  15.  art; 

*  [In  iv.  sent.  dist.  14.  qu.  1.  torn.  ix.  8.  §  3.  torn.  W.  p.  492.] 
p.  10.] 
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beauty  and  iplendour  of  the  botjI,  with  which  God  adorned  it  in  thff 
creation  and  snperadditioii  of  grace ;  and  upon  this  expression  they^ 
most  agree^  but  seem  not  to  nnderstand  what  they  mean  by  it  ^  and' 
it  sign&es  no  more  bnt  as  you>  describing  sickness^  call  it  a  want  of 
healthy  and  folly^  a  want  of  wisdom ;  which  is  indeed  to  say  what  ^ 
thing  is  not,  but  not  to  tell  what  it  is.  But  that  I  may  not  be^ 
hindered  by  this  consideration,  we  may  observe  that  the  spots  and" 
stains  of  sin  are  metaphorical  significations  of  the  disorder  and  eril^ 
consequents  of  sin,  which  it  leaves  partly  upon  the  soul,  partly  upon 
the  state  and  condition  of  a  man;  as  meekness  is  called  an  ornament^' 
and  faith  a  shield,  and  salvation  a  helmet,  and  sin  itself  a  wrinkle, 
corruption,  rottenness,  a  burden,  a  wound,  death,  filthiuess  :  so  it  is 
a  defiling  of  a  man ;  that  is,  as  die  body  contracts  uastiness  and  dis- 
honour by  impure  contacts  and  adherences ;  so  does  the  soul  receive 
such  a  change  as  must  be  taken  away  before  it  can  enter  into  the 
eternal  regions  and  house  of  purity™.  But  it  is  not  a  distinct  Unn^- 
not  an  inherent  quality,  which  can  be  separated  from  other  evil  effects 
of  sin,  which  I  ahall  now  reckon  by  their  more  proper  names,  and 
SL  Paul  comprises  under  the  scornful  appellative  of  ^  shame/ 

1*  The  first  natural  fruit  of  sin  is  ignorance.  Man  was  first, 
tempted  by  the  promise  of  knowledge;  he  fell  into  darkness  bj 
believing  the  devil  holding  forth  to  him  a  pew  light.  It  was  not, 
likely  good  should  come  of  so  foul  a  beginning;  that  the  womai^ 
should  oelieve  the  devil  putting  on  no  brighter  shape  than  a  snake^s. 
skin,  she  neither  bein^  afraid  of  sin  nor  affiightea  to  hear  a  beast 
speak,  and  he  pretcndmg  so  weakly  in  the  temptation  that  he  pro- 
mised only  that  they  should  know  evil;  for  they  knew  good  before^ 
and  all  tliat  was  offered  to  them  was  the  experience  of  evil :  and  it. 
was  no  wonder  that  the  devil  promised  no  more,  for  sin  never  could 
perform  any  thing  but  an  experience  of  evil,  no  other  knowledge  can 
come  upon  that  account ;  but  the  wonder  was  why  the  woman  should 
sin  for  no  other  reward  but  for  that  which  she  ought  to  have  feared 
infinitely ;  for  nothing  could  have  continued  her  happiness  but  not 
to  have  known  evU.  Now  this  knowledge  was  the  introduction  of 
ignorance.  For  when  tlie  understanding  suffered  itself  to  be  so  baffled 
as  to  study  evil,  the  will  was  as  foolish  to  fall  in  love  with  it,  and 
they  conspired  to  undo  each  other.  Por  when  the  will  began  to  love 
it,  then  the  understanding  was  set  on  work  to  commend,  to  advance^ 
to  conduct  and  to  approve,  to  believe  it,  and  to  be  factious  in  behalf 
of  the  new  purchase.  '  I  do  not  believe  the  understanding  part  of 
man  received  any  natural  decrement  or  diminution.  For  if  to  the 
devils  their  naturals  remain  entire,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  lesser  sin 
of  man  should  suffer  a  more  violent  and  effective  miscliief.  Neither 
can  it  be  understood  how  the  reasonable  soul,  being  immortal  both 
in  itsdf  and  its  essential  faculties,  can  lose  or  be  lessened  in  them 


jroT^  V  al0d\ov 
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wBf  more  than  it  can  die.  But  it  received  impediment  by  new  pro- 
podiioiis :  it  lost  and  niillingly  forgot  what  God  had  taught^  and 
inat  awaj  from  the  fountain  of  truth,  and  gave  trust  to  the  father  of 
fiesy  and  it  must  without  remedy  grow  foolish ;  and  so  a  man  came 
tp  know  evil^  just  as  a  man  is  said  to  taste  of  death  :  for  in  proper 
qpeaking/AS  death  is  not  to  be  felt,  because  it  takes  away  all  sense; 
80  aeiUier  can  evil  be  known,  because  whatsoever  is  truly  cognoscible^ 
i^  gpod  and  true ;  and  therefore  all  the  knowledge  a  man  gets  by  sin 
i> to.f^  evil :  he  knows  it  not  by  discourse,  but  by  sense;  not  by 
proposition,  but  by  smart;  the  devil  doing  to  man  as  ^sculapius'* 
did  to  'Neodides, 


'he  gave  him  a  formidable  collyrium  to  torment  him  more  */  the 
effect  of  which  was, 

8ti  fi\4wtiv  4wotri(r€  rhy  UXovtov  raxv, 
rhp  9^  KHMcXtl^ijy  fxakXow  iwolriirw  rv^Sir 

the  devil  himself  grew  more  quicksighted  to  abuse  us,  but  we  became 
more  blind  by  that  opening  of  our  eyes.  I  shall  not  need  to  dis- 
coTirse  of  the  philosophy  of  this  mischief,  and  by  the  connexion  of 
what  causes  ignorance  doth  follow  sin :  but  it  is  certain,  whether  a 
ihan  would  fain  be  pleased  with  sin,  or  be  quiet  or  fearless  when  he  ^ 
Imth  sinned,  or  continue  in  it,  or  persuade  others  to  it,  he  must  do 
it  by  false  propositions,  by  lyings,  and  such  weak  discourses  as  none 
can  believe  but  such  as  are  bom  fools,  or  such  as  have  made  them- 
selves so,  or  are  made  so  by  others.  Who  in  the  world  is  a  verier 
fool,  a  more  ignorant,  wretched  person,  than  he  that  is  an  atheist? 
A  man  may  better  believe  there  is  no  such  man  as  himself,  and  that 
he  is  not  m  being,  than  that  there  is  no  God :  for  himself  can  cease 
to  be,  and  once  was  not,  and  shall  be  changed  from  what  he  is,  and 
in  very  many  periods  of  his  life  knows  not  that  he  is ;  and  so  it  is 
every  night  with  him  when  he  sleeps  :  but  none  of  these  can  happen 
to  (Jod ;  and  if  he  knows  it  not,  he  is  a  fool.  Can  any  thing  in  this 
world  be  more  foolish  than  to  think  that  all  this  rare  fabric  of  heaven 
and  earth  can  come  by  chance,  when  all  the  skill  of  art  is  not  able  to 
make  an  oyster?  To  sec  rare  effects,  and  no  cause;  an  excellent 
government  and  no  prince;  a  motion  without  an  immovable;  a 
circle  without  a  centre ;  a  time  without  eternity ;  a  second  without  a 
first ;  a  thing  that  begins  not  from  itself,  and  therefore  not  to  per- 
ceive there  is  something  from  whence  it  does  begin,  which  must  be 
without  beginning ;  these  things  are  so  against  philosophy  and  natural 
reason,  that  he  must  needs  be  a  beast  in  his  understanding  that  does 
not  assent  to  them.  This  is  the  atheist;  ''the  fool  hath  said  in  his 
Jieart,  there  is  no  God°;'*  that's  his  character;  the  thing  framed 

n  [  ArUtoph.  Plut.  720.]  o  [Pg.  jdv.  1  j  liii  1.] 
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-says  that  nothing  framed  it ;  the  tongue  never  made  itself  to  speak^ 
and  yet  talks  against  Him  that  did ;  sayings  that  which  is  made,  is, 
and  that  which  made  it^  is  not.  But  this  folly  is  as  infinite  as  belU 
as  much  without  light  or  bound  as  the  chaos  or  the  primitive  nothing; 
But  in  this  the  devil  nev&  prevailed  very  far;  his  schools  werii 
always  thin  at  these  lectures:  some  few  people  have  been  witty 
against  God,  that  taught  them  to  speak  before  they  knew  to  qpell  a 
syllable ;  but  either  they  are  monsters  in  their  manners^  or  mad  in 
tlieir  understandings,  or  ever  find  th^nselves  confuted  by  a  thunder 
or  a  plague,  by  danger  or  death. 

But  the  dem  hath  infinitely  prevailed  in  a  thing  that  is  almost  as 
senseless  and  ignorant  as  atheism,  and  that  is  idolatry;  not  only 
making  God  after  man's  image,  but  in  Hie  likeness  c^  a  calf,  of  a  oat, 
of  a  serpent;  making  men  such  fools  as  to  worship^  a  quartan  ague, 
five  and  water,  onions  and  sheep.  This  is  the  skill  man  learned,  and 
the  philosophy  that  he  is  taught,  by  believing  the  deviL  What 
wisdom  can  there  be  in  any  man  that  calls  good  evil,  and  evil  good ; 
to  sav  fire  is  cold,  and  the  sun  black ;  that  f c»miciddon  can  make  a 
man  happy,  or  drunkenness  can  make  him  wise  f  And  this  is  the 
state  of  a  sinner,  of  every  one  that  delights  in  iniquity;  he  cannot 
be  pleased  with  it  if  he  thinks  it  evil ;  he  cannot  endure  it  without 
believing  this  proposition,  that  there  is  in  drunkenness  or  lust  plea- 
sure enough,  good  enough,  to  make  him  amends  for  the  intolerable 
puns  of  damnation.  But  then  if  we  consider  ujpon  what  nonsense 
principles  the  state  of  an  evil  life  rehes,  we  must  m  reason  be  impa* 
tient,  and  with  scorn  and  indignation  drive  away  the  fool ;  such  as 
are.  Sense  is  to  be  preferred  before  reason,  interest  before  religion,  a 
lust  before  heaven,  moments  before  eternity,  money  above  God  him- 
self; that  a  man's  felicity  consists  in  that  which  a  oeast  enjoys;  that 
a  little  in  present,  uncertain,  fallible  possession,  is  better  th^  the 
certain  state  of  ii^mite  glories  hereafter :  what  child,  what  fool,  can 
think  things  more  weak,  and  more  unreasonable  P  And  yet  if  men  do 
not  go  upon  these  grounds,  upon  what  account  do  they  sin  ?  Sin  hath 
no  wiser  reasons  for  itself  than  these :  ii&pos  cx^i  Trvpavcrrot;  iwpov^* 
tiie  same  argument  that  a  fly  hath  to  enter  into  a  candle,  the  same 
argument  a  fool  hath  that  enters  into  sin;  it  looks  prettily,  but 
rewards  the  eye,  as  burning  basins  do,  with  intolerable  circles  of 
reflected  fire^  Such  are  the  principles  of  a  sinner's  pliilosophy. 
And  no  wiser  are  his  hopes ;  all  his  hopes  that  he  hath  is  that  he 
shall  have  time  to  repent  of  that  which  he  chooses  greedily ;  that  He 
whom  he  every  day  provokes  will  save  him  whether  he  will  or  no ; 
that  he  can  in  an  instant  or  in  a  day  make  amends  for  all  the  evils  of 
forty  years,  or  else  that  he  shall  be  saved  whether  he  does  or  no : 
that  heaven  is  to  be  had  for  a  sigh,  or  a  short  prayer,  and  yet  hell 

^  [Sabell.  Ex.    iv.   1. — ^llan,    Var.      xii.  8,  Suidam  in  voc  xvpa(KnoVf  ZenbK 
hist  xii.  11. — &C.]  ▼.  79,  et  Mich.  Apostol.  xx.  65.] 
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ahftU  not  be  conseqaent  to  the  affections^  and  labours^  and  heUisih 
aervioe0/of  a  whole  life;  he  goes  on  and  cares  not^  he  hopes  without 
a.'  poromise^  and  refuses  to  believe  all  the  threat^iings  of  Ood^  but 
beueres  he  shall  have  a  mercy  for  which  he  never  had  a  revelation. 
If  thiabe  knowledge  or  wisdom^  then  there  is  no  such  thing  as  foUj> 
no  such  disease  as  madness. 

But  then  consider  that  there  are  some  sins  whose  veiy  for* 
■aliiy  is  a  lie.  Superstition  could  not  be  in  the  worlds  if  men  did 
believe  God  to  be  good  and  wise^  free  and  merciful,  not  a  tjrant,  not 
an  unreasonable  exactor :  no  man  would  dare  do  in  private  what 
lie  fBOTB  to  do  in  public^  if  he  did  know  that  Ood  sees  him  there,  and 
will  bring  that  work  of  darkness  into  light.  But  he  is  so  foolish  as  to 
think  that  if  he  sees  nothings  nothing  sees  him ;  for  if  men  did  peiw 
ceive  God  to  be  present,  and  yet  do  wickedly,  it  is  worse  with  them 
than  I  have  yet  spoke  of;  and  they  beheve  another  Ue,  that  to  be 
settvby  man  will  bring  more  shame  than  to  be  discerned  by  God,  or 
thai  the  ^lame  of  a  few  men^s  talk  is  more  intolerable  than  to  be 
eon£ounded  before  Christy  and  His  army  of  angels^  and  saints,  and  all 
th6  world.  He  that  excuses  a  fault  by  telling  a  lie,  beheves  it  better 
to  be  guilty  of  two  faults  than  to  be  thought  guilty  of  one ;  and  ev&j 
kypochie  thinks  it  not  good  to  be  holy,  but  to  be  accounted  so  is  a 
fine  thing;  that  is,  that  opinion  is  better  than  reality,  and  that  there 
is  in  virtue  nothhig  good  but  the  fame  of  it.  And  the  man  thai 
takes  revenge  relies  upon  this  foolish  proposition,  that  his  evil  that 
he  hath  ab^y  suffered  grows  less  if  another  suffers  the  like ;  that  his 
wound  cannot  smart,  if  by  my  hand  he  dies  that  gave  it ; 

l)(ci  T(  fi4\os  yotphy  yotpats  *t 

the  sad  accents  and  doleful  tunes  are  increased  by  the  number  of 
mourners,  but  the  sorrow  is  not  lessened, 

I  shall  not  need  to  thrust  into  this  account  the  other  evils  of  man- 
kind that  are  the  events  of  ignorance,  but  introduced  by  sin ;  such  as 
are,  our  being  moved  by  what  we  see  strongly,  and  weakly  by  what 
we  understand ;  that  men  are  moved  rather  by  a  fable  than  by  a 
syllogism,  by  parables  than  by  demonstrations,  by  examples  than  by 
precepts,  by  seeming  tilings  than  by  real,  by  shadows  than  by  suIk- 
stances ;  that  men  judge  of  things  by  their  fost  events,  and  measure 
the  events  by  their  own  short  lives  or  shorter  observations ;  that  they 
are  credulous  to  believe  what  they  wish,  and  incredulous  of  what 
makes  against  them,  measuring  truth  or  falsehood  W  measures  that 
cannot  fit  them,  as  foolishly  as  if  they  should  judge  of  a  colour  by  the 
dimensions  of  a  body,  or  feel  music  with  the  hand ;  they  make  sent-' 
ral  conclusions  from  particular  instances,  and  take  account  of  God's 
actions  by  the  measures  of  a  man.  Men  call  that  justice  that  is  on 
their  side,  and  all  their  own  causes  are  right,  and  they  are  so  always ; 

•  [Eurip  Hec.  84.] 
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fkey  are  so  when  they  affirm  them  in  their  yonth,  and  they  are  so 
irhen  they  deny  them  in  their  old  mgd  i  and  they  ate  confident  in  all 
;  their  changes  j  and  their  first  error  ^faich  they  now  see^  does  not  make 
them  modest  in  the  proposition  which  they  now  maintain,  for  they 
do  not  understand  that  what  was  may  be  so  again :  "  so  foolish  and 
ignorant  was  I,"  said  David,  "and  as  it  were  a  beast  before  Thee'." 
Ambition  is  .foUy,  and  temerity  is  ignorance^  and  confidence  never  goes 
without  it,  and  impudence  is  worsCj^  and  zeal  or  contention  is  mad- 
ness, and  prating  is  want  of  wisdom,  and  lust  destroys  it,  and  makiss 
a  man  of  a  weak  spirit  and  a  cheap  reasoning;  and  there  are  in  the 
.  catalogue  of  sins  veiy  many  which  are  directly  kinds,  ,and  part^  mfd 
,  fippendagesi  of  ignorance;  such  as  are,  blindness  of  mina,  affected 
ignorance^,  and  wilful ;  neglect  of  hearing  the  word  of  God,  respited 
incredulity,  forgetfulness  of  holy  things,  lying  and  believing  a  lie; 
this  is  the  fruit  of  sin,  this  is  the  knowledge  that  the  devil  promised 
.  (o  our  first  pforents  as  thejewands  9f  disobedience;^  and  although  they 
sinned  a^  weakly  and  fondly,  .,,  * 

upon  asi  slight  grounds,  and  trifling  a  temptation,  and  as  tasy  a 
deception,  as  many  of  us  since,  yet  the  causes  of  our  ignorance  are 
increased  by  the  multiplication  of  our  sins;  and  if  it  was  so  bad  in 
the  green  tree,  it  is  mudi  worse  in  the  dry;  and  no  man  is  so  Vert  a 
lool  as  the  sinner,  and  none  are  wise  but  the  servants  of  God ;     . 

MoDfoc  XaA^oToi  tro^iav  \dxoyf  ^f  &o*  'Efipcuoit 

/the  wise  Chaldees  and  the  wiser  Hebrews,  which  worship  Clod 

-ehastdy  and  purely^  they  only  have  a  right  to  be  called  wise;'  ^11 

■tiiat  do  not  so  are  fools  and  ignorants,  neither  knowing  what  it  is  to 

he  happy,  nor  how  to  purchase  it;  ignorant  of  the  noblest  end.  ^d 

:0(  the  competent  means  towards  it:  they  neither  know  God.  nor 

.themselves^  and.no  ignorance  is  greater  i^haiXk  this,  or  more  pernicious. 

7  What  man  is  there  in  the  woud  that  thinks  himself  covetous  or 

jxroudP  «nd  yet  millions  there  are  who^  like  Harpaste^,  think  that 

tjthe  house  is  dark,  but  not  themselves.    Tirtuo  makes  our  desires 

temperate  and  regular,  it  observes  our  actions,  condemns  our  faults, 

^.mortifies  pux  lusts,  watches  all  our  dangers  and  temptations :  but  sin 

jEuakes  our  desires  infinite,  and  we  woiud  have  we  cannot  teE  what; 

we  strive  that  we  may  forget  our  faults ;  we  labour  that  we  inay 

neither  remember  nor  consider;  we  justify  our  errors,  and  call  H^ern 

innocent,  and  that  which  is  our  shame  we  miscall  honour ;  and  our 

,  whole  life  hath  in  it  so  many  weak  discourses  and  trifling  propo- 

•  [Ps.  Ixxiii.  22.]  seb.  Pr«p.  evang.  ix.  10.— Td.  Demonstr. 
'    "  [See  Vol.  Vn.  p.  629.]                            evang.  !H.  3.— Jost.  Mart  A*    GraJc: 

•  [Eurip.  Hec  622.]  cohort.  §  11.  p.  15.] 

'  ''fApbH.  orac.  e  Porphyr.  apad  Eu-         '  [Sen.  ep  I.  tow.  ii.  p.  !7(^.] 
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ntkmsy  that  <ihe  vhole  world  of  sinnen  is  like  the  hospital  of  the 
ImcmoH;  madness  and  folly  possesses  the  greater  part  of  mankind. 
iWhai  greats  madness  is  there  than  to  spend  the  price  of  a  whole 
&nn  in  contention  for  three  sheaves  of  corn  P  and  yet 

r 

tantum  pectors  caec» 

Noctis  habent  «— 

fliis  is  the  wisdom  of  such  as  are  contentious,  and  love  their  own  will 
.morq,  than  their  happiness,  their  humour  more  than  their  peace. 

,  •  •  — — -  Furor  est  post  omnia  perdfire  naulum  *  \ 

Hen  lose  their  reason,  and  their  religion,  and  themselves  at  last,  for 
'i^t  of  understanding;  and  all  the  wit  and  discourses  by  which  sin 
'  crpefjs  in  are  but 

yKAvfnts  rf  K6finoif 

•^fiuuds  of  the  tongue,  and  consultations  of  care^;*  but  in  the  whole 
circle  of  sins  there  is  not  one  wise  proposition  by  which  a  man  may 
conduct  his  affairs,  or  himself  become  instructed  to  feUcity.  This  is 
the  first  natural  &uit  of  sin :  it  makes  a  man  a  fool,  and  this  hurt 
sin  does  to  the  understanding,  and  this  is  shame  enough  to  that  in 
wWoh  men  are  most  apt  to  glory. 

2.  Sin  naturally  makes  a  man  weak ;  that  is,  unapt  to  do  uoUe 

i  things :  by  which  I  do  not  understand  a  natural  disability :  for  it  is 
equally  ready  for  a  man  to  will  good  as  evil,  and  as  much  in  the 
power  of  his  hands  to  be  lifted  up  in  prayer  to  God  as  against  his 
brother  in  a  quarrel ;  and  between  a  virtuous  object  and  his  faculties 
there  is  a  more  apt  proportion  than  between  his  spirit  and  a  vice; 
and  every  act  of  grace  does  more  please  the  mind  than  an  act  of  sin 
does  delight  the  sense ;  and  every  crime  does  greater  violence  to  the 

.  better  part  of  man  than  mortification  does  to  the  lower :  and  often- 
times a  duty  consists  in  a  negative,  as,  not  to  be  drunk,  not  to  swear, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  a  man  hath  naturally  no  power 
not  to  do ;  if  there  be  a  natural  disability,  it  is  to  action,  not  to  r^t 
or  ceasing;  and  therefore  in  this  case,  we  cannot  reasonably  nor 
justly  accuse  our  nature,  but  we  have  reason  to  blame  our  manners, 
which  have  introduced  upon  us  a  moral  disability,  that  is,  not  thistt 
the  faculty  is  impotent  and  disabled,  but  that  the  whole  man  is;  for 
the  will  in  manv  cases  desires  to  do  good,  and  the  understanding 
is  convinced  and  consents,  and  the  hand  can  obey,  and  the  passioiis 
can  be  directed,  and  be  instrumental  to  God's  service :  but  oecause 
they  are  not  used  to  it,  the  will  finds  a  difficulty  to  do  them  so  much 
violence,  and  the  understanding  consents  to  their  lower  reasonings, 
and  the  desires  of  the  lower  man  do  will  stronger;  and  then  ttie 
whole  man  cannot  do  the  duty  that  is  expected.  There  is  a  law  in 
the  members,  and  he  that  gave  that  law  is  a  tyrant,  and  the  subjects 

«  [Vid.  Ovid,  metam.  vi.  472.]  •  [Juv.  viii.  97.]  ^  [Euripu  Hec.  626.] 
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of  that  law  are  slaves,  and  oftentimes  their  ear  is  bored*,  and  they 
love  their  fetters,  and  desire  to  continue  that  bondage  for  ever : 
the  law  is  the  law  of  sin,  the  devil  is  the  tyrant,  custom  is  the 
sanction  or  the  firmament  of  the  law ;  and  every  vicious  man  is  a 
slave,  and  chooses  the  vilest  master,  and  the  basest  of  services,  and 
the  most  contemptible  rewards.  Lex  enim  peccati  est  violentia  con^ 
^uetudinis,  qua  trahitur  et  tenetur  etiam  invitus  animus,  eo  merito 
,  quo  in  earn  volens  illabitur,  said  St.  Austin**;  'the  law  of  sin  is  the 
i  violence  of  custom,  which  keeps  a  man's  mind  against  his  mind^ 
because  he  entered  willingly,'  and  gave  up  liis  own  interest;  which 
he  ought  to  have  secured  for  his  own  felicity,  and  for  His  service 
who  gave  for  it  an  invaluable  price.  And  indeed  in  questions  of 
virtue  and  vice  there  is  no  such  thing  as  nature,  or  it  is  so  inconsider- 
able that  it  hath  in  it  nothing  beyond  an  inclination  wliich  may  be 
reverted;  and  very  often  not  so  much,  nothing  but  a  perfect  indmer- 
ency;  we  may  if  we  will,  or  we  may  choose;  but  custom  brings  in  a 
new  nature,  and  makes  a  bias  in  every  faculty.  To  a  vicious  man 
some  sins  become  necessary ;  temperance  makes  him  sick ;  severity  is 
death  to  him,  it  destroys  his  cheerfulness  and  activity,  it  is  as  his 
|-  nature,  and  the  desire  dwells  for  ever  with  him,  and  his  reasonings 
are  framed  for  it  and  his  fancy,  and  in  all  he  is  helped  by  example, 
by  company,  by  folly,  and  inconsideration ;  and  all  these  are  a  fac- 
tion ana  a  confederacy  against  the  honour  and  service  of  God.  And 
in  this  philosophy  is  at  a  stand,  nothing  can  ^ve  an  account  of  it 
but  experience  and  sorrowful  instances ;  for  it  is  infinitely  unreason- 
able that  when  you  have  discoursed  wisely  against  unchastity,  and 
told  that  we  are  separated  from  it  by  a  ciroumvallation  of  laws  of 
God  and  man,  that  it  dishonours  the  body  and  makes  the  spirit 
I  caitive,  that  it  is  fought  against  by  arguments  sent  from  all  the 
,  comers  of  reason  and  religion,  and  the  man  knows  all  this,  and  be- 
Ueves  it,  and  prays  against  his  sin,  and  hates  himself  for  it,  and 
enrses  the  actions  of  it ;  yet  oppose  against  all  this  but  a  fable  or  a 
merry  stoir,  a  proverb  or  a  silly  saying,  the  sight  of  his  mistress,  or 
any  thing  but  to  lessen  any  one  of  the  argiiments  brought  against  it, 
and  that  man  shall  as  certainly  and  clearly  be  determined  to  that  sin 
as  if  he  had  on  his  side  all  the  reason  of  the  world,  ^whv  yhp  ijBos^ 
icai  iiofioi6icrai  fcol  Pii<ra(r0ai  ?r/>i$  iftiurw^*  *  custom  does  as  much 
as  nature  can  do ;  it  does  sometime  more,  and  superinduces  a  dis- 
position con^aiy  to  our  natural  temper/  Eudemus*  had  so  used  his 
stomach  to  so  mmatural  drinks^  that,  as  himself  tells  the  story,  he 
took  in  one  day  two  and  twenty  potions  in  which  hellebore  was  in- 
fiosed,  and  rose  at  noon,  and  supped  at  night,  and  felt  no  change : 
80  are  those  that  are  corrupted  with  evil  customs,  nothing  will  purge 

•  [Ex.  xxl  6.]  Taylor  saw  the  worda.] 

»•  [Confeia.,  vaii.  5.  §  12,t.  Lcol.  149.]         *  Plutarch.[lege,PhUoJud.,  da  Joseph, 

*  [Read  f9or'  ^9ot  is  the  readinff  in     torn.  ii.  p.  53,  ed.  Mangey.^ 
Causain,  polyhist  symbol,  vii.  95;  where         "  [Theophr.  hist,  plant  ix.  17.] 
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them ;  if  you  discourse  wittily,  they  hear  you  not ;  or  if  they  do 
they  have  twenty  ways  to  answer,  and  twice  twenty  to  neglect 
it;  if  you  persuade  them  to  promise  to  leave  their  sin,  they  da 
but  shew  their  folly  at  the  next  temptation,  and  tell  that  thc^ 
did  not  mean  it ;  and  if  you  take  them  at  an  advantage  when  their 
hearts  are  softened  with  a  jud^ent  or  a  fear,  with  a  shame  or  an 
indignation,  and  then  put  the  bars  and  locks  of  vows  upon  them,  it 
is  aU  one;  one  vow  shall  hinder  but  one  action,  and  the  appetite 
shall  be  doubled  by  the  restraint,  and  the  next  opportunity  shall 
make  an  amends  for  the  first  omission :  or  else  the  sm  shall  enter  by 
parts ;  the  vow  shall  only  put  tbe  understanding  to  make  a  distinc- 
Qon,  or  to  change  the  circumstance,  and  under  that  colour  the  cnm^ 
shall  be  admitted,  because  the  man  is  resolved  to  suppose  the  matter 
so  dressed  was  not  vowed  against.  But  then  when  that  is  done,  the 
tmderstanding  shall  open  that  eye  that  did  but  wink  before,  and  see 
that  it  was  the  same  thing,  and  secretly  rejoice  that  it  was  so  co- 
zened :  for  now  the  lock  is  opened,  and  tlie  vow  was  broken  against 
his  will,  and  the  man  is  at  uberty  again,  because  he  did  the  thing 
at  imawares, 

stm  he  is  willing  to  believe  the  sin  was  not  formal  vow-breach,  but 
now  he  sees  he  broke  it  materially,  and  because  the  band  is  broken, 
the  yoke  is  in  pieces ;  therefore  the  next  action  shall  go  on  upon 
the  same  stock  of  a  single  iniquity,  without  being  afnghted  in  his 
conscience  at  the  noise  of  perjury.  I  wish  we  were  all  so  innocent 
as  not  to  understand  the  discourse ;  but  it  uses  to  be  otherwise. 

Nam  ti  discedas,  laqueo  tenet  ambidcMil 

Consuetndo  mali :— 

et  in  segro  corde  senescit '. 

'  custom  hath  waxen  old  in  his  deceived  heart,  and  made  snares  for 
him  that  he  cannot  disentangle  himself;^  so  true  is  that  saving  of 
God  by  the  prophet',  ^'Can  an  Ethiopian  change  his  skinr  tboa 
may  ye  learn  to  do  well  when  ye  are  accustomed  to  do  evil.''— But  I 
instance  in  two  things,  which  to  my  sense  seem  great  aggravations 
of  the  slavery  and  weakness  of  a  customary  sinner; — 

The  first  is  that  men  sin  against  their  interest :  they  know  they 
shall  be  ruined  by  it;  it  will  undo  theb  estates,  lose  their  friend^ 
ruin  their  fortunes,  destroy  their  body,  impoverish  the  spirit,  load  the 
conscience,  discompose  his  rest,  comound  his  reason,  amaze  him  in 
all  his  faculties,  destroy  his  hopes,  and  mischief  enough  besides;  and 
when  he  considers  this,  he  declares  against  it;  but  cum  bona  verba 
erumpa-iU,  affectus  tamen  ad  canwetudinem  relabuntufs  'the  man 
gives  good  words,  but  the  evil  custom  prevails ;'  and  it  happens  as 
m  the  case  of  theTirynthians*,  who,  to  free  their  nation  from  a  great 

•  [Eurip.  Hec  566.J  '  [Juv.  viL  50.]  «  [Jer.  xiii.  23.] 

^  [Theophrast  de  comoed.  apud  Athen.  vi.  79,  p.  S^."] 
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plague^  were  bidden  only  to  abstain  from  laughter  wliile  they  offered 
their  sacrifice ;  but  they  had  been  so  used  to  a  ridiculous  effeminacy 
and  vain  course  of  conversation,  that  they  could  not,  though  the 
honour  and  splendour  of  the  nation  did  depend  upon  it.  God  of 
His  mercy  keep  all  christian  people  from  a  custom  in  sinning !  For 
if  they  be  once  fallen  thither,  nothing  can  recover  them  but  a  mira- 
culous grace. 

The  second  aggravation  of  it  is  that  custom  prevails  against  expe- 
rience :  though  the  man  hath  already  smarted,  though  he  hath  been 
disgraced  and  undone,  though  he  lost  his  relation  and  his  friends,  he 
is  turned  oilt  of  service,  and  disemployed,  he  begs  with  a  load  of  his 
old  sins  upon  his  shoulders,  yet  this  will  not  cure  an  evil  custom. 
Do  we  not  daily  see  how  miserable  some  men  make  themselves  with 
drunkenness  and  folly?  have  not  we  seen  them  that  have  been  sick 
with  intemperance,  deadly  sick,  enduring  for  one  drunken  meeting 
more  pain  than  are  in  all  the  fasting  days  of  the  whole  year,  and  yet 
do  they  not  the  very  next  day  go  to  it  again?  Indeed  some  few  are 
smitten  into  the  beginning  of  repentance,  and  they  stay  a  fortnight 
or  a  month,  and  it  may  be  resist  two  or  three  invitations ;  but  yet 
the  custom  is  not  gone  : 

Nee  tu  quum  obttiteris  semel  inttantique  negaris 
Parere  imperio,  Rnpi  jam  YincuU,  dicaa  ; 

'think  not  the  chain  is  off  when  thou  hast  once  or  twice  resisted; 
or  if  the  chain  be  broke,  part  remains  on  thee,  like  a  cord  upon  a 
dog's  neck,' 

Nam  et  luctata  canis  nodum  abripit;  attamen  illi, 
Quum  fugit,  a  collo  trahitur  pars  longa  catens  K 

He  is  not  free  that  draws  his  chain  after  him ;  and  he  that  breaks  off 
from  his  sins  with  greatest  passion,  stands  in  need  of  prosperous  cir- 
cumstances, and  a  strange  freedom  from  temptation,  and  accidental 
hardness,  and  superinduced  confidence,  and  a  preternatural  severity ; 
opM  est  aliqua  fortuna  indulgentia  adhuc  inter  humana  luctanti, 
dum  nodum  ilium  exsolvit  et  omne  vinculum  mortale^,  for  the  knot 
can  hardly  be  untied  which  a  course  of  evil  manners  hath  bound  upon 
the  soul,  and  every  contingency  in  the  world  can  entangle  him  that 
wears  upon  his  necK  the  links  of  a  broken  chain. 

-— ^  Nam  qui  ab  eo  quod  ama 

Qoam  eztemplo  saviit  sagittatis  percuttus  est,  inico  res  foras 

Labitur,  liqmtur » ; 

if  he  sees  his  temptation  again,  he  is  i7nKX(ifi€vos  in:  evvoCas,  his 
kindness  to  it,  and  conversation  with  his  lust^  undoes  him,  and  breaks 

i  rPert.  T.  157.1  '  [Plant  Trinumm.,  act  ii.  sc  i.  lin. 

k  [S^^  ^®  ^^  ^^*«  ^P*  ^^  ^°^  ^      ^^'3 
p.  548.] 
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^Inb  purposes,  and  then  he  dies  again^  or  falls  upoiQ  that  stone  thaet 
^Rtith  so  much  pains  he  removed  a  little  out  of  his  way  >  and  he  woal4 
^ose  tjie  spent  wealthy  or  the  health,  and  the  reputation,  over  agaiAV 
if  it  ^ere  in  his  power.  Philomusus"*  was  a  wild  young  fellow  in 
^I)bm]tian's  time,  and  he  was  hard  put  to  it  to  make  a  large  pension 
ib  maintain  his  lust  and  luxury,  and  he  was  every  month  put  to 
beggarly  arts  to  feed  his  crime :  but  when  his  father  died  and  left 
hiim  all,  he  disinherited  himself;  he  spent  it  all*  though  he  knew  be 
iias  to  suffer  that  trouble  always  which  vexed  his  lusuul  soul  in  the 
^e(][uent  periods  of  his  violent  want. 

'"'  Now  tnis  is  such  a  state  of  slavery,  that  persons  that  axe  sensibU 
ought  to  complain  bovkeCav  bovkevciv  vtiw  hrxppav^,  that  they  serrt 
^orse  lords  than  Egyptian  task-masters ;  there  is  a  lord  within  that 
roles  and  rages, 

"-  ■  Intus  et  in  jecore  sgro 

7 .  PosGuntur  *  domini.— 

Sin  dwells  there,  and  makes  a  man  a  miserable  servant;  and  this  19 
nol  only  a  metaphorical  expression  under  which  some  spiritual  anid 
iiietaphysical  truth  is  represented,  but  it  is  a  physical,  material  truth; 
and  a  man  endures  hardship,  he  cannot  move  but  at  this  command ; 
and  not  his  outward  actions  only,  but  his  will  and  his  Understanding 
too,  are  kept  in  fetters  and  foohsh  bondage :  ft^fxinyao  5ti  vevpo- 
oTTaoTovv  ^arlv  iK€lvo,  TO  ivbov  lyKiKpviiyAvov  iK€ivo  prjTop^la,  iKfiPO 
CdAj,  htivo  ivOpcoTtos,  said  Marcus  Antoninus p,  'the  two  parts  of^ 
man  ate  rent  in  sunder,  and  that  that  prevails  is  the  life,  it  is  the 
man,  it  is  the  eloquence,  persuading  every  thing  to  its  own  interest.* 
And  now  consider  what  is  the  effect  of  this  evil :  a  man  by  sin  is 
made  a  slave,  he  loses  that  liberty  that  is  dearer  to  him  than  life 
i^elf ;  and  like  the  dog  in  the  fable,  we  suffer  chains  and  ropes  onlj? 
for  a  piece  of  bread,  when  the  lion  thought  liberty  a  sufficient  xewaxa 
and  price  for  hunger  and  all  the  hardnesses  of  the  wilderness.  Da 
riot  all  the  world  fight  for  liberty,  and  at  no  terms  will  lay  down 
arms  till  at  least  they  be  cozened  with  the  image  and  colour  of  it  r 

and  yet  for  the  pleasure  of  a  few  minutes  we  give  ourselves  into 
bondage.     And  all  the  world  does  it,  more  or  less;  '* 

^cG*  aim  firrt  €yiiT&^  Sa-ris  iirr^  iktiB^por 

I)  irA^0o5  ainhy  ir({\co$,  4^  tf6fA»y  yffO^al 
itXpyowTi  xp^*^^^  M  '(•'''^  yv^/AfiP  rp6vms  ^* 

*  either  men  are  slaves  to  fortune  or  to  lust,  to  covetousness  or 
tyranny ;  something  or  other  compels  him  to  usages  against  his  will 
ainl  reason ;'  and  when  the  laws  cannot  rule  him,  money  can ;  rfi- 
tnHa  enim  apud  sapientem  virum  in  servitute  sunt,  apud  atuUum  in 

■  [Mart.,  lilx  iii.  ep.  10.]  Q  f'^n^phil'  num.  xsxviii.j  in  Anthol. 

"  r  Dio  ChrysoRt.  orat  iii.  torn.  i.p.  1 26.]  torn.  H.  p.  165. l 

°  [Leg.  'nascuntur.'  Pers.  v.  129.]  '  [Eurip,  Hec.  865.] 

^  [Lib,  X.  cap.  38.  p.  123.] 
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imperio*,  '  for  money  is  the  wise  man's  servant,  and  the  fool's  master.' 
But  the  bondage  of  a  vicious  person  is  such  a  bondage  as  the  child 
hath  in  the  womb,  or  rather  as  a  sick  man  in  his  bed ;  we  are  bound 
fast  by  our  disease,  and  a  consequent  weakness ;  we  cannot  go  forth 
though  the  doors  be  open  and  the  fetters  knocked  off,  and  virtue 
and  reason,  like  St.  Petea^s  angel,  call  us,  and  beat  us  upon  the  sides, 
and  ofiTer  to  go  before  us,  yet  we  cannot  come  forth  from  prison;  for 
we  have  by  our  evil  customs  given  hostages  to  the  devil,  never  to 
stir  from  the  enemy's  quarter ;  and  this  is  the  greatest  bondage  that 
is  imaginable,  the  bondage  of  conquered,  wounded,  unresisting 
people.  ^khiamoTos  ri  &p€Ti}\  'virtue  only  is  the  truest  liberty:' 
and  "if  the  Son  of  God  make  us  free,  then  are  we  free  indeed"." 

8.  Sin  does  naturally  introduce  a  great  baseness  upon  the  spirit, 
expressed  in  scripture  in  some  cases  by  '  the  devil's  entering  into  a 
man,'  as  it  was  in  the  case  of  Judas,  '  after  he  had  taken  the  sop 
Satan  entered  into  him*  /  and  St.  Cyprian^  speaking  of  them  that 
after  baptism  lapsed  into  foul  crimes,  he  afi&rms  that  spiritu  immundo 
redeunte  quatiuntur,  ut  manifestum  sit  diabolum  in  baptismojlde  ere- 
dentis  excludi,  si  fides  postmodum  defecerit,  regredi;  'faith,  and  the 
grace  of  baptism,  turns  the  devil  out  of  possession ;  but  when  faith 
fails  and  we  loose  the  bands  of  religion,  then  the  devil  returns :'  that 
is,  the  man  is  devolved  into  such  sins  of  which  there  can  be  no 
reason  given,  which  no  excuse  can  lessen,  which  are  set  ofiT  with  no 
pleasure,  advanced  by  no  temptations,  which  deceive  by  no  allure- 
ments and  flattering  pretences ;  such  things  which  have  a  proper  and 
direct  contrariety  to  the  good  Spirit,  and  such  as  are  not  restrained 
by  human  laws;  because  they  are  states  of  evil  rather  than  evil 
actions,  principles  of  mischief  rather  than  direct  emanations ;  such 
as  are  unthankfulness,  impiety,  giving  a  secret  blow,  fawning  hypo- 
crisy, detraction,  impudence,  forgetfulness  of  the  dead,  and  forgetting 
to  do  that  in  their  absence  which  we  promised  to  them  in  presence ; 

concerning  which  sorts  of  unworthiness  it  is  certain  they  argue  a 
most  degenerous  spirit,  and  they  are  the  efi*ect,  the  natural  effect,  of 
malice  and  despair,  an  unwholesome  ill-natured  soul,  a  soul  corrupted 
in  its  whole  constitution.  I  remember  that  in  the  apologues  of 
PhsBdrus  it  is  told  concerning  an  ill-natured  fellow  that  he  refused 
to  pay  his  symbol,  which  himself  and  all  the  company  had  agreed 
should  be  given  for  every  disease  that  each  man  had,  he  denying  his 
itch  to  be  a  disease ;  but  the  company  taking  off  the  refuser's  hat  for 
a  pledge  found  that  he  had  a  scald  head,  and  so  demanded  the  money 

'  [Sen.  De  yit  beat,  cap.  xxvi.  torn.  i.  y  Ep.    Ixxvi.    [al.    Ixix.    ad    Magn. 

p.  564.  p.  188.] 
«  rpiat.  Rep.  X.  §  14.  torn.  vii.  p.  223.]  «  [&irt<rri,  edd.] 

■  tJol»n  viu.  36.]  •  [Eurip.  Hec  ;J11.] 

"  John  xiii.  27. 
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double ;  which  he  pertinaciously  resisting,  they  tlirew  him  down,  and 
then  discovered  he  was  broken-bellied,  and  justly  condemned  him  to 
pay  three  philippics ; 

Qus  fuerat  fabula,  poena  fuit*>. 

One  disease  discovers  itself  by  the  hiding  of  another,  and  that  being 
opened  discovers  a  third ;  he  that  is  almost  taken  in  a  fault  tells  a 
lie  to  escape ;  and  to  protect  that  lie  he  forswears  himself;  and  that 
he  may  not  be  suspected  of  perjury  he  grows  impudent ;  and  that 
sin  may  not  shame  him  he  will  glory  in  it,  like  the  slave  in  the 
comedy,  who  being  torn  with  wliips,  grinned,  and  forced  an  ugly 
smile  that  it  might  not  seem  to  smart.  There  are  some  sins  which  a 
man  that  is  newly  fallen  cannot  entertain.  There  is  no  crime  made 
ready  for  a  young  sinner,  but  that  which  nature  prompts  him  to. 
Natural  inclination  is  the  first  tempter,  then  compliance,  then  custom, 
but  this  being  helped  by  a  consequent  folly,  dismantles  the  soul, 
making  it  to  hate  God,  to  despise  religion,  to  laugh  at  severity,  to 
deride  sober  counsels,  to  flee  from  repentance,  to  resolve  against  it, 
to  delight  in  sin  without  abatement  of  spirit  or  purposes  :  for  it  is  an 
intolerable  thing  for  a  man  to  be  tormented  in  his  conscience  for 
every  sin  he  acts ;  that  must  not  be ;  he  must  have  his  sin  and  his 
peace  too,  or  else  he  can  have  neither  long ;  and  because  true  peace 
cannot  come,  for  ''there  is  no  peace,  saith  my  God,  to  the  wicked V' 
therefore  they  must  make  a  fantastic  peace  by  a  studied  cozening  of 
themselves,  by  false  propositions,  by  carelessness,  by  stupidity,  by 
impudence,  by  sufferance,  and  habit,  by  conversation,  and  daily 
acquaintances,  by  doing  some  things,  as  Absalom  did  when  he  lay 
with  his  father's  concubines,  to  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  repent 
or  to  be  forgiven,  something  to  secure  him  in  the  possession  of  heU ; 
Tute  hoc  intrisU,  quod  tlhi  exedendnm  est^y  the  man  must  thorough  it 
now ;  and  tliis  is  it  that  makes  men  fall  into  all  baseness  of  spiritual 
sins,  {^rav  iKBr^  d<7€^^s  ek  piOos  kok&v  KaTa<f)pov€V,  '  when  a  man 
is  come  to  the  bottom  of  his  wickedness,  he  despises  all,^)  such  as 
malice  and  despite,  rancour  and  impudence,  maUcious,  studied  igno- 
rance, voluntary  contempt  of  all  religion,  hating  of  good  men  and 
good  counsels,  and  taking  every  wise  man  and  wise  action  to  be  his 
enemy ;  ovhev  oi/ra)9  dvaCcrxyvTOv  irotei  is  iroinjpbv  avveibos^.  And 
this  is  that  baseness  of  sin  which  Plato »  so  much  detested,  that  he 
said  "  he  should  blush  to  be  guilty  of,  though  he  knew  God  would 
pardon  him,  and  that  men  should  never  know  it,  propter  aolam  pec- 
cati  turpilndinem,  for  the  very  baseness  that  is  in  it.^'  A  man  that 
is  false  to  God  will  also,  if  an  evil  temptation  overtakes  him,  be- 
tray his  friend ;  and  it  is  notorious  in  the  covetous  and  ambitious ; 

••  [Compare  Cau.Hsin,  polyliist.  symbol.  '  [Greg.  Nyss.  teste  Antonio  raona- 

(iii.  12,  and)  iv.  51.]  clio.    Stobiei   &c.    Loci    communes,  ed. 

«  [Is.  Ivii.  21.]  Gesner.  fol.  Francof.  1581.] 

*»  [Vid.Ter.  Phorm.,act,ii.8C.2.1in.4.]  «  [Cf.  'Duct.  Dubit.,'  bk.  I  chap.  1. 

•^  [Prov.  xviii.  3,  LXX.]  rule  2.  §  11.] 
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friKouT*  Tifiiu'  fitfi^  ytyyil^icour$4  tiot^ 
oi  robs  ^IKovs  $\<iwToirr€s  ob  ^poyTl{§T§f 
fjy  roun  woWoTs  wplhs  x^^  Xryiyr^  n  g, 

'they  are  an  unthankful  generation^  and  to  please  the  people,  or  to 
serve  their  interest,  will  hurt  their  friends.'  That  man  hath  so  lost 
himself  to  all  sweetness  and  excellency  of  spirit  that  is  gone  thus  far 
in  sin,  that  he  looks  like  a  condemned  man,  or  is  like  the  accursed 
spirits  '  preserved  in  chains  of  darkness  and  impieties  unto  the  judg- 
ment of  the  great  day'*  / 


6  iikw  wotmipht  obikp  i\Xo  wKijp  icokSs  ^* 

'this  man  can  be  nothing  but  evil;'  for  these  inclinations  and  evil 
forwardnesses,  this  dyscrasy  and  gangrened  disposition  does  always 
suppose  a  long  or  a  base  sin  for  their  parent;  and  the  product  of 
these  is  a  wretchless  spirit ;  that  is,  an  aptness  to  any  unworthiness, 
and  an  unwillingness  to  resist  any  temptation,  a  perseverance  in  base- 
ness, and  a  consignation  to  all  damnation  : 

9ftiiram  V  aUrxp^  8cim(  riaririfua 

'if  men  do  evil  things,  evil  things  shall  be  their  reward :'  if  they 
obey  the  evil  spirit,  an  evil  spirit  shall  be  their  portion;  and  ^'  the 
devil  shall  enter  into  them  as  he  entered  into  Judas,  and  fill  them 
full  of  iniquity™." 


SERMON  XXI. 

4.  Although  these  are  shameful  effects  of  sin,  and  a  man  need  no 
greater  dishonour  than  to  be  a  fool,  and  a  slave,  and  a  base  person, 
all  which  sin  infallibly  makes  him ;  yet  there  are  some  sins  which  are 
directly  shameful  in  their  nature  and  proper  disreputation;  and  a 
very  great  manv  sins  are  the  worst  and  basest  in  several  respects ; 
that  is,  every  of  them  hath  a  venomous  quality  of  its  own  whereby  it 
is  marked  and  appropriated  to  a  peculiar  evil  spirit.  The  devil's  sin 
was  the  worst,  because  it  came  from  the  greatest  malice :  Adam's  was 
the  worst,  because  it  was  of  most  universal  efficacy  and  dissemina- 
tion :  Judas's  sin  the  worst  of  men,  because  against  the  most  excellent 
person ;  and  the  relapses  of  the  godly  are  the  worst,  by  reason  they 
were  the  most  obliged  persons.  But  the  ignorance  of  the  law  is  the 
greatest  of  evils,  if  we  consider  its  danger ;  but  covetousness  is  worse 

•  [Eurip.  Hec.  254.]  >•  [Eurip.  Hec.  595.] 

•»  fVid.  Jude  6.]  '  [Ibid.  1086.] 

t  [Leg.  Mp^oii.]  "  [Exhortation  to  Holy  Communion.] 
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than  it,  if  we  regard  its  incurable  and  growing  nature ;  luxury  is  most 
alien  from  spiritual  things,  and  is  the  worst  of  all  in  its  temptation 
and  our  proneness ;  but  pride  grows  most  venomous  by  its  unreason- 
ableness and  importunity,  arising  even  from  the  good  things  a  man 
hath ;  even  from  graces  and  endearments,  and  from  being  more  in 
debt  to  God.  Sins  of  malice  and  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  oppum 
the  greatest  grace  with  the  greatest  spite ;  but  idolatry  is  perfecuy 
hated  by  God  by  a  direct  enmity.  iSome  sins  are  therefore  most 
heinous,  because  to  resist  them  is  most  easy,  and  to  act  them  there 
is  the  least  temptation :  such  as  are,  seversJly,  lying  and  swearing. 
There  is  a  strange  poison  in  the  nature  of  sins,  that  of  so  many  sorts 
every  one  of  them  should  be  the  worst.  Every  sin  hath  an  evil 
spirit,  a  devil  of  its  own,  to  manage,  to  conduct,  and  to  imbitter  it : 
and  although  all  these  are  God's  enemies,  and  have  an  appendent 
shame  in  their  retinue,  vet  to  some  sins  shame  is  more  appropriate^ 
and  a  proper  ingredient  m  their  constitutions :  such  as  are  lying,  and 
lust,  and  vow-breach,  and  inconstancy.  God  sometimes  cures  the 
pride  of  a  man's  spirit  by  suffering  his  evil  manners  and  filthy  incli- 
nation to  be  determined  upon  lust ;  lust  makes  a  man  afraid  of  public 
eyes,  and  common  voices :  it  is  (as  all  sins  else  are,  but  this  especially) 
a  work  of  darkness ;  it  does  debauch  the  spirit,  and  make  it  to  decay 
and  fall  off  &om  courage  and  resolution,  constancy  and  severity,  the 
spirit  of  government  and  a  noble  freedom,  and  those  punishments 
which  the  nations  of  the  world  have  inflicted  upon  it  are  not  smart 
so  much  as  shame :  lustful  souls  are  cheap  and  easy,  trifling  and  de- 
spised in  all  wise  accounts ;  they  are  so  far  &om  being  fit  to  sit  with 
princes  that  they  dare  not  chastise  a  sinning  servant  that  is  private  to 
their  secret  foUies ;  it  is  strange  to  consider  what  laborious  arts  of 
concealment,  what  excuses  and  lessenings,  what  pretences  and  fig- 
leaves,  men  will  put  before  their  nakedness  and  crimes.  Shame  was 
the  first  tiling  that  entered  upon  the  sin  of  Adam ;  and  when  the 
second  world  began,  there  was  a  strange  scene  of  shame  acted  by 
Noah  and  his  sons,  and  it  ended  in  slavery  and  baseness  to  all 
descending  generations. 

We  see  the  event  of  this  by  too  sad  an  experience.  What  argu- 
ments, what  hardness,  what  preaching,  what  necessity,  can  persuade 
men  to  confess  their  sins  ?  They  are  so  ashamed  of  them  that  to  be 
concealed  they  prefer  before  their  remedy ;  and  yet  in  penitential  con- 
fession the  shame  is  going  off,  it  is  like  Cato's  coming  out  of  the 
theatre",  or  the  philosopher  from  the  tavern;  it  might  have  been 
shame  to  have  entered,  but  glory  to  have  departed  for  ever ;  and  yet 
ever  to  have  relation  to  sin  is  so  shameful  a  thing,  that  a  man's  spirit 
is  amazed,  and  his  face  is  confounded,  when  he  is  dressed  of  so 
shameful  a  disease.  And  there  are  but  few  men  that  will  endure  it, 
but  rather  choose  to  involve  it  in  excuses  and  denial,  in  the  clouds 

•  [Sen.  ep.  xcvii.  torn.  ii.  p.  479. — Val.  Max.  ii.  10.  rom.  8. — Mart,  lib.  i.  ep.  l.J. 
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of  lying,  and  the  white  hnen  of  hypocrisy  :  and  yet  when  they  make 
a  veil  for  their  shame,  such  is  the  fate  of  sin,  the  shame  grows  the 
bigger  and  the  thicker ;  we  lie  to  men,  and  we  excuse  it  to  God;  either 
some  parts  of  lying  or  many  parts  of  impudence,  darkness  or  forget- 
fulness,  running  away  or  running  further  in,  these  are  the  covers  of 
our  shame,  like  menstruous  rags  upon  a  skin  of  leprosy.     But  so 
sometimes  we  see  a  decayed  beauty  besmeared  with  a  lying  fucus, 
and  the  chinks  filled  with  ceruse ;  besides  that  it  makes  no  real  beau- 
ty, it  spoils  the  face,  and  betrays  evil  manners :  it  does  not  hide  old 
age,  or  the  change  of  years,  but  it  discovers  pride  or  lust;  it  was  not 
shame  to  be  old,  or  wearied  and  worn  out  with  age,  but  it  is  a  shame 
to  dissemble  nature  by  a  wanton  vizor.     So  sin  retires  from  blushing 
into  shame ;  if  it  be  discovered  it  is  not  to  be  endured,  and  if  we  go 
to  hide  it  we  make  it  worse.     But  then  if  we  remember  how  ambi- 
tious we  are  for  fame  and  reputation,  for  honour  and  a  fair  opinion,  for 
a  good  name  all  our  days,  and  when  our  days  are  done ;  and  that  no 
ingenuous  man  can  enjoy  any  thing  he  hath  if  he  lives  in  disgrace ; 
and  that  nothing  so  breaks  a  man's  spirit  as  dishonour,  and  the  meanest 
person  alive  does  not  think  himself  fit  to  be  despised;  we  are  to  con- 
sider into  what  an  evil  condition  sin  puts  us,  for  which  we  are  not  only 
disgraced  and  disparaged  here,  marked  with  disgraceful  punislmients, 
despised  bv  good  men,  our  follies  derided,  our  company  avoided,  and 
hooted  at  by  boys,  talked  of  in  fairs  and  markets,  pointed  at  and  de- 
scribed by  appellatives  of  scorn,  and  every  body  can  chide  us,  and  we 
die  unpitied,  and  lie  in  our  graves  eaten  up  by  worms  and  a  foul 
dishonour ;  but  after  all  this  at  the  day  of  judgment  we  shall  be  called 
from  our  charnel-houses,  where  our  disgrace  could  not  sleep,  and 
shall,   in  the  face  of  God,  in  the  presence  of  angels  and  devils, 
before  all  good  men  and  all  the  evil,  see  and  feel  the  shame  of  all 
our  sins  written  upon  our  foreheads.     Here  in  this  state  of  misery 
and  folly  we  make  nothing  of  it;  and  though  we  dread  to  be  disco- 
vered to  men,  vet  to  God  we  confess  our  sins  without  a  trouble  or  a 
blush,  but  tell  an  even  story,  because  we  find  some  forms  of  con- 
fession prescribed  in  our  prayer-books ;  and,  that  it  may  appear  how 
indififerent  and  unconcerned  we  seem  to  be,  we  read  and  say  all,  and 
confess  the  sins  we  never  did  with  as  much  sorrow  and  regret  as 
those  that  we  have  acted  a  thousand  times.     But  in  that  strange  day 
of  recompenses,  we  shall  find  the  devil  to  upbraid  the  criminal,  Christ 
to  disown  them,  the  angels  to  drive  them  from  the  seat  of  mercy,  and 
shame  to  be  their  smart,  the  consigning  them  to  damnation ;  they 
shall  then  find  that  they  cannot  dwell  where  virtue  is  rewarded,  and 
where  honour  and  glory  hath  a  throne ;  there  is  no  veil  but  what  is 
rent,  no  excuse  to  any  but  to  them  that  are  declared  as  innocent :  no 
circumstances  concerning  the  wicked  to  be  considered,  but  them  that 
aggravate ;  then  the  disgrace  is  not  confined  to  the  talk  of  a  village 
or  a  province,  but  is  scattered  to  all  the  world  :  not  only  in  one  age 
shall  the  shame  abide,  but  the  men  of  all  generations  shall  see  and 
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wonder  at  the  vastness  of  that  evil  that  is  spread  upon  the  souls  of 
sinners  for  ever  and  ever ; 


No  night  shall  then  hide  it ;  for  in  those  regions  of  darkness  where 
the  dishonoured  man  shall  dwell  for  ever,  there  is  nothing  visible  but 
the  shame;  there  is  Ught  enough  for  that,  but  darkness  for  all  things 
else ;  and  then  he  shall  reap  the  f uU  harvest  of  his  shame :  all  that 
for  which  wise  men  scorned  him,  and  all  that  for  which  Gbd  hated 
him ;  all  that  in  which  he  was  a  fool,  and  all  that  in  which  he  was 
mahcious ;  that  which  was  pubUc,  and  that  which  was  private ;  that 
which  fools  applauded,  and  that  which  himself  durst  not  own;  the 
secrets  of  his  lust,  and  the  criminal  contrivances  of  his  thoughts ;  the 
base  and  odious  circumstances,  and  the  frequency  of  the  action,  and 
the  partner  of  his  sin ;  all  that  which  troubles  his  conscience,  and  all 
that  he  willingly  forgets,  shall  be  proclaimed  by  the  trumpet  of  God, 
by  the  voice  of  an  archangel,  in  the  great  congregation  of  spirits  and 
just  men. 

III.  There  is  one  great  circiunstance  more  of  the  shame  of  sin, 
which  extremely  enlarges  the  evil  of  a  sinful  state,  but  that  is  not 
consequent  to  sin  by  a  natural  emanation,  but  is  superinduced  by  the 
just  wrath  of  God :  and  therefore  is  to  be  considered  in  the  third 
part)  which  is  next  to  be  handled. 

When  the  Boeotians  asked  the  oracle  by  what  they  should  become 
happy,  the  answer  was  made,  'A<7€)3i}(rajn-as  cS  irpd^civ,  '  wicked  and 
irreugious  persons  are  prosperous':*  and  they  taking  the  devil  at  his 
word,  threw  the  inspired  Pythian,  the  ministering  witch,  into  the  sea, 
hoping  so  to  become  mighty  in  peace  and  war.  The  effect  of  which 
was  this,  the  devil  was  found  a  har,  and  they  fools  at  first,  and  at  last 
felt  the  reward  of  irreligion.  For  there  are  to  some  crimes  such 
events,  which  are  not  to  be  expected  from  the  connexion  of  natural 
causes,  but  from  secret  influences  and  undiscemible  conveyances; 
that  a  man  should  be  made  sick  for  receiving  the  holy  sacrament 
unworthily,  and  blind  for  resisting  the  words  of  an  apostle,  a  preacher 
of  the  laws  of  Jesus,  and  die  suddenly  for  breaking  of  his  vow  and 
committing  sacrilege,  and  be  under  the  power  and  scourge  of  an 
exterminating  angel  for  climbing  his  father's  bed,  these  are  things 
beyond  the  world's  philosophy  ;  but  as  in  nature,  so  in  divinity  too, 
there  are  sympathies  and  antipathies,  effects  which  we  feel  by  experi- 
ence, and  are  forewarned  of  by  revelation,  which  no  natural  reason 
can  judge,  nor  any  providence  can  prevent  but  by  living  innocently 
and  comi)lying  with  the  commandments  of  God.  The  rod  of  God, 
wliich  "  cometh  not  into  tlie  lot  of  the  righteous',''  strikes  the  sin- 
ning man  with  sore  strokes  of  vengeance. 

»'  f  Eurip.  Hec.  229.]  Becuiulis,  si  inipie  agerent.'] 

*J   [Strab.  ix.  p.  GIO;  .  .  'rebus  UHuros  '  [Ps.  cxxv.  3.] 
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1.  The  first  that  I  shall  note  is,  that  which  I  called  the  aggrava- 
tion of  the  shame  of  sin ;  and  that  is,  an  impossibility  of  being  con- 
cealed in  most  cases  of  heinous  crimes.  MTjd^irore  fiqhhf  al(rxpov 
voiri<ras  IXirifc  krj(r€u;^,  'let  no  man  suppose  that  he  shall  for  ever 
hide  his  sin :'  a  single  action  may  be  conveyed  away  under  the  covert 
of  an  excuse  or  a  privacy,  escaping  as  IJlysses*  did  the  search  of 
Polvphemus,  and  it  shall  in  time  be  known  that  it  did  escape,  and 
shall  be  discovered  that  it  was  private :  that  is,  that  it  is  so  no  longer. 
But  no  wicked  man  that  dwelt  and  delighted  in  sin  did  ever  go  off 
from  his  scene  of  unworthiness  without  a  filthy  character;  the  black 
yeil  is  thrown  over  him  before  his  death,  and  by  some  contingency  or 
other  he  enters  into  his  doud :  because  few  sins  determine  &ially  in 
the  thoughts,  but  if  they  dwell  there  they  will  also  enter  into  action, 
and  then  the  sin  discovera  itself ;  or  else  the  injured  person  will  pro- 
claim it,  or  the  jealous  man  will  talk  of  it  before  if  s  done,  or 
carious  people  will  enquire  and  discover,  or  the  spirit  of  detraction 
shall  be  let  loose  upon  him,  and  in  spite  shall  declare  more  than  he 
knows,  not  more  than  is  true.  The  ancients,  especially  the  scholars 
of  Epicurus,  believed  that  no  man  could  be  secured  or  quiet  in  his 
spirit  from  being  discovered; 

Scelut  aliqua  tatum,  nulla  secnrum  tolit ' ; 

'  they  are  not  secure,  even  when  they  are  safe/  but  are  afflicted  with 
perpetual  jealousies ;  and  every  whisper  is  concerning  them,  and  all 
new  noises  are  arrests  to  their  spirits ;  and  the  day  is  too  light,  and 
the  night  is  too  horrid,  and  both  are  the  most  opportune  for  their 
discovery.  And  besides  the  undiscemible  connexion  of  the  contin- 
gencies of  providence,  many  secret  crimes  have  been  published  by 
dreams,  and  talkings  in  their  sleep ;  it  is  the  observation  of  Lucre- 
tius", ^ 

Multi  de  magnis  per  somnum  rebu'  loquuntar, 
Indicioque  sui  fact!  persape  fuere ; — 

and  what  their  understanding  kept  a  miard  upon,  their  fancy  let 
loose ;  fear  was  the  bara  and  locks,  but  sleep  became  the  key  to  open, 
even  then  when  all  the  senses  were  shut,  and  God  ruled  alone  with- 
out the  choice  and  discourse  of  man.  And  though  no  man  regards 
the  wilder  talkings  of  a  distracted  man,  yet  it  hath  sometimes  hap- 
pened that  a  deUrium  and  a  fever,  fear  of  death,  and  the  intolerable 
apprehensions  of  damnation,  have  opened  the  cabinet  of  sin,  and 
brought  to  light  all  that  was  acted  in  the  curtains  of  night; 

Quippe  ubi  se  muld,  per  somnia  sspe  loquentes 
Aut  morbo  delirantes,  protraxe  ferantur, 
£t  celata  diu  in  medium  peccata  dedisse  '. 

But  there  are  so  many  ways  of  discovery,  and  amongst  so  many  some 

'  [Iftocr.  ad  Demon.,  §  16.  p.  4.]  "  [Lib.  iv.  1012.] 

•  [Hom.  Od.  i'.]  *  [Id.,  lib.  v.  U57.J 

*  [Sen.  HippoL,  act.  i.  164.] 
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one  does  so  certainly  happen,  that  they  are  well  summed  up  by 
Sophocles y  by  saying  that  " Time  hears  all,  and  tells  all \' 

np^s  rwna  Kp^nrrt  firfi^yf  its  6  viiytf*  6owy 
jcal  irdirr*  iuco^y  itcIkt*  iufcarriaffti  xpoyos. 

A  cloud  may  be  its  roof  and  cover  till  it  passes  over,  but  when  it  is 
driven  by  a  fierce  wind  or  runs  fondly  after  the  sun,  it  lays  open  a 
deformity,  which,  like  an  ulcer,  had  a  skin  over  it  and  a  pain  within^ 
and  drew  to  it  a  heap  of  sorrows  big  enough  to  run  over  all  its 
enclosures.     Many  persons  have  betrayed  themselves  by  their  own 
fears,  and  knowing  themselves  never  to  be  secure  enough,  have  gone 
to  purge  themselves  of  what  nobody  suspected  them;   offered  an 
apologv  when  they  had  no  accuser  but  one  within,  which,  like  a 
thorn  m  the  flesh,  or  like  "  a  word  in  a  fool's  heart*,''  was  uneasy 
till  it  came  out.     Non  amo  se  nimium  purgitantes*' ;  when  men  are 
over  busy  in  justifying  themselves,  it  is  a  sign  themselves  think  they 
need  it.    Plutarch^  tells  of  a  young  gentleman  that  destroyed  a 
swallow's  nest,  pretending  to  them  that  reproved  him  for  doing  the 
thing  which  in  their  superstition  the  Greeks  esteemed  so  ominous, 
that  the  little  bird  accused  him  for  killing  his  father.     And  to  this 
purpose  it  was  that  Solomon  gave  counsel,  *'  curse  not  the  king,  no, 
not  in  thy  thought,  nor  the  rich  in  thy  bedchamber ;  for  a  bird  of 
the  air  shall  carry  the  voice,  and  that  that  hath  wings  shall  tell  the 
matter '^i"  murder  and  treason  have  by  such  strange  ways  been  re- 
vealed as  if  God  had  appointed  an  angel  president  of  the  revelation, 
and  had  kept  this  in  secret  and  sure  ministry  to  be  as  an  argument 
to  destroy  atheism  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  by  opening  the  secrets 
of  men  with  this  key  of  providence.     Intercepting  of  letters,  mis- 
taking names,  false  inscriptions,  errors  of  messengers,  faction  of  the 
parties,  fear  in  the  actors,  horror  in  the  action,  the  majesty  of  the 
person,  the  restlessness  of  the  mind,  distracted  looks,  weariness  of 
the  spirit,  and  all  under  the  ^conduct  of  the  divine  wisdom  and  the 
divine  vengeance,  make  the  covers  of  the  most  secret  sin  transparent 
as  a  net,  and  visible  as  the  Chian  wines  in  the  purest  crystal. 

For  besides  that  God  takes  care  of  kings,  and  of  the  lives  of 
men, — 

'H  8i  r6(Tov  fi^y  ftpyty  kvh  j(pohs,  &s  Srt  fi^irrip 
Hcu^s  iipTfti  fAuiayf  W  rfiil  Ki^aro  fhrytf  ^, 

'  driving  away  evil  from  their  persons,  and  watching  as  a  mother  to 
keep  gnats  and  flies  from  her  dear  boy  sleeping  in  the  cradle  /  there 
are  in  the  machinations  of  a  mighty  mischief  so  many  motions  to  be 
concentred,  so  many  wheels  to  move  regularly,  and  the  hand  that 
turns  them  does  so  tremble,  and  there  is  so  universal  a  confusion  in 
the  conduct,  that  unless  it  passes  suddenly  into  act  it  will  be  pre- 

^  [In    Hippon.    apud    Clem.    Alex.  *  [Vid.  Plaut,  Aulul.,  act  iv.  sc.  10. 

Strom., lib.  vi.  cap.  2.  p.  742. — Aul.  Gell.,  liiu  23.] 

lib.  xiL  cap.   11.  p.  567. — Stob.  eclog.  ^  [De  ser.  mim.  vind.,  t  viil.  p.  190.] 

phys.  i.  9.  num.  17.]  •  Eccles.  x.  20. 

■  [Ecclus.  xix.  12.]  *  [Horn.  II.  h\  130.] 
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vented  by  discovery,  and  if  it  be  acted  it  enters  into  such  a  mighty 
horror  that  the  face  of  a  man  will  tell  what  his  heart  did  think  and 
his  hands  have  done.  And  after  all  it  was  seen  and  observed  by 
Him  that  stood  behind  the  cloud,  who  shall  also  bring  every  work  of 
darkness  into  light  in  the  day  of  strange  discoveries  and  fearful 
recompenses :  and  in  the  meantime  certain  it  is,  that  no  man  can 
long  put  on  a  person  and  act  a  part,  but  his  evil  manners  will  peep 
through  the  comers  of  the  white  robe,  and  God  will  bring  a  hypo- 
crite to  shame  even  in  the  eyes  of  men. 

2.  A  second  superinduced  consequent  of  sin  brought  upon  it  by 
the  wrath  of  God,  is  sin ;  when  God  punishes  sin  with  sin**  He  is 
extremely  angry ;  for  then  the  punishment  is  not  medicinal,  but  final 
and  exterminating ;  God  in  that  case  takes  no  care  concerning  liim, 
though  he  dies,  and  dies  eternally.  I  do  not  here  speak  of  those 
sins  which  are  naturally  consequent  to  each  other,  as  evil  words  to 
evil  thoughts,  evil  actions  to  evil  words,  rage  to  drunkenness,  lust  to 
gluttony,  pride  to  ambition ;  but  such  which  God  suffers  the  man's 
evil  nature  to  be  tempted  to  by  evil  opportunities ; 

'  this  is  the  wrath  of  God,'  and  the  man  is  without  remedy.  It  was  a 
sad  calamity  when  God  punished  David's  adultery  by  permitting  him 
to  fall  to  murder,  and  Solomon's  wanton  and  inordinate  love  with 
the  crime  of  idolatry,  and  Ananias  his  sacrilege  with  lying  against  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  Judas  his  covetousness  with  betraying  his  Lord,  and 
that  betraying  with  despair,  and  that  despair  with  self-murder ; 

irapcucaAct  8*  imTB^v  ah 


'  one  evil  invites  another ;'  and  when  God  is  angrv  and  withdraws 
His  grace,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  'grieved^'  and  departs  from  His 
dwelling,  the  man  is  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  merciless  enemy,  and  he 
shall  receive  him  only  with  variety  of  mischiefs ;  like  Hercules  wlien 
he  had  broken  the  horn  of  Achelous?,  he  was  almost  drowned  witli 
the  flood  that  sprung  from  it ;  and  the  evil  man,  when  he  hath  passed 
the  first  scene  of  his  sorrows,  shall  be  enticed  or  left  to  fall  into  an- 
other. For  it  is  a  certain  truth  that  he  who  resists  or  that  neglects 
to  use  God's  grace,  shall  fall  into  that  evil  condition  that  when  he 
wants  it  most  he  shall  have  least.  It  is  so  with  every  man ;  he  that 
hath  the  greatest  want  of  the  grace  of  God  shall  want  it  more,  if  this 
great  want  proceeded  once  from  his  own  sin. 

Habenti  dabitur^,  said  our  blessed  Lord,  '  to  him  that  hath  shall 
be  given,  and  he  shall  have  more  abundantly ;  from  him  that  hath 
not  shall  be  taken  even  that  which  he  hath.'  It  is  a  remarkable 
saying  of  David ;  *'  I  have  thought  upon  Thy  name,  0  Lord,  in  the 

<  [(^f.  vol.  iii.  p.  C7.]  •  [Eiirip.  Hec.  584.]  '  [Eph.  iv.  30.] 

K  [Ovid.  .VletaiK.  ix.  fab.  2.  lin.  105  sqq.]  ''  [Matt,  xiii.  12.] 
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night  season,  and  have  kept  Thy  law ;  this  I  had  because  I  kept  Thy 
commandments* ;!'  keeping  God^s  commandments  was  rewarded  with 
keeping  God^s  commandments.  And  in  this  world  God  hath  not  a 
greater  reward  to  give ;  for  so  the  soul  is  nourished  unto  life,  so  it 
grows  up  with  the  increase  of  God,  so  it  passes  on  to  a  perfect  man  in 
Christ,  so  it  is  consigned  for  heaven,  and  so  it  enters  into  glory;  for 
glory  is  the  perfection  of  grace,  and  when  our  love  to  God  is  come  to 
its  state  and  perfection,  then  we  are  within  the  circles  of  a  diadem,  and 
then  we  are  within  the  regions  of  felicity. — ^And  there  is  the  same  reason 
in  the  contrary  instance ;  the  wicked  person  falls  into  sin,  and  this  he 
had  because  he  sinned  against  his  Maker.  Tradidit  Bern  eo9  in 
desideria  cordis  eorum^ :  and  it  concerns  all  to  observe  it ;  and  if  ever 
we  find  that  a  sin  succeeds  a  sin  in  the  same  instance,  it  is  because 
we  refuse  to  repent ;  but  if  a  sin  succeeds  a  sin  in  another  instance, 
as,  if  lust  follows  pride,  or  murder  drunkenness ;  it  is  a  sign  that  God 
will  not  give  us  the  grace  of  repentance :  He  is  angry  at  us  with  a 
destructive  fury,  He  hath  dipped  His  arrows  in  the  venom  of  the  ser- 
pent, and  whete  His  sword  in  the  forges  of  hell ;  then  it  is  time  that 
a  man  withdraw  his  foot,  and  that  he  start  back  from  the  preparations 
of  an  intolerable  ruin :  for  though  men  in  this  case  grow  insensible, 
and  thaf  s  part  of  the  disease ;  bia  tovto  iiiya  ^arl  KaKov,  5ti  ovb^p 
ftrat  boK€i,  saith  Chrysostom, '  it  is  the  biggest  part  of  the  evil  that 
the  man  feels  it  not;'  yet  the  very  antiperistasis,  or  the  contrariety, 
the  very  horror  and  bigness  of  the  danger,  may  possibly  make  a  man 
to  contend  to  leap  out  of  the  fire ;  and  sometimes  God  works  a 
miracle,  and  besides  His  own.  rule  delights  to  reform  a  dissolute  per- 
son, to  force  a  man  from  the  grave,  to  draw  him  against  the  bent  of 
his  evil  habits ;  yet  it  is  so  seldom,  that  we  are  left  to  consider  that 
such  persons  are  in  a  desperate  condition,  who  cannot  be  saved  unless 
God  is  pleased  to  work  a  miracle. 

3.  Sin  brings  in  its  retinue  fearful  plagues  and  evil  angels,  messen- 
gers of  the  displeasure  of  God,  concerning  which 

'  there  are  enough  of  dead;'  I  mean,  the  experience  is  so  great,  and  the 
notion  so  common,  and  the  eiiamples  so  frequent,  and  the  instances  so 
sad,  that  there  is  scarce  any  thing  new  in  this  particular  to  be  noted ; 
but  something  is  remarkable,  and  that  is  this;  that  God,  even  when 
He  forgives  the  sin,  does  reserve  such  voreprj^aTa  rfjs  ^A^x/recos™, 
'remains  of  punishment,'  and  those  not  only  to  the  less  perfect  but 
to  the  best  persons,  that  it  makes  demonstration  that  every  sinner  is 
in  a  worse  condition  than  he  dreams  of.  For  consider ;  can  it  be 
imagined  that  any  one  of  us  should  escape  better  than  David  did  ? 
we  have  reason  to  tremble  when  we  remember  what  he  sufiered  even 
when  God  had  sealed  his  pardon.     Did  not  God  punish  Zedekiah 

«    [Pa.  cxix.  55,  6.]  «  [Eurip.  Hec.  278.] 

^  [Vid.  Ps.  Ixxxi.  13.]  "  [C0I088.  i.  24.] 
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with  suffering  his  eyes  to  be  put  out  in  the  house  of  bondage  ?  Was 
not  God  so  angry  with  Valentinian°,  that  He  gave  him  into  his 
enem/s  hand  to  be  flayed  alive?  Have  not  many  persons  been 
struck  suddenly  in  the  very  act  of  sin^  and  some  been  seized  upon  by 
the  devil  and  carried  away  alive  ?  These  are  fearful  contingencies  : 
but  God  hath  been  more  angry  yet ;  rebellion  was  punished  in  Korah 
and  his  company  by  the  gaping  of  the  earthy  and  the  men  were  buried 
alive;  and  Dathan  and  Abiram  were  consumed  with  fire  for  usurping 
the  priests'  office:  but  God  hath  struck  severely  since  that  time; 
and  tor  the  prostitution  of  a  lady  by  the  Spanish  king®^  the  Moors 
were  brought  in  upon  his  kingdom^  and  ruleid  there  for  seven  hundred 
years.  And  have  none  of  us  known  an  excellent  and  good  man^  to 
nave  descended^  or  rather  to  have  been  thrust,  into  a  sin,  for  which 
he  hath  repented,  which  he  hath  confessed,  which  he  hath  rescinded, 
and  which  he  hath  made  amends  for  as  he  could,  and  yet  God  was  so 
severely  angry,  that  this  man  was  suffered  to  fall  in  so  big  a  calamity 
that  he  died  by  the  hands  of  violence,  in  a  manner  so  seemingly  im- 
possible to  his  condition  that  it  looked  like  the  biggest  sorrow  that 
hath  happened  to  the  sons  of  men  ?  But  then  let  us  consider  how 
many  and  how  great  crimes  we  have  done,  and  tremble  to  think  that 
God  hath  exacted  so  fearful  pains  and  mighty  punishments  for  one 
such  sin  which  we,  it  may  be,  have  committed  frequently.  Our  sin 
deserves  as  bad  as  theirs  :  and  God  is  impartial,  and  we  have  no  pri- 
vilege, no  promise  of  exemption,  no  reason  to  hope  it ;  what  then  do 
we  think  shall  become  of  this  affair  ?  where  must  we  suffer  this  ven- 
geance ?  For  that  it  is  due,  that  it  is  just  we  suffer  it,  these  sad 
examples  are  a  perfect  demonstration.  We  have  done  that,  for  which 
God  thought  flaying  alive  not  to  be  too  big  a  punishment ;  that  for 
which  God  hath  smitten  kings  with  formidable  plagues;  that  for  wiiich 

Sovernments  have  been  changed,  and  nations  enslaved,  and  churches 
estroyed,  and  the  candlesticx  removed,  and  famines  and  pestilences 
have  been  sent  upon  a  whole  kingdom;  and  what  shall  become  of  us  ? 
why  do  we  vainly  hope  it  shall  not  be  so  with  us?  If  it  was  just  for 
these  men  to  suffer  what  they  did,  then  we  are  at  least  to  expect  so 
much ;  and  then  let  us  consider  into  what  a  fearful  condition  sin  hath 
put  us,  upon  whom  a  sentence  is  read  that  we  shall  be  plagued  like 
Zedekiah,  or  Korah,  or  Dathan,  or  the  king  of  Spain,  or  any  other 


■  [Leg.  Valerian;  Trebell.  Poll.,  cap. 
3. — Ag<itliia8,  lib.  iv.  p.  94;.] 

*  [  Rodericus ;  Roderic  Sant.  hist  his- 
pan.,  part  ii.  cap.  38.  p.  326.] 

P  [The  allusion  is  to  Charles's  act,  in 
consenting  to  the  death  of  Strafford.  See 
also,  '  Ductor  dubitantium,'  chap.  ii.  rule 
8.  sect  19. — "  I  have  read  of  an  excellent 
prince  who,  because  he  did  consent  to  the 
forms  and  processes  of  law  made  by  his 
Senate  against  the  bravest  of  his  subjects, 
against  his  own  conscience  and   know- 


ledge, repented  of  it  all  the  days  of  his 
life,  and  was  not  pardoned  for  it  till  the 
day  of  his  death  ;  and  the  first  confidence 
he  had  of  pardon  was  upon  St  Paul's 
words,  '  He  that  is  dead  is  justified  from 
sins.'  "  **  O  Sire,"  said  archbishop  Usher 
to  the  king  upon  that  occasion,  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  "  what  have  you  done  ?  I  fear 
that  this  act  may  prove  a  great  trouble 
upon  your  conscience;  and  pray  God 
that  your  majesty  may  never  suffer  for 
signing  this  bill!"] 
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king,  who  were,  for  aught  we  know,  infinitely  more  innocent  and  more 
excellent  persons  than  any  of  us.  What  will  become  of  us  ?  For 
God  is  as  just  to  us  as  to  them ;  and  Christ  died  for  them  as  well  as 
for  us ;  and  they  have  repented  more  than  we  have  done ;  and  what 
mercy  can  we  expect  that  they  might  not  hope  for  upon  at  least  as 
good  ground  as  we  ?  God's  ways  are  secret,  and  ifis  mercies  and 
justice  dwell  in  a  great  abyss;  but  we  are  to  measure  our  expecta* 
tions  by  revelation  and  experience.  But  then  what  would  become  of 
us,  if  God  should  be  as  angry  at  our  sin  as  at  Zedekiah's,  or  king 
David's  ?  Where  have  we  in  our  body  room  enough  for  so  many 
stripes,  as  our  sin  ought  justly  to  be  punished  withal;  or  what 
security  or  probability  have  we  that  He  will  not  so  punish  us  ? 

For  I  did  not  represent  this  sad  story  as  a  matter  of  possibility 
only,  that  we  may  fear  such  fearful  strokes  as  we  see  God  lay  upon 
sinners ;  but  we  ought  to  look  upon  it  as  a  thing  that  will  come  some 
way  or  other,  and  for  aught  we  know  we  cannot  escape  it.  So  much 
ana  more  is  due  for  the  sin ;  and  though  Christ  hath  redeemed  our 
souls,  and  if  we  repent  we  shall  not  die  eternally,  yet  He  hath  no 
where  promised  we  shall  not  be  smitten.  It  was  an  odd  saying  of 
the  devil  to  a  sinner  whom  he  would  fain  have  had  to  despair,  Me  e 
ccbIo  ad  barathrum  demisit  peccatum,  et  vos  ullum  in  terra  locum 
tutum  existimabitia  ?  '  Sin  thrust  me  from  heaven  to  hell,  and  do 
you  think  on  earth  to  have  security  V — Men  use  to  presume  that 
they  shall  go  unpunished ;  but  we  see  what  little  reason  we  have  to 
flatter  and  undo  ourselves, 

— —  %aai  yhp  Koiyhy  ro9§, 

rhy  fiiy  Kcuchy 

kcuc6p  ti  vdtrxfty  q, 

'he  that  hath  sinned  must  look  for  a  judgment,'  and  how  great  that 
is,  we  are  to  take  our  measures  by  those  sad  instances  of  vengeance 
by  which  God  hath  chastised  the  best  of  men,  when  they  have  com- 
mitted but  a  single  sin. 

sin  is  damnable  and  destructive :  and  therefore  as  the  ass  refused  the 
barley  which  the  fatted  swine  left,  perceiving  by  it  he  was  fatted 
for  the  slaughter. 


Tuum  libenter  prorsus  appeterem  cibum, 
Nisi  qui  nutritus  illo  est  jugulatus  foret  *, 


we  may  learn  to  avoid  these  vain  pleasures  which  cut  the  throat  after 
they  are  swaUowed,  and  leave  us  in  that  condition  that  we  may  every 
day  fear  lest  that  evil  happen  unto  us  which  we  see  fall  upon  the 
great  examples  of  God's  anger;  and  our  fears  cannot,  ought  not,  at 
all  to  be  taken  off,  but  by  an  effective,  busy,  pungent,  hasty,  and  a  per- 

<»  [Eurip.  Hec.  902.]  '  [Ibid.  1031.] 

•  [Phaedr.,  lib.  v.  fab.  4.  lin.  5.] 
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manent  repentance;  and  then  also  but  in  some  proportions,  for 
we  cannot  be  secured  from  temporal  plagues  if  we  have  sinned ;  no 
repentance  can  secure  us  from  jJl  that ;  nay,  Grod's  pardon,  or  remit- 
ting His  final  anger,  and  forgiving  the  pains  of  hell,  does  not  secure 
OS  here;  fj  viiieais  Traph  Tr6bas  fiaivei*'  but 'sin  lies  at  the  door/ 
ready  to  enter  in  and  rifle  all  our  fortunes. 

But  this  hath  two  appendages,  which  are  very  considerable. 
And  the  first  is  that  there  are  some  mischiefs  which  are  the  proper 
and  appointed  scourges  of  certain  sins,  and  a  man  need  not  ask, 

Cujut  yulturis  hoc  erit  cadaver  % 

'  what  vulture,'  what  death,  what  affliction,  '  shall  destroy  this  sin- 
ner ?'  The  sin  hath  a  punishment  of  its  own  which  usually  attends 
it,  as  giddiness  does  a  drunkard.  He  that  commits  sacrilege  is 
marked  for  a  vertiginousness  and  changeable  fortune ;  "  Make  them, 
O  my  God,  like  unto  a  wheel  V'  of  an  unconstant  state :  and  we  and 
our  fethers  have  seen  it  in  the  change  of  so  many  famihes  which  have 
been  undone  by  being  made  rich;  they  took  the  lands  from  the 
church  and  the  curse  went  along  with  it,  and  the  misery  and  the 
affliction  lasted  longer  than  the  sin.  Telling  lies  frequently  hath  for 
its  punishment  to  be  '  given  over  to  beUeve  a  he  \'  and  at  last  that 
nobody  shall  believe  it  but  himself;  and  then  the  mischief  is  full,  he 
becomes  a  dishonoured  and  a  baffled  person.  The  consequent  of  lust 
is  properly  shame :  and  witchcraft  is  still  punished  with  baseness  and 
beggary ;  and  oppression  of  widows  hath  a  sting ;  for  the  tears  of  the 
oppressed  are  to  the  oppressor  like  the  waters  of  jealousy,  making  the 
belly  to  swell  and  the  thigh  to  rot ;  the  oppressor  seldom  dies  in  a 
tolerable  condition,  but  it  is  remarked  towards  his  end  with  some 
horrible  affliction :  the  sting  of  oppression  is  darted  as  a  man  goes 
to  his  grave.  In  these  and  the  like  God  keeps  a  rulei  of  striking.  In 
quo  quia  peccat,  in  eo  punUur\  The  divine  judgment  did  point  at 
the  sin,  lest  that  be  concealed  by  excuses,  and  protected  by  affection, 
and  increased  by  passion,  and  destroy  the  man  by  its  abode.  For  some 
sins  are  so  agreeable  to  the  spirit  of  a  fool  and  an  abused  person,  be- 
cause he  hath  framed  his  affections  to  them  and  they  comply  with  his 
unworthy  interest,  that  when  God  out  of  an  angry  kindness  smites 
the  man  and  punishes  the  sin,  the  man  does  fearfully  defend  his  be- 
loved sin,  as  the  serpent  does  his  head,  which  he  would  most  tenderly 
preserve.  But  therefore  God,  that  knows  all  our  tricks  and  devices, 
our  stratagems  to  be  undone,  hath  therefore  apportioned  out  His  pun- 
ishments oy  analogies,  by  proportions,  ana  entail :  so  that  when 
every  sm  enters  into  its  proper  portion,  we  may  discern  why  God  is 
angry,  and  labour  to  appease  Him  speedily. 

The  second  appendage  to  this  consideration  is  this,  that  there  are 

•  [Vid.    Mesomedem,    (im    AnthoL)         "  fPs.  Ixxxiii.  IS. 


carin.  i.  lin.  9,  cam  nota  Jacobs.] 
*  [Mart,  lib.  ri.  ep.  62.] 


ii.  IS.] 
'2The8s.ii.  11.  J 
Wisd.  xi.  16.] 
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some  states  of  sin  which  expose  a  man  to  all  mischief  as  it  can  hap- 
pen, by  taking  ofif  from  him  all  his  guards  and  defences ;  by  driving 
the  good  Spirit  from  him,  by  stripping  him  of  the  guards  of  angels. 
But  this  is  the  effect  of  an  habituaJ  sin,  a  course  of  an  evil  life,  and 
it  is  called  in  scripture  '  a  grieving  the  good  Spirit  of  God*.'  But 
the  guard  of  angels  is  in  scripture  only  promised  to  them  that  live 
godly ;," The  angels  of  the  Lord  pitch  their  tents  round  about  them 
that  fear  Him,  and  deliver  them,''  said  David  y. 

1^  8c  OpSytp  irvp6fvri  trapurrairty  iroK^fioxOoi 

" Ayy €\oif  oTat  ti4^ri\t  $poTo7s  &s  wdyra  rt\f7rcu  ■, 

And  the  Hellenists  used  to  call  the  angels  ^prjynpovs^/ wsich-men  f 
which  custody  is  at  first  designed  and  appointed  for  all  when  by  bap- 
tism they  give  up  their  names  to  Christ  and  enter  into  the  covenant 
of  religion.  And  of  this  the  heathen  have  been  taught  something  by 
conversation  with  the  Hebrews  and  Christians;  unicuique  nostrum 
padagogum  dan  deum,  said  Seneca**  to  Lucilius,  non  quidem  ordina- 
rium,  sed . .  ex  eonim  numero  quos  Ovidius  ait  de  plebe  deoa,  'there  is 
a  guardian  god  assigned  to  every  one  of  us,  of  the  number  of  those 
which  are  of  the  second  order/  such  are  those  of  whom  David  speaks^ 
'^  Before  the  gods  will  I  sing  praise  unto  Thee^.''  And  it  was  the 
doctrine  of  the  Stoics  that  to  every  one  there  was  assigned  a  genius, 
and  a  Juno;  Quamobrem  major  coelitum popultta etiam  quam  Aominum 
intelligi  potest,  quum  singuli  ex  semetipsis  totidem  deos  faciant^ 
Junones  geniosqve  adoptando  sibi,  said  Pliny*,  'Every  one  does  adopt 
gods  into  his  family,  and  get  a  genius  and  a  Juno  of  their  own :' 
Junonem  meam  iratam  habeam,  it  was  the  oath  of  QuartiUa  in  Petro- 
nius* ;  and  Socrates  in  Plato'  is  said  to  swear  by  '  his  Juno ;'  though 
afterwards  among  the  Romans  it  became  the  woman's  oath,  ana  a 
note  of  effeminacy ;  but  the  thing  they  aimed  at  was  this,  that  God 
took  a  care  of  us  below,  and  sent  a  ministering  spirit  for  our  defence. 
But  that  this  is  only  upon  the  accounts  of  piety,  they  knew  not,  but 
we  are  taught  it  by  the  Spirit  of  God  in  scripture,  for  "  the  angels 
are  ministering  spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister  to  the  good  of  them 
who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation*;"  and  concerning  St.  Peter  the  faith- 
ful had  an  opinion  that  it  might  be  'his  angel**;'  agreeing  to  the 
doctrine  of  our  blessed  Lord,  who  spake  of  angels  appropriate  to  His 
little  ones,  to  infants,  to  those  that  belong  to  Him.  Now  what  Grod 
said  to  the  sons  of  Israel  is  also  true  to  us  Christians ;  "  Behold,  I 
send  an  angel  before  thee :  beware  of  him,  and  obey  his  voice,  pro- 
voke him  not;  for  he  will  not  pardon  your  transgressions ^"  So  that 
if  we  provoke  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  to  anger  bv  a  course  of  evil 
living,  either  the  angel  will  depart  from  us,  or  if  he  stays  he  will 

^  [Eph.  iv.  80.]  ii.  9.  p.  218.]  '  [Apol.  Socr.  §  12.— 

[Ps.  xxxiv.  7.]  ••  [Ep.  ex.  ii.  p.  544.]  torn.  ii.  p.  307.] 

■  rOrpli.ap.Cleni.Alex.,  •  fPs.  cxxxviii.  1.]  »  [Heh.  i.  14.] 

Strom  ,  lib.  v.  c.  14.  p.  724.]         *  [Nat.  liist  ii.  7. J  "  [Acts  xii.  15.] 

•  [Clem.  Alex.,  paedag.  •  [Satyr.  25.]  '  [Exod.  xxiii.  20,  1.] 
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strike  us.  The  best  of  these  is  bad  enough,  and  he  is  highly  miser- 
able, mii  non  sit  tanto  hoc  cttst'Ode  securus^,  whom  an  angel  cannot 
defend  from  mischief,  nor  any  thing  secure  him  from  the  wrath  of 
Gk)d.  It  was  the  description  and  character  which  the  Erythrean 
sibyl*  gave  to  God, 

*'A<f>0apros,  icri(rr^f,  ali&inost  alOifta  va/«v, 

Tciis  r*  iucdKOts  imucoy  ^  irpo<ff4pw  iro\h  /Ltcf^ova"  fuaOhu, 

It  is  God's  appellative  to  be  *  a  giver  of  excellent  rewards  to  just  and 
innocent  persons,  but  to  assign  to  evil  men  fury,  wrath,  and  sorrow,  for 
their  portion.'  If  I  should  launch  further  into  this  Dead  sea,  I  should 
find  nothing  but  horrid  shriekings,  and  the  skulls  of  dead  men  utterly 
undone.  Fearful  it  is  to  consider  that  sin  does  not  only  drive  us 
into  calamity,  but  it  makes  us  also  impatient,  and  imbitters  our  spirit 
in  the  sufferance :  it  cries  loud  for  vengeance,  and  so  torments  men 
before  the  time  even  with  such  fearful  outcries  and  horrid  alarms  "that 
their  hell  begins  before  the  fire  is  kindled.  It  hinders  our  prayers, 
and  consequently  makes  us  hopeless  and  helpless.  It  perpetually 
affrights  the  conscience,  unless  by  ita  frequent  stripes  it  brmgs  a  cal- 
lousness and  an  insensible  damnation  upon  it.  It  makes  us  to  lose 
all  that  which  Christ  purchased  for  us,  all  the  blessings  of  His  provi- 
dence, the  comforts  of  His  spirit,  the  aids  of  His  grace,  the  light  of 
His  countenance,  the  hopes  of  His  glory ;  it  maJkes  us  enemies  to 
God,  and  to  be  hated  by  Him  more  than  He  hates  a  dog :  and  with 
a  dog  shall  be  his  portion  to  eternal  ages ;  with  this  only  difference, 
that  they  shall  both  be  equally  excluded  from  heaven,  but  the  dog 
shall  not,  and  the  sinner  shall,  descend  into  hell ;  and,  which  is 
the  confirmation  of  aU  evil,  for  a  transient  sin  God  shall  infiict  an 
eternal  death.  Well  might  it  be  said  in  the  words  of  God  by  the 
prophet  **,  Ponam  Babylonem  inpoasemonem  erinacei^,  '  Babylon  shall 
be  the  possession  of  a  hedgehog ;'  that's  a  sinner's  dwelling,  encom- 
passed round  with  thorns  and  sharp  prickles,  afUctions  and  uneasiness 
all  over.  So  that  he  that  wishes  his  sin  big  and  prosperous,  wishes 
his  bee  as  big  as  a  bull,  and  his  hedgehog  like  an  elephant ;  the  plea- 
sure of  the  honey  would  not  cure  the  mighty  sting,  and  nothing 
make  recompense  or  be  a  good  equal  to  the  evil  of  an  eternal  ruin. 
But  of  this  there  is  no  end.  I  sum  up  all  with  the  saying  of  Fublius 
Mimus<i, 

Tolerabilior  est  qui  mori  jubet,  quam  qui  male  vivere, 

'  he  is  more  to  be  endured  that  puts  a  man  to  death  than  he  that  be- 
trays him  into  sin ;'  for  the  end  of  this  is  '  death  eternal.' 

^  [Lactant,  div.  inst  ii.  4.]  •  [Is.  xiv.  28,  ed.  vulg.] 

*  [Ap.  S.  ThcophiL  ad  Autol.  ii.  52.]  p  ['  hericii/  ed.  vulg.] 

^  [Leg.  iyaBois  iryoBhy,  .  .  irXciova.]  *•  [Ed.    Godofred.    sed    in   Stepb.    et 

[*  alarums/  edd.]  Seal,  desideratur.] 
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THE  GOOD  AND  EVIL  TONGUE. 


EPHES.  iv.  29. 

Let  no  corrupt  communication  proceed  out  of  your  mouth,  but  thai 
which  is  good  to  the  we  of  edifying,  that  it  may  minister  grace 
unto  the  hearers. 

He  that  had  an  ill  memory'  did  wisely  comfort  himself  by  reckoning 
the  advantages  he  had  by  his  forgetfulness.  For  by  this  means  he 
was  hugely  secured  against  malice^  and  ambition :  for  his  anger  went 
off  with  the  short  notice  and  observation  of  the  injury ;  ana  he  saw 
himself  unfit  for  the  businesses  of  other  men^  or  to  make  records  in 
his  head^  and  undertake  to  conduct  the  intrigues  of  affairs  of  a  mul- 
titude, who  was  apt  to  forget  the  little  accounts  of  his  own  seldom 
reading.  He  also  remembered  this,  that  his  pleasures  in  reading 
books  were  more  frequent,  while  he  remembered  but  little  of  yester- 
day's study,  and  to-morrow  the  book  is  news,  and  with  its  novelties 
gives  him  fresh  entertainment,  while  the  retaining  brain  lays  the 
book  aside,  and  is  full  already :  every  book  is  new  to  an  ill  memory^ 
and  one  long  book  is  a  library,  and  its  parts  return  fresh  as  the 
morning,  which  becomes  a  new  day  though  by  the  revolution  of  the 
same  sun.  Besides  these,  it  brought  him  to  tell  truth  for  fear  of  shame^ 
and  in  mere  necessity  made  his  speech  little  and  his  discourses 
short ;  because  the  web  drawn  from  his  brain  was  soon  spun  out,  and 
his  fountain  grew  quickly  dry,  and  left  running  through  forgetfulness. 

He  that  is  not  eloquent  and  fair-spoken  hath  some  of  these  com- 
forts to  plead  in  excuse  of  his  ill  fortune  or  defective  nature.  For  if 
he  can  but  hold  his  peace,  he  shall  be  sure  not  to  be  troublesome  to 
his  company,  not  marked  for  lying,  or  become  tedious  with  multi- 
plicity of  idle  talk ;  he  shall  be  presumed  wise,  and  oftentimes  is  so ; 
he  shall  not  feel  the  wounds  of  contention,  nor  be  put  to  excuse  an 
ill-taken  sayihg,  nor  sigh  for  the  folly  of  an  irrecoverable  word ;  if  his 
fault  be  that  he  hath  not  spoken,  tnat  can  at  any  time  be  mended, 
but  if  he  sinned  in  speaking,  it  cannot  be  unspoken  again.  Thus  he 
escapes  the  dishonour  of  not  being  believed,  and  the  double  of  being 
suspected :  he  shall  never  fear  the  sentence  of  judges  nor  the  decrees 

^  [The  allusion  is  to  Montaigne;  see  his  account  of  himself,  Essays,  i.  9.] 
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of  courts,  high  reproaches,  or  the  angiy  words  of  the  proud,  the  con- 
tradiction of  the  disputing  man,  or  the  thirst  of  talkers.  By  these 
and  many  other  advantages  he  that  holds  his  peace,  and  he  that  can- 
not speak,  may  please  themselves;  and  he  may  at  least  have  the 
rewards  and  effects  of  solitariness,  if  he  misses  some  of  the  pleasures 
of  society.  But  by  the  use  of  the  tongue  God  hath  distinguished  us 
from  beasts,  and  by  the  well  or  ill  using  it  we  are  distinguished  from 
one  another;  and  therefore  though  silence  be  innocent  as  death, 
harmless  as  a  rose's  breath  to  a  distant  passenger,  yet  it  is  rather  the 
state  of  death  than  life;  and  therefore  when  the  Egyptians*  sacrificed 
to  Harpocrates,  their  god  of  silence,  in  the  midst  of  their  rites  they 
cried  out,  yXwcro-a  Sat/xcor,  'the  tongue  is  an  angel,'  good  or  bad, 
that's  as  it  happens ;  silence  was  to  them  a  god,  but  the  tongue  is 
greater ;  it  is  the  band  of  human  intercourse,  and  makes  men  apt  to 
unite  in  societies  and  republics.  And  I  remember  what  one  of  the 
ancients  saidS  that  we  are  better  in  the  company  of  a  known  dog,  than 
of  a  man  whose  speech  is  not  known;  ut  externus  alieno  non  sit 
Aominis  vice^;  '  a  stranger  to  a  stranger  in  his  language  is  not  as  a 
man  to  a  man ;'  for  by  voices  and  homilies,  by  questions  and  answers, 
by  narratives  and  invectives,  by  counsel  and  reproof,  by  praises  and 
hymns,  by  prayers  and  glorifications,  we  serve  God's  glory,  and  the 
necessities  of  men ;  and  by  the  tongue  our  tables  are  made  to  difler 
from  mangers,  our  cities  from  deserts,  our  churches  from  herds  of 
beasts  and  flocks  of  sheep.  '^  Faith  comes  by  hearing,  and  hearing 
by  the  word  of  God*"  spoken  by  the  tongues  of  men  and  angels; 
and  the  blessed  spirits  in  heaven  cease  not  from  saying  night  and  day 
their  Tpiaiyiov,  their  song  of  glory  "to  Him  that  sitteth  on  the 
throne,  and  to  the  Lamb,  for  ever  and  ever^;"  and  then  our  employ- 
ment shall  be  glorious  as  our  state,  when  our  tongues  shall  to  eternal 
ages  sing  hallelujahs  to  their  Maker  and  B/cdeemer,  And  therefore 
since  nature  hath  taught  us  to  speak,  and  God  requires  it,  and  our 
thankfulness  obliges  us,  and  our  necessities  engage  us,  and  charity 
sometimes  calls  for  it,  and  innocence  is  to  be  defended,  and  we  are  to 
speak  in  the  cause  of  the  oppressed,  and  open  our  mouths  in  the 
cause  of  God,  and  it  is  always  a  seasonable  prayer  that  God  would 
open  our  lips,  that  our  mouth  may  do  the  work  of  heaven,  and  declare 
His  praises,  and  shew  forth  His  glory ;  it  concerns  us  to  take  care 
that  nature  be  changed  into  grace,  necessity  into  choice,  that  while 
we  speak  the  greatness  of  God,  and  minister  to  the  needs  of  our 
neighbour,  and  do  the  works  of  life  and  religion,  of  society  and  pru- 
dence, we  may  be  fitted  to  bear  a  part  in  the  songs  of  angels  when 
they  shall  rejoice  at  the  feast  of  the  marriage-supper  of  the  Lamb. 
But  the  tongue  is  a  fountain  both  of  bitter  waters  and  of  pleasant ;  it 
sends  forth  blessing  and  cursing ;  it  praises  God  and  rails  at  men ;  it 

•  [Plut  de  IsmL  et  Osir.,  torn,  vil  p.  487.]         *  [S.  Aug.  de  civ.  Dei,  xix.  7.1 

•  [Plin.,  naL  hist.  vii.  I.]  *  [Horn.  x.  17.]  ^  [Rev.  v.  13.J 
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is  sometimes  set  on  fire,  and  then  it  puts  whole  cities  in  combustion; 
it  is  unruly,  and  no  more  to  be  restrained  than  the  breath  of  a  tem- 
pest ;  it  is  volatile  and  fugitive  :  reason  should  go  before  it,  and  when 
it  does  not,  repentance  comes  after  it ;  it  was  intended  for  an  organ  of 
the  divine  praises,  but  the  devil  often  plays  upon  it,  and  then  it  sounds 
like  the  screech-owl  or  the  groans  of  death ;  sorrow  and  shame,  folly 
and  repentance,  are  the  notes  and  formidable  accents  of  that  discord. 
We  all  are  naturally  Xoyoc^tXoiz, '  lovers  of  speech,'  more  or  less ;  and 
God  reproves  it  not,  provided  that  we  be  also  (jyiKSkoyoi*,  wise  and 
material,  useful  and  prudent,  in  our  discourses.  For  since  speech  is 
for  conversation,  let  it  be  also  charitable  and  profitable,  let  it  be  with- 
out sin,  but  not  without  profit  and  grace  to  the  hearers,  and  then  it 
is  as  God  would  have  it ;  and  this  is  the  precept  of  the  text,  first 
telling  us  what  we  should  avoid,  and  then  telling  us  what  we  should 
pursue ;  what  our  discourse  ought  not  to  be,  and  secondly  what  it 
ought  to  be.  There  being  no  more  variety  in  the  structure  of  the 
words,  I  shall  discourse. 

First,  of  the  vices  of  the  tongue ; 

Secondly,  of  its  duty  and  proper  employment. 

I.  ^^  Let  no  corrupt  communication  proceed  out  of  your  mouth ;'' 
Tray  6  crairpos  k6yos,  '  corrupt '  or  '  filthy  communication  -'  so  we  read 
it :  and  it  seems  properly  to  note  such  communication  as  ministers  to 
wantonness ;  such  as  are  the  Fescennines  of  Ausouius,  the  excrement 
and  spume  of  Martial's  verse,  and  the  Ephesiaca  of  Xenophon;  indeed 
this  is  such  a  rudeness  as  is  not  to  be  admitted  into  civil  conversa- 
tion ;  and  is  wittily  noted  by  the  apostle,  charging  that  ^^  fornication 
should  not  be  once  named  among  them,  as  becometh  saints  •;''  not 
meaning  that  the  vice  should  not  nave  its  name  and  filthy  character, 
but  that  nothing  of  it  be  named  in  which  it  can  be  tempting  or 
offensive ;  nothing  tending  to  it,  or  teaching  of  it,  should  be  named ; 
we  must  not  have  T:6pvov  kSyov,  'fornication  in  our  talk/  thafs 
such  a  baseness,  that  it  not  only  grieves  the  Divine  Spirit,  but  dis- 
honours  all  its  channels  and  conveyances.    The  proper  language  of  the  i^ 

sin  is  not  fit  to  be  used  so  much  as  in  reproof;  and  therefore  I  have 
sometimes  wondered  how  it  came  to  pass  that  some  of  the  ancients, 
men  wise  and  modest,  chaste  and  of  sober  spirits,  have  fallen  into  a 
fond  liberty  of  declamation  against  uncleanness,  using  such  words 
which  bring  that  sin  upon  the  stage  of  fancy,  and  offend  auriculas 
non  calentes,  ^  sober  and  chaste  ears.'  For  who  can  without  blushing 
read  Seneca  ^  describing  the  looking-glass  of  Hostius ;  or  the  severe 
but  looser  words  of  Persius ;  or  the  reproofs  of  St.  Hierome  himself, 
that  great  patron  of  virginity,  and  exacter  of  chastity,  yet  more  than 
once  he  reproves  filthy  things  with  unhandsome  language.  St.  Chry- 
sostom  makes  an  apology  for  them  that  do  so ;  hv  ykv  yap  aefjivm 

■   \Z'iiV(DU  rwv  /xaOrjTuy  t^affKt  Toi'S  /tti'  4>iKo\6'yovs  (hai,   rovs  8i  >.(fyoi>l\ovs. — 
Stob.  flor.  xxxvi.  20.]  •  [Epli.  v.  3.]  ^  [Nat.  quaestt.  i.  16.] 
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€XiTji9,  ov  bvvri<rri  KCL0CK€(T6ai  rod  ^ovovtos'  ihf  b^  Pov\r]6fjs  KoOi- 
yjfairOai  (r^odpcos,  &viyK7}v  ^x^'^  dTroyv/xrcocrai  (ra(f>i(TT€pov  to  keyd- 
H€vov^,  '  you  cannot  profit  the  hearers  unless  you  discover  the  filthi- 
ness/  for  the  withdrawing  the  curtain  is  shame  and  confutation 
enough  for  so  great  a  baseness ;  and  chirurgeons  care  not  how  they 
defile  their  hand,  so  they  may  do  profit  to  the  patient.  And  indeed 
there  is  a  material  difference  in  the  design  of  him  that  speaks ;  if  he 
speaks  i(  oIkcCov  iriOovs,  ^according  to  his  secret  affection^  and 
private  folly,  it  is  certainly  intolerable:  but  yet  if  he  speaks  diro 
Kr)b€tiovCas,  out  of  a  desire  to  profit  the  hearer  and  cure  the  criminal, 
though  it  be  in  the  whole  kind  of  it  honest  and  well  meant ;  yet  that 
it  is  miprudent, 

Irritamentum  Veneris  Unguends,  et  acres 
Divitis  urticse  ', 

and  not  wholly  to  be  excused  by  the  fair  meaning,  will  soon  be 
granted  by  all  who  know  what  danger  and  infection  it  leaves  upon 
file  fancy,  even  by  those  words  by  which  the  spirit  is  instructed. 

Hac  a  scabie  tenemus  ungues ' ; 

it  is  not  good  to  come  near  the  leprosy,  though  to  cleanse  the  leper's 
skin. 

But  the  word  which  the  apostle  uses,  aairphs  kSyos,  means  more 
than  this,  ^irpbv  ov  rh  \ioyOriphv  (t>avkov,  dWa  rb  iraKaibv,  said 
Eupolis* ;  and  so  it  signifies  '  musty,  rotten,  and  out-worn  with  age  / 
€lprrivris  aanpas,  'rusty  peace,'  so  Aristophanes",  and  according  to 
this  acception  of  the  word  we  are  forbidden  to  use  all  language  that  is 
in  any  sense  corrupted,  unreasonable,  or  useless ;  language  proceeding 
from  our  old  iniquity,  evil  habits,  or  unworthy  customs,  called  in  the 
style  of  scripture  '  the  remains  of  the  old  man,'  and  by  the  Greeks, 
'doting'  or  'talking  fondly;' 

'the  boy  talks  like  an  old  dotard.'  Secondly,  aairpbs  signifies 
'  wicked,  filthy,  or  reproachful ;'  aairpov,  alaxpov,  aKidaprov,  *  any 
thing  that  is  in  its  own  nature  criminal  and  disgraceful,  any  language 
that  ministers  to  mischief.'  But  thirdly,  it  is  worse  than  all  this : 
aairpbs  6  d<pavicrixbs,  it  is  a  '  deletery,'  an  '  extinction '  of  all  good ; 
for  d<l>avCCofiai  is  <l>6€Cp(i),  Xv^iaCvoficu,  KaraXva),  it  is  'a  destruction, 
an  entire  corruption,'  of  all  morality ;  and  to  this  sense  is  that  of 
Menander,  quoted  by  St  Paul, 

'  evil  words  corrupt  good  manners.'  And  therefore  under  this  word 
is  comprised  all  the  evil  of  the  tongue,  that  wicked  instrument  of  the 
unclean  spirit,  in  the  capacity  of  all  the  appellatives ; — 

q  In   Rom.  L  horn.   iv.    [$    1.    torn  *  [Suidas  in  yoc.  Sairp^v,  col.  3255.] 
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1.  Here  is  forbidden  the  useless,  vain,  and  trifling  conversation, 
the  B€€\C^Pov\,  '  the  god  of  flies,'  so  is  the  devil's  name;  he  rules  by 
these  little  things,  by  trifles  and  vanity,  by  idle  and  useless  words,  by 
the  entercourses  of  a  vain  conversation. 

2.  The  devil  is  bii^oXos,  'an  accuser  of  the  brethren,'  and  the 
calumniating,  slandering,  undervaluing,  detracting  tongue  does  his 
work ;  thaf  s  k6yos  alamos,  the  second  that  I  named ;  for  al(rxp6rq9 
is  XoibopCa,  fxttroy',  so  Hesychius* ;  it  is  '  slander,  hatred,  and 
calumny/ 

3.  But  the  third  is  ^iroKkvcav,  the  devil's  worst  appellative,  '  the 
destroyer,'  the  dissolute,  wanton,  tempting,  destroying  conversation; 
and  its  worst  instance  of  all  is  flattery,  that  malicious,  cozening  devil, 
that  strengthens  our  friend  in  sin,  and  ruins  him  from  whom  we  have 
received,  and  from  whom  we  expect  good.     Of  these  in  order. 

1.)  And  first,  of  the  trifling,  vain,  useless,  and  impertinent  conver- 
sation, aa-npos  koyos*  '  Let  no  '  vain '  communication  proceed  out 
of  your  mouth.' 

§  1.  The  first  part* of  this  inordination  is  tnulliloquin7»,  'talking 
too  much ;'  concerning  which  because  there  is  no  rule  or  just  measure 
for  the  quantity,  and  it  is  as  lawful,  and  sometimes  as  prudent,  to  tell 
a  long  story  as  a  short,  and  two  as  well  as  one,  and  sometimes  ten 
as  well  as  two :  all  such  discourses  are  to  take  their  estimate  by  the 
matter  and  the  end,  and  can  only  be  altered  by  their  circumstances 
and  appendages.  Much  speaking  is  sometimes  necessary,  sometimes 
useful,  sometimes  pleasant ;  and  when  it  is  none  of  all  this,  though 
it  be  tedious  and  imprudent,  yet  it  is  not  always  criminal.  Such  was 
the  humour  of  the  gentleman  Martial *»  speaks  of:  he  was  a  good 
man,  and  full  of  sweetness  and  justice  and  nobleness,  but  he  would 
read  his  nonsense  verses  to  all  companies ;  at  the  public  games  and  in 
private  feasts,  in  the  baths  and  on  the  beds,  in  public  and  in  private, 
to  sleeping  and  waking  people. 

Vis  quantum  facias  mali  videre  ? 
Vir  Justus,  probus,  innocens  timeris  ; 

every  one  was  afraid  of  him,  and  though  he  was  good,  yet  he  was  not 
to  be  endured.  The  evil  of  this  is  very  considerable  in  the  accounts 
of  prudence,  and  the  eflfects  and  plaisance  of  conversation :  and  the 
ancients*^  described  its  evil  well  by  a  proverbial  expression;  for  when 
a  sudden  silence  arose,  they  said  that  Mercury  was  entered,  meaning, 
that  he  being  their  loquax  numen,  their  ^  prating  god,'  yet  that  quit- 
ted him  not,  but  all  men  stood  upon  their  guard,  and  called  for  aid 
and  rescue,  when  they  were  seized  upon  so  tedious  an  impertinence. 
And  indeed  there  are  some  persons  so  full  of  nothings,  that  like  the 
straight  sea  of  Pontus  they  perpetually  empty  themselves  by  their 
mouth,  making  every  company  or  single  person  they  fasten  on  to  be 

'   [Var.  lect.  /lucoy.]  *>  TLib.  iii.  cp.  4i.  lin.  17.] 
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their  Propontis ;  such  a  one  as  was  Anaximeiies,  Xi^eonv  'noTa\ios, 
vov  h\  araXayfJios^'  he  was  ^an  ocean  of  words,  but  a  drop  of 
understanding/  And  if  there  were  no  more  in  tliis  than  the  matter 
of  prudence,  and  the  proper  measures  of  civil  conversation,  it  would 
yet  highly  concern  old  men**,  and  young  men  and  women*,  to  separate 
from  their  persons  the  reproach  of  their  sex  and  age,  that  modesty  of 
speech  be  the  ornament  of  the  youthful,  and  a  reserved  discourse  be 
the  testimony  of  the  old  man's  prudence.  Adolescent  from  ^hokiayr\s, 
said  one  :  '  a  young  man  is  a  talker  for  want  of  wit,'  and  an  old  man 
for  want  of  memory ;  for  while  he  remembers  the  things  of  his  youth, 
and  not  how  often  he  hath  told  them  in  his  old  age,  he  grows  in  love 
with  the  trifles  of  his  youthful  days,  and  thinks  the  company  must  do 
80  too  :  but  he  canonizes  his  folly,  and  by  striving  to  bring  reputa- 
tion to  his  first  days,  he  loses  the  honour  of  his  last.  But  this 
thing  is  considerable  to  further  issues ;  for  though  no  man  can  say, 
that  much  speaking  is  a  sin,  yet  the  scripture  says.  In  muUiloquio 
peccatum  non  deerit^;  sin  goes  along  with  it,  and  is  an  ingredient  in 
the  whole  composition.  For  it  is  impossible  but  a  long  and  frequent 
discourse  must  be  served  with  many  passions,  and  they  are  not 
always  innocent,  for  he  that  loves  to  talk  much,  must  refu  corradere, 
'  scrape  materials  together '  to  furnish  out  the  scenes  and  long  ora- 
tions ;  and  some  talt  themselves  into  anger,  and  some  furnish  out 
their  dialogues  with  the  lives  of  others ;  either  they  detract,  or  cen- 
sure, or  they  flatter  themselves,  and  tell  their  own  stories  with  friendly 
circumstances,  and  pride  creeps  up  the  sides  of  the  discourse ;  and 
the  man  entertains  his  friend  with  his  own  panegyric ;  or  the  dis- 
course looks  one  way  and  rows  another,  and  more  minds  the  design 
than  its  own  truth ;  and  most  commonly  will  be  so  ordered  that  it 
shall  please  the  company,  and  that  truth  or  honest  plainness  seldom 
does ;  or  there  is  a  bias  in  it,  which  the  more  of  weight  and  trans- 
portation it  hath,  the  less  it  hath  of  ingen\iity.  Non  credo  augnribti^ 
gui  aureU  rebus  divinanl^;  like  soothsayers,  men  speak  fine  words  to 
serve  ends,  and  then  they  are  not  believed,  or  at  last  are  found  liars, 
and  such  discourses  are  built  up  to  serve  the  ministries  or  pleasures 
of  the  company,  but  notliing  else.  Pride  and  flattery,  malice  and 
spite,  self-love  and  vanity,  these  usually  wait  upon  much  speaking ; 
and  the  reward  of  it  is,  that  the  persons  grow  contemptible  and  trou- 
blesome, they  engage  in  quarrels,  and  aie  troubled  to  answer  excep- 
tions ;  some  will  mistake  them,  and  some  will  not  believe  them,  and 


«  [Theocr.  ap.  Stob.  floril.  xxxvi.  20.]  '  prolubium.']     Accius  in  Andromed. — 

*  Supellex  ejus  gamilitas.— Comced.  [Apiid  Non.  Marcell ,  cap.  1.    Depropr. 
Vid.  Ter.  Pocn.  act  v.  sc.  3.  lin.  26,  7.]  scrm.,  in  voc.  '  Prolubiiun.'  p.  64.] 

*  Mulicbreingeniutnproluviuin.  [Leg. 

Una  laboranti  poterit  succurrere  lunap. — [ Juv.  vi.  443.  j 
'  [Prov.  X.  19.] 
•  [Nihil  credo  auguribus  qui  aurcs  verbis  divitant 
Alien^s,  suas  ut  auro  locupletcnt  domos.— L.  Accius  apud  Aul.  GcU.  xiv.  1.] 
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it  will  be  impossible  that  the  mind  should  be  perpetually  present  to  a 
perpetual  talker,  but  they  will  forget  truth  and  themselves,  and  their 
own  relations.  And  upon  this  account  it  is  that  the  doctors  of  the 
primitive  church  do  literally  expound  those  minatory  words  of  our 
blessed  Saviour,  '^Verily  I  say  unto  you,  of  every  idle  word  that  men 
shall  speak  they  shall  give  account  at  the  day  of  judgment^/'  and  by 
'idle  words'  they  understand  such  as  are  not  useful  to  edification 
and  instruction.  So  St.  Basil*;  ''So  great  is  the  danger  of  an  idle 
word,  that  though  a  word  be  in  its  own  kind  good,  yet  unless  it  be 
directed  to  the  edification  of  faith  he  is  not  free  from  danger  that 
mpeaks  it.''  To  this  purpose  are  the  words  of  St.  Gregory^;  "While 
the  tongue  is  not  restrained  from  idle  words,"  ad  temeritatem  8tuU<B 
increpationis  effranatur,  '  it  is  made  wild,  or  may  be  brought  forth  to 
rashness  and  folly:'  and  therein  lies  the  secret  of  the  reproof;  a  peri" 
culo  liber  non  est,  et  ad  temeritatem  efferatur,  'the  man  is  not  free  from 
danger,  and  he  may  grow  rash,'  and  foolish,  and  run  into  crimes, 
whilst  he  gives  his  tongue  the  reins,  and  lets  it  wander,  and  so  it 
may  be  fit  to  be  reproved,  though  in  its  nature  it  were  innocent.  I 
deny  not  but  sometimes  they  are  more  severe;  St.  Gregory*'  calls 
every  word  'vain'  or  'idle,'  quod  aut  ratione  juatce  necessitatis,  aui 
iniefitiofie  pia  utilitatis  caret;  and  St.  Hierome*  calls  it  'vain,'  quad 
sine  utilitate  et  loquentis  dicitur  et  audientis,  '  which  profits  neither 
the  speaker  nor  the  hearer.'  The  same  is  affirmed  by  St.  Chryso- 
stom™  and  Gregory  Nyssen"  upon  Ecclesiastes ;  and  the  same  seems 
intimated  in  the  word  k^vov  prj^xa,  or  /5^/xa  dpyov,  as  it  is  in  some 
copies,  '  every  word  that  is  idle,  or  empty  of  business.'  But  for  the 
stating  the  case  of  conscience,  I  have  these  things  to  say ; — 

1.  That  the  words  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  being  spoken  to  the  Jews, 
were  so  certainly  intended  as  they  best  and  most  commoidy  under- 
stood, and  by  'vain'  they  understood  'false'  or  'lying,'  not  'useless' 
or  'imprudent;'  and  yet  so,  though  our  blessed  Saviour  hath  not 
so  severely  forbidden  every  empty  insignificant  discourse,  yet  He 
hath  forbidden  every  lie,  though  it  be  in  genere  bonorum,  as  St.  Basil's 
expression  is ;  that  is,  '  though  it  be  in  the  intention  charitable,  or  in 
the  matter  innocent.' 

2.  "Of  every  idle  word  we  shall  give  account;"  but  yet  so,  that 
sometimes  the  KpCpxi,  '  the  judgment,'  shall  fall  upon  the  words,  not 
upon  the  persons ;  they  be  hay  and  stubble,  useless  and  impertinent, 
light  and  easy,  the  fire  shall  consume  them,  and  himself  sliall  escape 
with  that  loss ;  he  shall  then  have  no  honour,  no  fair  return  for  such 
discourses,  but  they  shall  with  loss  and  prejudice  be  rejected  and 
cast  away. 

''  Matt  xil  36.  1  In  Matt    xii.  [torn.  iv.  par.  1.  coL 

'   In  Reg.    brevior. — [§  23.  torn.  ii.  p.  50.] 

423.]  ™  In  Psalm  cxviii.  [Vid.  in  vers,  37. 

J   Moral.,  lib.  vii.— [cap.  17.   §  57,  8.  torn.  v.  p.  603  1).] 

torn.  i.  col.  239  sq.]  **  Cap.  1.  [Horn.  i.  toni.  i.  p.  376.] 

''  [Ubi  supr.] 
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8.  If  all  unprofitable  discourses  be  reckoned  for  idle  words  and 
put  upon  the  account^  yet  even  the  capacities  of  profit  are  so  large 
and  numerous^  that  no  man  hath  cause  to  complain  that  his  tongue 
is  too  much  restrained  by  this  severity.  For  in  all  the  ways  in  which 
he  can  do  himself  good  or  his  neighbour,  he  hath  his  liberty ;  he  is 
only  to  secure  the  words  from  being  directly  criminal,  and  himself 
from  being  arrested  with  a  passion,  and  then  he  may  reckon  it  lawful, 
even  upon  the  severest  account,  to  discourse  freely,  while  he  can  in- 
struct, or  while  he  can  please  his  neighbour ; 

Aut  prodesse  solent*,  aut  delectare;— »• 

while  himself  gets  a  fair  opinion  and  a  good  name,  apt  to  serve  ho- 
nest and  fair  purposes ;  he  may  discourse  himself  into  a  friendship, 
or  help  to  preserve  it ;  he  may  serve  the  works  of  art  or  nature,  of 
i  business  public  or  private,  the  needs  of  his  house  or  the  uses  of 
/  mankind ;  he  may  increase  learning,  or  confirm  his  notices,  cast  in 
his  symbol  of  experience  and  observation  till  the  particulars  may 
become  a  proverbial  sentence  and  a  rule ;  he  may  serve  the  ends  of 
civility  and  popular  addresses,  or  may  instruct  his  brother  or  him- 
self by  something  which  at  that  time  shall  not  be  reduced  to  a  pre- 
cept by  way  of  meditation,  but  is  of  itself  apt  at  another  time  to  do  it ; 
he  may  speak  the  praises  of  the  Lord  by  discoursing  of  any  of  the 
works  of  creation,  and  himself  or  his  brother  may  afterwards  remem- 
ber it  to  that  purpose ;  he  may  counsel  or  teach,  reprove  or  admonish, 
call  to  mind  a  precept,  or  disgrace  a  vice,  reprove  it  by  a  parable  or 
a  story,  by  way  of  idea  or  witty  representment ;  and  he  that  can  find 
talk  beyond  aU  this,  discourse  that  cannot  become  useful  in  any  one 
of  these  purposes,  may  well  be  called  a  prating  man,  and  expect  to 
give  account  of  his  folly  in  the  days  of  recompense. 

4.  Although  in  this  latitude  a  man's  discourses  may  be  free  and 
safe  from  judgment,  yet  the  man  is  not,  unless  himself  design  it  to 
good  and  wise  purposes ;  not  always  actually,  but  by  an  habitual  and 
general  purpose.  Concerning  which  he  may  by  these  measures  best 
take  his  accounts ;  first,  that  he  be  sure  to  speak  nothing  that  may 
minister  to  a  vice,  wiUingly  and  by  observation ;  secondly,  if  any  thing 
be  of  a  suspicious  and  dubious  nature,  that  he  decline  to  publish  it ; 
thirdly,  that  by  a  prudent  moral  care  he  watch  over  his  words,  that 
he  do  none  of  this  injury  and  unworthiness ;  fourthly,  that  he  ofi'er  up 
to  God  in  his  prayers  all  his  words,  and  then  look  to  it  that  he  speak 
nothing  unworthy  to  be  off'ered ;  fifthly,  that  he  often  interweave  dis- 
courses of  reUgion  and  glorifications  of  God,  instructions  to  his 
brother  and  ejaculations  of  his  own,  something  or  other  not  only  to 
sanctify  the  order  of  his  discourses,  but  to  call  him  back  into  retire- 
ment and  sober  thoughts,  lest  he  wander  and  be  carried  off  too  far 
into  the  wild  regions  of  impertinence;  and  this  ZenoP  calls  ykdcraav 

"  [Leg.  '  voluuf— Hor.  A.  P.  333.]  p  [Apud  Stob.  floril.  xxxvi.  23.] 
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€ls  vovv  dTr6pp€((u,  '  to  dip  our  tongues  in  understanding/  In  all 
other  cases  the  rule  is  good^ 

'either  keep  silence,  or  speak  something  that  is  better  than  it/ 
ri  aiyr\v  Kaipiov  ^  \6yov  iaftikiyiov,  so  Isocrates',  consonantly'  enough 
to  this  evangelical  precept ;  ^  a  seasonable  silence,  or  a  profitable  dis- 
course,' choose  you  whether;  for  whatsoever  cometh  of  more,  is  sin, 
or  else  is  folly  at  hand,  and  wiU  be  sin  at  distance.     Lastly, 

5.  This  account  is  not  to  be  taken  by  little  traverses  and  inter- 
courses of  speech,  but  by  greater  measures  and  more  discernible 
portions,  sucn  as  are  commensurate  to  valuable  portions  of  time ;  for 
however  we  are  pleased  to  throw  away  our  time,  and  are  weary  of 
many  parts  of  it,  yet  are  impatiently  troubled  when  all  is  gone ;  yet 
we  are  as  sure  to  account  for  every  considerable  portion  of  our  time 
as  for  every  sum  of  money  we  receive ;  and  in  this  it  was  that  St.  Ber- 
nard gave  caution.  Nemo  parvi  astimet  tempus  quod  in  verbis  cotuu^ 
mitur  otiosis^,  ^  let  no  man  think  it  a  light  matter  that  he  spend  his 
precious  time  in  idle  words  /  let  no  man  be  so  weary  of  what  flies 
away  too  fast  and  cannot  be  recalled,  as  to  use  arts  and  devices  to 
pass  the  time  away  in  vanity  which  might  be  rarely  spent  in  the 
interests  of  eternity.  Time  is  given  us  to  repent  in,  to  appease  the 
divine  anger,  to  prepare  for  and  hasten  to  the  society  of  angels,  to 
stir  up  our  slackened  wills  and  enkindle  our  cold  devotions,  to  weep 
for  our  daily  iniquities,  and  to  sigh  after  and  work  for  the  restitution 
of  our  lost  inheritance ;  and  the  reward  is  very  inconsiderable  that 
exchanges  all  this  for  the  pleasure  of  a  voluble  tongue.  And  indeed 
this  is  an  evil  that  cannot  be  avoided  by  any  excuse  that  can  be  made 
for  words  that  are  in  any  sense  idle,  though  in  all  senses  of  their  own 
nature  and  proper  relations  they  be  innocent ;  they  are  a  throwing 
away  something  of  that  which  is  to  be  expended  for  eternity,  ana 
put  on  degrees  of  folly  according  as  they  are  tedious  and  expensive  of 
time  to  no  good  purposes.  I  shall  not  after  all  this  need  to  reckon 
more  of  the  evil  consequent  to  the  vain  and  great  talker ;  but  if  these 
already  reckoned  were  not  a  heap  big  enough,  I  could  easily  add  this 
great  evil :  that  the  talking  man  makes  himself  artificially  deaf,  being 
like  a  man  in  the  steeple  when  the  bells  ring,  you  talk  to  a  deaf  man, 
though  you  speak  wisely ; 

OIk  \»  hwaiiir\y  fi^  ariyovra  irifiw\d»f€u 
ffo<povs  4ira»rr\wy  ayipl  fii}  <ro<p^  \6yovs  ** 

good  counsel  is  lost  upon  him,  and  he  hath  served  all  his  ends  when 
he  pours  out  whatsoever  he  took  in;  for  he  therefore  loaded  his  vessel, 
that  he  might  pour  it  forth  into  the  sea. 

''  [Kurip.  apud  Stob.  floril.  xxxiv.  1.1  385  B.] 

fvid.  Or.  i.  Uphs  Arifi6y.  p.  12.  §  42. J  "  Eurip.  [Apud  Plut.  de  garrul.,  init, 

'  ['  C'ousiantly,'  in  first  ed.]  —Stob.  floril.  iv.  30.] 
*  Serin,     dc    triplici    custodia. — [col. 
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These  and  many  more  evils,  and  the  perpetual  unavoidable  neces- 
sity of  sinning  by  much  talking,  hath  given  great  advantages  to 
silence,  and  made  it  to  be  esteemed  an  act  of  discipline  and  great 
religion.  St.  Romualdus"  upon  the  Syrian  mountain  severely 
kept  a  seven  years^  silence;  and  Thomas  Cantipratensis*  telk  of 
a  religious  person  in  a  monastery  in  Brabant  that  spake  not  one 
word  in  sixteen  years.  But  they  are  greater  examples  which  Palla- 
dius^  tells  of;  Ammona'  who  lived  with  three  thousand  brethren  in 
80  great  silence  as  if  he  were  an  anachoret ;  but  Theona'  was  silent 
for  thirty  years  together;  and  Johannes,  sumamed  Silentiarius*,  was 
silent  for  forty-seven  years.  But  this  morosity  and  sullemiess  is  so 
far  from  being  imitable  and  laudable,  that  if  there  were  no  direct 
prevarication  of  any  commands  expressed  or  intimated  in  scripture, 
yet  it  must  certainly  either  draw  with  it,  or  be  itself,  an  infinite  omis- 
sion of  duty ;  especially  in  the  external  glorifications  of  God,  in  the 
institution  or  advantages  of  others,  in  thanksgiving  and  pubUc  offices, 
and  in  all  the  effects  and  emanations  of  spiritual  mercy.  This  was  to 
make  amends  for  committing  many  sins  by  omitting  many  duties,  and 
instead  of  digging  out  the  offending  eye,  to  pluck  out  both  that  they 
might  neither  see  the  scandal  nor  the  duty ;  for  fear  of  seeing  what 
they  should  not,  to  shut  their  eyes  against  all  light.  It  was  more 
prudent  which  was  reported  of  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen^,  who  made 
silence  an  act  of  discipUne,  and  kept  it  a  whole  Lent  in  his  religious 
retirements,  Cujtis/acti  mei  si  causam  qrutris,  said  he  in  his  account 
he  gives  of  it,  idcirco  a  aermone  prorms  abslinui,  ut  sermonidits  meU 
moderari  discam  ;  '  I  then  abstained  wholly,  that  all  the  year  after  I 
might  be  more  temperate  in  my  talk/  This  was  in  him  an  act  of 
caution,  but  how  apt  it  was  to  minister  to  his  purpose  of  a  moderated 
speech  for  the  future  is  not  certain,  nor  the  philosophy  of  it  and 
natural  efficacy  easy  to  be  apprehended.  It  was  also  practised  by 
way  of  penance,  \^ith  indignation  against  the  foUies  of  the  tongue  and 
the  itch  of  prating ;  so  to  chastise  that  petulant  member,  as  if  there 
were  a  great  pleasure  in  prating,  which  when  it  grew  inordinate  it 
was  to  be  restrained  and  punished  like  other  lusts.  I  remember  it 
was  reported  of  St.  Paul  the  hermit  *=,  scholar  of  St.  Anthony,  that 
having  once  asked  whether  Christ  or  the  old  prophets  were  first,  he 
grew  so  ashamed  of  his  foolish  question  that  he  spake  not  a  word  for 
three  years  following  :  and  Sulpitius,  as  St.  Hierome**  reports  of  him, 
being  deceived  by  the  Pelagians  spoke  some  fond  things,  and  repent- 
ing of  it  held  his  tongue  to  his  dying  day,  ut  peccatum  quod  loquendo 

°  [In  vita  ejus  per  Petr.  Damian.  (Bol-  »»  [Ep.  cvii.,  et  Carra.  xxxiv.  lin.  11. 

land,  in  Febr.  vii.)  cap.  xvi.  §  79.]  torn,  ii  pp.  100,  881-.] 

'Lib.  ii.  cap.  13.  §  4.  p.  201.]  «  [Cognom. '  Simplex.' — RufBn.  apud 

Hist.  Laus.,  capp.  48,  60.]  llosweyd.  De  vitt.  patr.,  lib.  i.  cap.  30.] 

Leg.  *  Ammonas,' '  Theon.']  <*  [Seu   Oennad.   Dc  viria  illustr.  xx. 

_In  vita  ejus  per  Cyrill.  mon.  (Bol-  In  opp.  S.  Hieron.,  torn.  v.  col.  32.] 
land,  in  Mai.  xiii.)  cap.  iii.  §  28.] 
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cotttraserat  tacendo  penitus  emendaret.  Though  the  pious  mind  is  in 
such  actions  highly  to  be  regarded,  yet  I  am  no  way  persuaded  of 
the  prudence  of  such  a  deadness  and  Libitinarian  religion ; 

Murmura  cum  secum  et  rabiosa  silentia  rodunt*, 

SO  such  importune  silence  was  called,  and  understood  to  be  a  degree 
of  stupidity  and  madness ;  for  so  physicians  among  the  signs  of  that 
disease  in  dogs  place  their  not  barking ;  and  yet  although  the  excess 
and  unreasonableness  of  this  may  be  well  chastised  by  such  a  severe 
reproof,  yet  it  is  certain  in  silence  there  is  wisdom,  and  there  may  be 
deep  religion.  So  Aretceus  describing  the  life  of  a  studious  man, 
among  others  he  inserts  this,  they  are  &xpooi,  koI  h  v^&rriri  yripa- 
Xioi,  K<d  xm  iwoCas  Ka)</)04'^ 'without  colour,  pale  and  wise  when 
they  are  young,  and  by  reason  of  their  knowledge  silent'  as  mutes, 
and  dumb  as  the  Senpliian  frogs  b.  And  indeed  it  is  certain  great 
knowledge,  if  it  be  without  vanity,  is  the  most  severe  bridle  of  the 
tongue.  For  so  have  I  heard  that  all  the  noises  and  prating  of  the 
pool,  the  croaking  of  frogs  and  toads,  is  hushed  and  appeased  upon 
the  instant  of  bringing  upon  them  the  hght  of  a  candle  or  torch. 
Every  beam  of  reason  and  ray  of  knowledge  checks  the  dissolutions 
of  the  tongue.  But,  Ut  quisque  contemptissimus  et  nt  maxime  ludi' 
brio  est,  if  a  solutissinus  lingucB  est,  said  Seneca  **;  '  Every  man  as 
he  is  a  fool  and  contemptible,  so  his  tongue  is  hanged  loose;' 
being  like  a  bell,  in  which  there  is  nothing  but  tongue  and 
noise. 

Silence  therefore  is  the  cover  of  foUy,  or  the  effect  of  wisdom ;  but 
it  is  also  religious ;  and  the  greatest  mystic  rites  of  any  institution 
are  ever  the  most  solemn  and  the  most  silent ;  the  words  in  use  are 
almost  made  synonymous :  "  There  was  silence  made  in  heaven  for 
a  while,''  said  St.  John*,  who  noted  it  upon  occasion  of  a  great 
solemnity  and  mysterious  worshippings  or  revelations  to  be  made 
there. 

'  one  of  the  gods  is  within,'  said  Telemachus ;  upon  occasion  of 
which  his  father  reproved  his  talking ; 

ASrri  701  HiKti  itrrl  6(wy,  o1  ''OAv/iiroy  tx"**^^  ^* 

'  be  thou  also  silent  and  say  little ;  let  thy  soul  be  in  thy  hand,  and 
under  command;  for  tliis  is  the  rite  of  the  gods  above.'  And  I 
remember  that  when  Aristophanes*  describes  the  religion  in  the 
temple  of  ^sculapius, 

'O  irp6iro\oi  tivwVf  fju  ris  atffBriTCu  ^6<pov, 
trtyqivt 

•  fPer.c.  iii.  81.]  »•  fDc  const,  sap.  c.  xi.— t  i.  p.  408.] 

'  [Lege,  KoiM^ot.    Demorb.diut.ii.fi.]  '   [Rev.  viii.  1.] 

"c  [Aristot.    dc    mirab.   aiiscult.,   cap.  J  (  IIoiii.  Odyss.  t'.  40.] 
Ixxi.,  cuiu  nota  Bcckiiianni.]  [Plut.  670.]- 
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'the  priest  commanded  great  silence  when  the  mysteriousness  was 
nigh/  and  so  among  the  Romans  : 

Ite  igitur,  pueri,  Unguis  animisque  faventes, 
Sertaque  delubris  et  farra  imponite  cultris '. 

But  now  although  silence  is  become  religious,  and  is  wise,  and  reve- 
rend, and  severe,  and  safe,  and  quiet,  a8i>/ros,  koI  &Xvttos,  koI  ^<abv- 
vos,  as  Hippocrates"  affirms  of  it,  'without  thirst,  and  trouble,  and 
anguish;'  yet  it  must  be  icatpio?,  it  must  be  'seasonable,'  and  just, 
not  commenced  upon  chance  or  humour,  not  sullen  and  ill-natured, 
not  proud  and  full  of  fancy,  not  pertinacious  and  dead,  not  mad  and 
imcharitable,  nam  sic  etiam  tacuisse  nocet.  He  that  is  silent  in  a 
public  joy  hath  no  portion  in  the  festivity,  or  no  thankfulness  to  him 
that  gave  the  cause  of  it.  And  though  of  all  things  in  the  world  a 
prating  religion,  and  much  talk  in  holy  things,  does  most  profane  the 
mysteriousness  of  it,  and  dismantles  its  regards,  and  makes  cheap  its 
reverence,  and  takes  oflf  fear  and  awfubiess,  and  makes  it  loose  and 
garish,  like  the  laughters  of  drunkenness ;  yet  even  in  rcligioTi  tliere 
are  seasons  to  speak,  and  it  was  sometimes  'pain  and  grief"'  to 
David  to  be  silent ;  but  yet  although  tedious  and  dead  silence  hath 
not  a  just  measure  of  praise  and  wisdom ;  yet  the  worst  silence  of  a 
religious  person  is  more  tolerable  and  innocent  than  the  usual  pra- 
tings  of  the  looser  and  foolish  men.  Pone,  Domine,  cuitodiam  ari 
meo  et  ostium  circumstantia  labiis  meis,  said  David®,  'Put  a  guard, 
O  Lord,  unto  my  mouth,  and  a  door  unto  my  lips;'  upon  which  St. 
Gregory?  said  well,  Non  parietem  sed  ostium pedit  quod  viz,  aperitur 
et  clauditur,  '  he  did  not  ask  for  a  wall,  but  for  a  door ;  a  door  that 
might  open  and  shut :'  and  it  were  well  it  were  so :  Labia  tua  sicut 
vitta  cocdnea,  so  Christ  commends  His  spouse  in  the  Canticles <i,  'Thy 
lips  are  like  a  scarlet  hair-lace,'  that  is,  tied  up  with  modesty  from 
folly  and  dissolution.  For  however  that  few  people  offend  in  silence 
and  keeping  the  door  shut  too  much,  yet  in  opening  it  too  hastily, 
and  speaking  too  much  and  too  foolishly,  no  man  is  without  a  load 
of  guiltiness ;  and  some  mouths,  like  the  gates  of  death, 

Noctes  atque  dies  patent'  — 

'are  open  night  and  day,'  and  he  who  is  so  cannot  be  innocent.  It 
is  said  of  Cicero  he  never  spake  a  word  which  himself  would  fain 
have  recalled,  he  spake  nothing  that  repented  him  :  St.  Austin  in  his 
seventh*  epistle  to  Marcellinus  says  it  was  the  saying  of  a  fool  and  a 

*  [Juv.  xii.  83.]  "  [Ben.  cxliii.  §  iJ.  torn.   ii.  col.  464 
"  [Apud  Plut  de  garrul.  in  fin.  torn.      C. — B ut  the  sentence  is  as  follows  ; — Tul- 

viii.  p.  46.]  Hus, .  .'Nullum  unquani  verbum,'  iuquit 

n  fPs*  xxxix.  3.]  de  quodam,  'quod  revocare  vellet,  emi- 

•  f  Ps«  cxlL  3.]  sit*      Quae  quidem  iaus  quainvis  pr«- 
^  [Moral.,  lib.  vii.  cap.  17.  §  61.  torn.  i.  clarissima  videatur,  tamen  credibiiiur  est 

col.  242.]  de  niniium  fatuo,  quam  de  sapiente  por- 

1  [Cant.  iv.  3.]  fecto.] 

'  [Virg.  iCn.  vi.  127.] 
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sot,  not  of  a  wise  man ;  and  yet  I  have  read  the  same  thing  to  have 
been  spoken  by  the  famous  Abbat  Pambo*  in  the  primitive  church; 
and  if  it  could  be  well  said  of  this  man,  who  was  sparing  and  severe 
in  talk,  it  is  certain  it  could  not  be  said  of  the  other^  who  was  a  talk- 
ing, bragging  person. 


SEEMON  XXm. 

§  2.  The  consideration  hitherto  hath  been  of  the  imjnoderation  and 
general  excess  in  speaking,  without  descending  to  particular  cases : 
but  because  it  is  a  principle  and  parent  of  much  evil,  it  is  with  great 
caution  to  be  cured,  and  the  evil  consequents  will  quickly  disband. 
But  when  we  draw  near  to  give  counsel,  we  shall  find  that  upon  a 
talking  person  scarce  any  medicine  will  stick. 

1.  rlutarch"  advises  that  such  men  should  give  themselves  to 
writing,  that  making  an  issue  in  the  arm  it  should  drain  the  floods 
of  the  head ;  supposing  that  if  the  humour  were  any  way  ventexl,  the 
tongue  might  be  Drought  to  reason.  But  the  experience  of  the  world 
hath  confuted  this,  ana  when  Ligurinus  had  writ  a  poem  he  talked  of 
it  to  all  companies  he  came  in^;  but  however  it  can  be  no  hurt  to 
try,  for  some  have  been  cured  of  bleeding  at  the  nose  by  opening  a 
vein  in  the  arm. 

2.  Some  advise  that  such  persons  should  keep  company  with  their 
betters,  with  grave,  and  wise,  and  great  persons,  before  whom  men 
do  not  usually  bring  forth  all,  but  the  better  parts,  of  their  discourse : 
and  this  is  apt  to  give  assistance  by  the  help  of  modesty ;  and  might 
do  well,  if  men  were  not  apt  to  learn  to  talk  more  in  the  society  of 
the  aged,  and  out  of  a  desire  to  seem  wise  and  knowing  be  apt  to 
speak  before  their  opportunity. 

3.  Consideration  of  the  dangers  and  consequent  evils  hath  some 
efBcacy  in  nature  to  restrain  our  looser  talkings,  by  the  help  of  fear 
and  prudent  apprehensions.  ^Elian*  tells  of  the  geese  flying  over  the 
mountain  Taurus,  cScrTrcp  ifxPoKovres  (r(f)C<ri  aroixiov  hiaTriTovrai,  that 
for  fear  of  eagles  nature  hath  taught  them  to  carry  stones  in  their 
mouths  till  they  be  past  their  danger.  Care  of  ourselves,  desire  of 
reputation,  appetite  of  being  believed,  love  of  societies  and  fair  com- 
pliances, fear  of  quarrels  and  misinterpretation,  of  law-suits  and 
aflronts,  of  scorn  and  contempt,  of  infinite  sins,  and  consequently  the 
intolerable  wrath  of  God ;  these  are  the  great  endearments  of  prudent 
and  temperate  speech. 

4.  Some  advise  that  such  persons  should  change  their  speech  into 

*  [Pallad.,  Hist.  Laus.,  x. — Compare  "  [Mart.,  lib.  iii.  ep.  W.] 

liurnei'R  account  of  abp.  Leighton.]  "  [De  animal.,  lib.  v.  29.   Idem  me- 

■  [De  garrul.,  torn.  viii.  p.  44.]  morat  Pint,  de  gamil,  torn,  viil  p.  29.] 
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business  and  action :  and  it  were  well  if  they  changed  it  into  any 
good  things  for  then  the  evil  were  cured ;  but  action  and  business 
is  not  the  cure  alone,  unless  we  add  solitariness ;  for  the  experience 
oi  this  last  age  hath  made  us  to  feel  that  companies  of  working  peo- 
ple have  nursed  up  a  strange  religion ;  the  first,  second,  and  third 
part  of  which  is  talking  and  folly,  save  only  that  mischief,  and  pride, 
and  fighting,  came  in  the  retinue.  But  he  that  works,  and  works 
alone,  he  hath  employment,  and  no  opportunity :  but  this  is  but  a  cure 
of  the  symptom  and  temporary  effect,  but  the  disease  may  remain  yet ; 
therefore, 

5.  Some  advise  that  the  business  and  employment  of  the  tongue 
be  changed  into  religion;  and  if  there  be  B.pnmtus,  or  'itch^  of 
talking,  let  it  be  in  matters  of  rehgion,  in  prayers  and  pious  dis- 
courses, in  glorifications  of  God,  and  the  wise  sayings  of  scripture  and 
holy  men ;  this  indeed  will  secure  the  material  part,  and  make  that  the 
discourses  in  their  nature  shall  be  innocent.  But  I  fear  this  cure 
will  either  be  improper,  or  unsufficient.  For  in  prayers,  multitude  of 
words  is  sometime  foolish,  very  often  dangerous ;  and,  of  all  things 
in  the  world,  we  must  be  careful  we  bring  not  to  God  '  the  sacrifice 
of  fools  y/  and  the  talking  much  of  the  things  of  scripture  hath 
ministered  often  to  vanity  and  divisions.  But  therefore  whoever  will 
use  this  remedy  must  never  dwell  long  upon  any  one  instance,  but 
by  variety  of  holy  duties  entertain  himself ;  for  he  may  easily  exceed 
his  rule  in  any  thing,  but  in  speaking  honourably  of  God,  and  in 
that  let  him  eidarge  mmself  as  he  can;  he  shall  never  come  to  equal, 
much  less  to  exceed,  that  which  is  infinite. 

6.  But  some  men  will  never  be  cured  without  a  cancer  or  a  squinsy; 
and  such  persons  are  taught  by  all  men  what  to  do ;  for  if  they  would 
avoid  all  company  as  willingly  as  company  avoids  them,  they  might 
quickly  have  a  silence  great  as  midnight,  and  prudent  as  the  Spartan 
brevity.  But  God's  grace  is  suflBcient  to  all  that  will  make  use  of  it : 
and  there  is  no  way  for  the  cure  of  this  evil,  but  the  direct  obeying 
of  a  counsel,  and  submitting  to  the  precept,  and  fearing  the  divine 
threatening ;  always  remembering  that  "  of  every  word  a  man  speaks 
he  shall  give  account  at  the  day  of  judgment'.^'  I  pray  God  shew 
us  all  a  mercy  in  that  day,  and  forgive  us  the  sins  of  the  tongue. 
Amen. 

Cito  lutum  colligit  amnis  exundans,  said  St.  Ambrose  •^j-  let  your 
language  be  restrained  within  its  proper  channels  and  measures,  for 
'if  the  river  swells  over  the  banks,  it  leaves  uotliing  bA^dirt  and 
filthiness  behind:'  and  besides  the  great  evils  and  mischiefs  of  a 
wicked  tongue,  the  vain  tongue  and  the  trifling  conversation  luith 
some  proper  evils ; 

1,  stultiloquium,  or  '  speaking  like  a  fool :' 

'  TEccles.  V.  1.]  •  [De  oflSc  ministr.,  lib.  i.  cap.  3.  § 

•  [Matt  xii.  Z6.]  12.  torn.  ii.  coL  5.] 
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2,  scurrilUas,  or  '  immoderate  and  absurd  jesting  -/  and 

8,  revealing  secrets. 

I^RST,  concerning  stultiloquy  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  masters 
of  spiritual  life  mean  not  the  talk  and  useless  babble  of  weak  and 
ignorant  persons ;  because  in  their  proportions  they  may  serve  their 
little  mistaken  ends  of  civility  and  humanity  as  seemingly  to  them, 
as  the  strictest  and  most  observed  words  of  the  wiser ;  if  it  be  their 
best,  their  folly  may  be  pitied  but  not  reproved ;  and  to  them  there 
is  no  caution  to  be  added,  but  that  it  were  well  if  they  would  put  the 
bridle  into  the  hands  of  another,  who  may  give  them  chec^  when 
themselves  cannot ;  and  no  wisdom  can  be  required  or  useful  to  them 
but  to  suspect  themselves  and  choose  to  be  conducted  by  another. 
For  so  the  little  birds  and  laborious  bees,  who  having  no  art  and 
power  of  contrivance,  no  distinction  of  time  or  foresight  of  new  neces- 
sities, yet  being  guided  by  the  hand  and  counselled  by  the  wisdom 
of  the  supreme  Power,  their  Lord  and  ours,  do  things  with  ^eater 
niceness  and  exactness  of  art,  and  regularity  of  time,  and  certamty  of 
effect,  than  the  wise  counsellor,  who,  standing  at  the  back  of  the 
prince's  chair,  guesses  imperfectly,  and  counsels  timorously,  and 
thinks  by  interest,  and  determines  extrinsical  events  by  inward  and 
unconceming  principles ;  because  these  have  understanding,  but  it  ib 
less  than  the  infinity  of  accidents  and  contingences  without ;  but  the 
other  having  none,  are  wholly  guided  by  Him  that  knows  and  deter- ' 
mines  all  things :  so  it  is  in  the  imperfect  designs  and  actions  and 
discourses  of  weaker  people;  if  they  can  be  ruled  by  an  understanding 
without  when  they  have  none  witriin,  they  shall  receive  this  advan- 
tage, that  their  own  passions  shall  not  transport  their  minds,  and  the 
divisions  and  weakness  of  their  own  sense  and  notices  shall  not  make 
them  uncertain  and  indeterminate;  and  the  measures  they  shall 
walk  by  shall  be  disinterest,  and  even,  and  dispassionate,  and  full  of 
observation. 

But  that  which  is  here  meant  by  stultiloquy,  or  foolish  speaking, 
is  the  lubricum  verbi,  as  St.  Ambrose  calls  it,  the  '  slipping  with  the 
tongue**;'  which  prating  people  often  suffer,  whose  discourses  betray 
the  vanity  of  their  spirit,  and  discover  '  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart^^.' 
For  no  prudence  is  a  sufficient  guard,  or  can  always  stand  in  excubiis, 
'  still  watching,'  when  a  man  is  in  perpetual  floods  of  talk  :  for  pru- 
dence attends  after  the  manner  of  an  angel's  ministry;  it  is  de- 
spatched on  messages  from  God,  and  drives  away  enemies,  and  placea 
guards,  and  calls  upon  the  man  to  awake,  and  bids  him  send  out 
spies  and  observers,  and  then  goes  about  his  own  ministries  above : 
but  an  angel  does  not  sit  by  a  man,  as  a  nurse  by  the  baby's  cradle, 
watching  every  motion,  and  the  lighting  of  a  fly  upon  the  child's  lip<> : 
and  so  is  prudence ;  it  gives  us  rules,  and  proportions  out  our  measures, 
and  prescribes  us  cautions,  and  by  general  influences  orders  our  par- 

^  [Eicliis.  XX.  18.]  "  [1  Pet.  Hi.  4.]  '^  [Sec  p.  205  above.] 
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ticulars ;  but  lie  that  is  given  to  talk  cannot  be  secured  by  all  this ; 
the  emissions  of  his  tongue  are  beyond  the  general  figures  and  lines 
of  rule ;  and  he  can  no  more  be  wise  in  every  period  of  a  long  and 
running  talk,  than  a  lutanist  can  deliberate  and  make  every  motion 
of  his  hand  by  the  division  of  his  notes  to  be  chosen  and  distinctly 
voluntary.  And  hence  it  comes  that  at  every  comer  of  the  mouth  a 
folly  peeps  out,  or  a  mischief  creeps  in.  A  little  pride  and  a  great 
deal  of  vanity  will  soon  escape,  while  the  man  minds  the  sequel  of 
his  talk,  and  not  that  ugliness  of  humour  which  the  severe  man  that 
stood  by  did  observe  and  was  ashamed  of.  Do  not  many  men  talk 
themselves  into  anger,  screwing  up  themselves  with  dialogues  and 
fancy,  till  they  forget  the  colnpany  and  themselves  ?  And  some  men 
hate  to  be  contraoicted  or  interrupted,  or  to  be  discovered  in  their 
folly;  and  some  men  being  a  little  conscious,  and  not  striving  to 
amend  it  by  silence,  they  make  it  worse  by  discourse ;  a  long  story  of 
themselves,  a  tedious  praise  of  another  collaterally  to  do  themselves 
advantage,  a  declamation  against  a  sin  to  undo  the  person  or  oppress 
the  reputation  of  their  neighbour,  unseasonable  repetition  of  that 
which  neither  profits  nor  delights,  trifling  contentions  about  a  goat's 
beard  or  the  blood  of  an  oyster,  anger  and  animosity,  spite  and  rage, 
scorn  and  reproach  begun  upon  questions  which  concern  neither  of 
the  htigants,  fierce  disputations,  strivings  for  what  is  past  and  for 
what  shall  never  be ;  these  are  the  events  of  the  loose  and  unwary 
tongue ;  which  are  like  6ies  and  gnats  upon  the  margent  of  a  pool, 
they  do  not  sting  like  an  aspic  or  bite  deep  as  a  bear,  yet  they  can 
vex  a  man  into  a  fever  and  impatience,  and  make  him  uncapable  of 
rest  and  counsel. 

The  SECOND  is  scurrility,  or  foolish  jesting.  This  the  apostle 
BO  joins  with  the  former  ^uapoXoyCa,  '  foolish  speaking,  and  jestings 
which  are  not  convenient*,'  that  some  think  this  to  be  explicative 
of  the  other,  and  that  St.  Paul  using  the  word  ^vrpair^XLa,  which  all 
men  before  his  time  used  in  a  good  sense,  means  not  that  which 
indeed  is  witty  and  innocent,  pleasant  and  apt  for  institution,  but 
that  which  fools  and  parasites  call  cvrpaTreXta,  but  indeed  is  iioapo- 
koyia ;  what  they  called  facetiousness  and  pleasant  wit  is  indeed  to  all 
wise  persons  a  mere  stultiloquy,  or  talking  like  a  fool ;  and  that 
kind  of  jesting  is  forbidden.  Ajid  indeed  I  am  induced  fully  to  this 
understanding  of  St.  Paul's  words  by  the  conjunctive  particle  ?)  which 
he  uses ;  Koi  alayfiSrqSi  kcX  fuapokoyCa  rj  €VTpa'ir€\la,  '  and  filthiness, 
and  fooUsh  talking  'or'  jesting;'  just  as  in  the  succeeding  verse 
he  joins  ijcaOapaCa  rj  irX^ove^Ca,  ' uncleanness/  so  we  read  it,  'or 
covetousness /  one  explicates  the  other;  for  by  ' covetousness'  is 
meant  any  defraudation;'  Ttk^oviKTr)^,  fraudator,  so  St.  Cyprian* 
renders  it:  and  TrXcorcKTcu;  St, Hierome  derives  firom  itXiov  Ix^w, 

«»  Eph.  T.  4.  •  [Ep.  Iv.  ad  Antonian.  p.  113.] 
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'  to  take  more  than  a  man  should ;'  and  therefore  when  St.  Paul 
said,  'Let  no  man  circumvent  his  brother  in  any  matter/  he  ex- 
pounds it 8  of  adultery ;  and  in  this  very  place  he  renders  irXeov^^Caif, 
sluprum,  'lust;'  and  indeed  it  is  usual  in  scripture  that  covetous- 
ness,  being  so  universal,  so  original  a  crime,  such  a  prolific  sin, 
be  called  by  all  the  names  of  those  sins  by  which  it  is  either 
punished,  or  to  which  it  tempts,  or  whereby  it  is  nourished;  and 
as  here  it  is  called  '  uncleanness'  or  '  corruption,'  so  in  another  place 
it  is  called  '  idolatry.'  But  to  return ;  this  jesting  which  St.  Paul 
reproves  is  a  direct  fio)pokoyCa,  or  the  jesting  of  mimics  and  players, 
that  of  the  fool  in  the  play,  which  in  those  times  and  long  before 
and  long  after  were  of  that  licentiousness  that  they  would  abuse 
Socrates  or  Aristides;  and  because  the  rabble  were  the  laughers, 
they  knew  how  to  make  them  roar  aloud  with  a  slovenly  and  wanton 
word,  when  they  understood  not  the  salt  and  ingenuity  of  a  witty 
and  useful  answer  or  reply ;  as  is  to  be  seen  in  the  intertextures  of 
Aristophanes'  comedies.  But  in  pursuance  of  this  of  St.  Paul,  the 
fathers  of  the  church  have  been  very  severe  in  their  censures  of  this 
liberty.  St,  Ambrose  forbids  all;  Nbn  solum  prqfusos,  sed  eliam 
omnes  jocos  declinandoa  arbitror,  '  not  only  the  looser  jestings,  but 
even  all,  are  to  be  avoided  *• :'  nay,  licei  interdum  honesta  joca  et 
suavia  unt,  tamen  ah  ecclesuB  ahhorrent  regula,  *  the  church  allows 
them  not,  though  they  be  otherwise  honest  and  pleasant;  for  how 
can  we  use  those  things  we  find  not  in  holy  scriptures  ?'  St.  Basil* 
gives  reason  for  this  severity ;  Jocus  facit  animam  remissam  et  erga 
pracepta  Dei  negligentem  ;  and  indeed  that  cannot  be  denied ;  those 
persons  whose  souls  are  dispersed  and  ungathered  by  reason  of  a 
wanton  humour  of  intemperate  jesting,  are  apt  to  be  trifling  in  their 
religion.  St.  Hierome^  is  of  the  same  opimon,  and  adds  a  command- 
ment of  a  full  authority,  if  at  least  the  record  was  right;  for  he 
quotas  a  saying  of  our  blessed  Saviour  out  of  the  gospel  of  the 
Xazarenes ;  Nunquam  lali  sitis  nisi  cum  fratrem  veitrum  in  carp- 
tale  videriiis,  'never  be  merry  but  when  you  see  your  brother  in 
charity  :'  and  when  you  are  merry,  St.  James  hath  appointed  a 
proper  expression  of  it,  and  a  fair  entertainment  to  the  passion ;  "  If 
any  man  be  merry,  let  him  sing  psalms**."  But  St.  Bernard',  who  is 
also  strict  in  this  particular,  yet  ho  adds  the  temper ;  though  jesting 
be  not  fit  for  a  Christian,  hiterdum  tamen  si  incidant,  /erenda 
fortassis,  referenda  nunquam ;  magis  interveniendum  caute  et  pru^ 
denter  nugacitati ;  'if  they  seldom  happen,  they  are  to  be  borne, 
but  never  to  be  returned  and  made  a  business  of,  but  we  must 

«  [S.  Hieron.  in  Eph.  iv.  17  sqq.  et  in  •  [Admonit  ad  fil.  «pir.,  §  10. — torn, 

V.  3  ct  5.  tom.  iv.  par.  1.  coll.  369,  80,  ii.  append,  p.  711,  col.  2  li.] 

2]  J  [In  Eph.  V.  4.  t.  iv.  pt.  1.  col.  880.] 

n  De   offic.    ministr.   [lib.  i    c«p.  23.  \  [Chap.  v.  13.] 

§  102,  3.  tom.  ii.  col.  29.]  *  [De  con^iid.,  lib.  iii.  c.  13.  cul.  87 It.] 
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rather  interpose  warily  and  prudently  to  hinder  the  growth  and 
progress  of  the  trifle/ 

But  concerning  this  case  of  conscience  we  are  to  remember,  these 
holy  persons  found  jesting  to  be  a  trade" ;  such  were  the  ridicularii 
among  the  Bomans,  and  the  ycXooroTrotol  among  the  Greeks;  and 
this  trade,  besides  its  own  unworthiness,  was  mingled  with  infinite 
impieties ;  and  in  the  institution  and  in  all  the  circumstances  of  its 
practice  was  not  only  against  all  prudent  severity,  but  against 
modesty  and  chastity,  and  was  a  license  in  disparagement  of  virtue, 
and  the  most  excellent  things  and  persons  were  by  it  undervalued ; 
that  in  this  throng  of  evil  circumstances  finding  a  humour  placed 
which  without  infinite  wariness  could  never  pretend  to  innocence, 
it  is  no  wonder  they  forbad  all ;  and  so  also  did  St.  Paul  upon  the 
same  account.  And  in  the  same  state  of  reproof  to  this  day  are 
all  that  do  as  they  did :  such  as  are  professed  jesters,  people  that 
play  the  fool  for  money,  whose  employment  and  study  is  to  unclothe 
themselves  of  the  covers  of  reason  or  modesty,  that  they  may  be 
laughed  at.  And  let  it  be  considered  how  miserable  every  sinner 
is,  if  he  does  not  deeply  and  truly  repent ;  and  when  the  man  is 
wet  with  tears,  and  covered  with  sorrow,  crying  out  mightily  against 
his  sins,  how  ugly  will  it  look  when  this  is  remembered  the  next 
day  that  he  plays  the  fool,  and  raises  his  laughter  louder  than  his 
prayers  and  yesterda/s  groans,  for  no  interest  but  that  he  may  eat  ? 
A  penitent  and  a  je^r  is  like  a  Grecian  piece  of  money,  on  which 
were  stamped  a  Helena  on  one  side,  and  a  Hecuba  on  the  other, 
a  rose  and  a  deadly  aconite,  a  Paris  and  an  jEsop;  nothing  was 
more  contrary  :  and  upon  this  account  this  folly  was  reproved  by 
St.  Hierome",  Verum  et  hac  a  sancCis  viris  penittis  propellenda,  quibus 
magis  convenit  flere  atque  Itcgere,  '  weeping,  and  penitential  sorrow, 
and  the  sweet  troubles  of  pity  and  compassion,  become  a  holy 
person,'  much  better  than  a  scurrilous  tongue. 

But  the  whole  state  of  this  question  is  briefly  this ; 

1.  If  jesting  be  unseasonable,  it  is  also  intolerable; 

2.  If  it  be  immoderate,  it  is  criminal,  and  a  little  tiling  here 
makes  the  excess;  it  is  so  in  the  confines  of  folly,  that  as  soon  as 
it  is  out  of  doors  it  is  in  the  regions  of  sin. 

3.  If  it  be  in  an  ordinary  person,  it  is  dangerous ;  but  if  in  an 
eminent,  a  consecrated,  a  wise,  and  extraordinary  person,  it  is  scan- 
dalous;  Inter  saculares  ntiga  sunt  in  ore  sacerdotis  blasphernuey 
so  St.  BemardP. 

4.  If  the  matter  be  not  of  an  indiflerent  nature,  it  becomes  sinful 

"»  Vide  S.  Chrysost  in  Matth.,  hoiii.  vi.  *•  [Vet  proverb. — Erasm.  adag.,  chil. 

[§  6  sqq.  torn.  vii.  p.  96  sqq.]  i.  cent.  5.  prov.  Ixx,] 

■  [Vid.  not.  i  supr.]  f  [Vid.  not  1,  Pupr  ] 
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by  giving  countenance  to  a  vice,  or  making  virtue  to  become  ridi- 
culous. 

5.  If  it  be  not  watched  that  it  complies  with  all  that  hear,  it 
becomes  offensive  and  injurious. 

6.  If  it  be  not  intended  to  fair  and  lawful  purposes,  it  is  sour 
in  the  using.  .    . 

7.  If  it  be  frequent,  it  combines  and  clusters  into  a  forinalsin.     ' 

8.  If  it  mingles  with  any  sin,  it  puts  on  the  naittire  of  that  new 
unworthiness,  beside  the  proper  ugliness  of  the  tbillg  Itself*     AhjJL  ' 
after  all  these,  when  can  it  be  lawful  or  apt  for  christian  enteirUdo^ 
ment? 

The  ecclesiastical  history  reports  that  many  jests  passed  between 
St.  Anthony **  the  father  of  the  hermits,  and  his  scholar  St.  Paul; 
and  St.  Hilarion*i  is  reported  to  have  been  very  pleasant,  and  of  a 
facete,  sweet,  and  more  lively  conversation;  and  indeed  plaisance, 
and  joy,  and  a  lively  spirit,  and  a  pleasant  conversation,  and  the 
innocent  caresses  of  a  charitable  humanity  is  not  forbidden ;  plenum 
tamen  suavitatu  etgrati(B  sennonem  non  esse  indecorum,  St.  Ambrose' 
aflirmed;  and  here  in  my  text  our  conversation  is  commanded  to 
be  such,  Iva  h^  xi^piv,  *  that  it  may  minister  grace,'  that  is,  favour, 
complacence,  cheerfulness;  and  be  acceptable  and  pleasant  to  the 
hearer :  and  so  must  be  our  conversation ;  it  must  be  as  far  from 
suUenness  as  it  ought  to  be  from  lightness,  and  a  cheerful  spirit  is 
the  best  convoy  for  religion;  and  though  sadness  does  in  some 
cases  become  a  Christian,  as  being  an  index  of  a  pious  mind,  of 
compassion,  and  a  wise,  proper  resentment  of  things,  yet  it  serves 
but  one  end,  being  useful  in  the  only  instance  of  repentance ;  and 
hath  done  its  greatest  works  not  when  it  weeps  and  sighs,  but  when 
it  hates  and  grows  careful  against  sin.  But  cheerAilness  and  a 
festival  spirit  fills  the  soul  full  of  harmony,  it  composes  music  for 
churches  and  hearts,  it  makes  and  publishes  glorifications  of  God, 
it  produces  thankfulness,  and  serves  the  ends  of  charity :  and  when 
the  oil  of  gladness  runs  over,  it  makes  bright  and  tall  emissions  of 
light  and  holy  fires,  reaching  up  to  a  cloud,  and  making  joy  round 
about :  and  therefore  since  it  is  so  innocent,  and  may  be  so  pious 
and  full  of  holy  advantage,  whatsoever  can  innocently  minister  to 
this  holy  joy  does  set  forward  the  work  of  religion  and  charity.  And 
indeed  charity  itself,  which  is  the  vertical  top  of  all  religion,  is 
nothing  else  but  an  union  of  joys  concentred  in  the  heart,  and  re- 
flected from  all  the  angles  of  our  life  and  entercourse.  It  is  a  rejoic- 
ing in  God,  a  gladness  in  our  neighbour's  good,  a  pleasure  in  doing 
good,  a  rejoicing  with  him ;  and  without  love  we  cannot  have  any 
joy  at  all.  It  is  this  that  makes  children  to  be  a  pleasure,  and 
friendship  to  be  so  noble  and  divine  a  thing ;  and  upon  this  account 

I  [In  vitt.  eorum  per  S.  Hieron.,  opp.,  '  [Ed.  Erasm. — De  Off  ministr.,  Ubb 

torn.  iv.  part.  2.  coll.  72  sqq.]  i.  cap.  23.  torn.  i.  p.  19.] 
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it  is  certain  that  all  that  which  can  innocently  make  a  man  cheerful, 
does  also  make  him  charitable;  for  grief,  and  age,  and  sickness, 
and  weariness,  these  are  peevish  and  troublesome;  but  mirth  and 
cheerfulness  is  content,  and  civil,  and  compliant,  and  communi- 
cative, and  loves  to  do  good,  and  swells  up  to  felicity  only  upon  the 
wings  of  charity.  In  this  account,  here  is  pleasure  enough  for  a 
Christian  in  present;  and  if  a  facete  discourse,  and  an  amicable 
friendly  mirth,  can  refresh  the  spirit,  and  take  it  off  from  the  vile 
temptations  of  peevish,  despairing,  uncomplying  melancholy,  it  must 
needs  be  innocent  and  commendable.  And  we  may  as  well  be 
refreshed  by  a  clean  and  a  brisk  discourse,  as  by  the  air  of  Cam- 
panian  wines ;  and  our  faces  and  our  heads  may  as  well  be  anointed 
and  look  pleasant  with  wit  and  friendly  entercourse,  as  with  the  fat 
of  the  balsam-tree ;  and  such  a  conversation  no  wise  man  ever  did, 
or  ought  to  reprove.  But  when  the  jest  hath  teeth  and  nails,  biting 
or  scratching  our  brother,  when  it  is  loose  and  wanton,  when  it  is 
unseasonable,  and  much,  or  many,  when  it  serves  ill  purposes  or 
spends  better  time,  then  it  is  the  drunkenness  of  the  soul,  and 
makes  the  spirit  fly  away  seeking  for  a  temple  where  the  mirth  and 
the  music  is  solemn  and  religious. 

But  above  all  the  abuses  which  ever  dishonoured  the  tongues  of  men, 
nothing  more  deserves  the  whip  of  an  exterminating  angel,  or  the 
stings  of  scorpions,  than  profane  jesting :  which  is  a  bringing  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  to  partake  of  the  follies  of  a  man ;  as  if  it  were  not 
enough  for  a  man  to  be  a  fool,  but  the  wisdom  of  God  must  be 
brought  into  those  horrible  scenes.  He  that  makes  a  jest  of  the  words 
of  scripture  or  of  holy  things,  plays  with  thunder,  and  kisses  the 
mouth  of  a  cannon  iust  as  it  belches  fire  and  death ;  he  stakes  heaven 
at  spurn-point*,  and  trips  cross  and  pile*  whether  ever  he  shall  see 
the  face  of  God  or  no ;  ne  laughs  at  oamnation,  while  he  had  rather 
lose  God  than  lose  his  jest;  nay,  which  is  the  horror  of  all,  he  makes 
a  jest  of  God  himself,  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  to 
become  ridieulou&  Some  men  use  to  read  scripture  on  their  knees, 
and  many  with  their  heads  uncovered,  and  all  good  men  with  fear 
and  trembling,  with  reverence  and  grave  attention.  '^  Search  the 
scriptures,  for  therein  you  hope  to  have  life  eternal^;"  and  ''all 
scripture  is  written  by  inspiration  of  Gk)d,  and  is  fit  for  instruction, 
for  reproof,  for  exhortation,  for  doctrine*,"  not  for  jesting ;  but  he 
that  makes  that  use  of  it  had  better  part  with  his  eyes  in  jest,  and 
give  his  heart  to  make  a  tennis-ball ;  and,  that  I  may  speak  the  worst 
Sling  in  the  world  of  it,  it  is  as  like  the  materi^d  part  of  the  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  jeering  of  a  man  is  to  abusing  him ;  and  no 
man  can  use  it  but  he  that  wants  wit  and  manners  as  well  as  he 
wants  religion. 

•  [*  To  play  at  ppunie  poynte,*  is  used  Lund.  1626.] 

by  Sir  T.  More,  Confutation  of  Tyndall,  '  [Or*  Head  ort^il.'  See  vol.  vi.  p.  187.] 

book  iv.  Worka,  p.  576. — Also  in  an  old  •  [John  v.  SO.] 
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The  THIRD  instance  of  the  vain,  trifling  conversation  and  immode- 
rate talking,  is  revealing  secrets ;  which  is  a  dismantling  and  renting 
off  the  robe  from  the  privacies  of  human  entercourse ;  and  it  is  worse 
than  denying  to  restore  that  which  was  intrusted  to  our  charge ;  for 
this  not  only  injures  his  neighbour's  right,  but  throws  it  away,  and 
exposes  it  to  his  enemy ;  it  is  a  denying  to  give  a  man  his  own  arms, 
and  delivering  them  to  another  by  whom  he  shall  suffer  mischief. 
He  that  intrusts  a  secret  to  his  friend  goes  thither  as  to  a  sanctuary, 
and  to  violate  the  rites  of  that  is  sacrilege,  and  profanation  of  friena- 
ship,  which  is  the  sister  of  religion  and  the  mother  of  secular  blessing ; 
a  thing  so  sacred  that  it  changes  a  kingdom  into  a  church,  and 
makes  interest  to  be  piety,  and  justice  to  become  religion.  But  this 
mischief  grows  according  to  the  subject  matter  and  its  effect;  and 
the  tongue  of  a  babbler  may  crush  a  man's  bones,  or  break  his  for- 
tune upon  her  own  wheel ;  and  whatever  the  effect  be,  yet  of  itself  it 
is  the  betraying  of  a  trust,  and  by  reproach  oftentimes  passes  on  to 
intolerable  calamities,  like  a  criminal  to  his  scaffold  tnrough  the 
execrable  gates  of  cities^ ;  and  though  it  is  infinitely  worse  that  the 
secret  is  laid  open  out  of  spite  or  treachery,  yet  it  is  more  foolish 
when  it  is  discovered  for  no  other  end  but  to  serve  the  itch  of  talking, 
or  to  seem  to  know,  or  to  be  accounted  worthy  of  a  trust;  for  so 
some  men  open  their  cabinets,  to  shew  only  that  a  treasure  is  laid  up, 
and  that  themselves  were  valued  by  their  friend  when  they  were 
thought  capable  of  a  secret ;  but  they  shall  be  so  no  more,  for  he 
that  by  that  means  goes  in  pursuit  of  reputation,  loses  the  substance 
by  snatching  at  the  shadow,  and  by  desiring  to  be  thought  worthy  of 
a  secret  proves  himself  unworthy  of  friendship  or  society.  Davila* 
tells  of  a  French  marquis,  young  and  fond,  to  whom  the  duke  of 
Guise  had  conveyed  notice  of  the  intended  massacre ;  which  when  he 
had  whispered  into  the  king's  ear  where  there  was  no  danger  of  pub- 
lication, but  only  would  seem  a  person  worthy  of  «such  a  trust,  he  was 
instantly  murdered,  lest  a  vanity  like  that  might  unlock  so  horrid  a 
mystery.  1  have  nothing  more  to  add  concerning  this,  but  that  if 
this  vanity  liappens  in  the  matters  of  religion,  it  puts  on  some  new 
circumstances  of  deformity :  and  if  he  that  ministers  to  the  souls  of 
men,  and  is  appointed  to  "  restore  him  that  is  overtaken  in  a  fault V* 
shall  publish  the  secrets  of  a  conscience,  he  prevaricates  the  bands  of 
nature  and  religion ;  instead  of  a  father,  he  turns  ^  an  accuser,'  a 
biifioXos,  he  weakens  the  hearts  of  the  penitent,  and  drives  the  re- 
penting man  from  his  remedy  by  making  it  to  be  intolerable ;  and  so 
religion  becomes  a  scandal,  and  his  duty  is  made  his  disgrace,  and 
Christ's  yoke  does  bow  his  head  unto  the  ground,  and  the  secrets  of 
tlie  Spirit  pass  into  the  shames  of  the  world,  and  all  the  sweetnesses  by 
which  the  severity  of  the  duty  are  alleviated  and  made  easy  are  im- 

'     riut.  de  curios.,  torn.  viii.  p.  58.] 
'   1  Lib.  \.  ad  anil.  1571,  torn.  i.  p.  269.]  *  [Gal.  vi.  1  j 
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bittered  and  become  venomous  by  the  tongue  of  a  talking  fool. 

Valerius  Soranus**  was  put  to  death  by  the  old  and  braver  Romans^  oh 

meritum  prof  ana  vods,  quod  contra  interdictum  Ronue  fwmen  eloqui 

fuit  au9U8,  '  because  by  prating  he  profaned  the  secret  of  their  reli- 

E'on,  and  told  abroad  that  name  of  the  city '  which  the  Tuscan  rites 
kd  commanded  to  be  concealed^  lest  the  enemies  of  the  people 
should  call  from  them  their  tutelar  gods^  which  they  could  not  do 
but  by  telling  the  proper  relation.  And  in  Christianity  all  nations 
have  consented  to  disgrace  that  priest  who  loves  the  pleasure  of  a 
fooFs  tongue  before  the  charity  oi  souls,  and  the  arts  of  the  Spirit, 
and  the  nobleness  of  the  rehgion ;  and  they  have  inflicted  upon  him 
all  the  censures  of  the  church  wliich  in  the  capacity  of  an  ecclesias- 
tical person  he  can  suffer. 

These  I  reckon  as  the  proper  evils  of  the  vain  and  trifling  tongue ; 
for  though  the  effect  passes  into  further  mischief,  yet  the  original  is 
weakness  and  folly,  and  all  that  unworthiness  which  is  not  yet  arrived 
at  malice.  But  hither  also  upon  the  same  account  some  other  irre- 
gularities of  speech  are  reducible,  which^although  they  are  of  a  mixed 
nature,  yet  are  properly  acted  by  a  vain  and  a  loose  tongue,  and  there- 
fore here  may  be  considered  not  improperly. 

1.  The  first  is  common  swearing,  against  which  St.  Chrysostom 
spends  twenty  homilies :  and  by  the  numoer  and  weight  of  arguments 
hath  left  this  testimony,  that  it  is  a  foolish  vice,  but  hard  to  be  cured ; 
infinitely  unreasonable,  but  strangely  prevailing;  almost  as  much 
without  remedy  as  it  is  without  pleasure ;  for  it  enters  first  by  folly, 
and  grows  by  custom,  and  dwells  with  carelessness,  and  is  nursed  by 
irreligion,  and  want  of  the  fear  of  God ;  it  profanes  the  most  holy 
things,  and  mingles  dirt  with  the  beams  of  the  sun,  follies  and  -trifling 
talk  interweaved  and  knit  together  with  the  sacred  name  of  God ;  it 
placeth  the  most  excellent  of  things  in  the  meanest  and  basest  circum- 
stances, it  brings  the  secrets  of  heaven  into  the  streets,  dead  men's 
bones  into  the  temple.  Nothing  is  a  greater  sacrilege  than  to  prosti- 
tute the  great  name  of  God  to  the  petulancy  of  an  idle  tongue,  and 
blend  it  as  an  expletive  to  fill  up  the  emptiness  of  a  weak  discourse. 
The  name  of  God  is  so  sacred,  so  mighty,  that  it  rends  mountains,  it 
opens  the  bowels  of  the  deepest  rocks,  it  casts  out  devils,  and  makes 
hell  to  tremble,  and  fills  all  the  regions  of  heaven  with  joy;  the  name  of 
God  is  our  strength  and  confidence,  the  object  of  our  worshippings  and 
the  security  of  all  our  hopes ;  and  when  God  had  given  Himself  a 
name,  and  immured  it  with  dread  and  reverence,  like  the  garden  of 
Eden  with  the  swords  of  cherubims,  and  none  durst  speak  it  but  he 
whose  lips  were  hallowed,  and  that  at  holy  and  solemn  times,  in  a 
most  holy  and  solemn  place,  I  mean  the  high-priest  of  the  Jews  at 
the  solemnities  when  he  entered  into  the  sanctuary ;  then  He  taught 
all  the  world  the  majesty  and  veneration  of  His  name ;  and  therefore 

b  [Solin.  (Polyhist.,  cap.  L  §  5.  p.  10.)  post  Plut.  Qusest  rom.,  torn.  vii.  p.  126.] 
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it  was  that  God  made  restraints  upon  our  conceptions  and  expressions 
of  Him  :  and  as  He  was  infinitely  curious  that  from  all  the  appear- 
ances He  made  to  them  they  shoidd  not  depict  or  engrave  any  image 
of  Him ;  so  He  took  care  that  even  the  tongue  should  be  restrained, 
and  not  to  be  too  free  in  forming  images  and  representments  of  His 
name ;  and  therefore  as  God  drew  their  eyes  from  vanity  by  putting 
His  name  amongst  them  and  representing  no  shape ;  so  even  when 
He  had  put  His  name  amongst  them,  He  took  it  off  from  the  tongue 
and  placed  it  before  the  eye;  for  Jehovah  was  so  written  on  the 
priest's  mitre  that  all  might  see  and  read,  but  none  speak  it  but  the 
priest.  But  besides  all  this  there  is  one  great  thing  concerning  the 
name  of  God  beyond  all  that  can  be  spoken  or  imagined  else ;  and 
that  is,  that  when  God  the  Father  was  pleased  to  pour  forth  all  His 
glories,  and  imprint  them  upon  His  holy  Son  in  His  exaltation,  it 
was  by  giving  Him  His  holy  name,  the  tetragrammaton,  or  Jehovah, 
made  articulate'' ;  to  signi^  '  God  manifested  in  the  flesh  /  and  so 
He  wore  the  character  of  God,  and  became  the  bright  image  of 
His  person. 

Now  all  these  great  things  concerning  the  name  of  God  are  infinite 
reproofs  of  common  and  vain  swearing  by  it ;  God's  name  is  left  us 
here  to  pray  by,  to  hope  in,  to  be  the  instrument  and  conveyance  of 
our  worshippings,  to  be  the  witness  of  truth  and  the  judge  of  secrets^ 
the  end  of  strife  and  the  avenger  of  perjury,  the  discemer  of  right  and 
the  severe  exacter  of  all  wrongs ;  and  shall  all  this  be  unhallowed  by 
impudent  talking  of  God  without  sense,  or  fear,  or  notices,  or  reve- 
rence, or  observation  ? 

One  thing  more  I  have  to  add  against  this  vice  of  a  foolish  tongue, 
and  that  is  that  as  much  prating  fills  the  discourse  with  lying,  so  this 
trifling  swearing  changes  every  trifling  lie  into  a  horrid  perjury  :  and 
this  was  noted  by  St.  James  <*;  "  But  above  all  things,  swear  not  at 
all,  Iva  fxf/  vTTo  Kpicriv  Tr4<n}T€,  that  ye  may  not  fall  into  condem- 
nation ;"  so  we  read  it,  following^  the  Arabian,  Syrian,  and  Latin 
books,  and  some  Greek  copies ;  and  it  signifies  that  all  such  swearing, 
and  putting  fierce  appendages  to  every  word,  hke  great  iron  bars  to  a 
straw  basket  or  the  curtains  of  a  tent,  is  a  direct  condemnation  of 
ourselves :  for  while  we  by  much  talking  regard  truth  too  little,  and 
yet  bind  up  our  trifles  with  so  severe  a  band,  we  are  condemned  by 
our  own  words ;  for  men  are  made  to  expect  what  you  bound  upon 
them  by  an  oath,  and  account  your  trifle  to  be  serious ;  of  which 
when  you  fail,  you  have  given  sentence  against  yourself :  and  tliis  is 
agreeable  to  those  words  of  our  blessed  Saviour  ®, "  Of  every  idle  word 
you  shall  give  account,  .  .  for  by  tliy  words  thou  shalt  be  condem- 
ned, and  by  thy  words  thou  shalt  be  justified."  But  there  is  another 
reading  of  these  words  which  hath  great  emphasis  and  power  in  this 
article,  ^'  Swear  not  at  all,  tva  firj  €ls  vTroKpio-iv  Tri(rr)T€,  that  you  mjiy 

'   [See  vol.  ii.  p.  104.]  "  [Chap.  v.  12.]  »  [Matt.  xii.  36,  7.] 
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not  fall  into  hypocrisy/^  that  is,  into  the  disreputation  of  a  lying,  de- 
ceiving, cozening  person  :  for  he  that  will  put  his  oath  to  every  com- 
mon word  makes  no  great  matter  of  an  oath ;  for  in  swearing 
commonly  he  must  needs  sometimes  swear  without  consideration, 
and  therefore  without  truth ;  and  he  that  does  so  in  any  company, 
tells  the  world  he  makes  no  great  matter  of  being  perjured. 

All  these  things  put  together  mav  take  off  our  wonder  at  St. 
James's  expression,  of  irpo  -jriiTcov, '  aoove  all  thin^,  swear  not  •/  it  is 
a  thing  so  niglily  to  be  regarded,  and  yet  is  so  little  considered,  that 
it  is  hard  to  say  whether  there  be  in  the  world  any  instance  in  which 
men  are  so  careless  of  their  danger  and  damnation,  as  in  tliis. 

2.  The  next  appendage  of  vain  and  trifling  speech  is  contention, 
wrangling  and  perpetual  talk,  proceeding  from  the  spirit  of  contra- 
diction :  Proferi  enim  mores  plerumque  oratio  et  animi  secreta  dete- 
git ;  nee  sine  cai^sa  Graci  prodiderunt,  Ut  rivat,  quenique  etiam 
dicer e,  said  QuintiHan";  'For  the  most  part  a  mans  words  betray 
his  manners  and  unlocks  the  secrets  of  the  mind;  and  it  was  not 
without  cause  that  the  Greeks  said.  As  a  man  lives  so  he  speaks.' 
For  so  indeed  Menander', 

and  Aristides',  oXos  i  rpSiroi,  toiovtos  kcu  6  \6yos :  so  that  it  is  a 
sign  of  a  peevish,  an  angry,  and  quarreUing  disposition,  to  be  dispu- 
tative  and  busy  in  questions  and  impertinent  oppositions. 

You  shall  meet  with  some  men  (such  were  the  Sceptics,  and  such 
were  the  Academics,  of  old)  who  will  not  endure  any  man  shall  be  of 
their  opinion,  and  will  not  suffer  men  to  speak  truth  or  to  consent  to 
their  own  propositions,  but  will  put  every  man  to  fight  for  his  own 
possessions,  disturbing  the  rest  of  truth  and  all  the  dwellings  of  unity 
and  consent ;  clamosum  altercatorem,  Quintilian**  calls  such  a  one. 
This  is  ir€pCa(r€viJLa  KapbCas,  '  an  overflowing  of  the  heart,'  and  of  the 
gall ;  and  it  makes  men  troublesome,  and  intricates  all  wise  discourses, 
and  throws  a  cloud  upon  the  face  of  truth ;  and  while  men  contend 
for  trutli,  error,  dressed  in  the  same  habit,  slips  into  her  chair,  and 
all  the  htigants  court  her  for  the  divine  sister  of  wisilom ; 

Nimium  altercando  Veritas  amittitur  * ; 

there  is  noise  but  no  harmony,  fighting  but  no  victory,  talking  but  no 
learning :  all  are  teachers,  and  all  are  wilful,  every  man  is  angry,  and 
without  reason  and  without  charity. 

"Eyxos  ^X^^  ffrSfjux  Bovpov,  twos  ^l<pos,  iunriHa  4>utfiiVf 

'their  mouth  is  a  spear,  their  language  is  a  two-edged  sword,  their 
throat  is  a  shield,'  as  Nonnus**  his  expression  is ;  and  the  clamours  and 


*•  [Inst,  or.,  lib.  xi.  cap.  1.  p.  967.] 
'  [  Apud  Stob.  floril.,  iii.  25.] 
s  [OraU  xIt.,  torn.  iL  p.  133.] 


^  [Inst,  or.,  lib.  vi.  cap.  4.  p.  573.] 
'  frubl.  Syr.  apud  Aul.  Gcll.  .xvii.  14.J 
^  [Dionys.  xiii.  483.] 
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noises  of  this  folly  is  that  which  St.  Paul  reproves  in  this  chapter, 
"  Let  all  bitterness  and  clamour  be  put  away  ^''  People  that  contend 
earnestly  talk  loud ;  clamor  equua  eat  ira  ;  cum  proatraveria  equUem 
(UjecerUy  saith  St.  Chrysostom™;  '  anger  rides  upon  noise  as  upon  a 
horse ;  still  the  noise,  and  the  rider  is  in  the  dirt.'  And  indeed  so 
to  do  is  an  act  of  fine  strength,  and  the  cleanest  spiritual  force  that 
can  be  exercised  in  this  instance ;  and  though  it  be  hard  in  the  midst 
of  a  violent  motion  instantly  to  stop,  yet  by  strength  and  good  con- 
duct it  may  be  done :  but  he  whose  tongue  rides  upon  passion  and  is 
spurred  by  violence  and  contention,  is  like  a  horse  or  mule  without  a 
bridle  and  without  understanding ;  t^v  d€  K^Kpayoruyv  oihds  (r(i<l>p(i)v 
iarl,  '  no  person  that  is  clamorous  can  be  wise.' 

These  are  the  vanities  and  evil  fruits  of  the  easy  talker,  the  in- 
stances of  a  trifling  impertinent  conversation.  And  yet  it  is  obser- 
vable that  although  the  instances  in  the  beginning  be  only  vain,  yet 
in  the  issue  and  dffects  they  are  troublesome  and  full  of  mischief;  and 
that  we  may  perceive  that  even  all  effusion  and  multitude  of  language 
and  vainer  talk  cannot  be  innocent,  we  mav  observe  that  there  are 
many  good  things  which  are  wholly  spoiled  if  they  do  but  touch  the 
tongue ;  they  are  spoiled  with  speaking :  such  as  is,  the  sweetest  of 
all  christian  graces,  humility ;  and  the  noblest  actions  of  humanity, 
the  doing  favours  and  acts  of  kindness.  If  you  speak  of  them,  you 
pay  yourself,  and  lose  your  kindness ;  humiUty  is  by  talking  changed 
into  pride  and  hypocrisy,  and  patience  passes  into  peevishness,  and 
secret  tnist  into  perfidiousness,  and  modesty  into  dissolution,  and 
judgment  into  censure;  but  by  silence  and  a  restrained  tongue,  all 
the  first  mischiefs  are  avoided,  and  all  these  graces  preserved. 
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II K  that  is  twice  asked  a  question  and  then  answers,  is  to  be  ex- 
cused if  lie  answers  weakly :  but  he  that  speaks  before  he  be  asked, 
had  need  take  care  he  speak  wisely ;  for  if  he  does  not  he  hath  no 
excuse,  and  if  he  doe^,  yet  it  loses  half  its  beauty.  And  therefore 
tlui  old  man  gave  good  counsel  in  the  comedy  to  the  boy, 

'  [Eph.  iv.  01.]  •"  [III  Ephcs.  iv.,  liom.  xv.  §  2.  toiu.  xi.  p.  112  C] 
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»  wot,  aiAweif  ir6k\*  Ix'i  atyii  KoXd^' 

the  profits  of  a  restrained  modest  tongue  cannot  easily  be  numbered^ 
any  more  than  the  evils  of  an  unbridled  and  dissolute. 

But  they  were  but  infant  mischiefs  which  for  the  most  part  we 
have  already  observed  as  the  issues  of  vain  and  idle  talking;  but 
there  are  two  spirits  worse  than  these ;  the  spirit  of  Detraction ;  and 
the  spirit  of  Flattery.  The  first  is  bia^oXri,  from  whence  the  devil 
hath  his  name ;  he  is  an  'accuser'  of  the  brethren :  but  the  second 
is  worse :  it  is  6<waTri<f>6pos  or  Bavia-itios,  '  damnable '  and  '  deadly  ;* 
it  is  the  nurse  of  vice,  and  the  poison  of  the  soul.  These  are  craTrpol 
\6yol,  'sour'  and  'filthy  communications;'  the  first  is  rude,  but  the 
latter  is  most  mischievous;  and  both  of  them  to  be  avoided  like 
death,  or  the  despairing  murmurs  of  the  damned. 

2.)  Let  no  calumny,  no  slandering,  detracting  communication  pro- 
ceed out  of  your  mouth. 

1.  The  first  sort  of  this  is  that  which  the  apostle  calls  '  whispering,' 
which  signifies  to  abuse  our  neighbour  secretly  by  telling  a  private 
story  of  him ; 

linguaque  refert  audita  susurra  f  : 


for  here  the  man  plays  a  sure  game  as  he  supposes,  a  miscliief  with- 
out a  witness, 

fi4\ffiya  KovtfKif 

as  Anacreon  *>  calls  them ;  '  the  light,  swift  arrows  of  a  calumniating 
tongue ;'  they  pierce  into  the  heart  and  bowels  of  the  man  speedily. 
These  are  those  which  the  holy  scripture  notes  by  the  disgraceful 
name  of  '  tale-bearers ;'  "  Thou  slialt  not  go  up  and  down  as  a  tale- 
bearer among  the  people' ;"  for  "  there  are  six  things  which  God 
hates,"  saith  Solomon,  ''yea  the  seventh  is  an  abomination  unto 
Him* ;"  it  is  pbiXvy^ia,  as  bad,  and  as  much  hated  by  God,  as  an  idol, 
and  that  is,  'a  whisperer,'  or  'tale-bearer  that  soweth  contention 
amongst  brethren*.'  This  kind  of  communication  was  called  ovko- 
<l>avTCa  among  the  Greeks,  and  was  as  much  hated  as  the  publicans 
among  the  Jews :  iroinjpbv,  S)  &vbp€s  ^Adrjvaioi,  irovrjpbv  avK0(f>dv' 
rr/ff",  '  It  is  a  vile  thing,  O  ye  Athenians,  it  is  a  vile  thing  for  a  man 
to  be  a  sycophant  or  a  tale-bearer :'  and  the  dearest  friendships  in  the 
world  cannot  be  secure  where  such  whisperers  are  attended  to. 

•  [Soph,  iy  'AAcocrf  sic  Stob.  floril,  '  [Lcvit.  xix.  16.] 

xxxiii.  3. — Menander;  sic  Mich.  Apostol,  '  [Prov.  vi.  16.] 

cent.  xxi.  16. — Paulo  aliter  legitur  apud  *  Prov.  [vi.  19.]  xxvi.  20. 

Plut  de  garrul.,  torn.  viii.  p.  2.]  "  [Demosth.   de  Corona,  §  302.  torn. 

P  [Ovid.  Metam.,  vii.  825.]  iv.  p.  337.] 

<  [Od.  xUl  11.] 
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Te  iingente  nefas,  PyUden  odisset  Orestes, 

Thesea  Pirithoi  destituisset  amor. 
Tu  Siculos  fratres,  et  majus  nomen  Atridas, 

£t  Ledse  poteras  dissociare  genus*. 

But  this  crime  is  a  conjugation  of  evils,  and  is  productive  of 
infinite  mischiefs ;  it  undermines  peace,  and  saps  the  foundation  of 
friendship;  it  destroys  families,  and  rends  in  pieces  the  very  heart 
and  vital  parts  of  charity ;  it  makes  an  evil  man  party,  and  witness, 
and  judge,  and  executioner  of  the  innocent,  who  is  hurt  though  he 
deserved  it  not; 

Et,  si  non  aliqua  nocuisses,  mortuus  esses  ^ ; 

and  no  man's  interest  nor  reputation,  no  man's  peace  or  safety  can 
abide,  where  this  nurse  of-  jealousy  and  parent  of  contention,  like 
the  earwig,  creeps  in  at  the  ear,  and  makes  a  diseased  noise  and 
scandalous  murmur. 

2.  But  such  tongues  as  these,  where  they  dare  and  where  they 
can  safely,  love  to  speak  louder,  and  then  it  is  '  detraction ;'  when 
men  under  the  colour  of  friendship  will  certainly  wound  the  repu- 
tation of  a  man,  while  by  speaking  some  things  of  him  fairly  he 
shall  without  suspicion  be  beheved  when  he  speaks  evil  of  him; 
such  was  he  that  Horace*  speaks  of. 

Me  Capitolinus  convictore  usus  amicoquei  &c. 

'Capitolinus  is  my  friend,  and  we  have  long  lived  together,  and 
obliged  each  other  by  mutual  endearments,  and  I  am  glad  he  is 
acquitted  by  the  criminal  judges ;' 

Sed  tameu  admiror  quo  pacto  judicium  illud 
Fugerit, — 

'yet  I  confess  I  wonder  how  he  should  escape;  but  Fll  say  no 
more,  because  he  is  my  friend.'  Kaivbs  yap  brj  rty  ovtos  cvpryrat 
rpoTTos  biaPoXrjs,  to  p.7j  yjfiyovTas  a\}C  iiraivovvTas  \vpLaCv€(rdai, 
says  Polybius*;  '  this  is  a  new  way  of  accusation,  to  destroy  a  man 
by  praises.'  These  men  strike  obliquely,  like  a  wild  swine,  or  the 
ol  iv  vevpoLs  /3o€s,  iirl  rdv  (ofMoav  i\ov(n  ra  Kipara^  or  '  like  bulls  in 
a  yoke,  they  have  horns  upon  their  necks,'  and  do  you  a  mischief 
when  they  plough  your  ground;  and,  as  Joab  slew  Abner,  he  took 
him  by  the  beard  and  kissed  him,  and  smote  him  under  the  fifth 
rib  that  he  died ;  so  doth  the  detracting  tongue,  like  the  smooth- 
tongued lightning,  it  will  break  your  bones  when  it  kisses  the  flesh ; 
so  Syphax^  did  secretly  wound  Masinissa,  and  made  Scipio  watchful 
and  implacable  against  Sophonisba,  only  by  commending  her  beauty 
and  her  wit,  her  constancy  and  unalterable  love  to  her  country,  and 

'  [Mart,  lib.  vii.  ep.  23.]  *  [Lib.  iv.  cap.  87.— Cf.  Aristot  Rhet, 

y  [Virg.  bucol.  iii.  15.]  iii.  15.] 

«  [Sat.  i.  4.  lin.  9^.]  *  [Vid.  Liv.  xxx.  13.] 
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by  telling  how  much  himself  was  forced  to  break  his  faith  by  the 
tyranny  of  her  prevailing  charms.  This  is  that  which  the  apostle 
(»lls  irovrjpCav,  a  crafty  and  deceitful  way  of  hurting,  and  renders 
a  man's  tongue  venomous  as  the  tongue  of  a  serpent  that  bites  even 
though  he  be  charmed. 

3.  But  the  next  is  more  violent,  and  that  is,  'railing'  or  reviling; 
which  Aristotle  in  his  Rhetorics*^  says  is  very  often  the  vice  of  boys 
and  of  rich  men,  who,  out  of  folly  or  pride,  want  of  manners,  or 
want  of  the  measures  of  a  man,  wisdom,  and  the  just  proportions 
of  his  brethren,  do  use  those  that  err  before  them  most  scornfully 
and  unworthily;  and  Tacitus^  noted  it  of  the  Claudian  family  in 
Bome,  an  old  and  inbred  pride  and  scorufulness  made  them  apt 
to  abuse  all  that  fell  under  their  power  and  displeasure,  quorum 
9uperbiam  frustra  per  obsequium  et  modeaiiam  effageris'^;  no  observ- 
ance, no  prudence,  no  modesty,  can  escape  the  reproaches  of  such 
insolent  and  high  talkers.  A.  Gellius^  tells  of  a  boy  that  would 
give  every  one  that  he  met  a  box  on  the  ear ;  and  some  men  will 
give  foul  words,  having  a  tongue  as  rough  as  a  cat  and  biting  like 
an  adder;  and  all  their  reproofs  are  direct  scoldings,  their  common 
entercourse  is  open  contumely.  There  have  been  in  these  last  ages 
examples  of  judges,  who  would  reproach  the  condemned  and  miser- 
able criminal,  deriding  his  calamity,  and  reviling  his  person.  Nero 
did  so  to  Thraseas* ;  and  the  old  heathens  to  the  primitive  martyrs ; 
pereuntihua  addita  Ivdibria,  said  Tacitus**  of  them;  they  crucified 
them  again  by  putting  them  to  suffer  the  shame  of  their  fouler 
language ;  they  railed  at  them,  when  they  bowed  their  heads  upon 
the  cross,  and  groaned  forth  the  saddest  accents  of  approaching 
death.  This  is  that  evil  that  possessed  those  of  whom  the  psalmist 
speaks,  "Our  tongues  are  our  own,  we  are  they  that  ought  to  speak; 
who  is  lord  over  us*?''  that  is,  our  tongues  cannot  be  restrained; 
and  St.  James  said  something  of  tliis,  "  The  tongue  is  an  unruly 
member  which  no  man  can  tame** ;"  that  is,  no  private  person,  but 
a  public  may;  for  he  that  can  rule  the  tongue  is  fit  also  to  go- 
vern the  whole  body,  that  is,  the  church  or  congregation ;  magis- 
trates and  the  governors  of  souls,  they  are  by  severity  to  restrain 
this  inordinatiou,  which  indeed  is  a  foul  one;  wy  apa  ovhiv  n 
hia^oXov  yAwTTtys"  x^ipiarov  lvi<f>v  rots  ^Opcjirois  lT€pov  KaKov  '• 
'  No  evil  is  worse,  or  of  more  open  violence  to  the  rest  and  reputa- 
tion of  men,  than  a  reproachful  tongue.'  And  it  were  well  if  we 
considered  this  evil,  to  avoid  it  in  those  instances  by  which  our 
conversation  is  daily  stained.  Are  we  not  often  too  imperious 
against  our  servants  r     Do  we  not  entertain  and  feed  our  own  anger 

'  [Li)».  ii.  cap.  2.  torn.  ii.  p.  1378.]  •*  [Annal.,  lib.  xv.  cap.  44.] 

••  [Annal.  14.]  '  [Ps.  xu.  4.] 

•  [Tac.  Agric ,  cap.  xxx.]  ''  [Chap.  iii.  8.] 

'  [Lib.  XX.  cap.  I.  p.  863.]  '  [Nicetas  Choniat,  in  Mauuele  Cuiii- 

«  [Tac.  Annal.,  lib.  xv.  cap.  23,  et  lib.  neno,  lib.  iii.  cap.  2.  p.  Hb  E. — fol.  Vciiet. 

xvi.  cap.  24,  &c.]  1729.] 
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with  vile  and  basest  language  ?  Do  not  we  chastise  a  servant's 
folly  or  mistake,  his  error  or  his  chance,  with  language  fit  to  be 
used  by  none  but  vile  persons,  and  towards  none  but  dogs?  Our 
blessed  Saviour^,  restraining  the  hostility  and  murder  of  the  tongue, 
threatens  hell-fire  to  them  that  caU  their  brother  'fool;'  meaning 
that  all  language  which  does  really  and  by  intention  disgrace  him 
in  the  greater  instances,  is  as  directly  against  the  charity  of  the 
gospel  as  killing  a  man  was  against  the  severity  and  justice  of  the 
law.  Ajid  although  the  word  itself  may  be  used  to  reprove  the 
indiscretions  and  careless  follies  of  an  idle  person;  yet  it  must 
be  used  only  in  order  to  his  amendment ;  by  an  authorized  person ; 
in  the  limits  of  a  just  reproof;  upon  just  occasion;  and  so  as  may 
not  do  him  mischief  in  the  event  of  things.  For  so  we  find  thii 
our  blessed  Saviour  called  His  disciples,  droTjrovs,  'foolish";'  and 
St.  James  used  ivOpoiirf  icer^,  '  vain  man,'  signifying  the  same  with 
the  forbidden  Raca,  K€vbs,  'vain,  useless,  or  empty;'  and  St.  Paul 
calls  the  Galatians,  'mad,'  and  'foolish,'  and  'bewitched;'  and 
Christ  called  Herod,  'fox;'  and  St.  John"  caUed  the  pharisees,  'the 
generation  of  vipers ;'  and  all  this  matter  is  wholly  determined  by 
the  manner,  and  with  what  mind  it  is  done :  if  it  be  for  correction 
and  reproof  towards  persons  that  deserve  it,  and  by  persons  whose 
authority  can  warrant  a  just  and  severe  reproof,  and  this  also  be 
done  prudently,  safely,  and  usefully,  it  is  not  contumely ;  but  when 
men  upon  all  occasions  revile  an  ofl*ending  person,  lessening  his 
value,  souring  his  spirit  and  his  life,  despising  his  infirmities,  tragi- 
cally expressing  his  lightest  misdemeanour,  of  {nr^p  fUKpQv  himpTri^ 
fiirctiv  ^wn^pfiXxiTois  dpyi&tifvoi,  'being  tyrannically  declamatory, 
and  intolerably  angry  for  a  trifle;'  these  are  such  who,  as  ApoUo- 
nius°  the  philosopher  said,  will  not  suffer  the  offending  person  to 
know  when  his  fault  is  great,  and  when  'tis  little.  For  they  who 
always  put  on  a  supreme  anger,  or  express  the  less  anger  with  the 
highest  reproaches,  can  do  no  more  to  him  that  steals,  than  to  him 
that  breaks  a  crystal.  Nan  plus  aqua,  turn  diutius  aquo,  was  a  good 
rule  for  reprehension  of  ofl'ending  servants ;  but  no  more  anger,  no 
more  severe  language,  than  the  thing  deserves ;  if  you  chide  too  long, 
your  reproof  is  changed  into  reproach;  if  too  bitterly,  it  becomes 
railing ;  if  too  loud,  it  is  immodest ;  if  too  public,  it  is  like  a  dog ; 

T5  8*  iwiSuiKtiy,  tts  tc  r^y  6S6y  rpdxt^y 
fn  KoiZopoviiiyiiyf  Kwhs  t<n^  ^pyoy,  *P6Srif* 

80  the  man  told  his  wife  in  the  Greek  comedy;  'To  follow  me 
in  the  streets  with  thy  clamorous  tongue,  is  to  do  as  dogs  do,'  not 
as  persons  civil  or  religious. 

4.  The  fourth  instance  of  the  calumniating,  filthy  communication, 
is  that  which  we  properly  call  '  slander,'  or  the  inventing  evil  things, 

*  [Matt  V.  22.]  »  [Apud  Stob.  floril.  xx.  51.] 

«»  Mattxxni.17,19.   [Luke  xxiv.  25.]  p  [Menand.  apud  Stob.  floril.    Ixxiv. 

■  [i.  e.  the  Baptist  Matt  iii.  7.]  11.] 
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falsely  imputing  crimes  to  our  neighbour.  Falsum  crimen  quasi 
venenatum  telum,  said  Cicero^;  'A  false  tongue  or  a  foul  lie  against 
a  man's  reputation  is  like  a  poisoned  arrow/  it  makes  the  wound 
deadly^  and  every  scratch  to  be  incurable.  Promptisaima  vindicta 
contumelia,  said  one;  to  reproach  and  rail  is  a  revenge  that  eveiy 
girl  can  take.  But  falsely  to  accuse^  is  spiteful  as  hell^  and  deadly 
as  the  blood  of  dragons ; 

Stoicua  occidit  Baream,  delator  amicum '. 

This  is  the  direct  murder  of  the  tongue,  for  '  Life  and  death  are 
in  the  hand  of  the  tongue/  said  the  Hebrew  proverb* :  and  it  was 
esteemed  so  vile  a  thing,  that  when  Jezebel  commanded  the  elders 
of  Israel  to  suborn  false  witnesses  against  Naboth,  she  gave  them 
instructions  to  'take  two  men,  the  sons  of  Belial;'  none  else  were 
fit  for  the  employment. 

Quid  non  audebis,  perfida  lingua,  loqui  *  ? 

This  was  it  that  broke  Ephraim  in  judgment,  and  executed  the  fierce 
anger  of  the  Lord  upon  him ;  God  gave  him  over  to  be  oppressed  by 
a  false  witness,  quaniam  coepit  abirepost  sordes^,  therefore  he  sufiered 
calumny,  and  was  overthrown  in  judgment.  This  was  it  that  hum- 
bled Joseph  in  fetters,  and  "  the  iron  entered  into  his  soul  V^  but  it 
crushed  him  not  so  much  as  the  false  tongue  of  his  revengeful  mis- 
tress, "  until  his  cause  was  known,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  tried 
him."  This  was  it  that  slew  Abimelech,  and  endangered  David ;  it 
was  a  sword  in  manu  lingua  Boeg^y  *  in  the  hand  of  Doeg's  tongue.* 
By  this,  Ziba  cut  off  the  legs  of  Mephibosheth,  and  made  his  reputa- 
tion lame  for  ever ;  it  thrust  Jeremy  into  the  dungeon,  and  carried 
Susanna  to  her  stake,  and  our  Lord  to  His  cross;  and  therefore 
against  the  dangers  of  a  slandering  tongue  all  laws  have  so  cautelously 
armed  themselves,  that  besides  the  severest  prohibitions  of  God  often 
recorded  in  both  Testaments,  God  hath  chosen  it  to  be  one  of  His 
appellatives  to  be  the  defender  of  them,  a  party  for  those  whose  inno- 
cency  and  defenceless  state  makes  them  most  apt  to  be  undone  by  this 
evil  spirit;  I  mean  pupils,  and  widows,  the  poor,  and  the  oppressed*. 
And  in  pursuance  of  tliis  charity  the  imperial  laws  have  invented  a 
juramentum  de  calumniay,  an  oath  to  be  exhibited  to  the  actor  or 

Slaintiff  that  he  believes  himself  to  have  a  just  cause,  and  that  he 
oes  not  implead  his  adversary  calumniandi  animo,  with  false  instances 
and  indefensible  allegations :  and  the  defendant  is  to  swear  that  he 
thinks  himself  to  use  only  just  defences  and  perfect  instances  of  re- 
sisting ;  and  both  of  them  obliged  themselves  that  they  would  exact 
no  proof  but  what  was  necessary  to  the  truth  of  the  cause.  And  all 
this  defence  was  nothing  but  necessary  guards ;   for  "  a  spear,  and  a 

1  Pro  Quinct  [cap.  il  torn.  iv.  p.  27.]  ^  [Ps.  cv.  18,  19.] 

'  [Juv.  iii.  116.]  •  [Vid.  Prov.  xviii.  21.] 

•  |Prov.  xviil  21,  Heb.]  *  Lcvit.  vi. ;  Zech.  vii. ;  Luke  iii. 

*  'Mart,  lib.  vii.  ep.  24.]  ^  |  Leon.  nOvell.  xcix.  in  Corp.  jur. 
"  ^Ho8.  v.  11,  ed.  vulg.]  civil,  tODO.  iii.  col.  413.] 
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sword^  and  an  arrow^  is  a  man  that  speaketh  false  witness  against  his 
neighbour'.^'  And  therefore  the  laws  of  God*  added  yet  another  bar 
against  this  evil^  and  the  false  accuser  was  to  suffer  the  punishment 
of  the  objected  crime  :  and  as  if  this  were  not  sufficient^  uod  hath  in 
several  ages  wrought  miracles^  and  raised  the  dead  to  life^  that  by 
such  strange  appearances  they  might  relieve  the  oppressed  innocent, 
and  load  the  false  accusing  tongue  with  shame  and  horrible  confusion. 
So  it  happened  in  the  case  of  Susanna,  the  spirit  of  a  man  was  put 
into  the  heart  of  a  child  to  acquit  the  virtuous  woman ;  and  so  it  was 
in  the  case  of  Gregory  bishop  of  Agrigentum^,  falsely  accused  by  Sa- 
binus  and  Crescentinus ;  God's  power  cast  the  devil  out  of  Eudocia^ 
the  devil,  or  spirit  of  slander,  and  compelled  her  to  speak  the  truth. 
St.  Austin  in  his  book  De  cur  a  pro  mortuis^,  tells  of  a  dead  father 
that  appeared  to  his  oppressed  son,  and  in  a  great  matter  of  law  de- 
livered him  from  the  teeth  of  false  accusation.  So  was  the  church 
of  Monts*  rescued  by  the  appearance  of  Aia  the  deceased  wife  of 
Hidulphus  their  earl,  as  appears  in  the  Hanovian  story;  and  the 
Polonian  Chronicles'  tell  the  like  of  Stanislaus  bishop  of  Cracovia, 
almost  oppressed  by  the  anger  and  calumny  of  fioleslaus  their  king ; 
Gk)d  relieved  him  by  the  testimony  of  St.  Peter  their  bishop,  or  a 
phantasm  like  him.  But  whether  these  records  may  be  created  or 
no,  I  contend  not;  yet  it  is  very  material  which  Eusebius*  relates  of 
the  three  false  witnesses  accusing  Narcissus  bishop  of  Jerusalem  of  an 
infamous  crime,  which  they  did,  affirming  it  under  several  curses :  the 
first  wishing  that  if  he  said  fake  God  would  destroy  him  with  fire;  the 
second,  that  he  might  die  of  the  king's  evil ;  the  third,  that  he  might 
be  blind ;  and  so  it  came  to  pass ;  the  first,  being  surprised  with  fire 
in  his  own  roof,  amazed  and  intricated,  confounded  and  despairing, 
paid  the  price  of  his  slander  with  the  pains  of  most  fearful  flames : 
and  the  second  perished  by  pieces,  and  chinu^eons,  and  torment: 
which  when  the  third  saw,  he  repented  of  his  fault,  cried  mightily 
for  pardon,  but  wept  so  bitterly,  and  found  at  the  same  time  the 
reward  of  his  calumny,  and  the  acceptation  of  his  repentance. 

said  Cleanthes^;  'nothing  is  more  operative  of  spiteful  and  malicious 
purposes,  tlian  the  calumniating  tongue.*  In  the  temple  at  Smyrna* 
there  were  looking-glasses  which  represented  the  best  face  as  crooked, 
ugly,  and  deformed;  the  Greeks'*  call  these  krepSaxqfia  and  TrapA- 
Xpoa :  and  so  is  every  false  tongue ;  it  lies  in  the  face  of  heaven  and 
abuses  the  ears  of  justice ;  it  oppresses  the  innocent  and  is  secretly 

«  rVid.  Prov.  XXV.  18.]  '  [Auct  Mathia  De  Michovia,  lib.  ii. 

■  [Dcut  xix.  16  sqq.]  cap.  19.] 

b  [Invit  ejus  per  Metaphr.  apud  Sur.  «  [Hist  eccl.,  lib.  vi.  cap.  9.  p.  267.] 

de  sanctt  in  Nov.  xxiii.,  torn.  vL  p.  639.]  ^  [Apud  Stob.  floril.  xlii.  2.] 

«  [Ibid.  p.  540.]  '  [Plin.  nat  hist.  xiii.  9.  §  45.  torn.  ii. 

^    |Cap.  xi.  torn.  vi.  col.  534.]  p.  627.] 

•  [Vit   S.  Ayae,  cap.  i.  §  4,  in  Act  ••  [Lucian.  in  libro,  *  ^omodo  histo- 

Banctt  Holland,  in  April,  xviii.  p.  579.]  ria,'  &c.  §  51.  torn.  iv.  p.  219.] 
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revenged  of  virtue ;  it  defeats  all  the  charity  of  laws,  and  arms  the 
supreme  power,  and  makes  it  strike  the  innocent ;  it  makes  frequent 
appeals  to  be  made  to  heaven,  and  causes  an  oath,  instead  of  being 
the  end  of  strife*,  to  be  the  beginning  of  mischief;  it  calls  the  name 
and  testimony  of  God  to  seal  an  injury ;  it  feeds  and  nourishes  cruel 
anger,  but  mocks  justice,  and  makes  mercy  weep  herself  into  pity,  and 
mourn  because  she  camiot  help  the  innocent. 

5.  The  last  instance  of  this  evil  I  shall  now  represent,  is  'cursing,' 
concerning  which  I  have  this  only  to  say ;  that  although  the  causeless 
curse^  shall  return  upon  the  tongue  that  spake  it,  yet  because  very 
often  there  is  a  fault  on  both  sides  when  there  is  reviling  or  cursing 
on  either,  the  danger  of  a  cursing  tongue  is  highly  to  be  declined, 
as  the  biting  of  a  mad  dog  or  the  tongue  of  a  smitten  serpent.  Por 
as  envy  is  in  the  evil  eye,  so  is  cursing  in  the  reproachful  tongue ;  it  is  a 
kind  of  venom  and  \iitchcraft,  an  instrument  by  which  God  often- 
times punishes  anger  and  uncharitableness ;  and  by  which  the  devil 
gets  power  over  the  bodies  and  interests  of  men :  for  he  that  works 
by  Thessalic  ceremonies,  by  charms  and  nonsense  words,  by  figures  and 
insignificant  characterisms,  by  images  and  by  rags,  by  circles  and 
imperfect  noises,  hath  more  aidvantage  and  real  title  to  the  opportu- 
nities of  mischief  by  the  cursing  tongue;  and  though  God  is  infi- 
nitely more  ready  to  do  acts  of  kindness  than  of  punishment,  yet  God 
is  not  so  careless  a  regarder  of  the  violent  and  passionate  wishes  of 
men  but  He  gives  some  over  to  punishment,  and  chastises  the  follies 
of  rage  and  the  madness  of  the  tongue  by  sufl*ering  it  to  pass  into  a 
further  mischief  than  the  harsh  sound  and  horrible  accents  of  the  evil 
language.  "  By  the  tongue  we  bless  God  and  curse  men,"  saith  St. 
James'';  koibopCa  is  Karapa,  'reproaching'  is  'cursing,'  and  both  of 
them  opposed  to  evXoyCa,  to  '  blessing ;'  and  there  are  many  times 
and  seasons  in  which  both  of  them  pass  into  real  effect.  These  are 
the  particulars  of  the  second. 

8.)  I  am  now  to  instance  in  the  third  sort  of  filthy  communication, 
that  in  which  the  devil  does  the  most  mischief;  by  which  he  undoes 
souls;  by  which  he  is  worse  than  8ta/3oXos,  'an  accuser :'  for  though 
he  accuses  maliciously,  and  instances  spitefully,  and  heaps  objections 
diligently,  and  aggravates  bitterly,  and  with  all  his  powers  endeavours 
to  represent  the  separate  souls  to  God  as  polluted  and  unfit  to  come 
into  His  presence,  yet  this  malice  is  ineffective,  because  the  scenes 
are  acted  before  the  wise  Judge  of  men  and  angels  who  cannot  be 
abused ;  before  our  Father  and  our  Lord,  who  knows  whereof  we  be 
made,  and  remembereth  that  we  are  but  dust;  before  our  Saviour  and 
our  elder  brother,  who  hath  felt  our  infirmities,  and  knows  how  to  pity, 
to  excuse,  and  to  answer  for  us :  but  though  tliis  accusation  of  us 
caimot  hurt  them  who  will  not  hurt  themselves,  yet  this  malice  is 
prevailing  when  the  spirit  of  fiattery  is  let  forth  upon  us.     This  is 

•  [Heb.  vL  16.]  i  [Prov.  xxvi.  2.]  ^  [Chap.  HI  9.j 
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the  diroAAvo)!;,  'the  destroyer/  and  is  the  most  contrary  thing  to 
charity  in  the  whole  workl :  and  St.  Paul  noted  it  in  his  character  of 
charity^  rf  iyiirrf  ov  TrepirepeveTai,  '  charity  vauntcth  not  itself  ^ ;'  so 
we  translate  it,  but  certainly  not  exactly,  for  it  signifieth  '  easiness,' 
'  complying  foolishly/  and  '  llattering  /  '  charity  flattereth  not  /  T(  ccrn 
t6  iT€pTr€p€V€(r0aL ;  irav  h  pn]  hia  \peCav  dAAa  bia  KoAAco'Trtcr/xoi;  irapa- 
XapLfiiverai,  saith  Suidas',  out  of  St. Basil'' ;  '  it  signifies  any  tiling  that 
serves  rather  for  ornament  than  for  use/  for  pleasure  than  for  profit. 

Et  eo  plectuntur  poetae  quam  suo  vitio  ssppius, 
DuctabiliUte  nimia  vestra  aut  perperitudine', 

saith  the  comedy ;  '  the  poets  suffer  more  by  your  easiness  and 
flattery  than  by  their  own  fault.' — And  this  is  it  which  St.  Paul  says 
is  against  charity.  For  if  to  call  a  man  'fool'  and  'vicious'  be  so 
high  an  injury,  we  may  thence  esteem  what  a  great  calamity  it  is  to 
be  so ;  and  therefore  he  that  makes  him  so,  or  takes  a  course  he  shall 
not  become  other,  is  the  vilest  enemy  to  his  person  and  his  felicity : 
and  this  is  the  mischief  that  is  done  by  flattery ;  it  is  a  design  against 
the  wisdom,  against  the  repentance,  against  the  gro^-th  and  promo- 
tion of  a  man's  soul.  He  that  persuadp>s  an  ugly,  deformed  man, 
that  he  is  handsome,  a  short  man  that  he  is  tiJl,  a  bald  man  that  he 
hath  a  good  head  of  hair,  makes  him  to  become  ridiculous  and  a  fool, 
but  does  no  other  mischief.  But  he  that  persuades  his  friend,  that 
is  a  goat  in  his  manners,  that  he  is  a  holy  and  a  chaste  person,  or 
that  his  looseness  is  a  sign  of  a  quick  spirit,  or  that  it  is  not  dan- 
gerous but  easily  pardonable,  a  trick  of  youth,  a  habit  that  old  age 
will  lay  aside  as  a  man  pares  his  nails,  this  man  hath  given  great 
advantage  to  his  friend's  mischief;  he  hath  made  it  grow  in  all  the 
dimensions  of  the  sin  till  it  grows  intolerable  and  perhaps  unpardon- 
able. And  let  it  be  considered  what  a  fearful  destruction  and 
contradiction  of  friendship  or  service  it  is,  so  to  love  myself  and  my 
little  interest  as  to  prefer  it  before  the  soul  of  him  whom  I  ought  to 
love.  By  my  flattery  I  lay  a  snare  to  get  twenty  pounds,  and  rather 
than  lose  this  contemptible  sum  of  money,  I  will  throw  him  that  shtJl 
give  it  me  (as  far  as  I  can)  into  hell,  there  to  roar  beyond  all  the 
measures  of  time  or  patience.  Can  any  hatred  be  more,  or  love  be 
less,  can  any  expression  of  spite  be  greater,  than  that  it  be  said, 
'  You  will  not  part  with  twenty  pounds  to  save  your  friend's,  or  your 
patron's,  or  your  brother's  soul  ?'  and  so  it  is  with  him  that  invites 
him  to,  or  confirms  him  in,  his  folly,  in  hopes  of  getting  something 
from  liim ;  he  will  see  him  die,  and  die  eternally,  and  help  forward 
that  damnation,  so  he  may  get  that  little  by  it.  Every  state  is  set  in 
the  midst  of  danger,  as  all  trees  are  set  in  the  wind,  but  the  tallrst. 
endure  the  greatest  violence  of  tempest :  no  man  flatters  a  beggar ; 

*»  [1  Cor.  xiii.  4.]  *  [Accius  in  Praginaticis,  apud  Non. 

*  [In   voc.  wfpwtpflay   e M.  vet.;  sed  MarceU.,  cap.   ii.   l)e  hon.  ct  nov.  vet. 

omittit  Gaisford.]  dictis,  in  voc.  '  PerperoR.'  p.  ISO.] 
*  [Reg.  brev,  xlix.  torn.  ii.  p.  V32.] 
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if  he  does  a  slovenly  and  a  rude  crime,  it  is  entertained  with  ruder 
language,  and  the  mean  man  may  possibly  be  affrighted  from  his 
fault  while  it  is  made  so  uneasy  to  him  by  the  scorn  and  harsh  re- 
proaches of  the  mighty.  But  princes  and  nobles  often  die  with  this 
disease :  and  when  the  courtiers  of  Alexander  ^  counterfeited  his  wrv 
neck,  and  the  servants  of  the  Sicilian  tyrant™  pretended  themselves 
dim-sighted,  and  on  purpose  rushed  one  against  another,  and  over- 
threw the  meat  as  it  was  served  to  his  table,  only  because  the  prince 
was  short-sighted,  they  gave  them  sufficient  instances  in  what  state 
of  affairs  they  stood  with  them  that  waited;  it  was  certain  they 
would  commend  every  foolish  answer,  and  pretend  subtilty  in  every 
absurd  question,  and  make  a  petition  that  their  base  actions  might 
pass  into  a  law,  and  be  made  to  be  the  honour  and  sanctity  of  all  the 

Eeople :  and  what  proportions  or  ways  can  such  great  personages 
ave  towards  felicity,  when  their  vice  shall  be  allowed  and  praised, 
every  action  that  is  but  tolerable  shall  be  accounted  heroical,  and  if 
it  be  intolerable  among  the  wise,  it  shall  be  called  virtuous  among 
the  flatterers?  Carneades™  said  bitterly,  but  it  had  in  it  too  many 
degrees  of  truth,  that  princes  and  great  personages  never  learn  to  do 
any  thing  perfectly  well,  but  to  ride  the  great  horse ;  quia  scilicet 
ferociem  hestia  adulari  iion  didicit,  '  because  the  proud  beast  knows 
not  how  to  flatter,^  but  wiQ  as  soon  throw  him  off  from  his  back  as 
he  will  shake  off  the  son  of  a  potter. — But  a  flatterer  is  like  a  neigh- 
ing horse,  that  neigheth  under  every  rider",  and  is  pleased  with  every 
thing,  and  commends  all  that  he  sees,  and  tempts  to  mischief,  and 
cares  not  so  his  friend  may  but  perish  pleasantly.  And  indeed  that 
is  a  calamity  that  undoes  many  a  soul ;  we  so  love  our  peace,  and  sit 
so  easily  upon  our  own  good  opinions,  and  are  so  apt  to  flatter  ourselves, 
and  lean  upon  our  own  false  supports,  tliat  we  cannot  endure  to  be 
disturbed  or  awakened  from  our  pleasing  lethargy.  For  we  care  not 
to  be  safe,  but  to  be  secure,  not  to  escape  hell,  but  to  live  pleasantly ; 
we  are  not  soUcitous  of  the  event,  but  of  the  way  thither,  and  it  is 
sufficient  if  we  be  persuaded  all  is  well ;  in  the  mean  time  we  are 
careless  whether  indeed  it  be  so  or  no,  and  therefore  we  give  pensions 
to  fools  and  vile  persons  to  abuse  us  and  cozen  °  us  of  fehcity. — But 
this  evil  puts  on  several  shapes,  which  we  must  discover,  that  they 
may  not  cozen  us  without  our  observation.  For  all  men  are  not 
capable  of  an  open  flattery ;  and  therefore  some  wiU  dress  their  hypo- 
crisy and  illusion  so  that  you  may  feel  the  pleasure,  and  but  secretly 
perceive  the  compliance  and  tenderness  to  serve  the  ends  of  your  folly. 
Peril  procari,  si  latet,  said  PlancusP ;  '  if  you  be  not  perceived,  you 
lose  your  reward  /  if  you  be  too  open,  you  lose  it  worse. 

>°  [Plut  deadulatet  amic.  discr.,  torn.  as   if  from    'cousin'    (consanguineus) ; 

vi.  pp.  195,  7,  216.]  "To  cousin,  cheat,  or  beguile;  q.  ali- 

■  [Vid.  Ecclus.  xxxiii.  6.]  quern  decipere  specie  aflBnitatis."     Min- 

»  [*Cousen'    (here    and   occasionaUy  shew's  '  Emendatio,' &c.  1G27.] 

elsewhere),  in  the  edd.  put  forth  in  Tay-  p  [Apud  Sen.  Nat  quaest  prsfat,  torn. 

lor's    life   time  ;     afterwards    *  couzen  ;*  il  p.  741.] 
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1.  Some  flatter  by  giving  great  names ^  and  propounding  great 
examples;  and  thus  the  Egyptian  villains  hung  a  tumbler^s  rope 
upon  their  prince,  and  a  piper's  whistle ;  because  they  called  their 
Ptolemy  by  the  name  of  Apollo,  their  god  of  music.  This  put 
buskins  upon  Nero,  and  made  him  fiddle  in  all  the  great  towns  of 
Greece.  When  their  lords  were  drunkards,  they  called  them  Bacchus; 
when  they  were  wrestlers,  they  saluted  them  by  the  name  of  Hercules; 
and  some  were  so  vain  as  to  think  themselves  commended  when  their 
flatterers  told  aloud  that  they  had  drunk  more  than  Alexander  the 
conqueror.  And  indeed  nothing  more  abuses  easy  fools  that  only 
seek  for  an  excuse  for  their  wickedness,  a  patron  for  their  vice,  a 
warrant  for  their  sleepy  peace,  than  to  tell  stories  of  great  examples 
remarked  for  the  instances  of  their  temptation.  When  old  Cato 
commended  meretricious  mixtures,  and  to  prevent  adulteries  per- 
mitted fornication,  the  youth  of  the  succeeding  ages  had  warrant 
enough  to  go  ad  olentes  foniicesy  into  their  chambers  of  filthy 
pleasure ; 

Qui  dam  notus  homo  cum  exiret  fomice,  Macte 
Virtute  esto,  inquit  sententia  dia  Catonis': 

And  it  would  pass  the  goblets  in  a  freer  circle,  if  a  flattering  man 
shall  but  say, 

Narratur  et  prisci  Catonis 
Scepe  mero  caluisse  virtus', 

'that  old  Cato  would  drink  hard  at  sunset.'  When  Varro*  had 
noted  that  wise  and  severe  Sallust,  who  by  excellent  sententious 
words  had  reproved  the  follies  of  lust,  was  himself  taken  in  adultery ; 
the  Roman  youth  did  hug  their  vice,  and  thought  it  grew  upon  their 
nature  like  a  man's  beard,  and  that  the  wisest  men  would  lay  their 
heads  upon  that  threshold.  And  Seneca"  tells  that  the  women  of 
that  age  despised  the  adultery  of  one  man  only,  and  hated  it  like  mar- 
riage, and  despised  that  as  w^ant  of  breeding  and  grandeur  of  spirit ; 
because  the  braver  Spartans  did  use  to  breed  their  children  promis- 
cuously, as  the  herdsmen  do  cattle  from  the  fairest  bulls :  and 
Arrianus*  tells  that  the  women  would  defend  their  baseness  by  the 
doctrine  of  Plato,  who  maintained  the  community  of  women.  This 
sort  of  flattery  is  therefore  more  dangerous,  because  it  makes  the 
temptation  ready  for  mischief,  apted  and  dressed  with  proper, 
material,  and  imitable  circumstances:  the  way  of  discourse  is  far 
about,  but  evil  examples  kill  quickly. 

2.  Others  flatter  by  imitation :  for  when  a  crime  is  rare  and  inso- 
lent, singular  and  out  of  fashion,  it  must  be  a  CTeat  strength  of 
mahce  and  impudence  that  must  entertain  it ;  but  tlie  flattering  man 
doing  the  vice  of  his  lord  takes  ofl*  the  wonder,  and  the  fear  of  being 

•»  [Sequentia    apud   Plut.    ubi    supr.,  Aul.  Gell.  xviL  18.] 
p.  208.]  ■  [De  benc£,  lib,  iiL  cap.  16.  torn.  L 

»■  [Hon  sat  i.  2.  lin.  31.]  p.  669.] 

»  [Hor.  od.  iii.  21.  lin.  11.]  x  [Epict.  apud  Stob.  floril.  vi.  58.] 

t  [In  libro  '  Pius,  aut  De  pace,'  apud 
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stared  at ;  and  so  encourages  it  by  making  it  popular  and  common. 
Plutarch y  tells  of  one  that  divorced  himself  firom  his  wife  because  his 
friend  did  so,  that  the  other  might  be  hardened  in  the  mischief;  and 
when  Plato*  saw  his  scholars  stoop  in  the  shoulders,  and  Aristotle 
observed  his  to  stammer,  they  began  to  be  less  troubled  with  those 
imperfections  which  they  thought  common  to  themselves  and  others. 

3.  Some  pretend  a  rusticity  and  downright  plainness,  and  upon 
the  confidence  of  that,  humour  their  friend^s  vice  and  flatter  his  ruin. 
Seneca*  observed  it  of  some  of  his  time;  Alius  adulatione  clam 
ntetur,  parce ;  alius  ex  aperto,  palam,  rusticitate  simulata,  quasi 
simplicUas  ilia,  non  ars  sU ;  they  pretend  they  love  not  to  dissem- 
ble, and  therefore  they  cannot  hide  their  thoughts ;  let  their  friend 
take  it  how  he  will,  they  must  commend  that  wliich  is  commend- 
able ;  and  so  man,  that  is  wilhng  to  die  quietly,  is  content  with  the 
honest-heartiness  and  downright  simplicity  of  him  that  with  an  arti- 
ficial rudeness  dressed  the  flattery. 

4.  Some  will  dispraise  themselves,  that  their  friend  may  think 
better  of  himself,  or  less  severely  of  his  fault. 

5.  Others  will  reprove  their  friend  for  a  trifle,  but  with  a  purpose 
to  let  him  understand  that  this  is  all;  for  the  honest  man  would 
have  told  his  friend  if  it  had  been  worse. 

6.  Some  will  laugh  and  make  a  sport  of  a  vice,  and  can  hear  their 
friend  tell  the  cursed  narrative  of  his  adultery,  of  his  drunkenness, 
of  his  craft  and  unjust  purchases;  and  all  this  shall  prove  but  a 
merry  scene ;  as  if  damnation  were  a  thing  to  be  laughed  at,  and  the 
everlasting  ruin  of  his  friend  were  a  very  good  jest.  But  thus  the 
poor  sinner  shall  not  be  afl'righted  from  his  danger  nor  chastised  by 
severe  language ;  but  the  villain  that  eats  his  meat  shall  take  him  by 
the  hand,  and  dance  about  the  pit  till  he  falls  in  and  dies  with 
shame  and  folly.  Thus  the  evil  spirit  puts  on  shapes  enough ;  none 
to  affright  the  man,  but  all  to  destroy  him;  and  yet  it  is  filthy 
enough  when  it  is  invested  with  its  own  character ; 

yeurr^p  UXov  rh  (rufiOt  rayraxyi  fi\(iro»y 
iip6a\fi6s,  tpncov  roiis  hl^oviTL  9riplov  ^' 

'  the  parasite  or  flatterer  is  a  beast  that  is  all  belly,  looking  round 
with  his  eye,  watchful,  ugly,  and  deceitful,  and  creeping  on  his 
teeth ;'  they  feed  him,  and  he  kills  them  that  reach  him  bread ;  for 
that's  the  nature  of  all  vipers. 

I  have  this  one  thing  only  to  insert,  and  then  the  caution  will 
be  sufficient,  viz.,  that  we  do  not  think  all  praise  given  to  our  friend 
to  be  flattery,  though  it  be  in  his  presence.  For  sometimes  praise 
is  the  best  conveyance  for  a  precept,  and  it  may  nourish  up  an 
infant  virtue,  and  make  it  grow  up  towards  perfection,  and  its  proper 

'  [De  adulat.  et  amic.  discr.,  torn.  vi.  •  [Nat  qusst  lib.  iv.  prsfat,  torn.  ii. 

p.  197.]  p.  741.] 

•  [Ibid.,  p.  195.]  «>  [Plut.  ubi  supr.,  p.  198.] 
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measures  aiid  rewards.  PrieDdship  does  better  please  our  friend 
than  flattery^  and  though  it  was  made  also  for  virtue^  yet  it  mingles 
pleasures  in  the  chalice : 

'  it  is  delicious  to  behold  the  face  of  a  friendly  and  a  sweet  person :' 
and  it  is  not  the  ofiice  of  a  friend  always  to  be  sour^  or  at  any  time 
morose;  but  free,  open,  and  ingenuous,  candid  and  humane,  not 
denying  to  please,  but  ever  refusing  to  abuse  or  corrupt.  For  as 
adulterine  metals  retain  the  lustre  and  colour  of  gold,  out  not  the 
value ;  so  flatteir,  in  imitation  of  friendship,  takes  the  face  and  out- 
side of  it,  the  delicious  part ;  but  the  flatterer  uses  it  to  the  interests 
of  vice,  and  a  friend  by  it  serves  virtue ;  and  therefore  Plutarch** 
well  compared  friendship  to  medicinal  ointments,  which  however 
delicious  they  be,  yet  they  are  also  useful  and  minister  to  healing ; 
but  flattery  is  sweet  and  adulterate,  pleasant  but  without  health. 
He  therefore  that  justly  commends  his  friend  to  promote  and  en- 
courage his  virtue,  reconciles  virtue  with  his  friena  s  affection,  and 
makes  it  pleasant  to  be  good  ;  and  he  that  does  so  shall  also  better 
be  suffered  when  he  reproves,  because  the  needing  person  shall  find 
that  then  is  the  opportunity  and  season  of  it,  since  he  denied  not  to 
please  so  long  as  he  could  also  profit.  I  oidy  add  this  advice ;  that 
since  self-love  is  the  serpent's  milk  that  feeds  this  viper,  flattery, 
we  should  do  well  to  choke  it  with  its  mother's  milk ;  I  mean,  learn 
to  love  ourselves  more,  for  then  we  should  never  endure  to  be  flat- 
tered. For  he  that  because  he  loves  himself  loves  to  be  flattered, 
does  because  he  loves  himself  love  to  entertain  a  man  to  abuse  him, 
to  mock  him,  and  to  destroy  him  finallv.  But  he  that  loves  himself 
truly,  will  suffer  fire,  will  endure  to  be  burnt,  so  he  may  be  purified ; 
put  to  pain,  so  he  may  be  restored  to  health ;  for,  '  of  all  sauces^' 
said  Evenus*,  sharpness,  severity,  and  *  fire,  is  the  best.' 

«•  [Kurip.  Ion.  732.]  ^  [Ubi  supr.,  p.  200.] 

'  [Apud  Plut.  ibid.,  p.  181.] 
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Ephes.  iv.  latter  part  of  verse  29. 

■       But  that  which  u  good  to  the  vse  of  edifpng,  that  it  may 

minister  grace  unto  the  hearers, 

II.  Loqueiidi  magistros  hahenius  homines^  tacendi  Deos,  said  one^, 
'  Men  teach  us  to  speak,  and  God  teaches  us  to  hold  our  tongue ;' 
the  first  we  are  taught  by  the  lectures  of  our  schools,  the  latter  by 
the  mysteries  of  the  temple.  But  now  in  the  new  institution  we 
have  also  a  great  master  of  speaking;  and  though  silence  is  one 
of  the  great  paths  of  innocence,  yet  holy  speaking  is  the  instrument 
of  spiritual  charity,  and  is  a  glorification  of  God;  and  therefore 
this  kind  of  speaking  is  a  degree  of  perfection  beyond  the  wisdom 
and  severity  of  silence.  For  althougn  garrulity  and  foolish  inor- 
dinate talking  is  a  conjunction  of  folly  and  sin,  and  the  prating 
man  while  he  desires  to  get  the  love,  of  them  he  converses  with 
incurs  their  hatred;  wliile  he  would  be  admired  is  laughed  at;  he 
spends  much  and  gets  nothing:  he  wrongs  liis  friends,  and  makes 
sport  to  his  enemies,  and  injures  himself;  he  is  derided  when  he 
tells  what  others  know,  he  is  endangered  if  he  tells  a  secret  and 
what  they  know  not;  he  is  not  believed  when  he  tells  good  news, 
and  when  he  tells  ill  news  he  is  odious;  and  therefore  that  silence 
which  is  a  cure  of  all  tliis  evil  is  an  excellent  portion  of  safety  and 
rehgion:  yet  it  is  witli  holy  speaking  and  innocent  silence  as  it  is 
with  a  hermit  and  a  bishop;  the  first  goes  to  a  good  school,  but 
the  second  is  proceeded  towards  greater  perfection ;  and  therefore 
the  practical  life  of  ecclesiastical  governors,  beiiig  found  in  the  way 
of  holiness  and  zeal,  is  called  status  perfedionis ;  a  more  excellent 
and  perfect  condition  of  hfe,  and  far  beyond  the  retirements  and 
inoffensive  life  of  those  innocent  persons,  which  do  so  much  less  of 
profit,  by  how  much  charity  is  better  than  meditation,  and  going 
to  heaven  by  religion  and  charity,  by  serving  God  and  converting 
souls,  is  better  than  going  to  heaven  by  prayers  and  secret  thoughts. 
So  it  is  with  silence  and  religious  communication;   that    does  not 

**  I^Pliit.  de  garrul.,  toin.  viii.  p.  14.] 
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offend  God,  this  glorifies  Him  :  that  prevents  sin,  this  sets  forward 
the  interests  of  religion.  And  therefore  Plutarch*^  said  well,  Qui 
generose  et  reg'io  irwre  iristUuuntifr  primum  tacere  deinde  loqui 
duciint ;  'to  be  taught  first  to  be  silent,  then  to  speak  well  and 
handsomely,  is  education  fit  for  a  prince  /  and  that  is  St.  Paul's 
method  here :  first  we  were  taught  how  to  restrain  our  tongues  in 
the  foregoing  instances,  and  now  we  are  called  to  employ  them  in 
religion. 

We  must  speak  'that  which  is  good,'  d,ya06v  ri,  any  thing  that 
may  serve  the  ends  of  our  God  and  of  our  neighbour,  in  the 
measures  of  religion  and  usefulness.  But  it  is  here  as  in  all  other 
propositions  of  religion :  God  to  us,  who  are  in  the  body,  and  con- 
ducted by  material  pliantasms,  and  understanding  nothing  but  what 
we  feel,  or  is  conveyed  to  us  by  the  proportions  of  what  we  do  or 
have,  hath  given  us  a  religion  that  is  fitted  to  our  condition  and  con- 
stitution :  and  therefore  when  we  are  commanded  to  love  God,  by 
this  love  Christ  understands  obedience;  when  we  are  commanded 
to  honour  God,  it  is  by  singing  and  reciting  His  praises,  and  doing 
things  which  cause  reputation  and  honour :  and  even  here,  when 
we  are  commanded  to  speak  that  which  is  good,  it  is  instanced  in 
such  good  tilings  which  are  really  profitable,  practically  useful.  And 
here  the  measures  of  God  are  especially  by  the  proportions  of  our 
neighbour :  and  therefore  though  speakiiig  honourable  things  of  God 
be  an  employment  that  does  honour  to  our  tongues  and  voices,  yet 
we  must  tune  and  compose  even  these  notes  so  as  may  best  profit 
our  neighbour ;  for  so  it  must  be  Xoyos  ayaObs,  '  good  speech,'  such 
as  is  €ts  olKobofjLi]v  rrjs  xp^(-cis,  '  for  the  edification  of  necessity :'  the 
phrase  is  a  hebraism,  where  the  genitive  case  of  a  substantive  is  put 
for  i\\(t  adjective ;  and  means  that  our  speech  be  apted  to  necessary 
edification,  or  such  edification  as  is  needful  to  every  man's  particular 
case;  that  is,  that  we  so  order  our  communication  that  it  be  apt  to 
instruct  the  ignorant,  to  strengthen  the  weak,  to  recall  the  wanderer, 
to  restrain  the  vicious,  to  comfort  the  disconsolate,  to  speak  a  word 
in  season  to  every  man's  necessity,  Iva  6<5  xapiv,  '  that  it  may  minis- 
ter grace;'  sometlung  that  may  please  and  profit  them,  according 
as  they  shall  need.    AH  which  1  shall  reduce  to  these  three  heads ; — 

1.  To  instruct.     2.  To  comfort.     3.  To  reprove. 

First,  our  conversation  must  be  hihaKTiKos,  'apt  to  teach.'  For 
since  all  our  hopes  on  our  part  depend  upon  our  obedience  to  God, 
and  conformity  to  our  Lord  Jesus,  by  whom  our  endeavours  are 
sanctified  and  accepted,  and  our  weaknesses  are  pardoned ;  and  all 
our  obedience  rehes  upon,  and  is  encouraged  and  grounded  in,  faith, 
and  faith  is  founded  naturally  and  prinsarily  in  the  understanding : 
we  may  observe  that  it  is  not  only  reasonably  to  be  expected,  but 
experinicntnlly  felt,  that  in  weak  and  ignorant  understandings  there 

c  [  Vid.  de  audit.,  t(»in.  vi.  p.  \\\.] 
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are  no  safficient  supports  for  the  vigorousness  of  a  holy  life ;  there 
being  nothing,  or  not  enough,  to  warrant  and  strengthen  great  reso- 
IntiouSy  to  reconcile  our  affections  to  difficulties^  to  make  us  patient 
of  affronts,  to  receive  deeper  mortifications  and  ruder  usages,  unless 
where  an  extraordinary  grace  supplies  the  want  of  ordinary  notices, 
as  the  apostles  were  enabled  to  their  preachings;  but  he  therefore 
that  carries  and  imports  into  the  understanding  of  his  brother  notices 
of  faith,  and  incomes  of  spiritual  propositions,  and  arguments  of  the 
Spirit,  enables  his  brother  towards  the  work  and  practices  of  a  holy 
life.     And  though  every  argument  which  the  Spirit  of  God  hath 
made  and  recorded  in  holy  scripture  is  of  itself  inducement  great 
enough  to  endear  obedience,  yet  it  is  not  so  in  the  event  of  things 
to  every  man's  infirmity  and  need ;  but  in  the  treasures  of  the  Spirit, 
in  the  heaps  and  variety  of  institution,  and  wise  discourses,  there 
will  not  only  be  enough  to  make  a  man  without  excuse,  but  suffi- 
cient to  do  his  work,  and  to  cure  his  evil,  and  to  fortify  his  weaker 
parts,  and   to   comply  with  his   necessities.     For   although  God's 
sufficient  grace  is  present  to  all  that  can  use  it,  yet  if  there  be  no 
more  than  that,  it  is  a  sad  consideration  to  remember  that  there 
are  but  few  that  m\l  be  saved  if  they  be  helped  but  with  just  so 
much  as   can  possibly  do  the  work.     And  this  we  may  well  be 
assured  of  if  we  consider,  tliat  God  is  never  wanting  to  any  man 
in  what  is  simply  necessary ;  but  then  if  we  add  this  also,  that  of  the 
vast  numbers  of  men  who  might  possibly  be  saved  so  few  really  are 
so,  we  shall  perceive  that  that  grace  which  only  is  sufficient,  is  not 
suifficient;  sufficient  to  the  thing,  is  not  sufficient  for  the  person; 
and  therefore  that  God  does  usually  give  us  more,  and  we  need  more 
yet ;  and  unless  God  "  works  in  us  to  will  and  to  do**,*'  we  shall 
neither  'will'  nor  'do;'  though  to  will  be  in  the  power  of  our  hand, 
yet  we  will  not  will ;  it  follows  from  hence,  that  all  they  who  will 
comply  with  God's  method  of  graciousness  and  the  necessities  of 
their  brethren,  must  endeavour  by  all  means  and  in  all  their  own. 
measures  and  capacities  to  lay  up  treasures  of  notices  and  instruc- 
tions in  their  brother's  soul,  that  by  some  argument  or  other  they 
may  be  met  withal,  and  taken  in  every  corner  of  their  conversation. 
Add  to  this  that  the  duty  of  a  man  hath  great  variety,  and  the  souls 
of  men  are  infinitely  abused,  and  the  persuasions  of  men  are  strangely 
divided,  and  the  interests  of  men  are  a  violent  and  preternatural 
declination  from  the  strictnesses  of  virtue,  and  the  resolutions  of  men 
are  quickly  altered  and  very  hardly  to  be  secured,  and  the  cases 
of  conscience  are  numerous  and  intricate,  and  every  state  of  life  hath* 
its  proper  prejudice,  and  our  notices  are  abused  by  our  affections, 
and  we  shall  perceive  that  men  generally  need  knowledge  enough  to 
overpower  all  their  passions,  to  root  out  their  vicious  incKnations, 
to  master  their  prejudice,  to  answer  objections,  to  resist  temptations, 
to  refresh  their  weariness,  to  fi\  their  resolutions,  and  to  determine 

•^  [Phil.  ii.  13]  •  [•  Lite  that  hath,'  in  first  two  cdd.] 
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their  doubts ;  and  therefore  to  see  your  brother  in  a  state  of  igno- 
rance is  to  see  him  uTifiiniished  and  unprepared  to  all  good  works,  a 
person  safe  no  longer  than  till  a  temptation  comes,  and  one  that 
cannot  be  saved  but  by  an  absolute  unlimited  predestination,  a  ^avour 
of  which  he  hath  no  promise,  no  security,  no  revelation;  and  al- 
though to  do  this  God  hath  appointed  a  special  order  of  men,  the 
whole  ecclesiastical  order,  whom  He  feeds  at  His  own  charges,  and 
whom  men  rob  at  their  own  peril,  yet  this  doth  not  disoblige  others : 
for  every  master  of  a  family  is  to  instruct,  or  cause  his  family  to  be 
instructed,  and  catechized ;  every  governor  is  to  instruct  his  charge, 
every  man  his  brother,  not  always  in  person,  but  ever  by  all  possible 
and  just  provisions.     For  if  the  people  die  for  want  of  knowledge, 
they  who  are  set  over  tliem  shall  also  die  for  want  of  charity.     Here 
therefore  we  must  remember  that  it  is  the  duty  of  us  all  in  our 
several  measures  and  proportions  to  instruct  those  that  need  it,  and 
whose  necessity  is  made  ready  for  our  ministration ;  and  let  us  trem- 
ble to  think  what  will  be  the  sad  account  which  we  shall  make  when 
even  our  famihes  are  not  taught  in  the  fundamentals  of  rehgion :  for 
how  can  it  be  possible  for  tliose  who  could  not  account  concerning 
the  stories  of  Christ's  life  and  death,  the  ministries  of  their  redemp- 
tion, the  foundation  of  all  their  hopes,  the  great  argument  of  all 
their  obediences ;  how  can  it  be  expected  that  they  should  ride  in 
triumph  over  all  tlie  evils  which  the  devil,  and  the  world,  and  their 
own  follies,  daily  present  to  them  in.  the  course  of  every  da/s  con- 
versation ?     And  it  \y\\l  be  an  ill  return  to  say  that  God  \^'ill  require 
no  more  of  them  than  He  hath  given  them;  for  suppose  that  be 
true  in  your  own  sense,  yet  He  will  require  it  of  thee,  because  thou 
gavest  them  no  more ;  and  however,  it  is  a  formidable  danger,  and 
a  trifling  hope,  for  any  man  to  put  all  the  hopes  of  his  being  saved 
upon  the  only  stock  of  ignorance ;  for  if  his  ignorance  should  never 
be  accounted  for,  yet  it  may  leave  him  in  that  state  in  which  his 
evils  shall  grow  great,  and  his  sins  may  be  irremediable. 

Secondly,  our  conversation  must  be  -napcLKXrjTos,  '  apt  to  comfort' 
the  disconsolate :  and  than  this  men  in  present  can  feel  no  greater 
charity  :  for  since  lialf  the  duty  of  a  Christian  in  this  life  consists  in 
the  exercise  of  pnssive  graces,  and  the  infinite  variety  of  providence, 
and  the  perpetual  adversity  of  chances,  and  the  dissatisfaction  and 
emptiness  that  is  in  things  themselves,  and  the  weariness  and  an- 
guish of  our  sj)irit,  does  call  us  to  the  trial  and  exercise  of  patience 
even  in  the  days  of  sunshine,  and  much  more  in  the  violent  storms 
that  shake  our  dwellings  and  make  our  hearts  tremble;  God  hath 
sent  some  angels  into  the  world  whose  ofBce  it  is  to  refresh  the  sorrows 
of  the  poor  and  to  lighten  the  eyes  of  the  disconsolate;  He  hath 
made  some  creatures  whose  powers  are  chiefly  ordained  to  comfort ; 
A^ine,  and  oil,  and  society,  cordials,  and  variety;  and  time  itself  is 
checkered  with  black  and  white;  stay  but  till  to-morrow,  and  your 
present  sorrow  will  be  weary  and  will  lie  down  to  rest.     But  this  is 
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not  all :  the  third  person  of  the  holj  Trinitj  is  known  to  us  bj  the 
name  and  dignity  of  the  ^'Holv  Ghost,  the  Comforter;^'  and  God 
glories  in  the  appJlative  that  He  is  "  the  Father  of  mercies,  and  the 
God  of  all  comfort;'*   and  therefore  to  minister  in  the  office  is  to 
become  like  God,  and  to  imitate  the  charities  of  heaven.     And  God 
hath  fitted  mankind  for  it:   he  most  needs  it,  and  he  feels  hia 
brother's  wants  bj  his  own  experience ;   and  God  hath   given  us 
speech,  and  the  endearments  of  society^  and  pleasantness  of  conver- 
sation, and  powers  of  seasonable  discourse,  arii^ments  to  allay  the 
sorrow  by  aoating  our  apprehensions  and  taking  out  the  sting  or 
telling  the  periods  of  comibrt,  or  exciting  hope,  or  urging  a  precept, 
and  reconciling  our  affections,  and  reciting  promises,  or  telling  stories 
of  the  divine  mercy,  or  changing  it  into  duty,  or  making  the  burden 
less  by  comparing  it  with  greater,  or  by  proving  it  to  be  less  than  we 
deser\'e,  and  that  it  is  so  intende<l,  and  may  become  the  instrument 
of  virtue.   And  certain  it  is  that  as  nothing  can  better  do  it,  so  there 
is  nothing  greater  for  which  God  made  our  tongues,  next  to  reciting 
His  praises,  than  to  minister  comfort  to  a  weary  soul.     And  what 
greater  measure  can  we  have  than  that  we  should  bring  joy  to  our 
brother,  who  with  his  drearv  eves  looks  to  heaven  and  round  about, 
and  cannot  find  so  much  rest  as  to  lay  his  eyelids  close  together : 
than  that  thy  tongue  should  be  tuned  with  heavenly  accents,  arid 
make  the  weary  soul  to  listen  for  light  and  ease,  and  when  he  per- 
ceives that  there  is  such  a  thing  in  the  world  and  in  the  order  of 
things  as  comfort  and  joy,  to  begin  to  break  out  from  the  prison  of 
his  sorrows  at  the  door  of  sighs  and  tears,  and  by  little  and  little 
melt  into  showers  and  refreshment  ?     This  is  glon'  to  thy  voice,  and 
employment  fit  for  the  brightest  angel.     But  so  have  I  seen  the  sun 
kiss  the  frozen  earth  which  was  bound  up  with  the  images  of  death 
and  the  colder  breath  of  the  north ;  and  then  the  waters  break  from 
their  enclosures,  and  melt  with  joy,  and  run  in  useful  channels ;  and 
the  flies  do  rise  again  from  their  little  graves  in  Malls,  and  dance 
awhile  in  the  air  to  tell  that  there  is  joy  within,  and  that  the  great 
mother  of  creatures  will  open  the  stock  of  her  new  refreshment,  be- 
come useful  to  mankind,  and  sing  praises  to  her  Redeemer :  so  is  the 
heart  of  a  sorrowful  man  under  the  discourses  of  a  wise  comforter ; 
he  breaks  from  the  despairs  of  the  grave  and  the  fetters  and  chains 
of  sorrow ;  he  blesses  God,  and  he  blesses  thee,  and  he  feels  his  life 
returning ;  for  to  be  miserable  is  death,  but  nothing  is  life  but  to  be 
comforted ;  and  God  is  pleased  with  no  music  from  below  so  much 
as  in  the  thanksgiving  songs  of  relieved  widows,  of  supported  orphans, 
of  rejoicing,  and  comforted,  and  thankful  persons.     Thisv  part  of 
comnmnication  does  tlie  work  of  God  and  of  our  neighbours,  and 
bears  us  to  heaven  in  streams  of  joy  made  by  the  overflowings  of  our 
brother's  comfort.     It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  see  a  man  despairing : 
none  knows  the  sorrow  and  the  intolerable  anguish  but  themselves, 
and  they  that  are  damned ;   and  so  are  all  the  loads  of  a  wounded 
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spirit  when  the  staff  of  a  man's  broken  fortune  bows  his  head  to  the 
ground,  and  sinks  like  an  osier  under  the  violence  of  a  mighty  tem- 
pest :  but  therefore  in  proportion  to  this  I  may  tell  the  excellency  of 
the  employment,  and  the  duty  of  that  charity,  which  bears  the  dying 
and  languishing  soul  from  the  fringes  of  hell  to  the  seat  of  the 
brightest  stars,  where  God's  face  shines  and  reflects  comforts  for  ever 
and  ever.  And  though  God  hath  for  this  especially  intrusted  His 
ministers  and  servants  of  tlie  church,  and  hath  put  into  their  hearts 
and  notices  great  magazines  of  promises,  and  arguments  of  hope,  and 
arts  of  the  Spirit,  yet  God  does  not  always  send  angels  on  these 
embassies,  but  sends  a  man,  vt  sit  homo  homini  deus^,  Hhat  every 
good  man  in  his  season  may  be  to  his  brother  in  the  place  of  God/ 
to  comfort  and  restore  him  ;  and  that  it  may  appear  how  much  it  is 
the  duty  of  us  all  to  minister  comfort  to  our  brother,  we  may  re- 
member, that  the  same  words  and  the  same  arguments  do  oftentimes 
more  prevail  upon  our  spirits  when  they  are  applied  by  the  hand  of 
another *,  than  when  they  dwell  in  us  and  come  from  our  own  discours- 
ings.  This  is  indeed  Xoyos  xprjaros  and  iiyaOos,  it  is  els  otKoSo/x^v 
TTJi  \peias,  *  to  tlie  editication  of  our  needs,'  and  the  greatest  and 
most  holy  charity. 

Thirdly,  our  communication  must  in  its  just  season  be  kkeyKTiKhs, 
we  must  'reprove'  our  sinning  brother;  for  "the  wounds  of  a  friend 
are  better  than  the  kisses  of  an  enemv,"  saith  Solomon^:  we  imitate 
the  ofiBce  of  the  great  '  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  souls,'  if  we  go  "to 
seek  and  save  that  which  was  lost;"  and  it  is  a  fearful  thing  to  see 
a  friend  go  to  licll  undisturbed,  when  the  arresting  him  in  his  horrid 
progress  may  possibly  make  him  to  return;  this  is  a  course  that 
will  change  our  vile  itch  of  judging  and  censuring  others  into  an  act 
of  charity ;  it  will  alter  slander  into  piety,  detraction  into  counsel, 
revenge  into  friendly  and  most  useful  offices,  that  the  viper's  flesh 
mav  become  Mithridate\  and  the  devil  be  defeated  in  his  malicious 
employment  of  our  language.  He  is  a  miserable  man  whom  none 
dares  tell  of  his  faults  so  plainly  that  he  may  understand  his  danger; 
and  he  that  is  uncapable  and  impatient  of  reproof  can  never  become 
a  good  friend  to  any  man.  For  besides  that  himself  would  never 
admonish  his  friend  when  he  sins,  (and  if  he  would,  why  should  not 
himself  be  glad  of  the  same  charity  ?)  he  is  also  "proud,  and  scomer 
is  his  name^;"  he  thinks  himself  exempt  from  the  condition  and 
failings  of  men ;  or  if  he  does  not,  he  had  rather  go  to  hell  than  be 
called  to  his  way  hy  an  angry  sermon,  or  driven  back  by  the  sword 
of  an  angel,  or  endure  one  blushing  for  all  his  hopes  and  interests 
of  heaven.     It  is  no  shame  to  be  reproved,  but  to  deserve  it;  but  he 

•   ["At'^fjwiros  6.v9pojTrov  daifxSi'iou.    Vet.  tion,  vol.  ii,  p.  4.] 
proverb.   intcT  prow.  Zenobii,  Dingcnis,  *>    [Prov.  xwii.  6.] 

et  Col.  liodl.  in  Partt'iniogr.  Gr«c.  Gais-  ^  [  An).  (Jell.  xvii.  KJ.j 

for.!.]  »  [Prov.  xxi.  2LJ 

(  [Cr.  '  Lite  of  Cliri-t,'  part  i.  Dcdica- 
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that  deserves  it  and  will  do  so  still,  shall  increase  his  shame  into 
confusion,  and  bring  upon  himself  a  sorrow  bigger  than  the  calami- 
ties of  war,  and  plagues,  and  hospitals,  and  poverty.  He  only  is 
truly  wise  and  will  be  certainly  happy,  that  so  understands  himself 
and  hates  his  sin,  that  he  will  not  nurse  it,  but  get  to  himself  a  re- . 
prover  on  purpose,  whose  warrant  shall  be  hberty,  whose  thanks 
shall  be  amendment,  whose  entertainment  shall  be  obedience;  for 
a  flattering  word  is  like  a  bright  sunshine  to  a  sore  eye,  it  increases 
the  trouble,  and  lessens  the  sight ; 

Haec  demum  sapiet  dictio  qus  feriet^  > 

*  the  severe  word  of  the  reproving  man  is  wise  and  healthful.'  But 
because  all  times,  and  all  circumstances,  and  all  persons,  are  not  fit 
for  this  employment, 

plurima  sunt  qux 


Non  audent  homines  pertusa  dicere  Isna ', 

'  some  will  not  endure  that  a  poor  man,  or  an  obliged  person,  should 
reprove  thera,'  and  themselves  are  often  so  unprofitable  sen'ants  that 
they  will  rather  venture  their  friend's  damnation  than  hazard  their 
own  interest ;  therefore  in  the  performance  of  this  duty  of  the  useful 
communication  the  following  measures  are  fit  to  be  observed ; — 

1.  Let  not  your  reproof  be  pubhc  and  personal :  if  it  be  public,  it 
must  be  in  general ;  if  it  be  personal,  it  must  be  in  private ;  and  this 
is  expressly  commanded  by  our  blessed  Saviour,  "  If  thy  brother 
offends,  tell  it  him  between  him  and  thee ;"  for  if  it  comes  afterwards 
in  case  of  contumacy  to  be  declared  in  public,  it  passes  from  fraternal 
correption  to  ecclesiastical  discipline.  When  Socrates"  reproved 
Plato  at  a  feast,  Plato  told  him  *  it  had  been  better  he  had  told  him 
his  fault  in  private,  for  to  speak  it  publicly  is  indecency:'  Socrates 
replied,  '  And  so  it  is  for  you  publicly  to  condemn  that  indecency.' 
Por  it  is  the  nature  of  man  to  be  spiteful  when  he  is  shamed,  and  to 
esteem  that  the  worst  of  evils,  and  therefore  to  take  impudence  and 
perseverance  for  its  cover  when  his  shame  is  naked ;  and  for  this 
indiscretion  Aristomenes™  the  tutor  of  Ptolemy,  who  before  the 
Coriuthian  ambassadors  reproved  the  king  for  sleeping  at  the  solemn 
audience,  profited  nothing,*but  enraged  the  prince,  and  was  himself 
forced  to  drink  poison. 

But  this  wariness  is  not  always  necessary.  For  first,  a  public  and 
an  authorized  person  may  do  it  pubUcly,  and  may  name  the  person  as 
himself  shall  judge  expedient ; 

secuit  Lacilius  urbem, 


Te  Lupc,  te  Muci,  et  genuinum  fregit  in  illis : 
Omne  vafcr  vitium  " 


^  [Last  line  of  a  supposed  epitaph  on  Liican,  Fabric,  bibl.  lat.  ii.  10.] 

'  ^hlv.  V.  l:j().  J     «  I  IMut.  i\v  adul.  et  aniic.  discr.,  t.  vi.  p.  2(i0,  3.J    •  [I'er-^.  i.  Ilk] 
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Lucilius  was  a  censor  of  manners,  and  by  his  office  he  had  warrant 
and  authority. — Secondly,  there  are  also  some  cases  in  which  a  public 
reproof*  is  prudent ;  and  that  is,  when  the  crime  is  great,  but  not 
understood  to  be  any  at  all ;  for  then  it  is  instruction  and  catechism, 
and  lays  aside  the  aflront  and  trouble  of  reproof.  Thus  Ignatius" 
the  martyr  did  reprove  Trajan  sacrificing  at  the  altar  in  the  sight  of 
all  the  officers  of  the  army ;  and  the  Jews  were  commanded  to  re- 
prove the  Babylonians  for  idolatry  in  the  land  of  their  captivity  p  : 
and  if  we  see  a  prince  in  the  confidence  of  his  pride,  and  carelessness 
of  spirit,  and  heat  of  war,  spoil  a  church,  or  rob  God,  it  is  then  fit 
to  tell  him  the  danger  of  sacrilege,  if  otherwise  he  cannot  well  be 
taught  his  danger  and  his  duty. — ^Thirdly,  there  are  some  circum- 
stances of  person  in  which,  by  interpretation,  duty,  or  custom,  a  leave 
is  indulged  or  presumed,  that  liberty  may  be  prudently  used,  publicly 
to  reprove  the  public  vices :  so  it  was  in  the  old  days  of  the  Romans ; 
vice  had  then  so  little  footing  and  authority,  so  few  friends  and  ad- 
vocates, that  the  prophets  and  poets  used  a  bolder  liberty  to  disgrace 
whatsoever  was  amiss ; 

unde  ilia  priorum 


Scribendi  quodcunque  animo  flagrante  liberet 
Simplicitas  *<  ;— 

and  much  of  the  same  liberty  is  still  reserved  to  pulpits  and  to  the 
bishop's  office,  save  only  that  although  they  may  reprove  publicly, 
yet  they  may  not  often  do  it  personally. 

2.  Use  not  to  reprove  thy  brother  for  every  thing,  but  for  great 
things  only ;  for  tliis  is  the  office  of  a  tutor,  not  of  a  friend ;  and  few 
men  will  suffer  themselves  to  abide  always  under  pupillage.  When 
the  friend  of  Philotimus"^  the  physician  came  to  him  to  be  cured  of 
a  sore  finger,  he  told  him,  Heti^  tu,  non  tibi  cum  reduvia  est  negO' 
Hum  J  he  let  his  finger  alone,  and  told  him  that  his  liver  was  impos- 
tumate :  and  he  that  tells  his  friend  that  his  countenance  is  not  grave 
enough  in  the  church  when  it  may  be  the  man  is  an  atheist,  ofi'ers 
him  a  cure  that  will  do  him  no  good ;  and  to  chastise  a  trifle  is  not 
a  worthy  price  of  that  noblest  liberty  and  ingenuity  which  becomes 
him  that  is  to  heal  his  brother's  soul.  But  when  a  vice  stains  his 
soul,  when  he  is  a  fool  in  his  manners,  when  he  is  proud  and  im- 
patient of  contradiction,  when  he  disgraces  himself  by  talking  weakly, 
and  yet  believes  himself  wise  and  above  the  confidence  of  a  sober 
person,  then  it  concerns  a  friend  to  rescue  him  from  folly.  So  Solon* 
reproved  Crcesus,  and  Socrates  Alcibiades,  and  Cyrus  chid  Cyaxares, 
and  Plato  told  to  Dion  that  of  all  things  in  the  world  he  should 
beware  of  that  folly  '  by  which  men  please  themselves,  and  despise  a 
better  judgment :'  quia  ei  vitio  adsidet  solitude ,  'because  that  folly 

®  [ViU  S.  Ignat.  per  Metaphrast  apud  *>  [Juv.  i.  151.] 

Sur.  de  sanctt.  in  Febr.  i.  torn.  i.  p.  782.]  '  [Plut  ubi  supr.,  p.  270.] 

'  [Jer.  X.  11.]  ■  [Sequentia  apud  Plut.  ibid.,  p.  256.] 
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hath  ill  it  singularity/  and  is  directly  contrary  to  all  capacities  of  a 
friendship  or  the  entertainments  of  necessary  reproof. 

3.  Use  not  liberty  of  reproof  in  the  days  of  sorrow  and  affliction ; 
for  the  calamity  itself  is  enough  to  chastise  the  gaieties  of  sinning  per- 
sons, and  to  bring  him  to  repentance;  it  may  be  sometimes  fit  to 
insinuate  the  mention  of  the  cause  of  that  sorrow,  in  order  to  re- 
pentance, and  a  cure :  but  severe  and  biting  language  is  then  out  of 
season,  and  it  is  like  putting  vinegar  to  an  inflamed  and  smarting 
eye,  it  increases  the  anguish  and  tempts  unto  impatience.  In  the 
accidents  of  a  sad  person,  we  must  do  as  nurses  to  tlieir  falling  cliild- 
ren,  snatch  them  up  and  still  their  ciyings,  and  entertain  their  pas- 
sion with  some  delightful  Evocation ;  but  chide  not  then  when  the 
sorrowful  man  needs  to  be  refreshed.  When  Crates*,  the  cynic,  met 
Demetrius  Phalereus  in  liis  banishment  and  trouble,  he  went  to  him 
and  spoke  to  him  friendly,  and  used  his  philosophy  in  the  ministries 
of  comfort,  and  taught  him  to  bear  his  trouble  nobly,  and  so  wrought 
upon  the  criminal  and  wild  Demetrius ;  and  he  moved  him  to  repent- 
ance, who  if  he  had  been  chidden,  as  he  expected,  would  have  scorned 
the  manners  of  the  cynic,  and  hated  his  presence  and  institution; 
and  Perseus"  killed  Euctus  and  Eulaeus  for  reproving  his  rashness 
when  he  was  newly  defeated  by  the  Romans. 

4.  Avoid  all  the  evil  appendages  of  this  liberty :  for  since  to  re- 
prove a  sinning  brother  is  at  the  best  but  an  unwelcome  and  invidi- 
ous employment,  though  it  may  also  be  understood  to  be  full  of 
charity ;  yet  therefore  we  must  not  make  it  to  be  hateful  by  adding 
reproach,  scorn,  violent  expressions,  scurrility,  derision,  or  bitter  in- 
vectives. Hieron^  invited  Epicharmus  to  supper ;  and  he,  knowing 
that  Hieron  had  unfortunately  killed  his  friend,  replied  to  his  invita- 
tion, Atqui  nnper  cum  amicos  im??iolares,  non  vorasti,  'I  tliink  I  may 
come,  for  when  thou  didst  sacrifice  thy  friends,  thou  didst  not  devour 
them;'  this  was  a  bitter  sarcasm,  and  might  with  more  prudence 
and  charity  have  been  avoided.  They  that  intend  charitably  and 
conduct  wisely  take  occasions  and  proper  seasons  of  reproof,  they  do 
it  by  way  of  question  and  similitude,  by  narrative  and  apologues,  by 
commending  something  in  him  that  is  good,  and  discommending  the 
same  fault  in  other  persons,  by  way  that  may  disgrace  that  vice,  and 
preserve  the  reputation  of  the  man.  Ammouius*,  observing  that  his 
scholars  were  nice  and  curious  in  their  diet,  and  too  efleminate  for  a 
philosophical  life,  caused  his  freed  man  to  chastise  his  boy  for  not 
dining  without  vinegar,  and  all  the  while  looked  upon  the  young 
gentlemen,  and  read  to  them  a  lecture  of  severity.  Thus  our  dearest 
Lord  reproved  St.  Peter ;  He  looked  upon  him  when  the  sign  was 
given  with  the  crowing  of  the  cock,  and  so  chid  him  into  a  shower 
of  penitential  tears.     Some  use  to  mingle  praises  with  their  repre- 

*  [Plut  de  adulat.  et  ainic.  discr.,  torn.  *  [Ibid.,  p.  249.] 

vi  p.  255.]  «  [Ibid.,  p.  260. J 

«  [Ibid.,  p.  257.] 
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hensioTis,  and  to  invite  their  friend's   patience  to  endure  remedy 
by  ministering  some  pleasure  with  their  medicine;   for  as  no  wise 
man  can  well  endure  to  be  praised   by  him  that  knows  not  how 
to  dispraise   and   to  reprove;   so  neither  will  they  endure  to   be 
reproved  by  him  that  knows  not  how  to  praise ;  for  reproof  from 
such  a  man  betrays  too  great  a  love  of  himself,  and  an  iUiberal 
spirit :    he  that  will   reprove  wisely  must  cfform  himself  into   all 
images  of  things  which  innocently  and  wisely  he  can  put  on ;    not 
by  changing  his  manners,  his  principles,  and  the  consequences   of 
his  discourse,  as  Alcibiades  was  supposed  to  do :  for  it  is  best  to  keep 
the  severity  of  our  own  principles  and  the  manner  of  our  own  living ; 
for  so  Plato  lived  at  Syracuse  just  as  he  lived   in  the  Academy, 
he  was  the  same  to  Dionysius  that  he  was  to  Dion :  but  this  I  mean, 
that  he  who  means  to  win  souls  and  prevail  to  his  brother's  institu- 
tion, must,  as  St.  Paul  did,  efligiate  and  conform  himself  to  those 
circumstances  of  living  and  discourse,  by  which  he   may  prevail 
upon  the  persuasions,  by  complying  with  the  affections  and  usages 
of  men. 

These  are  the  measures  by  which  we  arc  to  communicate  our 
counsels  and  advices  to  our  erring  brethren  :  to  which  I  add  this  last 
advice,  that  no  man  should  at  that  time  in  which  he  is  reproved  give 
counsel  and  reproof  to  his  reprover,  for  that  betrays  an  angry  spirit, 
and  makes  discord  out  of  piety,  and  changes  charity  into  wrangling ; 
and  it  looking  like  a  revenge,  makes  it  appear  that  himself  took  the 
first  reproof  for  an  injury. 

That  which  remains  now  is,  that  I  persuade  men  to  do  it,  and 
that  I  persuade  men  to  suffer  it.  It  is  sometimes  hard  to  do  it,  but 
the  cause  is  only  because  it  is  hard  to  bear  it ;  for  if  men  were  but 
apprehensive  of  their  danger  and  were  not  desirous  to  die,  there  were 
no  more  to  be  said  in  this  affair ;  they  would  be  as  glad  to  entertain 
a  severe  reprover  as  a  careful  physician ;  of  whom  because  most  men 
are  so  willing  to  make  use,  so  thankful  for  their  care,  so  great  valuers 
of  their  skill,  such  lovers  of  their  persons,  no  man  is  put  to  it  to  per- 
suade men  to  be  physicians,  because  there  is  no  need  to  persuade 
men  to  live  or  to  be  in  health :  if  therefore  men  would  as  willingly 
be  virtuous  as  be  healthful,  as  willingly  do  no  evil  as  suffer  none,  be 
as  desirous  of  heaven  as  of  a  long  life  on  earth,  all  the  difficulties  and 
temptations  against  this  duty  of  reproving  our  sinning  brother  would 
soon  be  concealed ;  but  let  it  be  as  it  will,  we  must  do  it  in  duty  and 
piety  to  him  that  needs,  and  if  he  be  impatient  of  it,  he  needs  it 
more :  M  per  ejimnodi  offensas  emefiendum  est  confragomm  hoc 
iter"^ :  it  is  a  troublesome  employment,  but  it  is  duty  and  charity ; 
and  therefore  when  it  can  with  hope  of  success,  with  prudence  and 
piety,  be  done,  no  other  consideration  ought  to  interpose.  And  for 
the  other  part,  those  I  mean  who  ought  to  be  reproved ;  they  are  to 

"f  [Sen.  ep.  cvii.  toni.  iL  p.  527.] 
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remember  that  themselves  give  pensions  to  the  preacher  on  purpose 
to  be  reproved  if  they  shall  need  it;  that  God  hath  instituted  a  holy 
order  of  men  to  that  very  purpose,  that  they  sliould  be  severally  told 
of  all  that  is  amiss ;  that  themselves  chide  their  children  and  their 
servants  for  their  good,  and  that  they  may  amend ;  and  that  they  en- 
dure thirst  to  cure  their  dropsies ;  that  they  sufler  burnings  to  pre- 
vent the  gangrenes,  and  endure  the  cutting  off  a  limb  to  preserve 
their  lives ;  and  therefore  that  it  is  a  strange  witrhcnift  and  a  pro- 
digious folly  that  at  so  easy  a  mortification  as  the  suflering  of  a  plain 
friendly  reproof  they  will  not  set  forward  their  interest  of  heaven,  and 
suffer  themselves  to  be  set  forward  in  their  hopes  of  heaven : 


dura  fatemur 


Esse;  sed,  ut  Talean,  multa  dolenda  feres'. 

And  when  all  remember  that  flattery  and  importune  silence  sufl'er 
the  mighty  to  perish  like  fools  and  inconsiderate  persons,  it  ought  to 
awake  our  spirits,  and  make  us  to  attend  to  the  admonitions  of  a 
friend  with  a  silence  great  as  midnight  and  watchful  as  a  widow's 
eyes.  It  was  a  strange  thing  that  Valentinian »  should  in  the  midst 
of  so  manjr  christian  prelates  make  a  law  to  establish  polygamy,  and 
that  no  bishop  should  dare  to  reprehend  him.  The  effect  of  it  was 
this,  that  he  had  a  son  by  a  second  wife,  the  first  being  alive  and 
not  divorced,  and  he  left  him  heir  of  a  great  part  of  the  empire ;  and 
what  the  effect  of  that  was  to  his  soul,  God,  who  is  his  judge,  best 
knows. 

If  now  at  last  it  be  enquired  whether  every  man  is  bound  to  re- 
prove every  man,  if  he  sins,  and  if  he  converse  with  him ;  I  answer, 
that  if  it  should  be  so  it  were  to  no  purpose,  and  therefore  for  it 
there  is  no  commandment :  every  man  that  can  may  instruct  him  that 
wants  it,  but  every  man  may  not  reprove  him  that  is  already  in- 
structed. That  is  an  act  of  charity,  for  which  there  are  no  measures 
but  the  other's  necessity  and  his  own  opportunity ;  but  this  is  also  an 
act  of  discipline,  and  must  in  many  cases  suppose  an  authority,  and  in 
all  cases  such  a  liberty  as  is  not  fit  to  be  permitted  to  mean  and  ig- 
norant and  inferior  persons.  I  end  this  with  the  saying  of  a  wise 
person,  advising  to  every  one  concerning  the  use  of  the  tongue,  A7d 
lucrentur  vitam  loguendo,  aut  tacetido  adscofidatU  scieiitiam  ;  if  they 
speak,  let  them  minister  to  the  good  of  souls ;  if  they  speak  not,  let 
them  minister  to  sobriety ;  in  the  first,  they  serve  the  end  of  charity ; 
in  the  other,  of  humility. 

«  [Oyid.  Rem.  amor.  225.]  •  [Socr.  H.  E.  iv.  .31.  p.  254.] 
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BEGINNING  ON  WHITSUNDAY    AND  ENDING   ON   THE 
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IV. 


TO 


THE   RIGHT   HONOURABLE 


AND  TRULY  NOBLB 


RICHARD    LORD    VAUGHAN, 

EARL  OF  CARBERY, 

BARON  OF  EMLIN  AND  MOLINGAR, 

KNIGHT  OF  THE  HONOURABLE  ORDER  OF  THE  BATH. 


MY  LO&D^ 

I  NOW  present  to  your  lordship  a  copy  of  those  sennons,  the  pub- 
lication of  which  was  first  designed  by  the  appetites  of  that  hunger 
and  thirst  of  righteousness  which  made  your  dear  lady  (that  rare  soul) 
so  dear  to  God,  that  He  was  pleased  speedily  to  satisfy  her  by  car- 
rying her  from  our  shallow  and  impure  cisterns  to  drink  out  of  the 
fountains  of  our  Saviour.  My  lord,  I  shall  but  prick  your  tender 
eye  if  I  shall  remind  your  lordship  how  dihgent  a  hearer,  how  care- 
ful a  recorder^  how  prudent  an  observer,  how  sedulous  a  practiser,  of 
holy  discourses  she  was ;  and  that  therefore  it  was  that  what  did  slide 
through  her  ear  she  was  desirous  to  place  before  lier  eye,  that  by 
those  windows  they  might  enter  in  and  dwell  in  her  heart :  but  be- 
cause by  this  truth  I  shall  do  advantage  to  the  following  discourses, 
give  me  leave,  my  lord,  to  fancy  that  this  book  is  derived  upon  your 
lordship  almost  in  the  nature  of  a  legacy  from  her,  whose  every  tning 
was  dearer  to  your  lordship  than  your  own  eyes ;  and  that  what  she 
was  pleased  to  believe  apt  to  minister  to  her  devotions  and  the 
reUgions  of  her  pious  and  discerning  soul,  may  also  be  allowed  a 
place  in  your  closet,  and  a  portion  of  your  retirement,  and  a  lodging 
in  your  thoughts,  that  they  may  encourage  and  instruct  your  practice, 
and  promote  that  interest  which  is  and  ought  to  be  dearer  to  you, 
than  all  those  blessings  and  separations  with  which  God  hath  re- 
marked your  family  and  person. 

My  lord,  1  confess  the  publication  of  these  sermons  can  so  little 
serve  the  ends  of  my  reputation,  that  I  am  therefore  pleased  the 
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rather  to  do  it  because  I  cannot  at  all  be  tempted  in  so  doing  to  mi- 
nister to  any  thing  of  vanity.  Sermons  may  please  when  they  first 
strike  the  ear,  and  yet  appear  flat  and  ignorant  when  they  are  ofiTered 
to  the  eye  and  to  an  understanding  that  can  consider  at  leisure.  I  re- 
member that  a  young  gentleman  of  Athens*,  being  to  answer  for  his 
life,  hired  an  orator  to  make  his  defence,  and  it  pleased  him  well  at 
his  first  reading;  but  when  the  young  man  by  often  reading  it  that 
he  might  recite  it  publicly  by  heart  began  to  grow  weary  and  dis- 
pleased with  it,  the  orator  bade  him  consider  that  the  judges  and  the 
people  were  to  hear  it  but  once,  and  then  it  was  Ukely  they  at  that 
first  instant  might  be  as  well  pleased  as  he.  This  hath  often  repre- 
sented to  my  mind  the  condition  and  fortune  of  sennons,  and  that  I 
now  part  with  the  advantage  they  had  in  their  delivery ;  but  I  have 
sufficiently  answered  myself  in  that,  and  am  at  rest  perfectly  in  my 
thoughts  as  to  that  particular,  if  I  can  in  any  degree  ser\'e  the 
interest  of  souls,  and,  which  is  next  to  that,  obey  the  piety  and  re- 
cord the  memory  of  that  dear  saint  whose  name  and  whose  soul  is 
blessed :  for  in  both  these  ministries  I  doubt  not  but  your  lordship 
^ill  be  pleased,  and  account  as  if  I  had  done  also  some  service  to 
yourself :  your  religion  makes  me  sure  of  the  first,  and  your  piety 
puts  the  latter  past  my  fears.  However  I  suppose  in  the  whole 
account  of  this  afl*air  this  publication  may  be  esteemed  but  like 

E reaching  to  a  numerous  auditory ;  which  if  I  had  done  it  would  have 
een  called  either  duty  or  charity,  and  therefore  will  not  now  so 
readily  be  censured  for  vanity  if  I  make  use  of  all  the  ways  I  can  to 
minister  to  the  good  of  souls.  But  because  my  intentions  are  fair  in 
themselves,  and  I  hope  are  acceptable  to  God,  and  will  be  fairly  ex- 

r^unded  by  your  lordship,  whom  for  so  great  reason  I  so  much  value, 
shall  not  trouble  you  or  the  world  with  an  apology  for  this  so  free 
publishing  my  weaknesses:  I  can  better  secure  my  reputation  by 
telling  men  how  they  ought  to  entertain  sermons;  for  if  they  that 
read  or  hear,  do  their  duty  aright,  the  preacher  shall  soon  be  secured 
of  his  fame,  and  untouched  by  censure. 

1.  For  it  were  well  if  men  would  not  enquire  after  the  learning 
of  the  sermon  or  its  deliciousness  to  the  ear  or  fancy,  but  observe 
its  usefulness;  not  what  concerns  the  preacher  but  what  concerns 
themselves ;  not  what  may  make  a  vain  reflection  upon  him,  but 
what  may  substantially  serve  their  own  needs ;  that  the  attending  to 
his  discourses  may  not  be  spent  in  vain  talk  concerning  him  or  his 
disparagements,  but  may  be  used  as  a  duty  and  a  part  of  religion,  to 
minister  to  edification  and  instruction.  When  St.  John''  reckoned 
the  principles  of  evil  actions,  he  told  but  of  three,  the  lust  of  the 
flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life.  But  there  was  then 
also  in  the  world  (and  now  it  is  grown  into  age,  and  strength,  and 
faction)  another  lust,  the  lust  of  the  ear,  and  a  fifth  also,  the  lust  of 

.  [Plut.  de  garrul,  torn,  viii  p.  8.]  »»  [1  John  iL  16.] 
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the  tongae.     Some  people  have  an  insatiable  appetite  in  hearing; 
and  hear  only  that  they  may  hear,  and  talk,  and  make  a  party :  they 
enter  into  their  neighbour's  house  to  kindle  their  candle,  and  espying 
there  a  glaring  fire  sit  down  upon  the  hearth,  and  warm  themselves 
all  day,  and  forget  their  errand ;  and  in  the  meantime  their  own  fires 
are  not  lighted,  nor  their  families  instructed  or  provided  for,  nor  any 
need  served  but  a  lazy  pleasure  which  is  useless  and  impudent**. 
Hearing  or  reading  sermons,  is  or  ought  to  be,  in  order  to  practice* ; 
for  so  God  intended  it,  that  faith  should  come  by  hearing,  and  that 
charity  should  come  by  faith,  and  by  both  together  we  may  be  saved. 
For  a  man's  ears,  as  Plutarch  calls  them**,  are  virtutum  ansa;  by 
them  we  are  to  hold  and  apprehend  virtue ;  and  unless  we  use  them 
as  men  do  vessels  of  dishonour,  filling  them  with  things  fit  to  be 
thrown  away,  with  any  thing  that  is  not  necessary,  we  are  by  them 
more  nearly  brought  to  God  than  by  all  the  senses  beside.     For  al- 
though things  placed  before  the  eye  affect  the  mind  more  readily  than 
the  things  we  usually  hear,  yet  the  reason  of  that  is  because  we  hear 
carelessly,  and  we  hear  variety ;  the  same  species  dwells  upon  the  eye, 
and  represents  the  same  object  in  union  and  single  representment ; 
but  the  objects  of  the  ear  are  broken  into  fragments  and  periods,  and 
words,  and  syllables,  and  must  be  attended  with  a  careful  understand- 
ing :  and  because  every  thing  diverts  the  sound,  and  every  thing  calls 
ofl*  the  understanding,  and  the  spirit  of  a  man  is  truantly  and  trifling; 
therefore  it  is  that  what  men  hear  does  so  Uttle  afl'ect  them,  and  so 
weakly  work  toward  the  purposes  of  virtue :  and  yet  nothing  does  so 
affect  the  mind  of  man  as  tliose  voices  to  which  we  cannot  choose 
but  attend ;  and  thunder  and  all  loud  voices  from  heaven  rend  the 
most  stony  heart,  and  makes  the  most  obstinate  pay  to  God  the  hom- 
age of  trembling  and  fear ;  and  the  still  voice  of  God  usually  takes 
the  tribute  of  love,  and  choice,  and  obedience.     Now  since  hearing 
is  so  effective  an  instrument  of  conveying  impresses  and  images  of 
things,  and  exciting  purposes,  and  fixing  resolutions,  unless  we  hear 
weakly  and  imperfectly ;  it  will  be  of  the  greater  concernment  that 
we  be  curious  to  hear  in  order  to  such  purposes  which  are  perfective 
of  the  soul  and  of  the  spirit,  and  not  to  dwell  in  fancy  and  specula- 
tion, in  pleasures  and  trifling  arrests,  which  continue  the  soul  in  its 
infancy  and  childhood,  never  letting  it  go  forth  into  the  wisdom  and 
virtues  of  a  man.     I  have  read  concerning  Dionysius  of  Sicily*,  that 
being  delighted  extremely  with  a  minstrel  that  sung  well  and  struck 
his  harp  dexterously,  he  promised  to  give  him  a  great  reward ;  and 
that  raised  the  fancy  of  the  man  and  made  him  play  better.     But 
when  the  music  was  done  and  the  man  waited  for  his  great  hope,  the 
king  dismissed  him  empty,  telHng  him  that  he  should  carry  away  as 
much  of  the  promised  reward  as  himself  did  of  the  music,  and  that 

*  [*  imprudent '  in  first  ed.]  ^  [De  audit,  torn.  vi.  p.  136.] 

'  [*  prActise*  in  first  ed. ;  but  the  sub-  •  [Plut  ubi  supr.  p.  150.] 

•tantive  was  then  often  spelt  so.] 
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he  had  paid  him  sufficiently  with  the  pleasure  of  the  promise  for  the 
pleasure  of  the®  song :  both  their  ears  had  been  equally  delighted,  and 
the  profit  just  none  at  all.  So  it  is  in  many  men's  hearing  sermons : 
they  admire  the  preacher,  and  he  pleases  their  ears,  and  neither  of 
them  both  bear  along  with  them  any  good;  and  the  hearer  hath  as 
little  good  by  the  sermon  as  the  preacher  by  the  air  of  the  people's 
breath,  when  they  make  a  noise,  and  admire,  and  understand  not. 
And  that  also  is  a  second  caution  I  desire  all  men  would  take ; — 

2.  That  they  may  never  trouble  the  affairs  of  preaching  and  hear- 
ing respectively  with  admiring  the  person  of  any  man.  To  admire 
a  preacher  is  such  a  reward  of  his  pains  and^  worth  as  if  you  should 
crown  a  conqueror  witli  a  garland  of  roses  or  a  bride  with  laurel ; 
it  is  an  undecency,  it  is  no  part  of  the  reward  which  could  be  in- 
tended for  him.  For  though  it  be  a  good-natured  folly,  yet  it  hath 
in  it  much  danger:  for  by  that  means  the  preacher  may  lead  his 
hearers  captive,  and  make  them  servants  of  a  faction  or  of  a  lust ;  it 
makes  them  so  much  the  less  to  be  servants  of  Christ  by  how  much 
they  'call  any  man  master  upon  earths^/  it  weakens  the  heart  and 
hands  of  others :  it  places  themselves  in  a  rank  much  below  their 
proper  station,  changing  from  hearing  the  word  of  God  to  admira- 
tion  of  the  person  and  faces  of  men;  and  it  being  a  fault  that  faUs 
upon  the  more  easy  natures  and  softer  understandings,  does  more 
easily  abuse  a  man.  And  though  such  a  person  may  have  the  good 
fortune  to  admire  a  good  man  and  a  wise;  yet  it  is  an  ill  disposi- 
tion, and  makes  him  hable  to  every  man's  abuse.  Slupidum  hominem 
quavis  oratione  percelli,  said  HeracUtus^,  'an  undisceming  person  is 
apt  to  be  cozeneid  by  every  oration.'  And  besides  this,  that  preacher 
whom  some  do  admire,  others  will  most  certainly  envy;  and  that 
also  is  to  be  provided  against  with  diligence:  and  you  must  not 
admire  too  forwardly,  for  your  own  sake,  lest  you  fall  into  the  hands 
of  a  worse  preacher;  and  for  his  sake,  whom  when  you  admire  you 
also  love;  for  others  will  be  apt  to  envy  him; — 

3.  But  that  must  by  all  men  be  avoided ;  for  envy  is  the  worst 
counsellor  in  the  world,  and  the  worst  hearer  of  a  wise  discourse.  I 
pity  those  men  who  live  upon  flattery  and  wonder,  and  while  they 
sit  at  the  foot  of  the  doctors  chair,  stare  in  his  face  and  cry,  'Axpt- 
P&Sf  S)  luyiKov  <l>ikoa6<l>ov^'  'rarely  spoken,  admirably  done!' 
They  are  like  callow  and  unfeathered  bii^,  gaping  perpetually  to 
be  fed  from  another's  mouth,  and  they  never  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth,  such  a  knowledge  as  is  effective,  and  expressed  in  a 
prudent  and  holy  life.  But  those  men  that  envy  the  preacher,  be- 
sides that  they  are  great  enemies  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  are  spite- 
fully evil  because  God  is  good  to  him,  they  are  also  enemies  to 
themselves.     He  that  envies  the  honours  or  the  riches  of  another, 

•  ['his'  in  first  ed.]  h  [Apiid  Plut.  ubi  supr.  p.  147.] 

'  [*or*  in  firited.]  •  [Arrian.    Epict.,  lib.  i.  cap.  21.    p. 

f  [Vid.  Matt  xxiii.  S,  9.]  81.] 
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envies  for  his  own  sake,  and  he  would  fain  be  rich  with  that  wealth 
which  sweats  in  his  neighbour's  coffers :  but  he  that  envies  him  that 
makes  good  sermons,  envies  himself,  and  is  angry  because  himself 
may  receive  the  benefit,  and  be  improved,  or  dehghted,  or  instructed, 
by  another.     He  that  is  apt  fondly  to  admire  any  man's  person 
must  cure  himself  by  considering  that  the  preacher  is  God's  minister  ■ 
and  servant;  that  he  speaks  God's  word,  and  does  it  by  the  divine, 
assistance ;  that  he  hath  nothing  of  his  own  but  sin  and  imperfec-; 
tion  j  that  he  does  but  his  duty,  and  that  also  hardly  enough ;  thaij 
he  is  highly  answerable  for  his  talent,  and  stands  deeply  cYiBige^ 
with  the  cure  of  souls;  and  therefore  that  he  is  to  be  hi^y 
esteemed  for  the  work's  sake,  not  for  the  person :  his  industry  and 
his  charity  is  to  be  beloved,  his  abihty  is  to  be  accounted  upon 
another  stock,  and  for  it  the  preacher  and  the  hearer  are  both  to 
give  God  thanks ;  but  nothing  is  due  to  the  man  for  that,  save  only' 
that  it  is  the  rather  to  be  employed,  because  by  it  we  may  better  be 
instructed  :  but  if  any  other  reflection  be  made  upon  his  person,  it  is 
next  to  the  sin  and  danger  of  Herod  and  the  people,  when  the  fine 
oration  was  made  fiera  iroWrjs  (l>avTa(TCas^,  'with  huge  fancy;'  the 
people  were  pleased,  and  Herod  was  admired,  and  God  was  angry, 
and  an  angel  was  sent  to  strike  him  with  death  and  with  dishonour. 
But  the  envy  against  a  preacher  is  to  be  cured  by  a  contrary  dis- 
course ;  and  we  must  remember  that  he  is  in  the  place  of  God,  and 
hath  received  the  gift  of  God  and  the  aids  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  that 
by  his  abilities  God  is  glorified,  and  we  are  instructed,  and  the 
interests  of  virtue  and  holy  religion  are  promoted;  that  by  this 
means  God,  who  deserves  that  all  souls  should  serve  Him  for  ever,  is 
likely  to  have  a  fairer  harvest  of  glory  and  service ;  and  therefore 
that  envy  is  against  Him ;  that  if  we  envy  because  we  are  not  the 
instrument  of  this  good  to  others,  we  must  consider  that  we  desire 
the  praise  to  ourselves,  not  to  God.     Admiration  of  a  man  supposes 
him  to  be  inferior  to  the  person  so  admired,  but  then  he  is  pleased 
so  to  be ;  but  envy  supposes  him  as  low,  and  he  is  displeased  at  it ; 
and  the  envious  man  is  not  only  less  than  the  other  man's  virtue, 
but  also  contrary :  the  former  is  a  vanity,  but  this  is  a  vice ;  that 
wants  wisdom,  but  this  wants  wisdom  and  charity  too ;  that  supposes 
an  absence  of  some  good,  but  this  is  a  direct  affliction  and  calamity. 
4.  And  after  all  tliis,  if  the  preacher  be  not  despised,  he  may 
proceed  cheerfully  in  doing  his  duty,  and  the  hearer  may  have  some 
advantages  by  every  sermon.     I  remember  that  Homer^  says  the 
wooers  of  Penelope  laughed  at  Ulysses  because  at  his  return  he 
called  for  a  loaf,  and  did  not  to  shew  his  gallantry  call  for  swords 
and  spears.     Ulysses  was  so  wise  as  to  call  for  that  he  needed,  and 
had  it,  and  it  did  him  more  good  than  a  whole  armory  would  in  his 
case.     So  is  the  plainest  part  of  an  easy  and  honest  sermon ;  it  is 
the  sincere  milk  of  the  word,  and  nourishes  a  man's  soul  though 

^   [See  AcU  xii.  21,  2  ;  xxv.  23 ;  and  compare  vjI.  v.  p.  414.]      '  [Od.  p',  222.] 
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represented  in  its  own  natural  simplicity;  and  there  is  hardlyany 
orator  but  you  may  find  occasion  to  praise  something  of  him.    When 
Plato"  misliked  the  order  and  disposition  of  the  oration  of  Lysias, 
yet  he  praised  the  good  words  and  the  elocution  of  the  man.    Euri- 
pides was  commended  for  his  fulness^  Farmenides  for  his  composi- 
tion, Pho<yUdes  for  his  easiness,  Ajchilochus  for  his  argument, 
Sophocles  for  the  unequalness  of  lus  style ;  so  maj  men  praise  their 
preacher :  he  speaks  pertinently,  or  he  contrives  wittily,  or  he  speaks 
comely,  or  the  man  is  pious,  or  charitable,  or  he  hath  a  good  text, 
or  he  speaks  plainly,  or  he  is  not  tedious,  or  if  he  be  he  ia  at  least 
industrious,  or  he  is  the  messenger  of  God,  and  that  will  not  fail  us, 
and  let  us  love  him  for  that.     And  we  know  those  that  love  can 
easily  commend  any  thing,  because  they  like  every  thing :  and  they 
say  fair  men"  are  lixe  angels,  and  the  black  are  manly,  and  the  pale 
look  like  honey  and  the  stars,  and  the  crook-nosed  are  like  the  sons  of 
kings,  and  if  they  be  flat,  they  are  gentle  and  easy,  and  if  they  be  de- 
formed, they  are  humble,  and  not  to  be  despised,  because  they  have 
upon  them  the  impresses  of  divinity,  and  they  are  the  sons  of  Ood. 
He  that  despises  his  preacher  is  a  hearer  of  arts  and  learning,  not  of 
the  word  of  God ;  and  though  when  the  word  of  God  is  set  off  with 
advantages  and  entertainments  of  the  better  faculties  of  our  humanity'' 
,  it  is  more  useful  and  of  more  effect;  yet  when  the  word  of  God  is 
\  spoken  truly,  though  but  read  in  plain  language,  it  will  become  the 
•  oisciple  of  Jesus  to  love  that  man  whom  God  sends  and  the  public 
i  order  and  the  laws  have  employed,  rather  than  to  despise  the  weak- 
Jness  of  him  who  deUvers  a  i^gRtv  word.  ^ 

Thus  it  is  fit  that  men  should  oe  affected  and  employed  when  they 
hear  and  read  sermons;  coining  hither  not  as  into  a  theatre,  where 
men  observe  the  gestures  and  noises  of  the  people,  the  brow  and  eyes 
of  the  most  busy  oensurers,  and  make  parties,  and  go  aside  with 
them  that  dislike  eveiy  thing,  or  else  admire  not  the  things,  but  the 
persons ;  but  as  to  a  sacrifice,  and  as  unto  a  school  where  virtue  is 
taught  and  exerdsed,  and  none  come  but  such  as  put  themselves 
under  discipline,  and  intend  to  grow  wiser  and  more  virtuous,  to 
appease  their  passion,  from  violent  to  become  smooth  and  even,  to 
hBve  their  faith  established,  and  their  hope  confirmed,  and  their 
charity  enlarged.  They  that  are  otherwise  affected  do  not  do  their 
duty :  but  if  they  be  so  minded  as  they  ought,  I  and  all  men  of  my 
employment  shaU  be  secured  against  tne  tongues  and  faces  of  men 
who  are  ingenioH  in  alieno  Ubro^,  ^  witty  to  abuse  and  undervalue 
another  man's  book/  And  yet  besides  these  spiritual  arts  already 
reckoned,  I  have  one  security  more;  for  unless  I  deceive  myself, 
I  intend  the  glory  of  Gtoi  sincerely,  and  the  service  of  Jesus,  in  this 
publication :  and  therefore,  being  I  do  not  seek  myself  or  my  own 

"■  [Sequentu   apud  Plat   de   audit,       >  [So  in  first  ed. ;  afterwards  *  humility.'] 
torn.  TL  pu  168.]  o  [Mart  prsfat  in  lib.  i.  epigr.J 
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leputitionj  I  shall  not  be  troubled  if  they  be  lost  in  the  voices  of 
buflj  people,  so  that  I  be  accepted  of  God,  and  found  of  Him  in  the 
day  of  the  Lord's  visitation. 

Jiy  lord,  it  was  your  charity  and  nobleness  that  gave  me  oppor- 
tunity to  do  this  service,  little  or  great,  unto  religion ;  and  whoever 
shall  find  any  advantage  to  their  soul  by  reading  the  following  dis- 
ooorse'',  if  they  know  now  to  bless  God,  and  to  bless  all  them  that 
are  Gk)d's  instruments  in  doing  them  benefit,  will,  I  hope,  help  to 
procure  blessings  to  your  person  and  family,  and  sav  a  holy  prayer, 
and  name  your  lordship  in  their  Utanies,  and  remember  that  at  your 
own  charges  you  have  disced  a  well,  and  placed  cisterns  in  the  high- 
ways, that  tney  may  dnnk  and  be  refreshed,  and  their  souls  may 
Uess  you.  My  lord,  I  hope  this  even  because  I  very  much  desire 
it,  and  because  you  exceedingly  deserve  it,  and  above  all  because 
Qod  is  good  ana  gracious,  and  loves  to  reward  such  a  charity  and 
such  a  religipn  as  is  yours,  by  which  you  have  employed  me  in  the 
service  of  God  and  in  ministries  to  your  family.  My  lord,  I  am 
most  heartily,  and  for  very  many  dear  obligations, 

your  lordship's  most  obliged, 
most  humble, 
and  most  afiectionate  servant, 

TAYLOR. 


'  [So  in  first  two  edd. ;  afterwards  '  discourses.'] 
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SERMON  I.    WHITSUNDAY. 

OF  TH£  SPIRIT  OP  GRACE. 

EoMANS  viii.  9,  10. 

But  ye  are  not  in  the  fleshy  but  in  the  Spirit,  if  so  be  that  the  Spirit 
of  God  dwell  in  you.  Now  if  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  he  is  none  of  His :  and  if  Christ  be  in  you,  the  body  is 
dead  because  of  sin,  but  the  spirit  is  life  because  of  righteous- 
ness. 

The  day  in  which  the  church  commemorates  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  upon  the  apostles^  was  the  first  beginning  of  the  gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ.  This  was  the  first  day  that  the  religion  was  pro- 
fessed ;  now  tlie  apostles  first  opened  their  commission,  and  read  it 
to  all  the  people.  "  The  Lord  gave  His  spirit,"  or,  "  the  Lord  gave 
His  word,  and  great  was  the  company  of  the  preachers";"  for  so  I 
make  bold  to  render  that  prophecy  of  David.  Christ  was  the  'Word' 
of  God,  Verbum  atemum;  but  the  Spirit  was  the  Word  of  God, 
Verbum patefactum :  Clirist  was  the  Word  manifested  'in'  the  flesh; 
the  Spirit  was  the  Word  manifested  'to'  flesh,  and  set  in  dominion 
over,  and  in  hostility  against,  the  flesh.  The  .gospej  imd  the  Spinj^ 
are  the  same  thing ;  not  in  substance ;  but '  the  manifestation  of  the 
i^irit'  is  '  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ :'  and  because  He  was  this  day 
manifested,  the  gospel  was  this  day  first  preached,  and  it  became  a 
law  to  us,  called  "the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life";"  that  is,  a  law  taught 
us  by  the  Spirit,  leading  us  to  life  eternal. 

But  the  gospel  is  called  '  the  Spirit,' 

1.  Because  it  contains  in  it  such  glorious  mysteries  which  were 
revealed  by  the  immediate  inspirations  of  the  Spirit,  nol  only  in  the 
matter  itself,  but  also  in  the  manner  and  powers  to  apprehend  them. 
For  what  power  of  human  understanding  could  have  found  out  the 
incarnation  of  a  God;  that  two  natures,  a  finite  and  an  infinite,  could 

«  [Ps.  Ixviii.  11.]  n  [Rom.  ▼ill  2.] 
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have  been  concentred  into  one  hypostasis  or  person ;  that  a  virgin 
should  be  a  mother ;  that  dead  men  should  Uve  again ;  that  the 

K6vis  6<rriur  \v04yTcty  o, 

'the  ashes  of  dissolved  bones/  should  become  bright  as  the  sun, 
blessed  as  the  angels,  swift  in  motion  as  thought,  clear  as  the  purest 
noon ;  that  God  should  so  love  us  as  to  be  willing  to  be  reconciled 
to  us,  and  yet  that  Himself  must  die  that  He  might  pardon  us ;  that 
God's  most  holy  Son  should  give  us  His  body  to  eat,  and  His  blood 
to  crown  our  cnalices,  and  His  spirit  to  sanctify  our  souls,  to  turn 
our  bodies  into  temperance,  our  souls  into  minds,  our  minds  into 
spirit,  our  spirit  into  glory ;  that  He  who  can  give  us  all  things,  who 
is  Lord  of  men  and  angels  and  King  of  all  the  creatures,  shodd  pray 
to  God  for  us  without  intermission ;  that  He  who  reigns  over  all  the 
world,  should  at  the  day  of  judgment '  give  up  the  kingdom  to  God 
the  FatherP,'  and  yet  after  this  resignation  Himself  and  we  with  Him 
should  for  ever  reign  the  more  gloriously ;  that  we  should  be  justified 
by  faith  in  Christ,  and  that  charity  should  be  a  part  of  faith,  and 
that  both  should  work  as  acts  of  duty  and  as  acts  of  relation ;  that 
Gk)d  should  crown  the  imperfect  endeavours  of  His  saints  with  glory, 
and  that  a  human  act  should  be  rewarded  with  an  eternal  inherit- 
ance; that  the  wicked  for  the  transient  pleasure  of  a  few  minutes 
should  be  tormented  with  an  absolute  eternity  of  pains ;   that  the 
waters  of  baptism,  when  they  are  hallowed  by  the  Spirit,  shall  purge 
the  soul  from  sin ;  and  that  the  spirit  of  a  man  should  be  nourished 
with  the  consecrated  and  mysterious  elements,  and  that  any  such 
noxurishment  should  bring  a  man  up  to  heaven :  and  after  all  this, 
that  all  christian  people,  all  that  will  be  saved,  must  be  'partakers  of 
the  divine  nature,'  of  the  nature,  the  infinite  nature,  of  God^  and 
must  dwell  in  Christ,  and  Christ  must  dwell  in  them,  and  they  must 
be  in  the  Spirit,  and  the  Spirit  must  be  for  ever  in  them  ?     These 
are  articles  of  so  mysterious  a  philosophy  that  we  could  have  inferred 
them  from  no  premises,  discoursed  them  upon  the  stock  of  no  natural 
or  scientifical  principles;  nothing  but  God  and  God's  spirit  could 
have  taught  them  to  us :  and  therefore  the  gospel  is  Spiritus  pate- 
factm,  'the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit','  ad  (zdificationem,  as  the  apo- 
stle calls  it,  'for  edification^'  and  building  us  up  to  be  a  holy  temple 
to  the  Lord. 

2.  But  when  we  had  been  taught  all  these  mysterious  articles,  we 
could  not  by  any  human  power  have  understood  them  unless  the 
Spirit  of  God  had  given  us  a  new  light,  and  created  in  us  a  new 
capacity,  and  made  us  to  be  a  new  creature,  of  another  definition. 
Animalis  homo,  yj/vxiKbs,  that  is,  as  St.  Jude'  expounds  the  word, 
nvevfia  fiii  tx<»>v,  'the  animal'  or  'the  natural  man,'  the  man  that 
'hath  not  the  Spirit,'  "cannot  discern  the  things  of  God,  for  they 

**  [Anacr.,  od.  iv.  lin.  10.]  expounded  in  the  next  sermon,  p.  348.] 

p  n  Cor.  XV.  24.]  r  [1  Cor.  xii.  7. ) 

4  [But  see  this  expresrion  otherwise         •  [Ver.  19.] 
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are  sprntuaUy  discerned  S^'  that  is^  not  to  be  understood  but  by  the 

Silt  proceeding  from  the  Sun  of  righteousness^  and  by  that  eye 
ose  bird  is  the  holy  Dove^  whose  candle  is  the  gospel. 

Scio  incapacem  te  sacramentiy  impie, 
Non  posse  coecis  sensibns  mysterium 
Haurire  nostrum ;  nil  diumum  nox  capit". 

He  that  shall  discourse  Euclid's  elements  to  a  swine,  or  preach,  as 
venerable  Bede's  story  reports  of  him,  to  a  rock^,  or  talk  metaphysics 
to  a  boar,  will  as  much  prevail  upon  his  assembly  as  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul  could  do  upon  uncircumcised  hearts  and  ears,  upon  the  in- 
disposed Greeks  and  prejudicate  Jews.  An  ox  will  relish  the  tender 
flesh  of  kids  with  as  much  gust  and  appetite,  as  an  unspiritual  and 
unsanctificd  man  will  do  the  discourses  of  angels,  or  of  an  apostle,  if 
he  should  come  to  preach  the  secrets  of  the  gospel.  And  we  find  it 
true  by  a  sad  experience.  How  many  times  doth  God  speak  to  us 
by  His  servants  the  prophets,  by  His  Son,  by  His  apostles,  by  ser- 
mons, by  spiritual  books,  by  thousands  of  homilies,  and  arts  of 
counsel  and  insinuation ;  and  we  sit  as  unconcerned  as  the  pillars  of 
a  church,  and  hear  tlie  sermons  as  the  Athenians  did  a  story,  or  as 
we  read  a  gazette  ?  And  if  ever  it  come  to  pass  that  we  tremble,  as 
Felix  did,  when  we  hear  a  sad  story  of  death,  of  '  righteousness  and 
judgment  to  come,'  then  we  put  it  off  to  another  time,  or  we  forget 
it,  and  think  we  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  give  the  good  man  a 
hearing ;  and  as  Anacharsis'^  said  of  the  Greeks,  they  used  money  for 
nothing  but  to  cast  account  withal ;  so  our  hearers  make  use  of  ser- 
mons and  discourses  evangelical,  but  to  fill  up  void  spaces  of  their 
time,  to  help  to  tell  an  hour  with,  or  pass  it  without*  tediousness. 
The  reason  of  this  is,  a  sad  condemnation  to  such  persons ;  they  have 
not  yet  entertained  the  Spirit  of  God,  they  are  in  darkness;  they 
were  washed  in  water,  but  never  baptized  with  the  Spirit;  for  these 
things  "  are  spiritually  discerned."  They  would  think  the  preacher 
rude  if  he  should  say,  they  are  not  Ghnstians,  they  are  not  within 
the  covenant  of  the  gospel;  but  it  is  certain  that  'the  Spirit  of  mani- 
festation' is  not  yet  upon  them,  and  that  is  the  first  effect  of  the 
Spirit  whereby  we  can  be  called  sons  of  God  or  relatives  of  Christ. 
If  we  do  not  apprehend  and  greedily  suck  in  the  precepts  of  this 
holy  discipline  as  aptly  as  merchants  do  discourse  of  gain  or  farmers 
of  fair  harvests,  we  have  nothing  but  the  name  of  Christians,  but  we 
are  no  more  such  really  than  mandrakes  are  men  or  sponges  are 
living  creatures. 

3.  The  gospel  is  called  'Spirit,'  because  it  consists  of  spiritual 
promises  and  spiritual  precepts,  and  makes  all  men  that  embrace  it 
truly  to  be  spiritual  men ;  and  therefore  St.  Paul  adds  an  epithet  be- 

t  [1  Cor.  ii.  14.]  '^  [Apud  Plat  de  profect.  virtut  sent, 

»•  Prudent  [Periat  hymn.  x.  lin.  588.]  torn.  vL  p.  293. — See  p.  1S6  above.] 

^  fPetr.  de  N atal.  in  Mai.  xxvii.,  lib.  v.  «  [*  to  tell   an  hour  with,  or  without 

cap.  55.  fol.  Ixx.]  tediousness,'  in  first  two  edd.] 
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yond  this,  calling  it  'a  quickening  Spirity/  that  is,  it  puts  life  into  our 
spirits,  which  the  kw  could  not.  The  law  bound  us  to  punishment, 
but  did  not  help  us  to  obedience,  because  it  gave  not  the  promise  of 
eternal  life  to  its  disciples.  The  Spirit,  that  is,  the  gospel,  only  does 
this ;  and  this  alone  is  it  which  comforts  afflicted  minds,  which  puts 
activeness  into  wearied  spirits,  which  inflames  our  cold  desires,  and 
does  ivaC(t)TTvp€'ip,  blows  up  sparks  into  live  coals,  and  coals  up  to 
flames,  and  flames  to  perpetual  burnings.  And  it  is  impossible 
that  any  man  who  believes  and  considers  the  great,  the  infinite,  the 
unspeakable,  the  unimaginable,  the  never  ceasing  joys  that  are  pre- 
pared for  aU  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  gospel,  should  not  desire 
them ;  and  unless  he  be  a  fool,  he  cannot  but  use  means  to  obtain 
them,  effective,  hearty  pursuances.  For  it  is  not  directly  in  the 
nature  of  a  man  to  neglect  so  great  a  good ;  there  must  be  something 
in  his  manners,  some  obliquity  in  his  will,  or  madness  in  Ids  intel- 
lectuals, or  incapacity  in  his  naturals,  that  must  make  him  sleep  such 
a  reward  away,  or  change  it  for  the  pleasure  of  a  drunken  fever,  or 
the  vanity  of  a  mistress,  or  the  rage  of  a  passion,  or  the  unreason- 
ableness of  any  sin.  However,  this  promise  is  the  life  of  all  our 
actions,  and  the  Spirit  that  first  taught  it  is  the  life  of  our  souls. 

4.  But  beyond  this  is  the  reason  which  is  the  consummation  of 
all  the  faithful.  The  gospel  is  called  the  Spirit,  because  by  and  in 
the  gospel  God  hath  given  to  us  not  only  'the  Spirit  of  manifestation,' 
that  is,  of  instruction  and  of  catechism,  of  faith  and  confident  assent , 
but  the  '  Spirit  of  confirmation,'  or  '  obsignation,'  to  all  them  that 
believe  and  obey  the  gospel  of  Christ :  that  is,  the  power  of  God  is 
come  upon  our  hearts,  by  which  in  an  admirable  manner  we  are 
made  sure  of  a  glorious  inheritance ;  made  sure,  I  say,  in  the  nature 
of  the  thing ;  and  our  own  persuasions  also  are  confirmed  with  an 
excellent,  a  comfortable,  a  discerning,  and  a  reasonable  hope ;  in  the 
strength  of  which,  and  by  whose  aid,  as  we  do  not  doubt  of  the  per- 
formance of  the  promise,  so  we  vigorously  pursue  all  the  parts  of  the 
condition,  and  are  enabled  to  work  all  the  work  of  God,  so  as  not  to 
be  affrighted  with  fear,  or  seduced  by  vanity,  or  oppressed  by  lust,  or 
drawn  off  by  evil  example,  or  abused  by  riches,  or  imprisoned  by 
ambition  and  secular  designs.  This  the  Spirit  of  God  does  work  in 
all  His  servants;  and  is  called  'the  Spirit  of  obsignation,'  or  'the 
confirming  Spirit,'  because  it  confirms  our  hope,  and  assures  our  title 
to  life  eternal ;  and  by  means  of  it,  and  other  its  collateral  assistances, 
it  also  confirms  us  in  our  duty,  that  we  may  not  only  profess  in  word, 
but  live  lives  according  to  the  gospel.  And  this  is  the  sense  of  '  the 
Spirit*  mentioned  in  the  text ;  "  i  e  are  not  in  the  flesh  but  in  the 
Spirit,  if  so  be  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwell  in  you ;"  that  is,  if  ye 
be  made  partakers  of  the  gospel,  or  of  '  the  Spirit  of  manifestation ;' 
if  ye  be  truly  entitled  to  God,  and  have  received  the  promise  of  the 
Father,  then  are  ye  not  carnal  men ;  ye  are  '  spiritual,'  ye  are  '  in  the 

y  [ICor.  XV.  45.] 
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Spirit :'  if  ye  have  the  Spirit  in  one  sense  to  any  purpose,  ye  have  it 
also  in  another :  if  the  Spirit  be  in  you,  you  are  in  it ;  if  it  hath 
given  you  hope,  it  hath  also  enabled  and  ascertained  your  duty.  For 
'  the  Spirit  of  manifestation'  will  but  upbraid  you  in  the  shame  and 
horrors  of  a  sad  eternity  if  you  have  not  'the  Spirit  of  obsignation :' 
if  the  Holy  Ghost  be  not  come  upon  you  to  great  purposes  of  holi- 
ness, all  other  pretences  are  vain,  ye  are  still  in  the  flesh,  which  shall 
never  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God. 

''  In  the  Spirit :"  that  is,  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit.  So  the 
Greeks  call  him  ivO€ov,  who  is  '  possessed  by  a  spirit,'  whom  God 
hath  filled  with  a  celestial  immission ;  he  is  said  to  be  in  God,  when 
God  is  in  him.  And  it  is  a  similitude  taken  from  persons  encom- 
passed with  guards;  they  are  in  custodia,  that  is  in  their  power, 
under  their  command,  moved  at  their  dispose;  they  rest  in  their 
time,  and  receive  laws  from  their  authority,  and  admit  visitors  whom 
they  appoint,  and  must  be  employed  as  they  shall  suffer :  so  are  men 
who  are  in  the  Spirit;  that  is,  they  believe  as  He  teaches,  they  work 
as  He  enables,  they  choose  what  He  calls  good,  they  are  friends  of 
His  friends,  and  they  hate  with  His  hatred  :  with  this  only  difference, 
that  persons  in  custody  are  forced  to  do  what  their  keepers  please, 
and  nothing  is  free  but  their  wills ;  but  they  that  are  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Spirit  do  all  things  which  the  Spirit  commands,  but 
they  do  them  cheerfully ;  and  their  will  is  now  the  prisoner,  but  it 
is  in  libera  custodia,  the  will  is  where  it  ought  to  be,  and  where  it 
desires  to  be,  and  it  cannot  easily  choose  any  thing  else  because  it  is 
extremely  in  love  with  this ;  as  the  saints  and  angels  in  their  state 
of  beatific  vision  cannot  choose  but  love  God,  and  yet  the  libertv  of 
their  choice  is  not  lessened  because  the  object  fills  all  the  capacities 
of  the  will  and  the  understanding.  Indifferency  to  an  object  is  the 
lowest  degree  of  liberty,  and  supposes  unworthiness  or  defect  in 
the  object  or  the  apprehension ;  but  the  will  is  then  the  freest  and 
most  perfect  in  its  operation  when  it  entirely  pursues  a  good  with  so 
certain  determination  and  clear  election  that  tne  contrary  evil  cannot 
come  into  dispute  or  pretence.  Such  in  our  proportions  is  the  liberty 
of  the  sons  of  God ;  it  is  a  holy  and  amiable  captivity  to  the  Spirit : 
the  will  of  man  is  in  love  with  those  chains  which  draw  us  to  God, 
and  loves  the  fetters  that  confine  us  to  the  pleasures  and  reli^on  of 
the  kingdom.  And  as  no  man  will  complain  that  his  temples  are 
restrained  and  his  head  is  prisoner  when  it  is  encircled  with  a  crown; 
so  when  the  Son  of  God  hath  made  us  free,  and  hath  only  subjected 
us  to  the  service  and  dominion  of  the  Spirit,  we  are  free  as  princes 
within  the  circles  of  their  diadem,  and  our  chains  are  bracelets,  and 
the  law  is  a  law  of  liberty,  and  '  His  service  is  perfect  freedom ;'  and 
the  more  we  are  subjects  the  more  we  shall '  reign  as  kings* ;'  and 
the  faster  we  run,  the  easier  is  our  burden ;  and  Christ's  yoke  is  like 
feathers  to  a  bird,  not  loads,  but  helps  to  motion ;  without  them  the 

*  [1  Cor.  iv.  8.] 
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body  falls ;  and  we  do  not  pitr  birds  when  in  summer  we  wish  them 
unfeathered  and  callow^  or  oald  as  eggs,  that  they  mi^ht  be  cooler 
and  lighter.  Such  is  the  load  and  captivity  of  the  soul  when  we  do 
the  work  of  God,  and  are  His  servants,  and  under  the  government 
of  the  Spirit.  They  that  strive  to  be  quit  of  this  subjection,  love  the 
liberir  of  outlaws,  and  the  licentiousness  of  anarchy,  and  the  freedom 
of  sad  widows  and  distressed  orphans :  for  so  rebels,  and  fools,  and 
children,  long  to  be  rid  of  then*  princes,  and  their  guardians,  and 
their  tutors,  that  they  may  be  accursed  without  law,  and  be  undone 
without  control,  and  be  ignorant  and  miserable  without  a  teacher 
and  without  discipline.  He  that  is  in  the  Spirit  is  under  tutors  and 
governors  until  the  time  appointed  of  the  Father,  just  as  all  great 
heirs  are ;  only  the  first  seizure  the  Spirit  makes  is  upon  the  will. 
He  that  loves  the  yoke  of  Christ  and  the  discipline  of  the  gospel,  he 
is  in  the  Spirit,  that  is,  in  the  Spirit's  power. 

Upon  this  foundation  the  apostle  hath  built  these  two  propositions; 

1.  Whosoever  hath  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  His ; 
he  does  not  belong  to  Christ  at  aU ;  he  is  not  partaker  of  His  spirit, 
and  therefore  shall  never  be  partaker  of  His  gloiy. 

2.  Whosoever  is  in  Christ  is  dead  to  sin,  and  lives  to  the  Spirit 
of  Christ :  that  is,  lives  a  spiritual^  a  holy,  and  a  sanctified  life. 

These  are  to  be  considered  distinctly. 

I.  All  that  belong  to  Christ  have  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  Immedi- 
ately before  the  ascension  our  blessed  Saviour  bid  His  disciples 
"twrry  in  Jerusalem  till  they  should  receive  the  promise  of  the 
Father*:''  whosoever  stay  at  Jerusalem,  and  are  in  the  actual  com- 
munion of  the  church  of  God,  shall  certainly  receive  this  promise ; 
''for  it  is  made  to  you  and  to  your  children,  saith  St.  Peter^  "  and 
to  as  many  as  the  Lord  our  God  shall  call.''  All  shall  receive  the 
Spirit  of  Uhrist,  the  promise  of  the  Father^  because  this  was  the 
great  instrument  of  distinction  between  the  law  and  the  gospel.  In 
the  law,  God  ^ve  His  spirit,  first,  to  some ;  secondly,  to  them  extra- 
regularly ;  thirdly,  without  solemnity ;  fourthly,  in  small  proportions, 
like  the  dew  upon  Gideon's  fleece ;  a  Httle  portion  was  wet  some- 
times with  the  dew  of  heaven  when  all  the  earth  besides  was  dry. 
And  the  Jews  called  it  Jiliam  vocia^,  'the  daughter  of  a  voice,'  still, 
and  small,  and  seldom,  and  that  by  secret  winders,  and  sometimes 
inarticulate,  by  way  of  enthusiasm  rather  than  of  instruction;  and 
God  spake  by  the  prophets,  transmitting  the  sound  as  through  an 
organ  pipe,  things  which  themselves  oftentimes  understood  not.  But 
in  the  gospel  the  Spirit  is  given  without  measure^:  first  poured 
forth  upon  our  Head,  Christ  Jesus ;  then  descending  upon  the  beard 
of  Aaron,  the  fathers  of  the  church;  and  thence  falling,  like  the 
tears  of  the  balsam  of  Judea»  upon  the  foot  of  the  plant,  upon  the 

■  [Luke  xxiv.  49.]  «  [V^pnS-  SceBuxtorf  invoc.ma.l 

»»  [Acts  ii.  ^9,1  d  [See  John  ui.  34,  Gr.] 
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lowest  of  the  people.  And  this  is  given  regularly  to  all  that  ask  it, 
to  all  that  can  receive  it,  and  by  a  solemn  ceremony,  and  conveyed 
by  a  sacrament ;  and  is  now  not  the  '  daughter  of  a  voice'  but  the 
mother  of  many  voices,  of  divided  tongues  and  united  hearts,  of  the 
tongues  of  prophets  and  the  duty  of  saints,  of  the  sermons  of  apostles 
and  the  wisdom  of  governors ;  it  is  the  parent  of  boldness  and  forti- 
tude to  martyrs,  the  fountain  of  learning  to  doctors,  an  ocean  of  all 
things  excellent  to  all  who  are  within  the  ship  and  bounds  of  the 
catholic  church :  so  that  old  men  and  young  men,  maidens  and  boys, 
the  scribe  and  the  unlearned,  the  judge  and  the  advocate,  the  priest 
and  the  people,  are  full  of  the  Spirit  if  they  belong  to  God.  Moses's 
wish  is  fulfilled,  and  all  the  Lord  s  people  are  prophets  in  some  sense 
or  other. 

In  the  wisdom  of  the  ancient  it  was  observed,  that  there  are  four 
great  cords  which  tie  the  heart  of  man  to  inconvenience  and  a  prison, 
making  it  a  servant  of  vanity  and  an  heir  of  corruption ;  Pleasure, 
and  Pain ;  Fear,  and  Desire. 

Tlpiis  rh  rerpdxopioy  8*  ^Xor, 

r^v  ffiov^Vf  imOvfilayf  \\nn\Vf  <p6$ov, 
ik(nc4i<rt^s  yt  Koi  fjuixv^  voWrjs  li4oi. 

These  are  they  that  exercise  all  the  wisdom  and  resolutions  of  man, 
and  all  the  powers  that  God  hath  given  him  ; 

0^01  ykpf  oZrot  Koi  Btik  <nr\dyxyoty  &ci 
Xcopovat  Kcd  KVKuaiy  avBpdnrcov  K4<tp, 

said  Agathon*.  These  are  those  evil  spirits  that  possess  the  heart  of 
man,  and  mingle  with  all  his  actions ;  so  that  either  men  are  tempted 
to  lust,  by  pleasure ;  or  secondly,  to  baser  arts,  by  covetousness ; 
or  thirdly,  to  impatience,  by  sorrow ;  or  fourthly,  to  dishonourable 
actions,  by  fear :  and  this  is  the  state  of  man  by  nature,  and  under 
the  law,  and  for  ever,  till  the  Spirit  of  God  came,  and  by  four  special 
operations  cured  these  four  inconveniences,  and  restrained  or  sweet- 
ened these  unwholesome  waters. 

§  1.  God  gave  us  His  spirit  that  we  might  be  insensible  of 
worldly  pleasures,  having  our  souls  wholly  filled  with  spiritual  and  hea- 
venly relishes.  For  when  God's  spirit  hath  entered  into  us,  and  pos- 
sessed us  as  His  temple  or  as  His  dwelling,  instantly  we  begin  to 
taste  Manna,  and  to  loathe  the  diet  of  Egypt ;  we  begin  to  consider 
concerning  heaven,  and  to  prefer  eternity  before  moments,  and  to 
love  the  pleasures  of  the  soul  above  the  sottish  and  beastly  pleasures 
of  the  body.  Then  we  can  consider  that  the  pleasures  of  a  drunken 
meeting  cannot  make  recompense  for  the  pains  of  a  surfeit  and 
that  nighfs  intemperance,  much  less  for  the  torments  of  eternity; 
then  we  are  quick  to  discern  that  the  itch  and  scab  of  lustful  appe- 

■  [E  conjectura  Grotii ;  ted  Aristoni  adscribit  Clem.  Alex.,  Strom,  ii  20.  p.  486.] 
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tites  is  not  worth  the  charges  of  a  chirurgeon^;  much  less  can  it  pay 
for  tlie  disgrace,  the  danger,  the  sickness,  the  death,  and  the  hell, 
of  lustful  persons.  Then  we  wonder  that  any  man  should  venture 
his  head  to  get  a  crown  unjustly,  or  that  for  the  hazard  of  a  victory 
he  should  throw  away  all  his  hopes  of  heaven  certainly. 

A  man  that  hath  tasted  of  God's  spirit  can  instantly  discern  the 
madness  that  is  in  rage,  the  folly  and  the  disease  that  is  in  envy, 
the  anguish  and  tediousness  that  is  in  lust,  the  dishonour  that  is 
in  breaking  our  faith  and  telling  a  lie ;  and  understands  things  truly 
as  they  are;  that  is,  that  charity  is  the  greatest  nobleness  in  the 
world ;  that  religion  hath  in  it  the  greatest  pleasures ;  that  temper- 
ance is  the  best  ^curity  of  health ;  that  humility  is  the  surest  way 
to  honour.  And  all  these  relishes  are  nothing  but  antepasts  of 
heaven,  where  the  quintessence  of  all  these  pleasures  shall  be  swal- 
lowed for  ever;  where  the  chaste  shall  foUow  the  Lamb,  and  the 
virgins  sing  there  where  the  mother  of  God  shall  reign,  and  the 
zealous  converters  of  souls  and  labourers  in  God's  vineyard  shall 
worship  eternally;  where  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  do  wear  tlieir 
crowns  of  righteousness ;  and  the  patient  persons  shall  be  rewarded 
with  Job,  and  the  meek  persons  with  Christ  and  Mose^,  and  all 
with  God :  the  very  expectation  of  whicli,  proceeding  from  a  hope 
begotten  in  us  by  'the  Spirit  of  manifestation,'  and  bred  up  and 
strengthened  by  '  the  Spirit  of  obsignation,'  is  so  delicious  an  enter- 
tainment of  all  our  reasonable  appetites,  that  a  spiritual  man  can 
no  more  be  removed  or  enticed  from  the  love  of  God  and  of  religion, 
than  the  moon  from  her  orb,  or  a  mother  from  loving  the  son  of 
her  joys  and  of  her  sorrows. 

This  was  observed  by  St.  Peter?;  "As  new-born  babes,  desire 
the  sincere  milk  of  the  word,  that  ye  may  grow  thereby;  if  so  be 
that  ye  have  tasted  that  the  Lord  is  gracious."  When  once  we 
have  tasted  the  grace  of  God,  the  sweetnesses  of  His  spirit,  then 
no  food  but  Uhe  food  of  angels^,'  no  cup  but  Hhe  cup  of  salva- 
tion*,' the  '  divining  cup V  i^  which  we  drink  salvation  to  our  God, 
and  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  with  ravishment  and  thanks- 
giving. And  there  is  no  greater  external  testimony  that  we  are 
in  the  Spirit  and  that  the  Spirit  dwells  in  us,  than  if  we  find  joy 
and  delight  and  spiritual  pleasures  in  the  greatest  mysteries  of  our 
religion;  if  we  communicate  often,  and  that  with  appetite,  and  a 
fomard  choice,  and  an  unwearied  devotion,  and  a  heart  truly  fixed 
upon  God  and  upon  the  offices  of  a  holy  worship.  He  that  loathes 
good  meat  is  sicK  at  heart,  or  near  it ;  and  he  that  despises,  or  hath 
not  a  holy  appetite  to,  the  food  of  angels,  the  wine  of  elect  souls, 
is  fit  to  succeed  the  prodigal  at  his  banquet  of  sin  and  husks,  and 
to  be  partaker  of  the  table  of  devils :  but  all  they  who  have  God's 

'  ['surgeon,'  in  first  ed.J  •  [1  Pet.  ii.  2.]  »»  [Ps.  Ixxviii.  26.] 

»  [Pt.  cxri.  12.]  k  TGen.  xUv.  5.] 
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spirit  love  to  feast  at  the  supper  of  the  Lamb,  and  have  no  appetites 
but  what  are  of  the  Spirit  or  servants  to  the  Spirit.  I  have  read 
of  a  spiritual  person  who  saw  heaven  but  in  a  dream,  but  such 
as  made  great  impression  upon  him,  and  was  represented  with 
vigorous  and  pertinacious  phantasms  not  easily  disbanding;  and 
when  he  awaked  he  knew  not  his  cell,  he  remembered  not  him  that 
slept  in  the  same  dorter^,  nor  could  tell  how  night  and  day  were 
distinguished,  nor  could  discern  oil  from  wine;  but  called  out  for 
his  vision  again;  Redde  mihi  campos  meoa floridoSy  columnam  auream, 
comiiem  Hieranymum,  assistentes  angelos,  'give  me  my  fields  again^ 
my  most  delicious  fields,  my  pillar  of  a  glorious  light,  my  companion 
St.  Hierome,  my  assistant  angels/  And  this  lasted  till  he  was  told 
of  liis  duty  and  matter  of  obedience,  and  the  fear  of  a  sin  had  disen- 
charmed  him,  and  caused  him  to  take  care  lest  he  lose  the  substance 
out  of  greediness  to  possess  the  shadow. 

And  if  it  were  given  to  any  of  us  to  see  paradise  or  the  third 
heaven,  as  it  was  to  St.  Paul,  could  it  be  that  ever  we  should  love 
any  thing  but  Christ,  or  follow  any  guide  but  the  Spirit,  or  desire 
any  tiling  but  heaven,  or  understand  any  tiling  to  be  pleasant  but 
wliat  shall  lead  thither  ?  Now  what  a  vision  can  do,  that  the  Spirit 
doth  certainly  to  them  that  entertain  Him.  They  that  have  Him 
really  and  not  in  pretence  only,  are  certaiidy  great  despisers  of  the 
things  of  the  world.  The  Spirit  doth  not  create  or  enlarge  our 
appetites  of  things  below ;  spiritual  men  are  not  designed  to  reign 
upon  earth,  but  to  reign  over  their  lusts  and  sottish  appetites.  The 
Spirit  doth  not  inflame  our  thirst  of  wealth,  but  extinguishes  it,  and 
makes  us  to  'esteem  all  things  as  loss,  and  as  dung,  so  that  we 
may  gain  Christ™;^  no  gain  then  is  pleasant  but  godliness,  no 
ambition  but  longings  after  heaven,  no  revenge  but  against  ourselves 
for  sinning ;  nothing  but  God  and  Christ :  Deua  mens,  et  omnia : 
and,  date  nobis  animas,  ccetera  vobia  tollite^,  as  the  king  of  Sodom 
said  to  Abraham ;  *  Secure  but  the  souls  to  us,  and  take  our  goods.^ 
Indeed,  this  is  a  good  sign  that  we  have  the  Spirit. 

St.  John  spake  a  hard  saying,  but  by  the  Spirit  of  manifestation 
we  are  all®  taught  to  understand  it,  "  Whosoever  is  boni  of  God  doth 
not  commit  sin,  for  His  seed  remaineth  in  him ;  and  he  cannot  sin, 
because  he  is  bom  of  God  p."  The  seed  of  God  is  the  Spirit,  which 
hath  a  plastic  power  to  efform  us  in  similitudinemjiiiorum  Dei,  'into 
the  image  of  the  sons  of  God  -/  and  as  long  as  this  remains  in  us, 
while  the  Spirit  dwells  in  us,  we  cannot  sin ;  that  is,  it  is  against  our 
natures,  our  reformed  natures,  to  sin.  And  as  we  say,  we  cannot 
endure  such  a  potion,  we  cannot  sufle/  such  a  pain ;  that  is,  we  can- 
not without  great  trouble,  we  cannot  without  doing  violence  to  our 
nature ;  so  all  spiritual  men,  all  that  are  bom  of  God,  and  the  seed 

•  [Vid.  p.  ISO  supr.]  «»  [*  also/  in  first  ed.] 

»  [Phil.  iii.  8.]  f  [1  Epist  iii.  9.] 

n  [Gen.  xiv.  21.] 
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of  God  remains  in  them,  they  '  cannot  sin  /  cannot  without  trouble, 
and  doing  against  their  natures,  and  their  most  passionate  inclina- 
tions. A  man,  if  you  speak  naturally,  can  masticate  gums,  and  he 
can  break  his  own  legs,  and  he  can  sip  up  by  little  draughts  mixtures 
of  aloes  and  rhubarb,  of  henbane  or  the  deadly  nightshade;  but 
he  cannot  do  this  naturallj  or  willingly,  cheerfully  or  with  delight. 
Every  sin  is  against  a  good  man^s  nature ;  he  is  ill  at  ease  when  he 
hath  missed  his  usual  prayers,  he  is  amazed  if  he  have  faUen  into  an 
error,  he  is  infinitely  ashamed  of  his  imprudence ;  he  remembers  a 
sin  as  he  thinks  of  an  enemy  or  the  horrors  of  a  midnight  apparition: 
for  all  his  capacities,  his  understanding,  and  his  choosing  faculties, 
are  filled  up  with  the  opinion  and  persuasions,  with  the  love  and  with 
the  desires  of  God.  And  this,  I  say,  is  the  great  benefit  of  the 
Spirit,  which  God  hath  given  to  us  as  an  antidote  against  worldly 
pleasures.  And  therefore  St.  Paul  joins  them  as  consequent  to  each 
other :  "  For  it  is  impossible  for  those  who  were  once  enlightened, 
and  have  tasted  of  the  heavenly  gift,  and  were  made  partakers  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  have  tasted  the  good  word  of  God,  and  the  powers 
of  the  world  to  comeP,'^  &c.  First,  we  are  enlightened  in  baptism, 
and  by  '  the  Spirit  of  manifestation,'  the  revelations  of  the  gospel ;  then 
we  relish  and  taste  interior  excellencies,  and  we  receive  the  Holy 
Ghost,  '  the  Spirit  of  confirmation,'  and  He  gives  us  a  taste  of  the 
powers  of  the  world  to  come,  that  is,  of  the  great  efiicacy  that  is 
in  the  article  of  eternal  life  to  persuade  us  to  religion  and  holy 
living ;  then  we  feel  that  as  the  behef  of  that  article  dwells  upon 
our  understanding  and  is  incorporated  into  our  wills  and  choice, 
so  we  grow  powerful  to  resist  sin  by  the  strengths  of  the  Spirit, 
to  defy  all  carnal  pleasure,  and  to  suppress  and  mortify  it  by  the 
powers  of  this  article;  those  are  "the  powers  of  the  world  to 
come.'* 

§  2.  The  Spirit  of  God  is  given  to  all  who  truly  belong  to  Christ, 
as  an  antidote  against  sorrows,  against  impatience,  against  the  evil 
accidents  of  the  world,  and  against  the  oppression  and  sinking  of 
our  spirits  under  the  cross.  There  are  in  scripture  noted  two  births 
besides  the  natural ;  to  which  also  by  analogy  we  may  add  a  third. 
The  first  is,  to  be  '  bom  of  water  and  the  Spirit  <».'  It  is  iv  6ta  bvoiv, 
one  thing  signified  by  a  divided  appellative,  by  two  substantives, 
'^  water  and  the  Spirit,"  that  is,  Spiritu^  aqveus,  the  '  Spirit  moving 
upon  the  waters  of  baptism.'  The  second  is,  to  be  bom  of  Spirit 
and  fire ;  for  so  Christ  was  promised  to  "  baptize  us  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  with  fire',''  that  is,  cum  Spiritu  igneo,  'with  a  fiery 
Spirit,'  the  Spirit  as  it  descended  in  Pentecost  in  the  shape  of  fiery 
tongues.  And  as  the  watery  Spirit  washed  away  the  sins  of  the 
church,  so  the  Spirit  of  fire  enkindles  charity  and  the  love  of  God. 


P  [Heb.  vi.  4.]  ^  [John  iii.  5.]  '  [Matt.  iii.  11.] 
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To  irvp  KaOaCp€i,  to  tJScop  ayvCC^i,  says  Plutarch* ;  the  Spirit  is  the 
same  under  both  the  titles,  and  it  enables  the  church  with  gifts  and 
graces.  And  from  these  there  is  another  operation  of  the  new  birth, 
but  the  same  Spirit,  the  Spirit  of  rejoicing,  or  apiritus  exulians, 
spiritus  Icetitia;  "Now  the  God  of  hope  fill  you  with  all  'joy' 
and  peace  in  believing,  that  ye  may  abound  in  hope  through  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost'."  There  is  a  certain  joy  and  spiritual 
rejoicing  that  accompanies  them  in  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  doth 
dwell ;  a  joy  in  the  midst  of  sorrow :  a  joy  given  to  allay  the  sorrows 
of  secular  troubles,  and  to  alleviate  the  biirden  of  persecution.  This 
St.  Paul  notes  to  this  purpose :  "  And  ye  became  followers  of  us, 
and  of  the  Lord,  having  received  the  word  in  much  alHiction,  with 
joy  of  the  Holy  Gliost"."  Worldly  afflictions  and  spiritual  joys  may 
very  well  dwell  together ;  and  if  God  did  not  supply  us  out  of  His 
storehouses,  the  sorrows  of  this  world  would  be  mere  and  unmixed, 
and  the  troubles  of  persecution  would  be  too  great  for  natural  confi- 
dences. For  who  shall  make  him  recompense  that  lost  his  life  in  a 
duel,  fought  about  a  draught  of  wine,  or  a  cheaper  woman  ?  What 
arguments  shall  invite  a  man  to  suffer  torments  in  testimony  of  a 
proposition  of  natural  philosophy  ?  And  by  what  instruments  shall 
we  comfort  a  man  who  is  sick  and  poor,  and  disgraced,  and  vicious, 
and  lies  cursing,  and  despairs  of  any  thing  hereafter  ?  That  man's 
condition  proclaims  what  it  is  to  want  the  Spirit  of  God,  '  the  Spirit 
of  comfort.'  Now  this  Spirit  of  comfort  is  the  hope  and  confidence, 
the  certain  expectation,  of  partaking  in  the  inheritance  of  Jesus; 
this  is  the  faith  and  patience  of  the  saints ;  this  is  the  refreshment 
of  all  wearied  travellers,  the  cordial  of  all  languishing  sinners,  the 
support  of  the  scrupulous,  the  guide  of  the  doubtful,  the  anchor  of 
timorous  and  fluctuating  souls,  the  confidence  and  the  staff  of  the 
penitent.  He  that  is  deprived  of  his  whole  estate  for  a  good  con- 
science, by  the  Spirit  he  meets  tliis  comfort,  that  he  shall  find  it 
again  with  advantage  in  the  day  of  restitution  :  and  this  comfort  was 
so  manifest  in  the  first  days  of  Christianity,  that  it  was  no  infre- 
quent thing  to  see  holy  persons  court  a  martyrdom  with  a  fondness 
as  great  as  is  our  impatience  and  timorousness  in  every  persecution. 
Till  the  Spirit  of  God  comes  upon  us,  we  are  oXtyoi/a;xof 

Inopis  nos  atque  puaiUi 

Finxerunt  animi  * ; 

we  have  '  little  souls,'  little  faith,  and  as  little  patience ;  we  fall  at 
every  stumbhng-block,  and  sink  under  every  temptation;  and  our 
hearts  fail  us,  and  we  die  for  fear  of  death,  and  lose  our  souls  to 
preserve  our  estates  or  our  persons,  till  the  Spirit  of  God  '  fills  us 
with  joy  in  believing :'  and  a  man  that  is  in  a  great  joy,  cares  not 

•  [Quaest  Horn,  init,  torn.  vii.  p.  70.]  "  [1  Thes.  i.  6.] 

»  [Rom.  XV.  13.J  »  [Vid.  Uor.  sat  i.  4.  lin.  17.] 
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for  any  trouble  that  is  less  than  his  joy ;  and  Gh)d  hath  taken  so  great 
care  to  secure  this  to  us^  that  He  hath  turned  it  into  a  precept, ''  Ee- 
joice  evermore*/'  and,  "Rejoice  in  the  Lord  always,  and  again  I  say 
rejoice^/'  But  this  rejoicing  must  be  only  in  the  hope  that  is  laid 
up  for  us,  ^i;  iXitCbi  xatpoin-es*  so  the  apostle,  '  rejoicing  in  hope*/ 
For  although  God  sometimes  makes  a  cup  of  sensible  comfort  to 
overflow  the  spirit  of  a  man,  and  thereby  loves  to  refresh  his  sorrows ; 
yet  that  is  from  a  secret  principle  not  regularly  given,  not  to  be 
waited  for,  not  to  be  prayed  for,  and  it  may  fail  us  if  we  think  upon 
it :  but  the  hope  of  life  eternal  can  never  fail  us,  and  the  joy  of  that 
is  great  enough  to  make  us  suffer  any  thing,  or  to  do  any  thmg. 


Ibimusy  ibimus, 


Utcunque  precedes,  supremum 
Carpere  iter  comites  parati*  ; 

to  death,  to  bands,  to  poverty,  to  banishment,  to  tribunals,  any 
whither  in  hope  of  life  eternal :  as  long  as  this  anchor  holds,  we  may 
suffer  a  storm,  but  cannot  suffer  shipwreck.  And  I  desire  you  by 
the  way  to  observe  how  good  a  God  we  serve,  and  how  excdlent  a 
religion  Christ  taught,  when  one  of  His  great  precepts  is  that  we 
should  "  rejoice  and  be  exceeding  glad^ :"  and  God  hath  given  us 
the  spirit  oi  rejoicing,  not  a  sullen  melancholy  spirit,  not  the  spirit  of 
bondage  or  of  a  slave,  but  the  Spirit  of  His  Son,  consigning  .us  by  a 
holy  conscience  to  '  joys  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory «.'  And  from 
hence  you  may  also  mfer  that  those  who  sink  under  a  persecution,  or 
are  impatient  in  a  sad  accident,  they  put  out  their  own  fires  which 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  hath  kindled,  and  lose  those  glories  which 
stand  oehind  the  doud. 


SERMON  IL 

§  3.  The  Spirit  of  God  is  given  us  as  an  antidote  against  evil  con- 
cupiscences and  sinful  desires,  and  is  then  called  '  the  Spirit  of  prayer 
and  supplication.'  For  ever  since  the  affections  of  the  outward  man 
prevailed  upon  the  ruius  of  the  soul,  all  our  desires  were  sensual,  and 
therefore  hurtful :  for  ever  after  our  body  grew  to  be  our  enemy.  In 
the  loosenesses  of  nature,  and  amongst  the  ignorance  or  imperfec- 
tion of  gentile  philosophy,  men  used  to  pray  with  their  hands  full 
of  rapine,  and  their  mouths  of  blood,  and  their  hearts  of  malice; 
and  they  prayed  accordingly  for  an  opportunity  to  steal,  for  a  fair 
body,  for  a  prosperous  revenge,  for  a  prevailing  malice,  for  tie  satis- 
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faction  of  whatsoever  they  could  be  tempted  to  by  any  object,  by  any 
lust,  by  any  devil  whatsoever. 

The  Jews  were  better  taught ;  for  God  was  their  teacher,  and  He 
gave  the  Spirit  to  them  in  single  rays.  But  as  the  '  Spirit  of  obsig- 
nation '  was  given  to  them  under  a  seal,  and  witliin  a  veil,  so  the 
'  Spirit  of  manifestation,'  or  '  patefaction,'  was  like  the  gem  of  a  vine, 
or  the  bud  of  a  rose,  plain  indices  and  significations  of  life,  and  prin- 
ciples of  juice  and  sweetness,  but  yet  scarce  out  of  the  doors  of  their 
causes :  they  had  the  infancy  of  knowledge,  and  revelations  to  them 
were  given  as  catechism  is  taught  to  our  children ;  which  they  read 
with  the  eye  of  a  bird,  and  speak  with  the  tongue  of  a  bee,  and  im- 
derstand  with  the  heart  of  a  child;  that  is,  weakly  and  imper- 
fectly. And  they  understood  so  little  that,  first,  they  thought  God 
heard  them  not  unless  they  spake  their  prayers,  at  least  efl'ormiug 
their  words  within  their  lips;  and  secondly,  their  forms  of  prayer 
were  so  few  and  seldom,  that  to  teach  a  form  of  prayer  or  to  compose 
a  collect  was  thought  a  work  fit  for  a  prophet  or  the  founder  of  an 
institution.  Add  to  this,  thirdly,  that,  as  their  promises  were  tem- 
poral, so  were  their  hopes ;  as  were  their  hopes,  so  were  their  desires ; 
and  according  to  their  desires,  so  were  their  prayers.  And  although 
the  psalms  of  David  was  their  great  ofBce,  and  the  treasury  of  devo- 
tion to  their  nation,  and  very  w^orthily ;  yet  it  was  full  of  wishes  for 
temporals,  invocations  of  God  the  avenger,  on  God  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
on  God  the  enemy  of  their  enemies :  and  they  desired  their  nation  to 
be  prospered,  and  themselves  blessed  and  distinguished  from  all  the 
world,  by  the  efi'ects  of  such  desires.  This  was  the  state  of  prayer 
in  their  synagogues ;  save  only  that  it  had  also  this  allay,  fourthly, 
that  their  addresses  to  God  were  crass,  material,  typical,  and  full  of 
shadows  and  imagery,  patterns  of  things  to  come;  and  so  in  its 
very  being  and  constitution  was  relative  and  imperfect.  But  that 
we  may  see  how  great  things  the  Lord  hath  done  for  us,  God  hath 
poured  His  spirit  into  our  hearts,  '  the  Spirit  of  prayer  and  supplica- 
tion ;'  and  now, 

1.  Christians  ^pray  in  their  spirit^,'  with  sighs  and  groans®,  and 
know  that  God  who  dwells  within  them  can  as  clearly  distinguish 
those  secret  accents,  and  read  their  meaning  in  the  Spirit  as  plainly, 
as  He  knows  the  voice  of  His  own  thunder,  or  could  discern  the 
letter  of  the  law  written  in  the  tables  of  stone  by  the  finger  of 
God. 

2.  Likewise  "  the  Spirit  helpeth  our  infirmities ;  for  we  know  not 
what  we  should  pray  for  as  we  ought*.''  That  is,  when  God  sends  an 
aftKction  or  persecution  upon  us,  we  are  indeed  extreme  apt  to  lay 
our  hand  upon  the  wound,  and  never  take  it  oS.  but  when  we  lift  it 
up  in  prayer  to  be  delivered  from  that  sadness ;  and  then  we  pray  fer- 
vently to  be  cured  of  a  sickness,  to  be  delivered  from  a  tyrant,  to  be 

d  [Eph.  vi.  18.]  «  [Rom.  vuL  26.] 
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snatched  from  the  grave^  not  to  perish  in  the  danger.  But  the  Spirit 
of  God  hath  from  all  sad  accidents  drawn  the  veil  of  error  and  the 
cloud  of  intolerableness^  and  hath  taught  us  that  our  happiness  cannot 
consist  in  freedom  or  deliverances  from  persecutions^  but  in  patience, 
resignation^  and  noble  sufferance;  and  that  we  are  not  then  so 
blessed  when  God  hath  turned  our  scourges  into  ease  and  delicacy, 
as  when  we  convert  our  very  scorpions  into  the  exercise  of  virtues : 
go  that  now  the  Spirit  having  helped  our  infirmities,  that  is,  com- 
forted our  weaknesses  and  afflictions,  our  sorrows  and  impatience,  by 
this  proposition,  that '  all  things  work  together  for  the  good  of  them 
that  fear  GodV  He  hath  taught  us  to  pray  for  grace,  for  patience 
under  the  cross,  for  charity  to  our  persecutors,  for  rejoicing  in  tribu- 
lations, for  perseverance  and  boldness  in  the  faith,  and  for  whatsoever 
will  bring  us  safely  to  heaven. 

8.  Whereas  only  a  Moses  or  a  Samuel,  a  David  or  a  Daniel,  a 
John  the  baptist  or  the  Messias  himself,  could  describe  and  indite 
forms  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  to  the  time  and  accent  of  heaven ; 
now  every  wise  and  good  man  is  instructed  perfectly  in  the  scriptures, 
which  are  the  writings  of  the  Spirit,  what  things  he  may,  and  what 
things  he  must  ask  for. 

4.  The  Spirit  of  God  hath  made  our  services  to  be  spiritual,  intel- 
lectual, holy,  and  effects  of  choice  and  religion,  the  consequents  of  a 
spiritual  sacrifice  and  of  a  holy  union  with  God.  The  prayer  of  a 
Christian  is  with  the  effects  of  the  'Spirit  of  sanctification;'  and 
then  we  pray  with  the  Spirit  when  we  pray  with  holiness,  which  is 
the  great  fruit,  the  principal  gift,  of  the  Spirit.  And  this  is  by 
St.  James'  called  'Hhe  prayer  of  faith,^^  and  is  said  to  be  certain  that 
it  shall  prevail :  such  a  praying  mih  the  Spirit  when  our  prayers  are 
the  voices  of  our  spirits,  and  our  spirits  are  first  taught,  then  sancti- 
fied, by  God's  spirit,  shall  never  fail  of  its  effect ;  because  then  it  is 
that  "the  Spirit  himself  maketh  intercession  for  us^;"  that  is,  hath 
enabled  us  to  do  it  upon  His  strengths;  we  speak  His  sense,  we 
live  His  hfe,  we  breathe  His  accents,  we  desire  in  order  to  His  pur- 
poses, and  our  persons  are  gracious  by  His  holiness,  and  are  accepted 
by  His  interpellation  and  intercession  in  the  act  and  offices  of  Clirist : 
this  is  'praying  with  the  Spirit^.'  To  which  by  way  of  explication  I 
add  these  two  annexes  of  holy  prayer,  in  respect  of  which  also  every 
good  man  prays  with  the  Spirit ; — 

5.  The  Spirit  gives  us  great  relish  and  appetite  to  our  prayers : 
and  this  St.  Paul*  calls  "serving  of  God  in  his  spirit,"  iv  'nv^viiari 
iwv ;  that  is,  with  a  willing  mind :  not  as  Jonas  did  his  errand,  but 
as  Christ  did  die  for  us ;  He  was  straitened  till  He  had  accomplished 
it.  And  they  that  say  their  prayers  out  of  custom  only,  or  to  comply 
with  external  circumstances  or  collatearal  advantages,  or  pray  with 

*  rVid.  Rom.  viii.  28.]  n  [1  Cor  xiv.  15.] 
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trouble  and  unwillingness,  give  a  very  great  testimony  that  they  have 
not  the  Spirit  of  Christ  within  them,  that  Spirit  which  maketh  inter- 
cesrion  for  the  saints :  but  he  that  delighteth  in  his  prayers,  not  by  a 
sensible  or  fantastic  pleasure,  but  whose  choice  dwells  in  his  prayers, 
and  whose  conversation  is  with  God  in  holy  living  and  praying  ac- 
cordingly, that  man  hath  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  therefore  belongs 
to  Christ ;  for  by  this  Spirit  it  is  that  Clirist  prays  in  heaven  for  us : 
and  if  we  do  not  pray  on  earth  in  the  same  manner  according  tcTour 
measures,  we  had  as  good  hold  our  peace ;  our  prayers  are  an  abomi- 
nable sacrifice,  and  send  up  to  God  no  better  a  perfume  than  if  we 
burned  assa  fatida  or  the  raw  flesh  of  a  murdered  man  upon  the 
ahar  of  incense. 

6.  The  Spirit  of  Christ  and  of  prayer  helps  our  infirmities,  by 
giving  us  confidence  and  importunity.  I  put  them  together :  for  as 
our  faith  is  and  our  trust  in  God,  so  is  our  hope,  and  so  is  our 
prayer ;  weary  or  lasting,  long  or  short,  not  in  words,  but  in  works 
and  in  desires.  For  the  words  of  prayer  are  no  part  of  the  spirit  of 
prayer;  words  may  be  the  body  of  it,  but  the  spirit  of  prayer 
always  consists  in  holiness,  that  is,  in  holy  desires  and  holy  actions. 
Words  are  not  properly  capable  of  being  holy ;  all  words  are  in  them-  ^ 
selves  servants  of  things ;  and  the  holiness  of  a  prayer  is  not  at  all  i 
concerned  in  the  manner  of  its  expression,  but  in  the  spirit  of  it, 
that  is,  in  the  violence  of  its  desires,  and  the  innocence  of  its  ends, 
and  the  continuance  of  its  employment.  This  is  the  verification  of 
that  great  prophecy  which  Christ  made,  that '  in  all  the  world  the 
true  worshippers  should  worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth^;'  that  is, 
with  a  pure  mind,  with  holy  desires,  for  spiritual  things,  according  to 
the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  in  imitation  of  Christ's  intercession,  with 
perseverance,  with  charity  or  love.  That  is  the  Spirit  of  God,  and 
these  arc  the  spiritualities  of  the  gospel,  and  the  formalities  of  prayer 
as  they  are  cliristian  and  evangehcal. 

7.  Some  men  have  thought  of  a  seventh  way',  and  explicate  our 
praying  in  the  Spirit  by  a  mere  volubility  of  language  :  which  indeed 
is  a  direct  undervaluing  the  Spirit  of  God  and  of  Christ,  *  the  Spirit 
of  manifestation'  and  'intercession:'  it  is  to  return  to  the  materiahty 
and  imperfection  of  the  law ;  it  is  to  worship  God  in  outward  forms, 
and  to  think  that  God's  service  consists  in  shells  and  rinds,  in  lips 
and  voices,  in  shadows  and  images  of  things ;  it  is  to  retire  from 
Christ  to  Moses,  and  at  the  best  it  is  a  going  from  real  graces  to  ima- 
ginary gifts.  And  when  praying  with  the  Spirit  hath  in  it  so  many 
excellencies,  and  consists  of  so  many  parts  of  holiness  and  sanctifica- 
tion,  and  is  an  act  of  the  inner  man ;  we  shall  be  infinitely  mistaken 
if  we  let  go  this  substance  and  catch  at  a  shadow,  and  sit  down 
and  rest  in  the  imagination  of  an  improbable,  unnecessary,  useless 
gift  of  speaking,  to  which  the  nature  of  many  men,  and  the  art  of 

^  [John  iv.  23.]  *  [Sec  vol.  v.  *  Apology  for  set  forms'  &c.] 
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all  learned  men,  and  the  very  use  and  confidence  of  ignorant  men,  is 
too  abundantly  sufficient.  Let  us  not  so  despise  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
as  to  make  it  no  other  than  the  breath  of  our  lungs.  For  though  it 
might  be  possible  that  at  the  first,  and  when  forms  of  prayer  were 
few  and  seldom,  the  Spirit  of  God  might  dictate  the  very  words  to 
the  apostles  and  first  Christians,  yet  it  follows  not  that  therefore  He 
does  so  still  to  all  that  pretend  praying  with  the  Spirit.  For  if  He 
did  ^ot  then  at  the  first  dictate  words  (as  we  know  not  whether  He 
did  or  no),  why  shall  He  be  supposed  to  do  so  now  ?  If  He  did 
then,  it  follows  that  He  does  not  now,  because  His  doing  it  then 
was  suflicient  for  all  men  since;  for  so  the  forms  taught  by  the 
Spirit  were  patterns  for  others  to  imitate  in  all  the  descending  ages 
of  the  church.  There  was  once  an  occasion  so  great  that  the  Spirit 
of  God  did  think  it  a  work  fit  for  Him  to  teach  a  man  to  weave  silk, 
or  embroider  gold,  or  work  in  brass,  as  it  happened  to  Bezaleel  and 
Aholiab^;  but  then  every  weaver  or  worker  in  brass  may  by  the  same 
reason  pretend  that  he  works  by  the  Spirit  as  that  he  prays  by  the 
Spirit,  if  by  prayer  he  means  forming  the  words.  For  although  in 
the  case  of  working  it  was  certain  that  the  Spirit  did  teach,  in  the 
case  of  inditing  or  forming  the  words  it  is  not  certain  whether  He  did 
or  no :  yet  because  in  both  it  was  extraordinary,  if  it  was  at  all,  and 
ever  since  in  both  it  is  infinitely  needless ;  to  pretend  the  Spirit  in 
forms  of  every  man^s  making  even  though  they  be  of  contrary  reh- 
gions  and  pray  one  against  the  other,  it  may  serve  an  end  of  a  fan- 
tastic and  hypochondriacal  religion  or  a  secret  ambition,  but  not  the 
ends  of  God  or  the  honour  of  the  Spirit. 

The  Jews  in  their  declensions  to  folly  and  idolatry  did  worship  tlie 
stone  of  imagination™,  that  is,  certani  smooth  images  in  which  by 
art-magic  pictures  and  little  faces  were  represented,  declaring  hidden 
things  and  stolen  goods;  and  God  severely  forbad  this  baseness. 
But  we  also  have  tjien  up  this  folly,  and  worship  the  stone  of  ima- 
gination :  we  beget  imperfect  phantasms  and  speculative  images  in 
our  fancy,  and  we  fall  down  and  worship  them ;  never  considering 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  never  appears  through  such  spectres.  Prayer 
is  one  of  the  noblest  exercises  of  christian  religion,  or  rather  it  is 
f  that  duty  in  which  all  graces  are  concentred.  Prayer  is  charity,  it  is 
\  faith,  it  is  a  conformity  to  God's  wnll,  a  desiring  according  to  the 
desires  of  heaven,  an  imitation  of  Christ's  intercession,  and  prayer 
must  suppose  all  holiness,  or  else  it  is  nothing ;  and  therefore  all 
that  in  which  men  need  God's  spirit,  all  that  is  in  order  to  prayer. 
Baptism  is  but  a  prayer,  and  the  holy  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper 
is  but  a  prayer ;  a  prayer  of  sacrifice  representative,  and  a  prayer  of 
oblation,  and  a  prayer  of  intercession,  and  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving. 
And  obedience  is  a  prayer,  and  begs  and  procures  blessings :  and  if 
the  Holy  Ghost  hath  sanctified  the  whole  man,  then  He  hath  sanc- 

»  [Exod.  xxxi.  2,  6.1  "»  [n^sfclD  DK.— Lev.  xxvi.  1.] 
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tified  the  prayer  of  the  man,  and  not  till  then.  And  if  ever  there 
was  or  could  be  any  other  praying  with  the  Spirit,  it  was  such  a  one 
as  a  wicked  man  might  have ;  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  a  note  of 
distinction  between  the  good  and  bad,  between  the  saints  and  men 
of  the  world.  But  this  only  which  I  have  described  from  the  foun- 
tains of  scripture  is  that  which  a  good  man  can  have,  and  therefore 
this  is  it  in  which  we  ought  to  rejoice ;  '  that  he  that  glories,  may 
glory  in  the  Lord"/ 

n.  Thus  I  have,  as  I  could,  described  the  effluxes  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  upon  us  in  His  great  channels.  But  the  great  effect  of  them 
is  this :  that  as  by  the  arts  of  the  spirits  of  darkness  and  our  own 
malice  our  souls  are  turned  into  flesh,  not  in  the  natural  sense  but  in 
the  moral  and  theological,  and  animalk  homo  is  the  same  with  car- 
nalis,  that  is,  his  soul  is  a  servant  of  the  passions  and  desires  of  the 
flesh,  and  is  flesh  in  its  operations  and  ends,  in  its  principles  and 
actions :  so  on  the  other  side  by  the  grace  of  God .  and  "  the  promise 
of  the  Father**,"  and  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  our  souls  are 
not  only  recovered  from  the  state  of  flesh  and  reduced  back  to  the 
entireness  of  animal  operations,  but  they  are  heightened  into  spirit, 
and  transformed  into  a  new  nature.  And  this  is  a  new  article,  and 
now  to  be  considered. 

St.  HieromeP  tells  of  the  custom  of  the  empire,  when  a  tyrant  was 
overcome,  they  used  to  break  the  head  of  his  statues,  and  upon  the 
same  trunk  to  set  the  head  of  the  conqueror,  and  so  it  passed  wholly 
for  the  new  prince.  So  it  is  in  the  kingdom  of  grace :  as  soon  aa 
the  tyrant  sin  is  overcome,  and  a  new  heart  is  put  into  us,  or  that 
we  serve  under  a  new  head,  instantly  we  have  a  new  name  given  us, 
and  we  are  esteemed  a  new  creation ;  and  not  only  changed  in  man- 
ners, but  we  have  a  new  nature  witliin  us,  even  a  third  part  of  an 
essential  constitution.  This  may  seem  strange ;  and  indeed  it  is  so, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  great  mysteriousnesses  of  the  gospel.  Every  man 
naturally  consists  of  soul  and  body ;  but  every  christian  man  that 
belongs  to  Christ,  hath  more,  for  he  hath  body,  and  soul,  and  spirit. 
My  text  is  plain  for  it :  "  If  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
he  is  none  of  His."  And  by  '  Spirit^  is  not  meant  only  the  graces 
of  God,  and  His  gifts  enabUng  us  to  do  holy  things :  there  is  more 
belongs  to  a  good  man  than  so.  But  as  when  God  made  man.  He 
made  him  after  His  own  image,  and  breathed  into  him  the  spirit  of 
life,  and  he  was  made  in  animam  vive?item%  'into  a  living  soul;' 
then  he  was  made  a  man  :  so  in  the  new  creation,  Christ,  '  by  whom 
God  made  both  the  worlds*",'  intends  to  conform  us  to  His  image,  and 
He  hath  given  us  "the  Spirit  of  adoption","  by  which  we  are  made 
sons  of  God ;  and  by  the  spirit  of  a  new  life  we  are  made  new  creatures, 

n  ri  Cor.  i.  31 ;  2  Cor.  x.  17.]  «»  [Gen.  H.  7.] 
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capable  of  a  new  state,  entitled  to  another  manner  of  duration, 
enabled  to  do  new  and  greater  actions  in  order  to  liigher  ends ;  we 
have  new  aflfections,  new  understandings,  new  wills :  Vetera  trarme- 
runty  et  ecce  omnia  nova  facta  sunt*,  *  all  things  are  become  new/ 
And  this  is  called  'the  seed  of  GodV  when  it  relates  to  the  principle 
and  cause  of  this  production ;  but  the  thing  that  is  produced  is  a 
spirit,  and  that  is  as  much  in  nature  beyond  a  soul  as  a  soul  is  be- 
yond a  body. — ^This  great  mystery  I  sliould  not  utter  but  upon  tlie 
greatest  authority  in  the  world,  and  from  an  infallible  doctor;  I 
mean  St.  Paul,  who  from  Christ  taught  the  Church  more  secrets  than 
all  the  whole  college  besides.  "  And  the  very  God  of  peace  sanctify 
you  wholly ;  and  I  pray  God  that  your  whole  spirit,  and  soul,  and 
body,  be  preserved  blameless  unto  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ":^'  we  are  not  sanctified  wholly,  nor  preserved  in  safety,  unless 
besides  our  souls  and  bodies  our  spirit  also  be  kept  blameless.  This 
distinction  is  nice,  and  infinitely  above  human  reason:  but  "the 
word  of  God,**  saith  the  same  apostle*,  "  is  sharper  than  a  two-edged 
sword,  piercing  even  to  the  dividing  asunder  the  soul  and  the 
spirit  :'*  and  that  hath  taught  us  to  distinguish  the  principle  of  a 
new  life  from  the  principle  of  the  old,  the  celestial  from  the  natural ; 
and  thus  it  is ; — 

The  spirit,  as  I  now  discourse  of  it,  is  a  principle  infused  into  us 
by  God  when  we  become  His  children,  whereby  we  Uve  the  life  of 
grace,  and  understand  the  secrets  of  the  kingdom,  and  have  passions 
and  desires  of  things  beyond  and  contrary  to  our  natural  appetites, 
enabling  us  not  only  to  sobriety,  which  is  the  duty  of  the  body ;  not 
only  to  justice,  which  is  the  rectitude  of  the  soul ;  but  to  such  a  sanc- 
tity as  makes  us  like  to  God ;  for  so  saith  the  Spirit  of  God,  "  Be  ye 
holy,  as  I  am^ :"  '  be  pure,  be  perfect,  as  your  heavenly  Father  is 
pure,  as  He  is  perfect* ;'  which  because  it  cannot  be  a  perfection  of 
degrees,  it  must  be  in  similitudine  natura,  '  in  the  likeness  of  that 
nature*  which  God  hath  given  us  in  the  new  birth,  that  by  it  we 
might  resemble  His  excellency  and  holiness.  And  this  I  conceive  to 
be  the  meaning  of  St.  Peter",  "  According  as  His  divine  power  hath 
given  us  all  things  that  pertain  to  life  and  godliness,**  that  is,  to  this 
new  life  of  godliness,  "  through  the  knowledge  of  Him  that  hath 
called  us  to  glory  and  virtue ;  whereby  are  given  unto  us  exceeding 
great  and  precious  promises,  that  by  these  you  might  be  partakers  of 
the  divine  nature  :**  so  we  read  it :  but  it  is  something  mistaken :  it 
is  not  T  ^  9  O^ias  c^vo-eo)?,  '  the*  divine  nature ;  for  God*s  nature  is 
indivisible  a»d  incommunicable ;  but  it  is  spoken  participative,  or 
per  analogiam,  '  partakers  of  a  divine  nature,*  that  is,  of  tins  new  and 
godlike  nature  given  to  every  person  that  serves  God,  whereby  he  is 

»  [2  Cor.  V.  17  1  '  [Lev.  xi.  44,  et  passim  Vet  Test — 
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sanctified^  smd  made  the  child  of  6od^  and  framed  into  the  likeness 
of  Christ.  The  Greeks  generailj  called  this  x,ApiayLa,  '  a  gracious 
gift/  an  extraordinary  superaddition  to  nature;  not  a  single  gift  in 

*  order  to  single  purposes^  out  an  universal  principle ;  and  it  remains 
upon  all  good  men  during  their  lives^  and  after  their  death ;  and  is 
that '  white  stone'  spoken  of  in  the  Revelation*^,  "  and  in  it  a  new 
name  written,  which  no  man  knoweth  but  he  that  hath  it  :'*  and  by 
this  God's  sheep  at  the  day  of  judgment  shall  be  discerned  from  goats ; 
if  their  spirits  be  presented  to  God  pure  and  unblamable,  this  great 
xipi'fTfjLa,  this  talent  which  God  hath  given  to  all  Christians  to  im- 
prove in  the  banks  of  grace  and  of  religion,  if  they  bring  this  to  God 
increased  and  grown  up  to  the  fubiess  of  the  measure  of  Christ  (for 

.  it  is  Christ's  spirit,  and  as  it  is  in  us  it  is  called  "  the  supply  of  the 
Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ*^,")  then  we  shall  be  acknowledged  for  sons, 
and  our  adoption  shall  pass  into  an  eternal  inheritance  in  the  portion 
of  our  elder  orother. 

I  need  not  to  ap})ly  this  discourse :  the  very  mystery  itself  is  in 
the  whole  world  tlie  greatest  engagement  of  our  duty  that  is  imagin- 
able, by  the  way  of  instriunent,  and  by  the  way  of  thankfuhiess. 

Quisquis  magna  dedit,  yoluit  sibi  magna  rependi ; 

"  He  that  gives  great  things  to  us,  ought  to  have  great  acknowledg- 
ments •/'  and  Seneca  said  concerning  wise  men,  that  "  he  that  doth 
benefit  to  others,  hides  those  benefits ;  as  a  man  lays  up  great  trea- 
sures in  the  earth,  which  he  must  never  see  ^vith  his  eyes  unless  a 
great  occasion  forces  him  to  dig  the  graves  and  produce  that  which 
he  buried ;  but  all  the  while  the  man  was  hugely  rich,  and  he  had 
the  wealth  of  a  great  relation/'  So  it  is  with  God  and  us :  for  this 
huge  benefit  of  the  Spirit  which  God  gives  us  is  for  our  good  de- 

fosited  into  our  souls ;  not  made  for  forms  and  ostentation,  not  to 
e  looked  upon,  or  serve  little  ends ;  but  growing  in  the  secret  of  our 
souls,  and  swelling  up  to  a  treasure,  making  us  in  this  world  rich  by 
title  and  relation ;  but  it  shall  be  produced  in  the  great  necessities  of 
doomsday.  In  the  mean  time,  if  the  fire  be  quenched,  the  fire  of 
God's  spirit,  God  will  kindle  another  in  His  anger  that  shall  never 
be  quenched :  but  if  we  entertain  God's  spirit  with  our  own  purities, 
and  employ  it  diligently,  and  serve  it  willingly  (for  God's  spirit  is  a 
loving  Spirit'*,)  then  we  shall  really  be  turned  into  spirits.  Irenceus* 
had  a  proverbial  saying,  Pe-r/ecli  aunt  qui  tria  sine  querela  Deo  exki^ 
bent,  *  they  that  present  three  things  nght  to  God,  they  are  perfect ;' 
that  is,  a  chaste  Dody,  a  righteous  soul,  and  a  holy  spirit.  And  the 
event  shall  be  this,  which  Maimonides  expressed  not  amiss,  though 
he  did  not  at  all  understand  the  secret  of  this  mystery ;  the  soul  of 
man  in  this  life  is  i»  potentia  ad  esse  spiritum,  *  it  is  designed  to  be 

•  [Chap.  ii.  17.]  *  [WiRd.  i.  6.] 

«  [Phil.  i.  19.]  •  [Contr.  hayr.,  lib.  v.  cap.  6.  §  1.  p.  300.] 
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a  spirit/  but  in  the  world  to  come  it  shall  be  actually  as  very  a  spirit 
as  an  angel  is.  And  this  state  is  expressed  by  the  apostle^  calling  it 
'*  the  earnest  of  the  Spirit':"  that  is,  here  it  is  begun,  and  given  as 
an  antepast  of  glory,  and  a  principle  of  grace ;  but  then  we  shall 
have  it  in  plenitudinc : 


Regit  idem  spiritus  artus 


Orbe  alio  ' ; 

here  and  there  it  is  the  same ;  but  here  we  have  the  earnest,  there 
the  riches  and  the  inheritance. 

But  then  if  this  be  a  new  principle,  and  be  given  us  in  order  to 
the  actions  of  a  holy  life,  we  must  take  care  that  we  '  receive  not  the 
Spirit  of  God  in  vain  V  but  remember  it  is  a  new  life ;  and  as  no 
man  can  pretend  that  a  person  is  aUve  that  doth  not  always  do  the 
works  of  life,  so  it  is  certain  no  man  hath  the  Spirit  of  God  but  he 
that  lives  the  life  of  grace,  and  doth  the  works  of  the  Spirit,  that  is, 
'in  all  holiness,  and  justice,  and  sobriety/ 

Spiritus  qui  accedit  animo  vel  Dei  est  vel  damonis,  said  Tertullian* ; 
'  every  man  hath  within  him  the  Spirit  of  God  or  the  spirit  of  the 
devil.  The  spirit  of  fornication  is  an  unclean  devil,  ana  extremely 
contrary  to  the  Spirit  of  God ;  and  so  is  the  spirit  of  malice  or  un- 
charitableness ;  for  the  Spirit  of  God  is  the  spirit  of  love :  for  as  by 
parities  God's  spirit  sanctifies  the  body,  so  by  love  He  purifies  the 
soul,  and  makes  the  soul  grow  into  a  spirit,  into  a  divine  nature. 
But  God  knows  that  even  in  christian  societies  we  see  the  devils 
walk  up  and  down  every  day  and  every  hour ;  the  devil  of  unclean- 
ness,  and  the  devil  of  drunkenness;  the  devil  of  malice,  and  the 
devil  of  rage ;  the  spirit  of  filthy  speaking,  and  the  spirit  of  detrac- 
tion ;  a  proud  spirit,  and  the  spirit  of  rebellion :  and  yet  all  call 
'  christian.'  It  is  generally  supposed  that  unclean  spirits  walk  in  the 
night,  and  so  it  used  to  be ;  "  for  they  that  are  drunk  are  drunk  in 
the  night,''  said  the  apostle^.  But  Suidas^  t^Us  of  certain  empnsa 
that  used  to  appear  at  noon,  at  such  times  as  the  Greeks  did  celebrate 
the  funerals  of  the  dead ;  and  at  this  day  some  of  the  Russians  fear 
the  noon-day  devil,  which  appeareth  like  a  mourning  widow  to  reapers 
of  hay  and  com,  and  uses  to  break  their  anns  and  legs  unless  they 
worship  her.  The  prophet  David™  speaketh  of  both  kinds,  "  Thou 
shalt  not  be  afraid  for  the  terror  by  night;  and"  a  ruina^  et  d<tmonio 
meridiano,  "  fix)m  the  devil  at  noon  thou  shalt  be  free."  It  were 
happy  if  we  were  so ;  but  besides  the  solemn  followers  of  the  works 
of  darkness  in  the  times  and  proper  seasons  of  darkness,  there  are 
very  many  who  act  their  scenes  of  darkness  in  the  face  of  the  sun,  in 
open  defiance  of  God,  and  all  laws,  and  all  modesty.     There  is  in 

t  [2  Cor.  122.]  '  [Col.  1227.] 

f  [Lucan.  i.  456.]  "  [Ps.  xd.  6.] 

h  [Vid.  2  Cor.  vi.  1.]  "[Sic    vers,    ant— Vulg.   hod.    'ij\- 

•  [Vid.  De  anim.,  §  10.  p.  271  D.]  cursu.'] 

»  [I  Theii.  ▼.  7.] 
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such  men  the  spirit  of  impudence  as  well  as  of  impiety.  And  yet  I 
might  have  expressed  it  higher ;  for  every  habitual  sin  doth  not  only 
put  us  into  the  power  of  the  devil,  but  turas  us  into  his  very  nature: 
just  as  the  Holy  Ghost  transforms  us  into  the  image  of  God. 

Here  therefore  I  have  a  greater  argument  to  persuade  you  to  holy 
living  than  Moses  had  to  the  sons  of  Israel.  "  Behold,  I  have  set 
before  you  life  and  death,  blessing  and  cursing**;*'  so  said  Moses: 
but  I  add,  that  I  have  upon  the  stock  of  this  scripture  set  before 
you  the  good  Spirit  and  the  bad,  God  and  the  devil :  choose  unto 
whose  nature  you  wiU  be  likened,  and  into  whose  inheritance  you^ 
will  be  adopted,  and  into  whose  possession  you  will  enter.  If  you 
commit  sin,  "ye  are  of  your  father  the  devil P,'*  ye  are  begot  of  his 
principles,  and  follow  his  pattern,  and  shall  pass  into  his  portion, 
when  ye  are  led  captive  by  liim  at  his  will ;  and  remember  what  a 
sad  thing  it  is  to  go  into  the  portion  of  evil  and  accursed  spirits,  the 
sad  and  eternal  portion  of  devils.  But  he  that  hath  the  Spirit  of 
God,  doth  acknowledge  God  for  his  Father  and  his  Lord,  he  de- 
spises the  world,  and  hath  no  violent  appetites  for  secular  pleasures, 
and  is  dead  to  the  desiires  of  this  life,  and  his  hopes  are  spiritual, 
and  God  is  his  joy,  and  Christ  is  his  pattern  and  his  support,  and  reli- 
gion is  his  employment,  and  'godliness'  is  his  'gain**:'  and  this 
man  understands  the  things  of  God,  and  is  ready  to  die  for  Christ, 
and  fears  nothing  but  to  sin  against  God ;  and  liis  will  is  fiUed  with 
love,  and  it  springs  out  in  obedience  to  God  and  in  charity  to  his 
brother.  And  of  such  a  man  we  cannot  make  judgment  by  his 
fortune,  or  by  his  acquaintance;  by  his  circumstances,  or  by  his 
adherencies;  for  they  are  the  appendages  of  a  natural  man:  but 
"the  spiritual  is  judged  of  no  man"";"  that  is,  the  rare  excellencies 
that  make  him  happy  do  not  yet  make  him  illustrious,  unless  we 
will  reckon  virtue  to  be  a  great  fortune,  and  holiness  to  be  great 
wisdom,  and  God  to  be  the  best  friend,  and  Christ  the  best  relative, 
and  the  Spirit  the  hugest  advantage,  and  heaven  the  greatest  reward. 
He  that  knows  how  to  value  these  things,  may  sit  down  and  reckon 
the  felicities  of  him  that  hath  the  Spirit  of  God. 

The  purpose  of  this  discourse  is  this ;  that  since  the  Spirit  of  God 
is  a  new  nature  and  a  new  life  put  into  us,  we  are  thereby  taught 
and  enabled  to  serve  God  by  a  constant  course  of  holy  living,  with- 
out the  frequent  returns  and  intervening  of  such  actions  which  men 
are  pleased  to  call  '  sins  of  infirmity.'  Wliosoever  hath  the  Spirit 
of  God  lives  the  life  of  grace ;  the  Spirit  of  God  rules  in  him,  and 
is  strong  according  to  its  age  and  aoode,  and  allows  not  of  those 
often  sins,  which  we  think  unavoidable,  because  we  call  them  *  natu- 
ral infirmities.' 

But  if  Christ  be  in  you,  the  body  is  dead  because  of  sin,  but  the 

o  [Dcut.  XXX,  19.]  <  [1  Tim.  vi.  6.1 

f  [John  Tui.  44.]  '  [1  Cor.  ii.  15.J 
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spirit  is  life  because  of  righteousness"."     The  state  of  sin  is  a  state 
of  death.     The  state  of  man  under  the  kw  was  a  state  of  bondage 
and  infirmity,  as  St.  Paul  largely  describes  him  in  the  seventh  chapter 
to  the  EiOmans :  but  he  that  hath  the  Spirit,  is  made  alive,  and  free 
and  strong,  and  a  conqueror  over  all  the  powers  and  violences  of  sin. 
Such  a  man  resists  temptations,  falls  not  under  the  assault  of  sin, 
returns  not  to  the  sin  which  he  last  repented  of,  acts  no  more  that 
error  which  brought  him  to  shame  and  sorrow :  but  he  that  falls 
under  a  crime  to  which  he  still  hath  a  strong  and  vigorous  inchna- 
tion,  he  that  acts  his  sin,  and  then  curses  it,  and  then  is  temj)ted, 
and  then  sins  again,  and  then  weeps  again,  and  calls  himself  miser- 
able, but  still  the  enchantment  hath  confined  him  to  that  circle; 
this  man  hath  not  the  Spirit :  "  for  where  the  Spirit  of  God  is,  there 
is  Uberty*;''  there  is  no  such  bondage,  and  a  returning  folly  to  the 
commands  of  sin. 

But  because  men  deceive  themselves  with  calling  this  bondage 
a  pitiable  and  excusable  infirmity,  it  will  not  be  useless  to  consider 
the  state  of  this  question  more  particularly,  lest  men  from  the  state 
of  a  pretended  infirmity  fall  into  a  real  death.  • 

1.  No  great  sin  is  a  sin  of  infirmity,  or  excusable  upon  that  stock. 
But  that  I  may  be  understood,  we  must  know  that  every  sin  is  in 
some  sense  or  other  a  sin  of  infirmity.     When  a  man  is  in  the  state 
of  spiritual  sickness  or  death,  he  is  in  a  state  of  infirmity ;  for  he  is 
a  wounded  man,  a  prisoner,  a  slave,  a  sick  man,  weak  in  his  judg- 
!  ment  and  weak  in   his  reasonings,  impotent   in   his   passions,  of 
V'^  childish  resolutions,  great  inconstancy,  and  his  purposes  untwist  as 
easily  as  the  rude  conjuncture  of  uncombining  cables  in  the  violence 
of  a  northern  tempest :  and  he  that  is  thus  in  infirmity  cannot  be 
excused ;  for  it  is  the  aggravation  of  the  state  of  his  sin ;  he  is  so 
infirm  that  he  is  in  a  state  unable  to  do  his  duty.     Such  a  man 
is  a  'servant  of  sin",'  a  slave  of  the  devil,  an  heir  of  corruption, 
absolutely  under  command;  and  every  man  is  so  who  resolves  for 
ever  to  avoid  such  a  sin,  and  yet  for  ever  falls  under  it.     For  what 
can  he  be  but  a  servant  of  sin  who  fain  would  avoid  it,  but  cannot  ? 
that  is,  he  hath  not  the  Spirit  of  God  within  him;  Christ  dwells 
not  in  his  soul ;  for  '  where  the  Son  is,  there  is  liberty*  -.*  and  all 
that  are  in  the  Spirit  are  sons  of  God,  and  servants  of  righteousness, 
and  therefore  freed  from  sin. — But  then  there  are  also  sins  of  infir- 
mity which  are  single  actions,  intervening  seldom,  in  httle  instances, 
unavoidable,  or  through  a  faultless  ignorance:  such  as  these  are 
always  the  allays  of  the  Ufe  of  the  best  men ;  and  for  these  Christ 
hath  paid,  and  they  are  never  to  be  accounted  to  good  men  save 
only  to  make  them  more  wary  and  more  humble.     Now  concerning 
these  it  is  that  I  say.  No  great  sin  is  a  sin  of  excusable  or  unavoid- 
able infirmity :  because  whosoever  hath  received  the  Spirit  of  God 

'  [Rom.  viil  10.1  »  [Jo\iii  viii.  84.] 

*  [2  Cor.  iii.  17.1  *  [Vid.  John  viii.  36.] 
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hath  sufficient  knowledge  of  his  duty,  and  sufficient  strengths  of 
grace,  and  sufficient  advertency  of  mind,  to  avoid  such  things  aa 
do  great  and  apparent  violence  to  piety  and  religion.  No  man  can 
justly  say  that  it  is  a  sin  of  infirmity  that  he  was  drunk :  for  there 
are  but  three  causes  of  every  sin ;  a  fourth  is  not  imaginable. 
First;  if  ignorance  cause  it,  the  sin  is  as  full  of  excuse  as  the 
ignorance  was  innocent:  but  no  Christian  can  pretend  this  to 
drunkenness,  to  murder,  to  rebellion,  to  uncleanness :  for  what 
Christian  is  so  uninstructed  but  that  he  knows  adultery  is  a  sin? 
Secondly,  want  of  observation  is  the  cause  of  many  indiscreet  and 
foolish  actions:  now  at  this  gap  many  irregularities  do  enter  and 
escape,  because  in  the  whole  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  be  of  so 
present  a  spirit  as  to  consider  and  reflect  upon  every  word  and  every 
thought;  but  it  is  in  this  case  in  God's  laws  otherwise  than  in 
man^s  :  the  great  flies  cannot  pass  through  without  observation,  little 
ones  do ;  and  a  man  cannot  be  drunk  and  never  take  notice  of  it ; 
or  tempt  his  neighbour's  wife  before  he  be  aware :  therefore  tlie  less 
the  instance  be,  the  more  likely  is  it  to  be  a  sin  of  infirmity ;  and  yet 
if  it  be  never  so  httle,  if  it  be  observed,  then  it  ceases  to  be  a  sin  of 
infirmity.  But  thirdly,  because  great  crimes  cannot  pretend  to  pass 
undiscemibly,  it  follows  that  they  must  come  in  at  the  door  of  ma- 
hce,  that  is,  of  want  of  grace,  in  the  absence  of  the  Spirit ;  they  de- 
stroy wherever  they  come,  and  the  man  dies  if  they  pass  upon  hira. 

It  is  true  there  is  flesh  and  blood  in  every  regenerate  man,  but 
they  do  not  both  rule ;  the  flesh  is  left  to  tempt,  but  not  to  prevail. 
And  it  were  a  strange  condition  if  both  the  godly  and  the  ungodly 
were  captives  to  sin,  and  infaUibly  should  fall  into  temptation  and 
death,  without  all  difference  save  only  that  the  godly  sins  unwiUingly, 
and  the  ungodly  sins  wilhngly.  But  if  the  same  tilings  be  done 
by  both,  and  God  in  both  be  dishonoured,  and  their  duty  prevari- 
cated, the  pretended  unwillingness  is  the  sign  of  a  greater  and  a 
baser  slavery,  and  of  a  condition  less  to  be  endured :  for  the  servi- 
tude which  is  against  me,  is  intolerable:  but  if  I  choose  the  state 
of  a  servant,  I  am  free  in  my  mind. 

—  Libertatis  servaTeris  umbram, 
Si  quidquid  jubeare  velia  ^  j 

Certain  it  is  that  such  a  person  who  fain  would,  but  cannot,  choose 
but  commit  adultery  or  drunkenness,  is  the  veriest  slave  to  sin  that 
can  be  imagined,  and  not  at  all  freed  by  the  Spirit  and  by  the  '  liberty 
of  the  sons  of  God ;'  and  there  is  no  other  difference  but  that  the 
mistaken  good  man  feels  his  slavery  and  sees  his  chains  and  his 
fetters ;  but  therefore  it  is  certain  that  he  is,  because  he  sees  himself 
to  be,  a  slave.     No  man  can  be  a  servant  of  sin  and  a  servant  of 

'  — tot  rebus  iniquis 
Paruimus  victi ;  venia  est  haec  sola  pudoris 
Degenerisqae  metus,  nil  jam  potuisse  negari. — Luean.  [iii.  146.] 
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righteousness  at  the  same  time ;  but  every  man  that  hath  the  Spirit 
of  God  is  a  servant  of  righteousness :  and  therefore  whosoever  find 
great  sins  to  be  unavoidable,  are  in  a  state  of  death  and  reprobation 
as  to  the  present,  because  they  willingly  or  unwillingly,  it  matters 
not  much  whether  of  the  two,  are  servants  of  sin. 

2.  Sins  of  infirmity,  as  they  are  small  in  their  instance,  so  they 
put  on  their  degree  of  excusableness  only  according  to  the  weakness 
or  infirmity  of  a  man's  understanding.  So  far  as  men,  without  their 
own  fault,  understand  not  their  duty,  or  are  possessed  with  weakness 
of  principles,  or  are  destitute  and  void  of  discourse  or  discerning 
powers  and  acts,  so  far,  if  a  sin  creeps  upon  them,  it  is  as  natural, 
and  as  free  from  a  law,  as  is  the  action  of  a  child ;  but  if  any  thing 
else  be  mingled  with  it,  if  it  proceed  from  any  other  principle,  it  is 
criminal,  and  not  excused  by  our  infirmity,  because  it  is  chosen; 
and  a  man's  will  hath  no  infirmity  but  when  it  wants  the  grace  of 
Ood,  or  is  mastered  with  passions  and  sinful  appetites;  and  that 
infirmity  is  the  state  of  unregeneration. 

8.  The  violence  or  strength  of  a  temptation  is  not  sufficient  to  ex- 
cuse an  action  or  to  make  it  accountable  upon  the  stock  of  a  pitiable 
and  innocent  infirmity,  if  it  leaves  the  understanding  still  able  to 
judge ;  because  a  temptation  cannot  have  any  proper  strengths  but 
from  ourselves;  and  because  we  have  in  us  a  principle  of  baseness 
which  this  temptation  meets,  and  only  persuades  me  to  act  because  I 
love  it.  Joseph  met  with  a  temptation  as  violent  and  as  strong  as 
any  man ;  and  it  is  certain  there  are  not  many  Christians  but  would 
fall  under  it,  and  caU  it  a  sin  of  infirmity,  since  they  have  been 
taught  so  to  abuse  themselves  by  sewing  fig-leaves  before  their  naked- 
ness :  but  because  Joseph  had  a  strength  of  God  within  him,  the 
strength  of  chastity,  therefore  it  could  not  at  all  prevail  upon  him. 
Some  men  cannot  by  any  art  of  hell  be  tempted  to  be  drunk ;  others 
can  no  more  resist  an  invitation  to  such  a  meeting  than  they  can  re- 
fuse to  die  if  a  dagger  were  drunk  with  their  heart-blood,  because 
their  evil  habits  made  them  weak  on  that  part :  and  some  man  that 
is  fortified  against  revenge  it  may  be,  wiU  certainly  fall  under  a  temp- 
tation to  uncleanness.  For  every  temptation  is  great  or  small 
according  as  the  man  is ;  and  a  good  word  will  certainly  lead  some 
men  to  an  action  of  folly,  while  another  will  not  think  ten  thousand 
pound  a  considerable  argument  to  make  him  tell  one  single  lie 
against  his  duty  or  his  conscience. 

4.  No  habitual  sin,  that  is,  no  sin  that  returns  constantly  or 
frequently;  that  is  repented  of  and  committed  again,  and  still  re- 
pented of  and  then  again  committed ;  no  such  sin  is  excusable  with 
a  pretence  of  infirmity :  because  that  sin  is  certainly  noted,  and  cer- 
tainly condemned,  and  therefore  returns,  not  because  of  the  weakness 
of  nature  but  the  weakness  of  grace  :  the  principle  of  this  is  an  evil 
spirit,  an  habitual  aversation  from  God,  a  dominion  and  empire  of 
sin.     And  as  no  man  for  his  inclination  and  aptness  to  the  sins  of 
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the  flesh  is  to  be  called  carnal^  if  he  corrects  his  inclinations  and 
turns  them  into  virtues;  so  no  man  can  be  called  spiritual  for  his 
good  wishes  and  apt  inclinations  to  goodness^  if  these  inclinationa 
pass  not  into  acts,  and  these  acts  into  habits  and  holy  customs,  and 
walkings  and  conversation  with  God.  But  as  natural  concupiscence 
corrected  becomes  the  matter  of  virtue,  so  these  good  inclinations 
and  condemnings  of  our  sin,  if  they  be  ineffective  and  end  in  sinful 
actions^  are  the  perfect  signs  of  a  reprobate  and  unregenerate  state. 

The  sum  is  this :  an  animal  man,  a  man  under  the  law,  a  carnal 
man,  (for  as  to  this  they  are  all  one,)  is  sold  under  sin,  he  is  a  ser- 
vant of  corruption,  he  falls  frequently  into  the  same  sin  to  which  he 
is  tempted ;  he  commends  the  law,  he  consents  to  it  that  it  is  good ; 
he  does  not  commend  sin,  he  does  some  little  things  against  it,  but 
they  are  weak  and  imperfect,  his  lust  is  stronger,  his  passions  violent 
and  unmortifled,  his  habits  vicious,  his  customs  sinful,  and  he  lives 
in  the  regions  of  sin,  and  dies  and  enters  into  its  portion.  But  a 
spiritual  man,  a  man  that  is  in  the  state  of  grace,  who  is  born  anew  of 
the  Spirit,  that  is  regenerate  by  the  Spirit  of  Christy  he  is  led  by  the 
Spirit,  he  lives  in  the  Spirit,  he  does  the  works  of  God  cheerfully, 
habitually,  vigorously ;  and  although  he  sometimes  slips,  yet  it  is  but 
seldom,  it  is  in  small  instances ;  his  life  is  such  as  he  cannot  pretend 
to  be  justified  by  works  and  merit,  but  by  mercy  and  the  faith  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  yet  he  never  sins  great  sins :  if  he  does,  he  is  for  that 
present  fallen  from  God's  favour,  and  though  possibly  he  may  re- 
cover, (and  the  smaller  or  seldomer  the  sin  is,  the  sooner  may  be  his 
restitution,)  yet  for  the  present,  I  say,  he  is  out  of  God's  favour. 
But  he  that  remains  in  the  grace  of  God,  sins  not  by  any  deliberate, 
consul tive,  knowing  act :  he  is  incident  to  such  a  surprise  as  may 
consist  with  the  weakness  and  judgment  of  a  good  man ;  but  what- 
soever is  or  must  be  considered,  if  it  cannot  pass  without  considera- 
tion it  cannot  pass  without  sin,  and  therefore  cannot  enter  upon  him 
while  he  remains  in  that  state.  For  '  he  that  is  in  Christ,  in  him  the 
body  is  dead  by  reason  of  sin*.'  And  the  gospel  did  not  differ  from 
the  law,  but  that  the  gospel  gives  grace  and  strength  to  do  whatso- 
ever it  commands,  which  the  law  did  not ;  and  the  greatness  of  the 
promise  of  eternal  life  is  such  an  argument  to  them  that  consider 
it,  that  it  must  needs  be  of  force  sufficient  to  persuade  a  man  to  use 
all  his  faculties  and  all  his  strength  that  he  may  obtain  it.  God  ex- 
acted all  upon  this  stock;  God  knew  this  could  do  every  thing: 
niAil  non  in  hoc  prtBSumpsit  Beus,  said  one.  This  will  make  a  satyr 
chaste,  and  Silenus  to  be  sober,  and  Dives  to  be  charitable,  and 
Simon  Magus  himself  to  despise  reputation,  and  Saul  to  turn  from  a 
persecutor  to  an  apostle.  For  since  God  hath  given  us  reason  to 
choose,  and  a  promise  to  exchange  for  our  temperance  and  faith  and 
charity  and  justice,  for  these  (I  say)  happiness,  exceeding  great  happi- 

■  [Vid.  Rom.  viii.  10.] 
Aa2 
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ness,  that  we  shall  be  kings,  that  we  shall  reign  with  God,  with 
Christ,  with  all  the  holy  angels  for  ever,  in  felicity  so  great  that  we 
have  not  now  capacities  to  understand  it,  our  heart  is  not  big  enough 
to  think  it ;  there  cannot  in  the  world  be  a  greater  inducement  to 
engage  us,  a  greater  argument  to  obhge  us,  to  do  our  duty.  God 
hath  not  in  heaven  a  bigger  argument ;  it  is  not  possible  any  thing 
in  the  world  should  be  bi^er ;  which  because  the  Spirit  of  God  hath 
revealed  to  us,  if  by  this  strength  of  His  we  walk  in  His  ways,  and 
be  ingrafted  into  His  stock,  and  bring  forth  His  fruits,  '  the  fruits  of 
the  Spirit,'  then  'we  are  in  Christ,'  and  'Christ  in  us/  then  we 
'walk  in  the  Spirit,'  and  'the  Spirit  dwells  in  us/  and  our  portion 
shall  be  there  where  '  Christ  by  the  Spirit  maketh  intercession  for  us,' 
that  is,  at  the  right  hand  of  His  Father,  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen. 


SERMON  III. 
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EXOD.  XX.  5,  6. 

/  the  Lord  thy  God  am  a  jealous  God,  visiting  the  iniquity  of  the 
fathers  upon  the  children  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation  of 
them  that  hate  Me : 

And  shewing  mercy  unto  thousands  of  them  that  love  Me  and  keep 
My  commandfnents. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  a  commonwealth  should  give  pensions  to 
orators  to  dissuade  men  from  rumiing  into  houses  infected  with  the 
plague,  or  to  entreat  them  to  be  out  of  love  with  violent  torments, 
or  to  create  in  men  evil  opinions  concerning  famine  or  painful  deaths : 
every  man  hath  a  sufficient  stock  of  self-love,  upon  the  strength  of 
which  he  hath  entertained  principles  strong  enough  to  secure  himself 
against  voluntary  mischiefs,  and  from  running  into  states  of  death 
and  violence.  A  man  would  think  that  this  I  have  now  said  were 
in  all  cases  certainly  true ;  and  I  would  to  God  it  were :  for  that 
which  is  the  greatest  evil,  that  which  makes  all  evils,  that  which 
turns  good  into  evil,  and  every  natural  evil  into  a  greater  sorrow, 
and  makes  that  sorrow  lasting  and  perpetual;  that  which  sharpens 
the  edge  of  swords,  and  makes  agues  to  be  fevers,  and  fevers  to  turn 
into  plagues ;  that  which  puts  stings  into  every  fly,  and  uneasiness  to 
eveiy  tnfling  accident,  and  strings  every  whip  with  scorpions ;  you 
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know  I  must  needs  mean  sin  ;  that  evil  men  suffer  patiently,  and  choose 
willingly,  and  run  after  it  greedily,  and  will  not  suffer  themselves  to 
be  divorced  from  it :  and  therefore  God  hath  hired  servants  to  fight 
against  this  evil ;  He  hath  set  angels  with  fiery  swords  to  drive  us 
from  it.  He  hath  employed  advocates  to  plead  against  it.  He  hath 
made  laws  and  decrees  against  it.  He  hath  despatched  prophets  to 
warn  us  of  it,  and  hath  established  an  order  of  men,  men  of  His  own 
family,  and  who  are  fed  at  His  own  charges",  I  mean  the  whole 
order  of  the  clergy,  whose  office  is,  like  watchmen,  to  give  an  alarum ** 
at  every  approach  of  sin,  with  as  much  affrightment  as  if  an  enemy 
were  near,  or  the  sea  broke  in  upon  the  flat  country ;  and  all  this 
only  to  persuade  men  not  to  be  extremely  miserable,  for  nothing,  for 
vanity,  for  a  trouble,  for  a  disease :  for  some  sins  naturally  are 
diseases,  and  all  others  are  natural  nothings,  mere  privations  or  im- 
perfections, contrary  to  goodness,  to  felicity,  to  God  himself.  And 
yet  God  hath  hedged  sin  round  about  with  thorns,  and  sin  of  itself  too 
brings  thorns ;  and  it  abuses  a  man  in  all  his  capacities,  and  it  places 
poison  in  all  those  seats  and  receptions  where  he  could  possibly  en- 
tertain happiness.  For  if  sin  pretend  to  please  the  sense,  it  doth  first 
abuse  it  shamefully,  and  then  humours  it :  it  can  only  feed  an  im- 
postume ;  no  natural,  reasonable,  and  perfective  appetite :  and  besides 
its  own  essential  appendages  and  proprieties,  things  are  so  ordered, 
that  a  fire  is  kindled  round  about  us ;  and  every  thing  within  us, 
above,  below  us,  and  on  every  side  of  us,  is  an  argument  against,  and 
an  enemy  to  sin ;  and,  for  its  single  pretence  that  it  comes  to  please 
one  of  the  senses,  one  of  those  faculties  which  are  in  us  the  same 
they  are  in  a  cow,  it  hath  an  evil  so  communicative,  that  it  doth  not 
only  work  like  poison  to  the  dissolution  of  soul  and  body,  but  it  is  a 
sickness  like  the  plague,  it  infects  all  our  houses,  and  corrupts  the 
air  and  the  very  breath  of  heaven  :  for  it  moves  God  first  to  jealousy, 
and  that  takes  off  His  friendship  and  kindness  towards  us ;  and  then 
to  anger,  and  that  makes  Him  a  resolved  enemy ;  and  it  brings  evil 
not  only  upon  ourselves  but  upon  all  our  relatives,  upon  ourselves 
and  our  children,  even  the  children  of  our  nephews*'. 

Ad  natos  natorum,  et  qui  nascentur  ab  illis  ', 

to  the  third  and  fourth  generation.  And  therefore  if  a  man  should 
despise  the  eye  or  sword  of  man,  if  he  sins  he  is  to  contest  with  the 
jealousy  of  a  provoked  God :  if  he  doth  not  regard  himself,  let  him 
pity  his  pretty  children :  if  he  be  angry,  and  hates  all  that  he  sees, 
and  is  not  solicitous  for  his  children,  yet  let  him  pity  the  generations 
which  are  yet  unborn;  let  him  not  bring  a  curse  upon  his  whole 
family,  and  suffer  his  name  to  rot  in  curses  and  dishonours ;  let  not 
his  memory  remain  polluted  with  an  eternal  stain.  If  all  this  will 
not  deter  a  man  from  sin,  there  is  no  instrument  left  for  that  man^s 
virtue,  no  hopes  of  his  fehcity,  no  recovery  of  his  sorrows  and  sick- 

*  [See  p.  313  supr.,  and  'Doctrine  of         *  [nephews,  i.e.   'grandchildren;*  so 
ftepentance,'  chap,  ix,  sect.  1.  §  4.]  pp.  368,  79  below;  and  see  vol.  vii.  p.  504.] 

fc  [Edd.  recent,  'alarm.']  ^  [Vid.  Virg.  JEn,  iii.  98.] 
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nesses ;  but  he  must  sink  under  the  strokes  of  a  jealous  God  into 
the  dishonour  of  eternal  ages,  and  the  groanings  of  a  never  ceasing 
sorrow. 

''God  is  a  jealous  God/'  that  is  the  first  great  stroke  He 
strikes  against  sin ;  He  speaks  after  the  manner  of  men  ;  and  in  so 
speaking,  we  know,  he  that  is  jealous,  is  suspicious, — he  is  inquisi- 
tive,— he  is  implacable. 

1.  God  is  pleased  to  represent  Himself  a  person  very  'suspicious,' 
both  in  respect  of  persons  and  things.  For  our  persons,  we  give 
Him  cause  enough,  for  we  are  sinners  from  our  mother's  womb ;  we 
make  solemn  vows,  and  break  them  instantly;  we  cry  for  pardon, 
and  still  renew  the  sin ;  we  desire  God  to  try  us  once  more,  and  we 
provoke  Him  ten  times  further ;  we  use  the  means  of  grace  to  cure 
us,  and  we  turn  them  into  vices  and  opportunities  of  sin ;  we  curse 
our  sins,  and  yet  long  for  them  extremely ;  we  renounce  them  pub- 
licly, and  yet  send  for  them  in  private  and  shew  them  kindness ;  we 
leave  little  offences,  but  our  faith  and  our  charity  is  not  strong 
enough  to  master  great  ones ;  and  sometimes  we  are  shamed  out  of 
great  ones,  but  yet  entertain  little  ones ;  or  if  we  disclaim  ^  both,  yet 
we  love  to  remember  them,  and  delight  in  their  past  actions,  and 
bring  them  home  to  us  at  least  by  fiction  of  imagination :  and  we 
love  to  be  betrayed  into  them ;  we  would  fain  have  things  so  ordered 
by  chance  or  power,  that  it  may  seem  necessary  to  sin,  or  that  it  may 
become  excusable,  and  dressed  fitly  for  our  own  circumstances ;  and  for 
ever  we  long  after  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt,  the  garlic  and  the  onions : 
and  we  so  little  do  esteem  Manna,  the  food  of  angels,  we  so  loathe 
the  bread  of  heaven,  that  any  temptation  will  make  us  return  to  our 
fetters  and  our  bondage.  And  if  we  do  not  tempt  ourselves,  yet  we 
do  not  resist  a  temptation;  or  if  we  pray  against  it,  we* desire  not  to 
be  heard ;  and  if  we  be  assisted,  yet  we  wiU  not  work  together  with 
those  assistances :  so  that  unless  we  be  forced,  nothing  will  be  done. 
We  are  so  willing  to  perish,  and  so  unwilling  to  be  saved,  that  we 
minister  to  God  reason  enough  to  suspect  us,  and  therefore  it  is  no 
wonder  that  God  is  jealous  of  us.  We  keep  company  with  harlots 
and  polluted  persons ;  we  are  kind  to  all  God's  enemies,  and  love  that 
which  He  hates :  how  can  it  be  otherwise  but  that  we  should  be  sus- 
pected ?  Let  us  make  our  best  of  it,  and  see  if  we  can  recover  the 
good  opinion  of  God ;  for  as  yet  we  are  but  suspected  persons. 

2.  And  therefore  God  is  'inquisitive;'  He  looks  for  that  which 
He  fain  would  never  find :  God  sets  spies  upon  us ;  He  looks  upon 
us  Himself  through  the  curtains  of  a  cloud,  and  He  sends  angels  to 
espy  us  in  all  our  ways,  and  permits  the  devil  to  winnow  us  and  to 
accuse  us,  and  erects  a  tribunal  and  witnesses  in  our  own  consciences, 
and  He  cannot  want  information  concerning  our  smallest  irregu- 
larities. Sometimes  the  devil  accuses ;  but  he  also  sometimes  accuses  us 

c  [*diidain/  in  first  ed.] 
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falsely,  either  maliciously  or  ignorantly,  and  we  stand  upright  in  that 
particular  by  innocence,  and  sometimes  by  penitence ;  and  all  this 
while  our  conscience  is  our  friend.  Sometimes  our  conscience  does 
accuse  ns  unto  God,  and  then  we  stand  convict  by  our  own  judg- 
ment. Sometimes  if  our  conscience  acquit  us,  yet  we  are  not  there- 
by justified ;  for  as  Moses  accused  the  Jews,  so  do  Christ  and  His 
apostles  accuse  us,  not  in  their  persons,  but  by  their  works  and  by 
their  words,  by  the  thing  itself,  by  confronting  the  laws  of  Christ  and 
our  practices.  Sometimes  the  angels,  who  are  the  observers  of  all 
our  works,  carry  up  sad  tidings  to  the  court  of  heaven  against  us. 
Thus  two  angels  were  the  informers  against  Sodom :  but  yet  these 
were  the  last;  for  before  that  time  the  cry  of  their  iniquity  had 
sounded  loud  and  sadly  in  heaven.  And  all  this  is  the  direct  and 
proper  effect  of  His  jealousy,  which  sets  spies  upon  all  the  actions, 
and  watches  the  circumstances,  and  tells  the  steps,  and  attends  the 
businesses,  the  recreations,  the  publications  and  retirements  of  every 
man,  and  will  not  suffer  a  thought  to  wander  but  He  uses  means  to 
correct  its  error  and  to  reduce  it  to  Himself.  For  He  that  created 
us  and  daily  feeds  us.  He  that  entreats  us  to  be  happy  with  an  im- 
portunity** so  passionate  as  if  not  we  but  Himself  wdre  to  receive  the 
favour ;  He  that  would  part  with  His  only  Son  from  His  bosom  and 
the  embraces  of  eternity,  and  give  Him  over  to  a  shameful  and  cursed 
death  for  us,  cannot  but  be  supposed  to  love  us  with  a  great  love, 
and  to  own  us  with  an  entire  title,  and  therefore  that  He  would  fain 
secure  us  to  Himself  with  an  undivided  possession.  And  it  cannot 
but  be  infinitely  reasonable :  for  to  whom  else  should  any  of  us  be- 
long but  to  God  ?  did  the  world  create  us  ?  or  did  lust  ever  do  us 
any  good?  did  Satan*  ever  suffer  one  stripe  for  our  advantage?  does 
not  he  study  all  the  ways  to  ruin  us  ?  do  the  sun  or  the  stars  preserve 
iis  aUve  ?  or  do  we  get  understanding  from  the  angels?  did  ever  any 
joint  of  our  body  knit,  or  our  heart  ever  keep  one  true  minute  of  a 
pulse,  without  Goii  had  not  we  been  either  nothing,  or  worse, 
that  is,  infinitely,  eternally  miserable,  but  that  God  made  us  capable, 
and  then  pursued  us  with  arts  and  devices  of  great  mercy  to  force  us 
to  be  happy  ?  Great  reason  therefore  there  is  that  God  should  be 
jealous  lest  we  take  any  of  our  duty  from  Him,  Who  hath  so  strangely 
deserved  it  all,  and  give  it  to  a  creature,  or  to  our  enemy,  who  can- 
not be  capable  of  any.  But  however,  it  will  concern  us  with  much 
caution  to  observe  our  own  ways,  since  '  we  are  made  a  spectacle  to 
God,  to  angels,  and  to  men'.'  God  hath  set  so  many  spies  upon  us, 
the  blessed  angels  and  the  accursed  devils,  good  men  and  bad  men, 
the  eye  of  heaven,  and  eye  of  that  eye,  God  himself, — all  watching 
lest  we  rob  God  of  His  honour,  and  ourselves  of  our  hopes.  For 
by  His  prime  intention  He  hath  chosen  so  to  get  His  own  glory  as 
may  best  consist  with  our  felicity ;  His  great  design  is  to  be  glorified 
in  our  being  saved. 

*  [*  opportunity'  in  first  two  edd.]         •  [Cf.  p.  32  supr.]         t  [1  Cor.  iv.  9.] 
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8.  God's  jealousy  hath  a  sadder  effect  than  all  this.  For  all  this 
is  for  mercy ;  but  if  we  provoke  this  jealousy,  if  He  finds  us  in  our 
spiritual  whoredoms.  He  is  implacable,  that  is.  He  is  angry  with  us 
to  eternity,  unless  we  return  in  time;  and  if  we  do,  it  may  be  He 
will  not  be  appeased  in  all  instances ;  and  when  He  forgives  us.  He 
will  make  some  reserves  of  His  wrath ;  He  will  punish  our  persons 
or  our  estate,  He  will  chastise  us  at  home  or  abroad,  in  our  bodies 
or  in  our  children ;  for  He  will  visit  our  sins  upon  our  children  from 
generation  to  generation  :  and  if  they  be  made  miserable  for  our  sins, 
they  are  unhappy  in  such  parents;  but  we  bear  the  curse  and  the 
anger  of  God,  even  while  they  bear  His  rod ; — 

God  "visits  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children ;''  that's 
the  SECOND  great  stroke  He  strikes  against  sin,  and  is  now  to  be 
considered. 

That  God  doth  so  is  certain,  because  He  saith  He  doth ;  and  that 
this  is  just  in  Him  so  to  do,  is  also  as  certain  therefore,  because  He 
doth  it.  For  as  His  laws  are  our  measures,  so  His  actions  and  His  own 
will  are  His  own  measures.  He  that  hath  right  over  all  things  and 
all  persons,  cannot  do  wrong  to  any  thing.  He  that  is  essentially 
just, — and  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  justice,  or  justice  itself 
could  not  be  good,  if  it  did  not  derive  from  Him, — it  is  impossible 
for  Him  to  be  unjust.  But  since  God  is  pleased  to  speak  after  the 
manner  of  men,  it  may  well  consist  with  our  duty  to  enquire  into 
those  manners  of  consideration,  whereby  we  may  understand  the 
equity  of  God  in  tliis  proceeding,  and  to  be  instructed  also  in  our 
own  Ganger  if  we  persevere  in  sin. 

1.  No  man  is  made  a  sinner  by  the  fault  of  another  man  without 
his  own  consent ;  for  to  every  one  God  ffives  his  choice,  and  sets  life 
and  death  before. every  of  the  sons  of  Adam  ;  and  therefore  this  death 
is  not  a  consequent  to  any  sin  but  our  own.  In  tliis  sense  it  is  true 
that  if  *  the  fathers  eat  sour  grapes,  the  children's  teeth  shall  not  be 
set  on  edge*;'  and  therefore  the  sin  of  Adam,  which  was  derived  to 
all  the  world,  did  not  bring  the  world  to  any  other  death  but  tem- 
poral, by  the  intermedial  stages  of  sickness  and  temporal  infelicities. 
And  it  is  not  said  that  'sin'  passed  upon  all  men',  but  'death;'  and 
that  also  no  otherwise  but  e^'  iS  iravT^s  i]fxapTov,  'inasmuch  as  all 
men  have  sinned ;'  as  they  have  followed  the  steps  of  their  father, 
so  they  are  partakers  of  this  death.  And  therefore  it  is  very  re- 
markable that  death  brought  in  by  sin  was  nothing  superinduced  to 
man ;  man  only  was  reduced  to  his  own  natural  condition,  from  which 
before  Adam's  fall  he  stood  exempted  by  supernatural  favour;  and 
therefore  although  the  taking  away  that  extraordinary  grace  or  pri- 
vilege was  a  punishment,  yet  the  suffering  the  natural  death  was 
directly  none,  out  a  condition  of  his  creation,  natural,  and  therefore 

«  [Vid.  Jer.  xxxi.  29  sq.;  Ezek.  xviii.  2,  3.]  r  [Rom.  v.  12.] 
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not  primarily  evil ;  but,  if  not  good,  yet  at  least  indifferent.  And 
the  truth  and  purpose  of  this  observation  will  extend  itself  if  we 
observe,  that  before  any  man  died,  Christ  was  promised,  by  whom 
death  was  to  lose  its  sting,  by  whom  death  did  cease  to  be  an  evil, 
and  was,  or  might  be,  if  we  do  belong  to  Christ,  a  state  of  advan- 
tage. So  that  we  by  occasion  of  Adam's  sin  being  returned  to  our 
natural  certainty  of  dying,  do  still  even  in  this  very  particular  stand 
between  the  blessing  and  the  cursing.  If  we  follow  Christ,  death  is 
our  friend :  if  we  imitate  the  prevarication  of  Adam,  then  death  be- 
comes an  evil ;  the  condition  of  our  nature  becomes  the  punishment 
of  our  own  sin,  not  of  Adam's.  For  although  his  sin  brought  death 
in,  yet  it  is  only  our  sin  that  makes  death  to  be  evil.  And  I  desire 
this  to  be  observed,  because  it  is  of  great  use  in  vindicating  the 
divine  justice  in  the  matter  of  this  question.  The  material  part  of 
the  evil  came  from  our  father  upon  us ;  but  the  formality  of  it,  the 
sting  and  the  curse,  is  only  by  ourselves. 

2.  For  the  fault  of  others  many  may  become  miserable,  even  all 
or  any  of  those  whose  relation  is  such  to  the  sinner,  that  he  in  any 
sense  may  by  such  inflictions  be  punished,  execrable  or  oppressed.- 
Indeed  it  were  strange »  if  when  a  plague  were  in  Ethiopia  the  Athe- 
nians should  be  infected,  or  if  the  house  of  Pericles  were  visited,  and 
Thucydides  should  die  for  it.  For  although  there  are  some  evils 
which,  as  Plutarch^  saith,  are  ansis  et  propagationibus  pradiia,  et 
incredibili  celeritate  in  longinquum  penetrantia,  such  which  can  dart 
evil  influences  as  porcupines  do  their  quills ;  yet  as  at*  so  great  dis- 
tances the  knowledge  of  any  confederate  events  must  needs  be  un- 
certain, so  it  is  also  useless,  because  we  neither  can  join  their  causes, 
nor  their  circumstances,  nor  their  accidents,  into  any  neighbourhood 
of  conjunction.  Eelations  are  seldom  noted  at  such  distances ;  and 
if  they  were,  it  is  certain  so  many  accidents  will  intervene  that  will 
outweigh  the  efiBcacy  of  such  relations,  that  by  any  so  far  distant 
events  we  cannot  be  instructed  in  any  duty,  nor  understand  ourselves 
reproved  for  any  fault.  But  when  the  relation  is  .nearer,  and  is 
joined  under  such  a  head  and  common  cause  that  the  influence  is 
perceived,  and  the  parts  of  it  do  usually  communicate  in  benefit, 
notices,  or  infelicity,  especially  if  they  relate  to  each  other,  as  superior 
and  inferior ;  then  it  is  certain  the  sin  is  infectious ;  I  mean,  not 
only  in  example,  but  also  in  punishment. 
And  of  this  I  shall  shew, 

first,  in  what  instances  usually  it  is  so; 

secondly,  for  what  reasons  it  is  so,  and  justly  so ; 

thirdly,  in  what  degree,  and  in  what  cases,  it  is  so ; 

fourthly,  what  remedies  there  are  for  this  evil. 

»  [Ka/roi  Bavfieuru&Tfpov  fl  irdBovs  iy      Sovkv^i^s    4y6(rr}(r(y,    k.  t.  \. — Plut.    de 
AlBiairitf  \a06yTOS  itpx^y    &vdr\'fj<T$rj(ray      ser.  num.  vindict.,  lorn.  viii.  p.  212.] 
al  'ABrfytUt   Ktd   Ilcpt^cA^s    intBayf,  ical  ^  [Ubi  supr.] 
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I.  It  is  so  in  kingdoms,  in  churches,  in  families,  in  political,  arti- 
ficial, and  even  in  accidental  societies. 

When  David  numbered  the  people,  God  was  angry  with  him,  but 
He  punished  the  people  for  the  crime ;  seventy  thousand  men  died 
of  the  plague.  And  when  God  gave  to  David  the  choice  of  three 
plagues,  he  chose  that  of  the  pestilence,  in  which  the  meanest  of  the 
people,  and  such  which  have  the  least  society  with  the  acts  and 
crimes  of  kings,  are  most  commonly  devoured,  whilst  the  powerful 
and  sinning  persons,  by  arts  of  physic,  and  flight,  by  provisions  of 
nature,  and  accidents,  are  more  commonly  secured.  But  the  story 
of  the  kings  of  Israel  hath  furnished  us  with  an  example  fitted  with 
all  the  stranger  circumstances  in  this  question.  Joshua  had  sworn 
to  the  Gibeonites,  who  had  craftily  secured  their  lives  by  exchanging 
it  for  their  hberties ;  almost  five  hundred  years  after,  Saul,  in  zeal  to 
the  men  of  Israel  and  Judah,  slew  many  of  them.  After  this  Saul 
dies,  and  no  question  was  made  of  it;  but  in  the  days  of  David, 
there  was  a  famine  in  the  land  three  years  together,  and  God  being 
enquired  of  said  it  was  because  of  Saul  his  killing  the  Gibeonites  ^ 
•What  had  the  people  to  do  with  their  king's  fault?  or  at  least  the 

EK)ple  of  David  with  the  fault  of  Saul  ?  That  we  shall  see  anon, 
ut  see  the  way  that  was  appointed  to  expiate  the  crime  and  the 
calamity.  David  took  seven  of  Saul's  sons  and  hanged  them  up 
against  the  sun,  and  after  that  God  was  entreated  for  the  land.  The 
story  observes  one  circumstance  more,  that  for  the  kindness  of  Jona- 
than David  spared  Mephibosheth. — Now  this  story  doth  not  only 
instance  in  kingdoms,  but  in  families  too.  The  father's  fault  is 
punished  upon  the  sons  of  the  family,  and  the  king's  fault  upon  the 
people  of  his  land,  even  after  the  death  of  the  king,  after  the  death 
of  the  father.  Thus  God  visited  the  sin  of  Ahab  partly  upon  him- 
self, partly  upon  his  sons ;  "  I  will  not  bring  the  evil  in  his  days, 
but  in  his  son's  days  will  I  bring  the  evil  upon  his  house^."  Thus 
did  God  slay  the  child  of  Bathslieba  for  the  sin  of  his  father  David ; 
and  the  whole  family  of  Eli,  all  his  kindred  of  the  nearer  lines,  were 
thrust  from  the  priesthood,  and  a  curse  made  to  descend  upon  his 
children  for  manv  ages,  '  that  all  the  males  should  die  young  and  in 
the  flower  of  theur  youth.'  The  boldness  and  impiety  of  Cham  made 
his  posterity  to  be  accursed,  and  brought  slavery  into  the  world. 
Because  Amalek  fought  with  the  sons  of  Israel  at  Rephidim,  God 
took  up  a  quarrel  against  the  nation  for  ever.  And  above  all  exam- 
ples is  that  of  the  Jews,  who  put  to  death  the  Lord  of  life,  and 
made  their  nation  to  be  an  anathema  for  ever,  until  the  day  of  resti- 
tution ;  "  His  blood  be  upon  us,  and  upon  our  children."  If  we 
shed  innocent  blood,  if  we  provoke  God  to  wrath,  if  we  oppress  the 
poor,  if  we  '  crucify  the  Lord  of  life  again,  and  put  Him  to  an  open 
shame  V  the  wrath  of  God  will  be  upon  us  and  upon  our  children,  to 

«  [2  Sam.  xxi.  1.]  *  [1  Kings  xxL  29.]  »  [Heb.  vi.  6.] 
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make  us  a  cursed  family;  and  we°^  are  the  sinners^  to  be  the  stock 
and  original  of  the  curse ;  the  pedigree  of  the  misery  shall  deriye 
from  us. 

This  last  instance  went  farther  than  the  other  of  families  and 
kingdoms.  For  not  only  the  single  families  of  the  Jews  were  made 
miserable  for  their  fathers'  murdering  the  Lord  of  life,  nor  also  was 
the  nation  extinguished  alone  for  the  sins  of  their  rulers,  but  the 
religion  was  removed ;  it  ceased  to  be  God's  people ;  the  synagogue 
was  rejected,  and  her  veil  rent,  and  her  privacies  dismantled,  and  the 
gentiles  were  made  to  be  God's  people  when  the  Jews'  enclosure  was 
disparked.  I  need  not  further  to  instance  this  proposition  in  the 
case  of  national  churches ;  though  it  is  a  sad  calamity  that  is  fallen 
upon  all  the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  to  whom  the  Spirit  of  God 
wrote  seven  epistles  by  St.  John;  and  almost  all  the  churches  of 
Africa,  where  Christ  was  worshipped,  and  now  Mahomet  is  thrust 
in  substitution,  and  the  people  are  servants,  and  the  religion  is  ex- 
tinguished, or  where  it  remains  it  shines  like  the  moon  in  an  eclipse, 
or  like  the  least  spark  of  the  Pleiades,  seen  but  seldom,  and  that 
rather  shining  like  a  glow-worm  than  a  taper  enkindled  with  a 
beam  of  the  Sun  of  righteousness. — ^I  shall  add  no  more  instances  to 
verify  the  truth  of  this,  save  only  I  shall  observe  to  you  that  even 
there  is  danger  in  being  in  evil  company,  in  suspected  places,  in  the 
(^vil  societies  and  fellowships  of  wicked  men. 

YeUbo,  qui  Cereris  Bacrum 

Vulgarit  arcane,  sub  isdem 

Sit  trabibus,  fragilemque  xnecum 
Solvat  phaselum.    Sepe  Diespiter 
Neglectus,  incesto  addidit  integnun". 

And  it  happened  to  the  mariners  who  carried  Jonah  to  be  in  danger 
with  a  horrid  storm,  because  Jonah  was  there  who  had  sinned 
against  the  Lord.  Many  times  the  sin  of  one  man  is  punished  by 
the  falling  of  a  house  or  a  wall  upon  him,  and  then  all  the  family 
are  Uke  to  be  crushed  with  the  same  ruin ;  so  dangerous,  so  pesti- 
lential, so  infectious  a  thing  is  sin,  that  it  scatters  the  poison  of  its 
breath  to  all  the  neighbourhood,  and  makes  that  the  man  ought  to 
be  avoided  like  a  person  infected  with  the  plague. 

II.  Next  I  am  to  consider  why  this  is  so,  and  why  it  is  justly  so. 
To  this  I  answer, 

1.  Between  kings  and  their  people,  parents  and  their  children, 
there  is  so  great  a  necessitude,  propriety,  and  entercourse  of  nature, 
dominion,  right,  and  possession,  that  they  are  by  God  and  the  laws 
of  nations  reckoned  as  their  goods  and  their  blessings.  ''The 
honour  of  a  king  is  in  the  multitude  of  his  people®;"  and  ''children 
are  a  gift  that  cometh  of  the  Lord,"  and  "  happy  is  that  man  that 

»  [« who,'  in  firit  two  edd.]       n  [Hor.  od.  iii.  2.  lin.  26.]        •  [ProT.  xif.  28.] 
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hath  his  quiver  full  of  them";''  and  ''Lo  thus  shall  the  man  be 
blessed  that  feareth  the  Lord ;  his  wife  shall  be  like  the  fruitful  vine 
by  the  walls  of  his  house,  his  children  like  olive-branches  round 
about  his  table**.''  Now  if  children  be  a  blessing,  then  to  take  them 
away  in  anger  is  a  curse ;  and  if  the  loss  of  flocks  and  herds,  the 
burning  of  houses,  the  blasting  of  fields,  be  a  curse;  how  much 
greater  is  it  to  lose  our  children,  and  to  see  God  slay  them  before 
our  eyes,  in  hatred  to  our  persons,  and  detestation  and  loathing  of 
our  baseness  ?  When  Job  s  messengers  told  liim  the  sad  stories 
of  fire  from  heaven,  the  burning  his  sheep,  and  that  the  Sabeans 
had  driven  his  oxen  away  and  the  Chaldeans  had  stolen  his  camels, 
these  were  sad  arrests  to  his  troubled  spirit ;  but  it  was  reserved  as 
the  last  blow  of  that  sad  execution,  tliat  the  ruins  of  a  house  had 
crushed  his  sons  and  daughters  to  tlieir  graves.  Sons  and  daughters 
are  greater  blessings  than  sheep  and  oxen ;  they  are  not  servants  of 
profit,  as  sheep  are,  but  they  secure  greater  ends  of  blessing;  they 
preserve  your  names ;  they  are  so  many  titles  of  provision  and  provi- 
dence**; every  new  child  is  a  new  title  of  God's  care  of  that  family; 
they  serve  the  ends  of  honour,  of  commonwealths  and  kingdoms; 
they  are  images  of  our  souls,  and  images  of  God,  and  therefore  are 
great  blessings;  and  by  consequence  they  are  great  riches,  though 
they  are  not  to  be  sold  for  money ;  and  surely  he  that  hath  a  cabinet 
of  invaluable  jewels  will  think  himself  rich,  though  he  never  seljs 
them.  "  Does  God  take  care  for  oxen  ?"  said  our  blessed  Saviour  ^ ; 
much  more  for  you;  yea,  all  and  every  one  of  your  children  are 
of  more  value  than  many  oxen.  When  therefore  God  for  your  sins 
strikes  them  with  crookedness,  with  deformity,  with  fooUshness,  with 
impertinent  and  caitive  spirits,  with  hasty  or  sudden  deaths,  it  is  a 
greater  curse  to  us  than  to  lose  whole  herds  of  cattle,  of  which  it  is 
certain  most  men  would  be  very  sensible.  They  are  our  goods ;  they 
are  our  blessings  from  God ;  therefore  we  are  stricken  when  for  our 
sakes  they  die.  Therefore  we  may  properly  be  punished  by  evils 
happening  to  our  relatives. 

2.  But  as  this  is  a  punishment  to  us,  so  it  is  not  unjust  as  to 
them,  though  they  be  innocent.  For  all  the  calamities  of  this  life 
are  incident  to  the  most  godly  persons  in  the  world ;  and  since  the 
King  of  heaven  and  earth  was  made  a  man  of  sorrows,  it  cannot 
be  called  unjust  or  intolerable  that  innocent  persons  should  be 
pressed  with  temporal  infelicities :  only  in  such  cases  we  must  dis- 
tinguish the  misery  from  the  punishment ;  for  that  all  the  world  dies 
is  a  punishment  of  Adam's  sin,  but  it  is  no  evil  to  those  single  per- 
sons that  "die  in  the  Lord',"  for  they  are  blessed  in  their  death. 
Jonathan  was  killed  the  same  day  with  his  father  the  king,  and  this 
was  a  punishment  to  Saul  indeed,  but  to  Jonathan  it  was  a  blessing ; 

»  [Ps.  cxxvii.  4,  6.]  7ol.  iii.  p.  105.] 

•  [  Ps.  cxxviii.  5.]  i  [Vid.  1  Cor.  ix.  9.— Matt  vi.  26  sqq.] 

»  [See  'Holy  Living/  cbap.il  sect 6.  '  [Rev.  xiv,  13.] 
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for  since  God  had  appointed  the  kingdom  to  his  neighbour,  it  was 
more  honourable  for  him  to  die  fighting  the  Lord's  battle,  than  to 
live  and  see  himself  the  lasting  testimony  of  God's  curse  upon  his 
father,  who  lost  the  kingdom  from  his  family  by  his  disobedience : 
that  death  is  a  blessing,  which  ends  an  honourable  and  prevents  an 
inglorious  life.  And  our  children,  it  may  be,  shall  be  sanctified  by 
a  sorrow,  and  purified  by  the  power  of  affliction,  and  they  shall 
receive  the  blessing  of  it ;  but  it  is  to  their  fathers  a  curse,  who  shall 
wound  their  own  hearts  with  sorrow,  and  cover  their  heads  with  a 
robe  of  shame  for  bringing  so  great  evil  upon  their  house. 

8.  God  hath  many  ends  of  providence  to  serve  in  this  dispensa- 
tion of  His  judgments. — First,  He  expresses  the  highest  indignation 
against  sin,  and  makes  His  examples  lasting,  communicative,  and  of 
great  efl'ect ;  it  is  a  little  image  of  hell ;  and  we  shall  the  less  wonder 
that  God  with  the  pahis  of  eternity  punishes  the  sins  of  time,  when 
with  our  eyes  we  see  Him  punish  a  transient  action  with  a  lasting 
judgment. — Secondly,  it  arrests  the  spirits  of  men,  and  surprises 
their  loosenesses,  and  restrains  their  gaiety,  when  we  observe  that 
the  judgments  of  God  find  us  out  in  all  relations,  and  turn  our 
comforts  into  sadness,  and  makes  our  families  the  scene  of  sorrows, 
and  we  can  escape  Him  no  where ;  and  by  sin  are  made  obnoxious  not 
alone  to  personal  judgments,  but  that  we  are  made  like  the  fountains 
of  the  Dead  sea,  springs  of  the  lake  of  Sodom ;  instead  of  refreshing 
our  families  with  blessings,  we  leave  them  brimstone  and  drought, 
and  poison,  and  an  evil  name,  and  the  wrath  of  God,  and  a  treasure 
of  wrath,  and  their  fathers'  sins  for  their  portion  and  inheritance. 
Naturahsts*  say  that  when  the  leading  goats  in  the  Greek  islands 
have  taken  an  eryngus^  or  sea-holly,  into  their  mouths,  all  the  herd 
will  stand  still  tiU  the  herdsman  comes  and  forces  it  out,  as  appre- 
hending the  evil  that  will  come  to  them  all  if  any  of  them,  especially 
their  principals,  taste  an  unwholesome  plant.  And  indeed  it  is  of  a 
general  concernment  that  the  master  of  a  family,  or  the  prince  of  a 
people,  from  whom  as  from  a  fountain  many  issues  do  derive  upon 
their  relatives,  should  be  springs  of  health,  and  sanctity,  and  bless- 
ing. It  is  a  great  right  and  propriety  that  a  king  hath  in  his  people 
or  a  father  in  his  children,  that  even  their  sins  can  do  these  a  mis- 
chief, not  only  by  a  direct  violence  but  by  the  execution  of  God's 
wrath.  God  hath  made  strange  bands  and  vessels  or  channels  of 
communication  between  them,  when  even  the  anger  of  God  shall  be 
conveyed  by  the  conduits  of  such  relations.  That  would  be  con- 
sidered. It  binds  them  nearer  than  our  new  doctrine  will  endure. 
But  it  also  binds  us  to  pray  for  them,  and  for  their  holiness,  and 
good  government,  as  earnestly  as  we  would  be  delivered  from 
death,  or  sickness,  or  poverty,  or  war,  or  the  wrath  of  God  in  any 

•  [Aristot  Hist,  anim.,  lib.  ix.  cap.  3.  torn.  i.  p.  610 ;  Plut  de  ser.  num.  vindict, 
torn.  viii.  p.  212.] 
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instance. — ^Thirdly,  this  also  will  satisfy  the  fearfulncss  of  such  per- 
sons, who  think  the  evil  prosperous,  and  call  the  proud  happy.  No 
man  can  be  called  happy  till  he  be  dead ;  nor  then  neither,  if  he 
lived  viciously.  Look  how  God  handles  him  in  his  children,  in  his 
family,  in  his  grand-children :  and  as  it  tells  that  generation  which 
sees  the  judgment,  that  God  was  all  the  while  angry  with  him ;  so 
it  supports  the  spirits  of  men  in  the  interval,  and  entertains  them 
with  the  expectation  of  a  certain  hope :  for  if  I  do  not  live  to  see  his 
sin  punished,  yet  his  posterity  may  find  themselves  accursed,  and  feel 
their  fathers'  sins  in  their  own  calamity;  and  the  expectation  or 
belief  of  that  may  relieve  my  oppression,  and  ease  my  sorrows,  while 
I  know  that  God  will  bear  my  injury  in  a  lasting  record,  and,  when 
I  have  forgot  it,  will  bring  it  forth  to  judgment.  The  Athenians* 
were  highly  pleased  when  they  saw  honours  done  to  the  posterity  of 
Cimon,  a  good  man  and  a  rare  citizen,  but  murdered  for  being  wise 
and  virtuous;  and  when  at  the  same  time  they  saw  a  decree  of 
banishment  pass  against  the  children  of  Lacharis"  and  Aristo,  they 
laid  their  hands  upon  their  mouths,  and  with  silence  did  admire  the 
justice  of  the  Power  above. 

The  sum  of  this  is,  that  in  sending  evils  upon  the  posterity  of  evil 
men,  God  serves  many  ends  of  providence,  some  of  wisdom,  some  of 
mercy,  some  of  justice,  and  contradicts  none :  for  the  evil  of  the 
innocent  son  is  the  father's  punishment  upon  the  stock  of  his  sin, 
and  his  relation ;  but  the  sad  accident  happens  to  the  son  upon  the 
score  of  nature,  and  many  ends  of  providence  and  mercy.  To  which 
I  add,  that  if  any  even  the  greatest  temporal  evil  may  fall  upon  a 
man,  as  blindness  did  upon  the  blind  man  in  the  gospel,  when 
''neither  he  nor  his  parents  have  sinned*,''  much  more  may  it  do  so 
when  his  parents  have,  though  he  have  not ;  for  there  is  a  nearer  or 
more  visible  commensuration  of  justice  between  the  parent's  sin 
and  the  son's  sickness,  than  between  the  evil  of  the  son  and  the 
innocence  of  father  and  son  together :  the  dispensation  therefore  is 
righteous  and  severe. 

III.  I  am  now  to  consider  in  what  degree  and  in  what  cases  this 
is  usual,  or  to  be  expected.  It  is  in  the  text  instanced  in  the  matter 
of  worshipping  images.  God  is  so  jealous  of  His  honour,  that  He 
will  not  suffer  an  image  of  Himself  to  be  made,  lest  the  image  dis- 
honour the  substance ;  nor  any  image  of  a  creature  to  be  worshipped, 
though  with  a  less  honour,  lest  that  less  swell  up  into  a  greater. 
And  he  that  is  thus  jealous  of  His  honour,  and  therefore  so  instances 
it,  is  also  very  curious  of  it  in  all  other  particulars ;  and  though  to 
punish  the  sins  of  fathers  upon  the  children  be  more  solemnly  threat- 
ened in  this  sin  only,  yet  we  find  it  inflicted  indifferently  in  any 
other  great  sin,  as  appears  in  the  former  precedents. 

«  [Plut  ubi  8upr.  p.  211.]  ■  [Leg.  «Lachare».*]  «  [John  ix.  3.] 
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This  one  thing  I  desire  to  be  strictly  observed ;  that  it  is  with 
much  error  and  great  indiligence  usually  taught  in  this  question  that 
the  wrath  of  God  descends  from  fathers  to  children  only  in  case  the 
children  imitate  and  write  after  their  fathers'  copy ;  supposing  these 
words,  "  of  them  that  hate  Me,"  to  relate  to  the  children.  But  this 
is  expressly  against  the  words  of  the  text,  and  the  examples  of  the 
thing.  God  afflicts  good  children  of  evil  parents  for  their  fathers' 
sins;  and  the  words  are  plain  and  determinate,  God  visits  the  sins 
of  the  fathers  in  tertiam  et  quartam  generationem  eorum  qui  oderunt 
Me,  'to  the  third  generation  of  them,  of  those  fathers,  that  hate  Me/ 
that  is,  upon  the  great-grandchildren  of  such  parents.  So  that  if 
the  great-grandfathers  be  haters  of  God  and  lovers  of  iniquity,  it 
may  entail  a  curse  upon  so  many  generations,  though  the  children 
be  haters  of  their  father's  hatred,  and  lovers  of  God.  And  this  hath 
been  observed  even  by  wise  men  among  the  heathens,  whose  stories 
tell^,  that  Antigonus  was  punished  for  the  tyranny  of  his  father 
Demetrius,  Phyleus  for  his  father  Augeas,  pious  and  wise  Nestor 
for  his  father  Neleus :  and  it  was  so  in  the  case  of  Jonathan,  who 
lost  the  kingdom  and  his  life  upon  the  stock  of  his  father's  sins; 
and  the  innocent  child  of  David  was  slain  by  the  anger  of  God,  not 
against  the  child,  who  never  had  deserved  it,  but  the  father's  adul- 
tery. I  need  not  here  repeat  what  I  said  in  vindication  of  the  divine 
justice;  but  I  observed  this  to  represent  the  danger  of  a  sinning 
father  or  mother,  when  it  shall  so  infect  the  family  with  curses  that 
it  shall  ruin  a  wise  and  an  innocent  son,  and  that  virtue  and  innocence 
which  shall  by  God  be  accepted  as  sufficient  through  the  divine  mercy 
to  bring  the  son  to  heaven,  yet  it  may  be  shall  not  be  accepted  to 
quit  him  from  feeling  the  curse  of  liis  father's  crime  in  a  load  of 
temporal  infeUcities ;  and  who  but  a  villain  would  ruin  and  undo  a 
wise,  a  virtuous,  and  his  own  son  ?  But  so  it  is  in  all  the  world. 
A  traitor  is  condemned  to  suffer  death  himself,  and  his  posterity  are 
made  beggars  and  dishonourable;  his  escutcheon  is  reversed,  his 
arms  of  honour  are  extinguished,  the  nobleness*  of  his  ancestors  is 
forgotten ;  but  his  own  sin  is  not,  while  men  by  the  characters  of 
infamy  are  taught  to  call  that  family  accursed  which  had  so  base  a 
father.  Tiresias*  was  esteemed  unfortunate  because  he  could  not  see 
his  friends  and  children;  the  poor  man  was  blind  with  age:  but 
Athamas  and  Agave  were  more  miserable,  who  did  see  their  children 
but  took  them  for  Uons  and  stags ;  the  parents  were  miserably  fran- 
tic :  but  of  all,  they  deplored  the  misery  of  Hercules,  who  when  he 
saw  his  children  took  them  for  enemies,  and  endeavoured  to  destroy 
them.  And  this  is  the  case  of  all  vicious  parents.  That '  a  man's 
enemies  were  they  of  his  own  house  V  was  accounted  a  great  calamity : 
but  it  is  worse  when  we  love  them  tenderly  and  fondly,  and  yet  do 

y  [Pint,  ubi  supr.,  p.  227.]  ■  [*  noblesse,*  in  first  ed.] 

■  [Sequentia  apud  Plut.  de  superst,  torn.  vi.  p.  638.]  ^  [Malt  jl  S6.] 
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tliem  all  the  despite  we  wish  to  enemies.  But  so  it  is,  that  in  many 
cases  we  do  more  mischief  to  our  children  than  if  we  should  stran- 
gle them  when  they  are  newly  taken  from  their  mother's  knees,  or 
tear  them  in  pieces  as  Medea  did  her  brother  Absyrtus.  For  to 
kave  them  to  inherit  a  curse,  leave  them  an  entailed  calamity,  a 
misery,  a  disease,  the  wrath  of  God  for  an  inheritance,  that  it  may 
descend  upon  them,  and  remark  their  family  like  their  coat  of  arms ; 
is  to  be  the  parent  of  evil,  the  ruin  of  our  family,  the  causes  of  mis- 
chief to  them  who  ought  to  be  dearer  to  us  than  our  own  eyes.  And 
let  us  remember  this  when  we  are  tempted  to  provoke  the  jealous 
God;  let  us  consider  that  His  anger  hath  a  progeny  and  a  descending 
line,  and  it  may  break  out  in  the  days  of  our  nephews^.  A  Greek 
woman *^  was  accused  of  adultery  because  she  brought  forth  a  black- 
moor,  and  could  not  acquit  herself  till  she  had  proved  that  she  had 
descended  in  the  fourth  degree  from  an  Ethiopian ;  her  great-grand- 
father was  a  moor :  and  if  naturalists  say  true  that  nephews*  are 
very  often  liker  to  their  grandfathers  than  to  their  fathers,  we  see 
that  the  semblance  of  our  souls,  and  the  character  of  the  person, 
is  conveyed  by  secret  and  undiscemible  conveyances.  Natural  pro- 
duction conveys  original  sin;  and  therefore  by  the  channels  of  the 
body  it  is  not  strange  that  men  convey  an  hereditary  sin.  And 
iMstful  sons  are  usually  bom  to  satyrs ;  and  monsters  of  intemper- 
mix^  to  the  drunkards :  and  there  are  also  hereditary  diseases ;  which 
if  in  the  fathers  they  were  effects  of  their  sin,  as  it  is  in  many  cases, 
it  is  notorious  that  the  father's  sin  is  punished,  and  the  punishment 
conveyed  by  natural  instruments.  So  that  it  cannot  be  a  wonder, 
but  it  ought  to  be  a  huge  affrightment  from  a  state  of  sin ;  if  a  man 
can  be  capable  of  so  much  charity  as  to  love  himself  in  his  own 
person,  or  in  the  images  of  his  nature,  and  heirs  of  his  fortunes, 
and  the  supports  of  his  family,  in  the  children  that  God  hath  given 
him.  Consider  therefore  that  you  do  not  only  act  your  own  trage- 
dies when  you  sin,  but  you  represent  and  effect  the  fortune  of  your 
children;  you  slay  them  with  your  own  barbarous  and  inhuman 
hands.  Only  be  pleased  to  compare  the  variety  of  estates,  of  your 
own  and  your  children.  If  they  on  earth  be  miserable  many  times 
for  their  father's  sins,  how  great  a  state  of  misery  is  that  in  hell 
which  they  suffer  for  their  own?  And  how  vile  a  person  is  that 
father  or  mother,  who  for  a  little  money,  or  to  please  a  lust,  will 
be  a  parricide,  and  imbrue  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  own 
children. 


*  [Vid.  p.  357,  not.  c  supr.] 


c  [Plut.  ubi  supr,  p.  228.] 
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IV.  I  AM  to  consider  what  remedies  there  are  for  sons  to  cut  off 
this  entail  of  curses ;  and  whether,  and  by  what  means,  it  is  possible 
for  sons  to  prevent  the  being  punished  for  their  fathers'  sins.  And 
since  this  thing  is  so  perplexed  and  intricate,  hath  so  easy  an  objec- 
tion and  so  hard  an  answer,  looks  so  like  a  cruelty  and  so  unlike  a 
justice,  (though  it  be  infinitely  just,  and  very  severe,  and  a  huge 
enemy  to  sin;)  it  cannot  be  thought  but  that  there  are  not  only 
ways  left  to  reconcile  God's  proceeding  to  the  strict  rules  of  justice, 
but  also  the  condition  of  man  to  the  possibiHties  of  God's  usual  mer- 
cies. One  said  of  old.  Ex  tarditate  si  dii  sontes  pratereant  et  in- 
sontes  plectant,  justitiam  suam  non  sic  rede  resarciunt*^  ^  If  God  be 
so  slow  to  punish  the  guilty,  that  the  punishment  be  deferred  till  the 
death  of  the  guilty  person,  and  that  God  shall  be  forced  to  punish 
the  innocent  or  to  let  the  sin  quite  escape  unpunished ;  it  will  be 
something  hard  to  join  that  justice  with  mercy,  or  to  join  that  action 
with  justice.'  Indeed  it  will  seem  strange,  but  the  reason  of  its 
justice  I  have  already  discoursed ;  if  now  we  can  find  how  to  recon- 
cile this  to  God's  mercy  too,  or  can  learn  how  it  may  be  turned  into 
a  mercy,  we  need  to  take  no  other  care  but  that  for  our  own  particu- 
lar we  take  heed  we  never  tempt  God's  anger  upon  our  families,  and 
that  by  competent  and  apt  instruments  we  endeavour  to  cancel  the 
decree,  if  it  be  gone  out  against  our  families ;  for  then  we  make  use 
of  that  severity  which  God  intended ;  and  ourselves  shall  be  refreshed 
in  the  shades,  and  by  the  cooling  brooks  of  the  divine  mercy,  even 
then  when  we  see  the  wrath  of  God  breaking  out  upon  the  families 
round  about  us. 

FiEST ;  the  first  means  to  cut  off  the  entail  of  wrath  and  cursings 
from  a  family,  is  for  the  sons  to  disavow  those  signal  actions  of  im- 
piety in  which  their  fathers  were  deeply  guilty,  and  by  wliich  they 
stained  great  parts  of  their  life,  or  have  done  something  of  very  great 
un worthiness  and  disreputation.  Si  quis  patemi  vitii  nascitur  lueres, 
nascitur  et  poena,  '  the  heir  of  his  father's  wickedness  is  the  heir  of 
his  father's  curse.'  And  a  son  comes  to  inherit  a  wickedness  from 
his  father  tluree  ways ; — 

1.  By  approving  or  any  ways  consenting  to  his  father's  sin :  as  by 
speaking  of  it  without  regret  or  shame ;  by  pleasing  himself  in  the 
story ;  or  by  having  an  evil  mind,  apt  to  counsel  or  do  the  like  if  the 
same  circumstances  should  occur.  For  a  son  may  contract  a  sin  not 
only  by  derivation  and  the  contagion  of  example,  but  by  approbation ; 
not  only  by  a  corporal  but  by  a  virtual  contact;  not  only  by  trau- 
scribing  an  evil  copy,  but  by  commending  it :  and  a  man  may  have 

animum  ..  leprosum  in  cute  munda, 

'a  leprous  and  a  polluted  mind'  even  for  nothing,  even  for  an  empty 

^  [Vid.  Plut  de  scr.  num.  vindict  (juxta  interpr.  Xylandr.)  torn,  viii  p.  203.] 
IV.  B  b 
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and  ineffective  lust.  An  evil  mind  may  contract  the  curse  of  an  evil 
action ;  and  though  the  son  of  a  covetous  father  prove  a  prodigal, 
yet  if  he  loves  his  father's  vice  for  ministering  to  his  vanity,  he  is  dis- 
posed not  only  to  a  judgment  for  his  own  prodigality,  but  also  to  the 
curse  of  his  father's  avarice. 

5J.  The  son  may  inherit  his  father's  wickedness  by  imitation  and 
direct  practice ;  and  then  the  curse  is  like  to  come  to  purpose ;  a 
curse  by  accumulation,  a  treasure  of  wrath :  and  then  the  children, 
as  they  arrive  to  the  height  of  wickedness  by  a  speedy  passage,  as 
being  thrust  forward  by  an  active  example,  by  countenance,  by  educa- 
tion, by  a  seldom  restraint,  by  a  remiss  discipline ;  so  they  ascertain 
a  curse  to  the  family,  by  being  a  perverse  generation,  a  family  set  up 
in  opposition  against  God,  by  continuing  and  increasing  the  provo- 
cation. 

8.  Sons  inherit  their  fathers'  crimes  by  receiving  and  enjoying  the 
purchases  of  their  rapine,  injustice,  and  oppression,  by  rising  upon 
the  ruin  of  their  fathers'  souls,  by  sitting  warm  in  the  furs  which 
their  fathers  stole,  and  walking  in  the  grounds  which  are  watered  witli 
the  tears  of  oppressed  orphans  and  widows. 

Now  in  all  these  cases  the  rule  holds.  K  the  son  inherits  tlie  sin, 
he  cannot  call  it  unjust  if  he  inherits  also  liis  father's  punishment. 
But  to  rescind  the  fatal  chain,  and  break  in  sunder  the  line  of  God's 
anger,  a  son  is  tied  in  all  these  cases  to  disavow  his  father's  crime. 
But  because  the  cases  are  several,  he  must  also  in  several  manners 
do  it. 

1.  Every  man  is  bound  not  to  glory  in,  or  speak  honour  of,  the 
powerful  and  unjust  actions  of  his  ancestors :  but  as  all  the  sons  of 
Adam  are  bound  to  be  ashamed  of  that  original  stain  which  they  de- 
rived from  the  loins  of  their  abused  father,  they  must  be  humbled  in 
it,  they  must  deplore  it  as  an  evil  mother  and  a  troublesome  daugh- 
ter ;  so  must  children  account  it  amongst  the  crosses  of  their  family 
and  the  stains  of  their  honour,  that  they  passed  through  so  impure 
channels,  that  in  the  sense  of  morality  as  well  as  nature  they  can 
"  say  to  corruption,  Thou  art  my  father,  and  to  rottenness.  Thou  art  my 
mother*/'  I  do  not  say  that  sons  are  bound  to  publish  or  declaim 
against  their  fathers'  crimes,  and  to  speak  of  their  shame  in  piazzas 
and  before  tribunals ;  that  indeed  were  a  sure  way  to  bring  their 
fathers'  sins  upon  their  own  heads  by  their  own  faults.  No ;  like 
Shem  and  Japhet,  they  must  go  backward,  and  cast  a  veil  upon  their 
nakedness  and  shame,  lest  they  bring  the  curse  of  their  fathers'  angry 
dishonour  upon  their  own  impious  and  unrelenting  heads.  Noali's 
drunkenness  fell  upon  Cham's  nead  because  he  did  not  hide  the  open- 
ness of  his  father's  follies ;  he  made  his  father  ridiculous,  but  did 
not  endeavour  either  to  amend  the  sin  or  to  wrap  the  dishonour  in  a 
pious  covering.  He  that  goes  to  disavow  his  father's  sin  by  pub- 
lishing his  shame,  hides  an  ill-face  with  a  more  ugly  vizor,  and  en- 

"  [See  Jobxvii.  14.] 
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deavours  by  torclies  and  fantastic  lights  to  quench  the  burning  of 
that  house  which  his  father  set  on  fire;  these  fires  are  to  be 
smothered,  and  so  extinguished.  I  deny  not  but  it  may  become  the 
piety  of  a  child  to  tell  a  sad  story,  to  mourn,  and  represent  a  real 
grief  for  so  great  a  misery  as  is  a  wicked  father  or  mother  :  but  this 
is  to  be  done  with  a  tenderness  as  nice  as  we  would  dress  an  eye 
withal ;  it  must  be  only  with  designs  of  charity,  of  counsel,  of  ease, 
and  with  much  prudence,  and  a  sad  spirit.  These  things  being 
secured,  that  which  in  this  case  remains  is,  that  with  all  entercourses 
between  God  and  ourselves  we  disavow  the  crime. 

Children  are  bound  to  pray  to  God  to  sanctify,  to  cure,  to  forgive, 
their  parents :  and  even  concerning  the  sins  of  our  forefathers  the 
church  hath  taught  us  in  her  litanies  to  pray  that  God  would  be 
pleased  to  forgive  them,  so  that  neither  we  nor  they  may  sink  under 
the  wrath  of  God  for  them ;  ''  Remember  not.  Lord,  our  ofiences, 
nor  the  ofiences  of  our  forefathers,  neither  take  Thou  vengeance  of 
our  sins/'  'ours,'  in  common  and ''conjunction.  And  David'  con* 
fessed  to  God,  and  humbled  himself  for  the  sins  of  his  ancestors  and 
decessors ;  "  Our  fathers  have  done  amiss  and  dealt  wickedly,  neither 
kept  they  Thy  great  goodness  in  remembrance,  but  were  disobedient 
at  the  sea,  even  at  the  Red  sea."  So  did  good  king  Josiah ;  "  Great 
is  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  which  is  kindled  against  us,  because  our 
fathers  have  not  hearkened  unto  the  words  of  this  book^."  But  this 
is  to  be  done  between  God  and  ourselves ;  or  if  in  public,  then  to  be 
done  by  general  accusation,  that  God  only  may  read  our  particular 
sorrows  in  the  single  shame  of  our  families,  registered  in  our  hearts, 
and  represented  to  Him  with  humiliation,  shame,  and  a  hearty 
prayer. 

2.  Those  curses  which  descend  from  the  fathers  to  the  children 
by  imitation  of  the  crimes  of  their  progenitors,  are  to  be  cut  off  by 
special  and  personal  repentance  and  prayer,  as  being  a  state  directly 
opposite  to  that  which  procured  the  curse ;  and  if  the  sons  be  pious, 
or  return  to  an  early  and  a  severe  course  of  holy  living,  they  are  to  be 
remedied  as  other  innocent  and  pious  persons  are  who  are  sufferers 
under  the  burdens  of  their  relatives,  whom  I  shall  consider  by  and 
by.  Only  observe  this ;  that  no  puWic  or  imaginative  disavowines, 
no  ceremonial  and  pompous  rescission  of  our  fathers'  crimes,  can  be 
sufficient  to  interrupt  the  succession  of  the  curse,  if  the  children  do 
secretly  practise  or  approve  what  they  in  pretence  or  ceremony  dis- 
avow. And  this  is  clearly  proved ;  and  it  will  help  to  explicate  that 
difBcult  saying  of  our  blessed  Saviour**,  "Wo  unto  you,  for  ye  build 
the  sepulclires  of  the  prophets,  and  your  fathers  killed  them :  truly 
ye  bear  witness  that  ye  allow  the  deeds  of  your  fathers,  for  they  killed 
them,  and  ye  build  their  sepulchres :"  that  is,  the  pharisees  were 
huge  hypocrites,  and  adorned  the  monuments  of  the  martyr  prophets, 

'  [Ps.  cvi.  6,  7.]         »  [2  Kings  xxil  13.]  ••  [Luke  xi.  47,  8.] 
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and  in  words  disclaimed  their  fathers'  sin,  but  in  deeds  and  design 
they  approved  it :  First,  because  they  secretly  wished  all  such  per- 
sons dead ;  colebant  martuos,  quos  nollent  superstites :  in  charity  to 
themselves  some  men  wish  their  enemies  in  heaven,  and  would  be  at 
charges  for  a  monument  for  them,  that  their  malice,  and  their  power, 
and  their  bones,  might  rest  in  the  same  grave;  and  yet  that  wish 
and  that  expense  is  no  testimony  of  their  charity,  but  of  their  anger. 
— Secondly,  these  men  were  willing  that  the  monuments  of  those 
prophets  should  remain  and  be  a  visible  aSrightment  to  all  such  bold 

Eersons  and  severe  reprehenders  as  they  were;  and  therefore  they 
uilded  their  sepulchres  to  be  as  beacons  and  publications  of  danger  to 
all  honest  preachers :  and  this  was  the  account  St.  Chrysostom^  gave 
of  the  place, — ^To  which  also,  thirdly,  the  circumstances  of  the  place 
concur :  for  they  only  said,  "  If  they  had  lived  in  their  fathers'  days, 
they  would  not  have  done  as  they  did^;''  but  it  is  certain  they  ap- 

E roved  it,  because  they  pursued  the  same  courses ;  and  therefore  our 
lessed  Saviour  calls  them  y€v€av  iTroKTclvova-av,  not  only  the  child- 
ren of  them  that  did  kill  the  prophets,  but  a  'killing  generation;' 
the  sin  also  descends  upon  you,  for  ye  have  the  same  killing  mind ; 
and  although  you  honour  them  that  are  dead  and  cannot  shame  you, 
yet  you  design  the  same  usages  against  them  that  are  alive,  even  against 
the  Lord  of  the  prophets,  against  Christ  himself,  whom  ye  will  kill. 
And  as  Dion  said  of  Caracalla",  Ilao-i  rois  iyaOol^  ^v^piaw  a\66- 
li€vos,  Tifi^v  T4wts  avT<av  imoOavSvTas  ^TrXirrero,  'the  man  was 
troublesome  to  all  good  men  when  they  were  alive,  but  did  them 
honour  when  they  were  dead ;"  and  when  Herod "  had  killed  Aristo- 
bulus,  yet  he  made  him  a  most  magnificent  funeral :  and  because  the 
pharisees  were  of  the  same  humour,  therefore  our  blessed  Saviour  bids 
them  "  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  their  fathers'  iniquity  ®  ;'^  for  they 
still  continued  the  malice,  only  they  painted  it  over  with  a  pretence 
of  piety  and  of  disavowing  their  fathers'  sin ;  which  if  they  had  done 
really,  theirP  being  children  of  persecutors,  and  much  less  could 
the  '  adorning  of  the  prophets'  sepulchres,'  have  been  just  cause 
of  a  woe  from  Christ,  this  being  an  act  of  piety,  and  the  other 
of  nature,  inevitable  and  not  chosen  by  them,  and  therefore  not 
chargeable  upon  them.     He  therefore  that  will  to  real  purposes 
disavow  his  fathers'  crimes,  must  do  it  heartilv,  and  humbly,  and 
charitably,  and  throw  off  all  affections  to  the  like  actions.     For  he 
that  finds  fault  with  his  father  for  killing  Isaiah  or  Jeremy,  and  him- 
self shall  kill  Aristobulus  and  John  the  baptist ;  he  that  is  angry 
because  the  old  prophets  were  murdered,  and  shall  imprison  and 
beggar  and  destroy  the  new  ones ;  he  that  disavows  the  persecution 
in  the  primitive  times,  and  honours  the  memory  of  the  dead  martyrs, 

k  [In  Matth.  hoin.  Ixxiv.  torn.  viL  p.  mar. — Omittit  Leunclav.] 
716  A,  718  A.]  ■  [Joseph.  Antiq.  xv.  3.  §  4.  p.  666.] 

>    [Matt,  xxiii.30.]  «  [Matt  xxiii.  32.] 

«  [Cap  xvi.  torn,  il  p  1302.  ed.  Rei-  p  [*  they  *  in  first  ed.] 
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and  yet  every  day  makes  new  ones ;  lie  that  blames  the  oppression  of 
the  country  by  any  of  his  predecessors,  and  yet  shall  continue  to 
oppress  his  tenants,  and  all  that  are  within  his  gripe ;  that  man  can- 
not hope  to  be  eased  from  the  curse  of  his  father's  sins :  he  goes  on 
to  imitate  them,  and  therefore  to  fill  up  their  measure,  and  to  reap  a 
full  treasure  of  wrath. 

3.  But  concerning  the  third  there  is  yet  more  difficulty.  Those 
sons  that  inherit  their  fathers'  sins  by  possessing  the  price  of  their 
fathers'  souk,  that  is,  by  enjoying  the  goods  gotten  by  their  fathers' 
rapine,  may  certainly  quit  the  inheritance  of  the  curse  if  they  quit  the 
purchase  of  the  sin,  that  is,  if  they  pay  their  father's  debts ;  hiis  debts 
of  contract,  and  his  debts  of  justice ;  his  debts  of  entercourse,  and 
his  debts  of  oppression.  I  do  not  say  that  every  man  is  bound  to  re- 
store all  the  land  which  his  ancestors  have  unjustly  snatched :  for 
when  by  law  the  possession  is  established,  though  the  grandfather 
entered  like  a  thief,  yet  the  grandchild  is  borue  fidei  possessor,  and 
may  enjoy  it  justly  •>.  And  the  reasons  of  this  are  great  and  necessary; 
for  the  avoiding  eternal  suits,  and  perpetual  diseases  of  rest  and  con- 
science; because  there  is  no  estate  in  the  world  that  could  be  en- 
joyed by  anv  man  honestly,  if  posterity  were  bound  to  make  resti- 
tution of  all  the  wrongs  done  by  their  progenitors.  But  although 
the  children  of  the  far-removed  lines  are  not  obliged  to  restitution^ 
yet  others  are :  and  some  for  the  same,  some  for  other  reasons. 

First,  sons  are  tied  to  restore  what  their  fathers  did  usurp,  or  to 
make  agreement  and  an  acceptable  recompense  for  it,  if  the  case  be 
visible,  evident,  and  notorious,  and  the  oppressed  party  demands  it : 
because  in  this  case  the  law  hath  not  settled  the  possession  in  the 
new  tenant;  or  if  a  judge  hath,  it  is  by  injury;  and  there  is  yet  no 
collateral  accidental  title  transferred  by  long  possession,  as  it  is  in 
other  cases  :  and  therefore  if  the  son  continues  to  oppress  the  same 
person  whom  his  father  first  injured,  he  may  well  expect  to  be  the 
heir  of  his  father's  curse,  as  well  as  of  his  cursed  purchase. 

Secondly,  whether  by  law  and  justice,  or  not,  the  person  be 
obliged,  nay,  although  by  all  the  solemnities  of  law  the  unjust  pur- 
chase be  established,  and  that  in  conscience  the  grandchildren  be 
not  obliged  to  restitution  in  their  own  particulars,  but  may  continue 
to  enjoy  it  without  a  new  sin ;  yet  if  we  see  a  curse  descending  upon 
the  family  for  the  old  oppression  done  in  the  days  of  our  grand- 
fathers, or  if  we  probably  suspect  that  to  be  the  cause ;  then  if  we 
make  restitution  we  also  most  certainly  remove  the  curse,  because 
we  take  away  the  matter  upon  which  the  curse  is  grounded.  I  do 
not  say  we  sin  if  we  do  not  restore,  but  that  if  we  do  not  we  may 
still  be  punished.  The  reason  of  this  is  clear  and  visible :  for  as 
without  our  faults  in  many  cases  we  may  enjoy  those  lands  which 
our  forefathers  got  unjustly,  so  without  our  faults  we  may  be  punished 
for  tliem ;  for  a»  they  have  transmitted  the  benefit  to  us,  it  is  but 

•»  [Sec  Bp.  Butler's  letter  on  chureli  propeity  ;  Bartletfs  memoirs,  ch.  y.  ] 
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reasonable  we  should  suffer  the  appendent  calamity  :  if  we  receive 
good^  we  must  also  venture  the  evil  that  comes  along  with  it.  Res 
transit  cum  suo  onere,  '  all  lands  and  possessions  pass  with  their 
proper  burdens ;'  and  if  any  of  my  ancestors  was  a  tenant  and  a 
servant^  and  held  his  lands  as  a  villain  to  his  lord^  his  posterity  also 
must  do  so,  though  accidentally  they  become  noble :  the  case  is  the 
same  if  my  ancestors  entered  unjustly ;  there  is  a  curse  and  a  plague 
that  is  due  to  that  oppression  and  injustice,  and  that  is  '  the  biirden 
of  the  land/  and  it  descends  all  along  with  it.  And  although  I  by 
the  consent  of  laws  am  a  just  possessor,  yet  I  am  obhged  to  the 
burden  that  comes  with  the  land :  I  am  indeed  another  kind  of  person 
than  my  grandfather ;  he  was  an  usurper,  but  I  am  a  just  possessor ; 
but  because  in  respect  of  the  land  this  was  but  an  accidental  change, 
therefore  I  still  am  hable  to  the  burden,  and  the  curse  that  descends 
with  it.     But  the  way  to  take  off  the  curse  is  to  quit  the  title ;  and 

Jet  a  man  may  choose.  It  may  be,  to  lose  the  land  would  be  the 
igger  curse ;  but  if  it  be  not,  the  way  is  certain  how  you  may  be  rid 
of  it.  There  was  a  custom  among  the  Greeks**  that  the  children 
of  them  that  died  of  consumptions  or  dropsies,  all  the  while  their 
lathers^  bodies  were  burning  in  their  funeral  piles,  did  sit  with  their 
feet  in  cold  water,  hoping  that  such  a  lustration  and  ceremony  would 
take  off  the  lineal  and  descending  contagion  from  the  children.  I 
know  not  what  cure  they  found  by  their  superstition :  but  we  may 
be  sure  that  if  we  wash  (not  our  feet,  but)  our  hands  of  all  the  un- 
just purchases  which  our  fathers  have  transmitted  to  us,  their  hydro- 
pic thirst  of  wealth  shall  not  transmit  to  us  a  consumption  of  estate 
or  any  other  curse.  But  this  remedy  is  only  in  the  matter  of  iujury 
or  oppression,  not  in  the  case  of  other  sins ;  because  other  sins  were 
transient,  and  as  the  guilt  did  not  pass  upon  the  children,  so  neither 
did  the  exterior  and  permanent  effect :  and  therefore  in  other  sins, 
in  case  they  do  derive  a  curse,  it  cannot  be  removed,  as  in  the 
matter  of  unjust  possession  it  may  be ;  whose  effect  (we  may  so  order 
it)  shall  no  more  stick  to  us  than  the  guilt  of  our  fathers'  personal 
actions. 

The  sum  is  this :  as  kingdoms  use  to  expiate  the  faults  of  others 
by  acts  of  justice;  and  as  churches  use  to  'remove  the  accursed 
thing''  from  sticking  to  the  communities  of  the  faithful,  and  the 
sins  of  Christians  from  being  required  of  the  whole  congregation,  by 
excommunicating  and  censuring  the  delinquent  persons ;  so  the  heirs 
and  sons  of  families  are  to  remove  from  their  house  the  curse  de- 
scending from  their  fathers'  loins,  1.  by  acts  of  disavowing  the  sins 
of  their  ancestors ;  2.  by  praying  for  pardon ;  3.  by  being  humbled 
for  them;  4.  by  renouncing  the  example,  and  5.  quitting  the  affec- 
tion to  the  crimes ;  6.  by  not  imitating  the  actions  in  kind,  or  in 
semblance  and  similitude;   and  lastly,  7.  by  refusing  to  rejoice  in 

•I  [Plut.  dc  ser.  num.  vindict.,  torn.  viii.  p.  211."]  '  [Josh,  vii.  13.] 
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the  ungodly  purchases,  in  which  their  '  fathers  did  amiss,  and  dealt 
wickedly/ 

Secondly  ;  but  after  all  this,  many  cases  do  occur  in  which  we 
find  that  innocent  sons  are  punished.  The  remedies  I  have  ahready 
discoursed  of  are  for  such  children  who  have  in  some  manner  or 
other  contracted  and  derived  the  sin  upon  themselves :  but  if  we  en- 
quire how  those  sons  who  have  no  entercourse  or  affinity  with  their 
fathers'  sins,  or  whose  fathers'  sins  were  so  transient  that  no  benefit 
or  effect  did  pass  upon  their  posterity,  how  they  may  prevent  or  t^e 
off  the  curse  that  lies  upon  the  family  for  theur  fathers'  faults;  this 
will  have  some  distinct  considerations. 

1.  The  pious  children  of  evil  parents  are  to  stand  firm  upon  the 
confidence  of  the  divine  grace  and  mercy,  and  upon  that  persuasion 
to  begin  to  work  upon  a  new  stock.  For  it  is  as  certain  that  he  may 
derive  a  blessing  upon  his  posterity,  as  that  his  parents  could  trans- 
mit a  curse ;  and  if  any  man  by  piety  shall  procure  God's  favour  to 
his  relatives  and  children,  it  is  certain  that  he  hath  done  more  than 
to  escape  the  punislunent  of  his  father's  follies :  '  if  sin  doth  abound/ 
and  evils  by  sin  are  derived  from  his  parents ;  '  much  more  shall 
grace  superabound*,'  and  mercy  by  grace;  if  he  was  in  danger  from 
the  crimes  of  others,  much  rather  shall  he  be  secured  by  his  own 
piety.  For  if  God  punishes  the  sins  of  the  fathers  to  four  genera- 
tions ;  yet  He  rewards  the  piety  of  fathers  to  ten,  to  hundreds,  and 
to  thousands.  Many  of  the  ancestors  of  Abraham  were  persons  not 
noted  for  religion,  but  suffered  in  the  public  impiety  and  almost 
universal  idolatry  of  their  ages*;  and  yet  all  the  evils  that  could 
thence  descend  upon  the  family  were  wiped  off,  and  God  began  to 
reckon  with  Abraham  u])on  a  new  stock  of  blessings  and  piety ;  and 
he  was,  under  God,  the  original  of  so  great  a  blessing,  that  his  family 
for  fifteen  hundred  years  together  had  from  him  a  title  to  many  favours  j 
and  whatever  evils  did  chance  to  them  in  the  descending  ages  were 
but  single  evils  in  respect  of  that  treasure  of  mercies  which  the 
father's  piety  had  obtained  to  the  whole  nation.  And  it  is  remark- 
able to  observe  how  blessings  did  stick  to  them  for  their  father's 
sakes,  even  whether  they  would  or  no.  For  first,  his  grandchild 
Esau  proved  a  naughty  man,  and  he  lost  the  great  blessing  which  was 
entailed  upon  the  family ;  but  he  got,  not  a  curse,  but  a  less  blessing : 
and  yet  because  he  lost  the  greater  blessing,  God  excluded  him  from 
being  reckoned  in  the  elder  line" :  for  God,  foreseeing  the  event,  so 
ordered  it  that  he  should  first  lose  his  birthright,  and  then  lose  the 
blessing ;  for  it  was  to  be  certain  the  family  must  be  reckoned  for 
prosperous  in  the  proper  hne,  and  yet  God  blessed  Esau  into  a  great 
nation,  and  made  him  the  father  of  manv  princes.  Now  the  hne  of 
blessing  being  reckoned  in  Jacob,  God  olessed  his  family  strangely, 
and  by  miracle,  for  almost  five  generations.     He  brought  them  from 

•  [Rom.  V.  20.]         ♦  [Josh.  xxiv.  2  ;  Judith  v.  7,  8.]        "  ['  time,'  in  first  two  etlJ.] 
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Egypt  by  mighty  signs  and  wonders :  and  when  for  sin  tliey  all  died 
in  their  way  to  Canaan,  two  only  excepted,  God  so  ordered  it  tliat 
they  were  all  reckoned  as  single  deaths ;  the  nation  still  descending, 
like  a  river,  whose  waters  were  drunk  up  for  the  beverage  of  aii 
army,  but  still  it  keeps  its  name  and  current,  and  the  waters  are 
supplied  by  showers,  and  springs,  and  providence.   After  this,  iniquity 
still  increased,  and  then  God  struck  deeper,  and  spread  curses  upon 
whole  families ;  He  translated  the  priesthood  from  line  to  line.  He 
removed  the  kingdom  from  one  family  to  another:  and  still  they 
sinned  worse;  and  then  we  read  that  God  smote  almost  a  whole 
tribe;   the  tribe  of  Benjamin  was   almost  extinguished  about  the 
matter  of  the  Levite's  concubine :  but  still  God  remembered  His 
promise  which  He  made  with  their  forefathers,  and  that  breach  was 
made  up.     After  this  we  find  a  greater  rupture  made,  and  ten  tribes 
fell  into  idolatry,  and  ten  tribes  were  carried  captives  into  Assyria, 
and  never  came  again ;  but  still  God  remembered  His  covenant  with 
Abraham,  and  left  two  tribes.     But  they  were  restless  in  their  pro- 
vocation of  the  God  of  Abraham ;  and  they  also  were  carried  captive : 
but  stiU  God  was  the  God  of  their  fathers,  and  brought  them  back, 
and  placed  them  safe,  and  they  grew  again  into  a  kingdom,  and 
should  have  remained  for  ever,  but  that  thev  killed  One  that  was 
greater  than  Abraham,  even  the  Messias ;  and  then  they  were  rooted 
out,  and  the  old  covenant  cast  off,  and  God  delighted  no  more  to  be 
called  '  the  God  of  Abraham,'  but  the  ^  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.'     As  long  as  God  kept  that  relation,  so  long  for  the  fathers' 
sakes  they  had  a  title  and  an  inheritance  to  a  blessing ;  for  so  saith 
St.  Paul,  "As  touching  the  election,  they  are  beloved  for  the  fathers' 
sakes^." — I  did  insist  the  longer  upon  this  instance,  that  I  might 
remonstrate  how  great,  and  how  sure,  and  how  persevering '^  mercies  a 
pious  father  of  a  family  may  derive  upon  his  succeeding  generations ; 
and  if  we  do  but  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  our  father  Abraham,  we 
shall  inherit  as  certain  blessings.     But  then,  I  pray,  add  these  con- 
siderations ; — 

2.  If  a  great  impiety  and  a  clamorous  wickedness  hath  stained  the 
honour  of  a  family,  and  discomposed  its  title  to  the  divine  mercies 
and  protection,  it  is  not  an  ordinary  piety  that  can  restore  this  family. 
An  ordinary  even  course  of  life,  full  of  sweetness  and  innocency,  will 
secure  every  single  person  in  his  own  eternal  interest :  but  that  piety 
which  must  be  a  spring  of  blessings,  and  communicative  to  others, 
that  must  plead  against  the  sins  of  their  ancestors,  and  begin  a  new 
bank  of  mercies  for  the  relatives ;  that  must  be  a  great  and  excellent, 
a  very  rehgious  state  of  life.  A  small  pension  wm  maintain  a  single 
person,  but  he  that  hath  a  numerous  family  and  many  to  provide  for, 
needs  a  greater  providence  of  God,  and  a  bigger  provision  for  their 
maintenance :  and  a  small  revenue  will  not  keep  up  the  dignity  of  a 

*  [Uoin.  \i.  28.]  *  [So  in  first  ed.  ;  afterwards  '  preserving.'] 
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great  house ;  especially  if  it  be  charged  with  a  great  debt.  And  this 
is  the  very  state  of  the  present  question.  That  piety  that  must  be 
instrumental  to  take  off  tlie  curse  imminent  upon  a  family^  to  bless  a 
numerous  posterity,  to  secure  a  fair  condition  to  many  ages,  and  to 
pay  the  debts  of  their  fathers'  sins,  must  be  so  large  as  that,  all 
necessary  expenses  and  duties  for  his  own  soul  being  first  dischai^d^ 
it  may  be  remarkable  in  great  expressions,  it  may  be  exemplar  to  all 
the  family,  it  may  be  of  universal  eflBcacy,  large  in  the  extension  of 
parts,  deep  in  the  intension  of  degrees :  and  then,  as  the  root  of  a 
tree  receives  nourishment  not  only  sufficient  to  preserve  its  own  life, 
but  to  transmit  a  plastic  juice  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  from ' 
thence  to  the  utmost  branch  and  smallest  gem  that  knots  in  the 
most  distant  part;  so  shall  the  great  and  exemplar  piety  of  tho) 
father  of  a  family  not  only  preserve  to  the  interest  of  his  own 
soul  the  life  of  grace  and  hopes  of  glory,  but  shall  be  a  quicken- 
ing spirit,  active  and  communicative  of  a  blessing,  not  oidy  to  the 
trunk  of  the  tree,  to  the  body  and  rightly-descending  line,  but  even 
to  the  collateral  branches,  to  the  most  distant  relatives,  and  all  that 
shall  claim  a  kindred  shall  have  a  title  to  a  blessing.  And  this  was 
the  way  that  was  prescribed  to  the  family  of  Eli,  upon  whom  a  sad 
curse  was  entailed,  that  there  should  not  be  an  old  man  of  the  family 
for  ever,  and  that  they  should  be  beggars,  and  lose  the  office  of 
priesthood :  by  the  coimsel  of  R.  Johanan*  the  son  of  Zaccheus  all 
the  family  betook  themselves  to  a  great,  a  strict,  and  a  severe  reli- 
gion ;  and  God  was  entreated  to  revoke  His  decree,  to  be  reconciled 
to  the  family,  to  restore  them  to  the  common  condition  of  men,  from 
whence  they  stood  separate  by  the  displeasure  of  God  against  the 
crime  of  Eli  and  his  sons  Hophni  and  Phineas.  This  course  is  sure 
either  to  take  off  the  judgment,  or  to  change  it  into  a  blessing ;  to 
take  away  the  rod,  or  the  smart  and  evil  of  it;  to  convert  the 
punishment  into  a  mere  natural  or  human  chance,  and  that  chance 
to  the  opportunity  of  a  virtue,  and  that  virtue  to  the  occasion  of  a 
crown. 

3.  It  is  of  great  use  for  the  securing  of  families  that  every  master 
of  a  family  order  his  life  so  that  his  piety  and  virtue  be  as  communi- 
cative as  is  possible ;  that  is,  that  he  secure  the  religion  of  his  whole 
family  by  a  severe  supravision  and  animadversion,  and  by  cutting  off 
all  those  unprofitable  and  hurtful  branches  which  load  the  tree,  and 
hinder  the  growth,  and  stock  and  disimprove  the  fruit,  and  revert 
evil  juice  to  the  very  root  itself.  Calvisius  Sabinus^  laid  out  vast 
sums  of  money  upon  his  servants,  to  stock  his  house  with  learned 
men;  and  bought  one  that  could  recite  all  Homer  by  heart,  a 
second  that  was  ready  at  Hesiod,  a  third  at  Pindar,  and  for  every  of 
the  lyrics,  one ;  having  this  fancy,  that  all  that  learning  was  his  own, 
and  whatsoever  his  servants  knew  made  liim  so  much  the  more  skil- 
ful.    It  was  nokd  in  the  man  for  a  rich  and  a  prodigal  folly  :  but  if 

"  [(^f.  Life  of  Christ,  part  iii.  sect.  1:3.  §  25.]      "^  [Sen.  cp.  xxvii.  torn.  ii.  p.  103.] 
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he  had  changed  his  instance,  and  brought'  none  but  virtuous  servants 
into  his  house,  lie  might  better  have  reckoned  liis  wealth  upon  their 
stock,  and  the  piety  of  his  family  might  have  helped  to  bless  him, 
and  to  have  increased  the  treasure  of  the  master's  virtue.  Every  man 
that  would  either  cut  off  the  title  of  an  old  curse,  or  secure  a  blessing 
upon  a  new  stock,  must  make  virtue  as  large  in  the  fountain  as  he 
can,  that  it  may  the  sooner  water  all  his  relatives  with  fruitfuluess 
and  blessings.  And  this  was  one  of  the  tilings  that  God  noted  in 
Abraham,  and  blessed  his  family  for  it,  and  his  posterity :  '  I  know 
that  Abraham  will  teach  his  sons  to  fear  Me*.'  When  a  man  teaches 
his  family  to  know  and  fear  God,  then  he  scatters  a  blessing  round 
about  his  habitation.  And  this  helps  to  illustrate  the  reason  of  the 
thing,  as  well  as  to  prove  its  certainty.  We  hear  it  spoken  in  our 
books  of  religion^,  tliat  the  faith  of  the  parents  is  imputed  to  their 
children  to  good  purposes,  and  that  a  good  husband  sanctifies  an  ill 
wife,  and  '  a  believing  wife,  an  unbelieving  husband  /  and  either  of 
them  makes  the  children  to  be  sanctified,  'else  they  were  unclean 
and  unholy ;'  that  is,  the  very  designing  children  to  the  service  of 
God  is  a  sanctification  of  them ;  and  therefore  St.  Hierome*'  calls 
christian  children  candldatoa  fidei  ckrisHana.  And  if  this  very 
designation  of  them  makes  them  holy,  that  is,  acceptable  to  God, 
entitled  to  the  promises,  partakers  of  the  covenant,  within  the  con- 
dition of  sons ;  much  more  shall  it  be  effectual  to  greater  blessings 
when  the  parents  take  care  that  the  children  shall  be  actually  pious, 
full  of  sobriety,  full  of  religion;  then  it  becomes  a  holy  house,  a 
chosen  generation,  and  an  elect  family ;  and  then  there  can  no  evil 
happen  to  them  but  such  which  will  bring  them  nearer  to  God,  that 
is,  no  cross  but  the  cross  of  Christ,  no  misfortune  but  that  which 
shall  lead  them  to  felicity ;  and  if  any  semblance  of  a  curse  happens 
in  the  generations,  it  is  but  like  the  anathema  of  a  sacrifice,  not  an 
accursed  but  a  devoted  thing ;  for  so  the  sacrifice  upon  wiiose  neck 
the  priesf  s  knife  doth  fall  is  so  far  from  being  accursed,  that  it  helps 
to  get  a  blessing  to  all  that  join  in  the  oblation.  So  every  misfortune 
that  shall  discompose  the  ease  of  a  pious  and  religious  family  shall 
but  make  them  fit  to  be  presented  unto  God;  and  the  rod  of  God 
shall  be  like  the  branches  of  fig-trees,  bitter  and  sharp  in  themselves, 
but  productive  of  most  deUcious  fruit.  No  evil  can  curse  the  family 
whose  stock  is  pious,  and  whose  branches  are  '  holiness  unto  the 
Lord** :'  if  any  leaf  or  any  boughs  shall  fall  untimely,  God  shall  gather 
it  up  and  place  it  in  His  temple  or  at  the  foot  of  His  throne ;  and 
that  family  must  needs  be  blessed  whom  uifelicity  itself  cannot  make 
accursed. 

4.  If  a  curse  be  feared  to  descend  upon  a  family  for  the  fault  of 
their  ancestors,  pious  sons  have  yet  another  way  to  secure  themselves, 
and  to  withdraw  the  curse  from  the  family,  or  themselves  from  the 

*  [M)ought,'  in  first  eil.]  ^  [Epist  Ivii.  ad  Lxtatn,  torn.  iv.  part 

•»  (Vitl.  Gen.  xviii.  ID.]  2.  col.  590.] 

»•  [1  Cor.  vii,  H.]  •*  f  Jcr.  ii.  3-1 
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curse ;  and  that  is,  by  doing  some  very  great  and  illustrious  act  of 
piety,  an  action  in  gradu  keroico,  as  Aristotle**  calls  it,  '  an  heroical 
action/  If  there  should  happen  to  be  one  martyr  in  a  family,  it 
would  reconcile  the  whole  kindred  to  God,  and  make  Him,  who  is 
more  inclined  to  mercy  than  to  severity,  rather  to  be  pleased  with 
the  relatives  of  the  martyr,  than  to  continue  to  be  angry  with  the 
nephews®  of  a  deceased  sinner.  I  cannot  insist  long  upon  this  :  but 
you  may  see  it  proved  by  one  great  instance  in  the  case  of  Phineas, 
who  killed  an  unclean  prince,  and  turned  the  wrath  of  God  from  his 
people.  He  was  zealous  for  God  and  for  his  countrymen,  and  did  an 
heroical  action  of  zeal;  "wherefore,''  saith  God,  "behold  I  give 
unto  him  My  covenant  of  peace,  and  he  shall  have  it,  and  his  seed 
after  him ;  even  the  covenant  of  an  everlasting  priesthood ;  because 
he  was  zealous  for  his  God,  and  made  an  atonement  for  the  children 
of  Israel'.''  Thus  the  sons  of  Bechabfif  obtained  the  blessing  of  an 
enduring  and  blessed  family,  because  they  were  most  strict  and  re- 
ligious observers  of  their  fether's  precept,  and  kept  it  after  his 
death,  and  abstained  from  wine  for  ever,  and  no  temptation  could 
invite  them  to  taste  it,  for  they  had  as  great  reverence  to  their 
father's  ashes,  as,  being  children,  they  had  to  his  rod  and  to  his  eyes. 
Thus  a  man  may  turn  the  wrath  of  God  from  his  family,  and  secure 
a  blessing  for  posterity,  by  doing  some  great  noble  acts  of  charity ; 
or  a  remarkable  chastity  like  that  of  Joseph ;  or  an  expensive,  an 
affectionate  religion  and  love  to  Christ  and  His  servants,  as  Mary 
Magdalen  did.  Such  things  as  these  which  are  extraordinary  egres- 
sions and  transvolations  beyond  the  ordinary  course  of  an  even  piety, 
God  loves  to  reward  with  an  extraordinary  favour;  and  gives  it 
testimony  by  an  extra-regular  blessing. 

One  thing  more  I  have  to  add  by  way  of  advice ;  and  that  is,  that 
all  parents  and  fathers  of  families,  from  whose  loins  a  blessing  or  a 
curse  usually  does  descend,  be  very  careful  not  only  generally  in  all 
the  actions  of  their  lives,  (for  that  I  have  already  pressed,)  but  parti- 
cularly in  the  matter  of  repentance ;  that  they  be  curious  that  they 
finish  it,  and  do  it  thoroughly;  for  there  are  certain  voT^/wj/xaro 
li€Tavola9,  '  leavings  of  repentance,'  which  make  that  God's  anger  is 
taken  from  us  so  imperfectly :  and  although  God,  for  His  sake  who 
died  for  us,  will  pardon  a  returning  sinner,  and  bring  him  to  heaven 
through  tribulation  and  a  fiery  trial ;  yet  when  a  man  is  weary  of  his 
sorrow,  and  his  fastings  are  a  load  to  him,  and  his  sins  are  not  so 
perfectly  renounced  or  hated  as  they  ought,  the  parts  of  repentance 
which  are  left  unfinished  do  sometimes  fall  upon  the  heads  or  upon 
the  fortunes  of  the  children.  I  do  not  say  this  is  regular  and  cer- 
tain ;  but  sometimes  God  deals  thus :  for  this  thing  hath  been  so,  and 
therefore  it  may  be  so  again.  We  see  it  was  done  in  the  case  of 
Ahab** ;  he  "  humbled  himself,  and  went  softly,  and  lay  in  sackcloth," 
and  called  for  pardon,  and  God  took  from  him  a  judgment  which  was 

<«  [Eth.  nicom.  vii.  1.]       ^  [Vid.  p.  357.  not.  c  .supr.]        '  [Numb.  xxv.  13.] 
*  f Jcr.  XXXV.  10.]  »'  [I  Kings  xxl  27.J 
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falling  heavily  upon  him :  but  we  all  know  his  repentance  was  imper- 
fect and  lame ;  the  same  evil  fell  upon  his  sons ;  for  so  said  God, 
"  I  will  bring  the  evil  upon  his  house  in  his  son's  days/'  Leave  no 
arrears  for  thy  posterity  to  pay ;  but  repent  with  an  integral,  a  holy 
and  excellent  repentance,  that  God  being  reconciled  to  thee  thoroughly, 
for  thy  sake  also  He  may  bless  thy  seed  after  thee. 

And  after  all  this,  add  a  continual,  a  fervent,  a  hearty,  a  never- 
ceasing  prayer  for  thy  children,  ever  remembering,  when  they  beg  a 
blessing,  that  God  hath  put  much  of  their  fortune  into  your  hands ; 
and  a  transient  formal  ^  God  bless  thee,'  will  not  outweigh  the  load 
of  a  great  vice,  and  the*  curse  that  scatters  from  thee  by  virtual 
contact,  and  by  the  channels  of  relation,  if  thou  beest  a  vicious 
person;  nothing  can  issue  from  thy  fountain  but  bitter  waters. 
And  as  it  were  a  great  impudence  for  a  condemned  traitor  to  beg 
of  his  injured  prince  a  province  for  his  son  for  his  sake,  so  it  is  an 
ineffective  blessing  we  give  our  children  when  we  beg  for  them  what 
we  have  no  title  to  for  ourselves ;  nay,  when  we  can  convey  to  them 
nothing  but  a  curse.  The  prayer  of  a  sinner,  the  unhallowed  wish 
of  a  vicious  parent,  is  but  a  poor  donative  to  give  to  a  child  who 
sucked  poison  from  his  nurse  and  derives  cursing  from  his  parents. 
They  are  punished  with  a  doubled  torture  in  the  shame  and  pains  of 
the  damned,  who,  dying  enemies  to  God,  have  left  an  inventory  of 
sins  and  wrath  to  be  divided  amongst  their  children.  But  they  that 
can  truly  give  a  blessing  to  their  children  are  such  as  live  a  blessed 
life,  and  pray  holy  prayers,  and  perform  an  integral  repentance,  and 
do  separate  from  tne  sins  of  their  progenitors,  and  do  illustrious 
actions,  and  begin  the  blessing  of  their  family  upon  a  new  stock. 
For  as  from  the  eyes  of  some  persons  there  shoots  forth  an  evil 
influence',  and  some  have  an  evil  eve  and  are  infectious,  some  look 
healthfully  as  a  friendly  planet  J  and  innocent  as  flowers ;  and  as  some 
fancies  convey  private  effects  to  confederate  and  allied  bodies,  and 
between  the  very  vital  spirits  of  friends  and  relatives  there  is  a 
cognation,  and  they  refresh  each  other  like  social  plants ;  and  a  good 
man  is  a  friend  to  every  good  man^;  and  they  say  that  an  usurer 
knows  an  usurer,  and  one  rich  man  another,  there  being  by  the  very 
manners  of  men  contracted  a  similitude  of  nature  and  a  communi- 
cation of  effects :  so  in  parents  and  their  children  there  is  so  great  a 
society  of  nature  and  of  maimers,  of  blessing  and  of  cursing,  that  an 
evil  parent  cannot  perish  in  a  single  death ;  and  holy  parents  never  eat 
their  meal  of  blessing  alone,  but  they  make  the  room  shine  like  the  fire 
of  a  holy  sacrifice ;  and  a  father's  or  a  mother's  piety  makes  all  the 
house  festival  and  full  of  joy  from  generation  to  generation.    Amen. 

*  [*  a  visible  influence/  in  first  ed.]  ^  [Ato/Acve*  oZv  ^  roxnuv  ipiXloj  Iwj  A^ 
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SERMON  V. 

THE  INVALIDITY  OF  A  LATE  OR  DEATH-BED  BEFENTANCB. 

Jeremy  xiii.  16. 

Give  glory  to  the  Lord  yowr  God,  before  He  came  darkness,  and 
before  your  feet  stumble  upon  tke  dark  mountains,  and  while  ye 
look  for  light  (or,  lest  while  ye  look  for  light).  He  shall  turn  U 
into  the  shadow  of  death,  and  make  U  gross  darkness. 

God  is  the  eternal  fountain  of  honour  and  the  spring  of  glory;  in 
Ilim  it  dwells  essentially,  from  Him  it  derives  originaUy;  and  when 
an  action  is  glorious  or  a  man  is  honourable,  it  is  oecause  the  action 
is  pleasing  to  God  in  the  relation  of  obedience  or  imitation,  and 
because  the  man  is  honoured  by  God  or  by  God's  vicegerent :  and 
therefore  God  cannot  be  dishonoured,  because  all  honour  comes  from 
Himself;  He  cannot  but  be  glorified,  because  to  be  Himself  is  to 
be  infinitely  glorious.  And  yet  He  is  pleased  to  say  that  our  sins 
dishonour  Him,  and  our  obedience  does  glorify  Him.  But  as  the  sun, 
the  great  eye  of  the  world,  prying  into  the  recesses  of  rocks  and  the 
hollowness  of  valleys,  receives  species  or  visible  forms  from  these 
objects,  but  he  beholds  them  only  by  that  light  which  proceeds  from 
himself:  so  does  God,  who  is  the  light  of  that  eye;  He  receives 
reflexes  and  returns  from  us,  and  these  He  calls  'glorifications'  of 
Himself,  but  they  are  such  which  are  made  so  by  His  own  gracious 
acceptation.  For  God  cannot  be  glorified  by  any  thing  but  by  Him- 
self, and  by  His  own  instruments,  which  He  makes  as  mirrors  to 
reflect  His  own  excellency,  that  by  seeing  the  glory  of  such  emana- 
tions. He  may  rejoice  in  His  own  works,  because  tney  are  images  of 
His  infinity.  Thus  when  He  made  the  beauteous  frame  of  heaven 
and  earth.  He  rejoiced  in  it,  and  glorified  Himself,  because  it  was 
the  glass  in  which  He  beheld  His  wisdom  and  almighty  power. 
And  when  God  destroyed  the  old  world,  in  that  also  He  glorified 
Himself,  for  in  those  waters  He  saw  the  image  of  His  justice,  they 
were  the  looking-glass  for  that  attribute ;  and  God  is  said  to  '  laugh 
at'  and  'rejoice  in  the  destruction  of  a  sinner V  because  He  is 
pleased  with  the  economy  of  His  own  laws,  and  the  excellent  pro- 
portions He  hath  made  of  His  judgments  consequent  to  our  sins. 
But  ah 
of  the 
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hove  all,  God  rejoiced  in  His  holy  Son;  for  He  was  the  image 
!  Divinity,  'the  character  and  express  image  of  His  i)crson*;' 
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in  Him  He  beheld  His  own  essence,  His  wisdom,  His  power.  His 
justice,  and  His  person ;  and  He  was  that  excellent  instrument  de- 
signed from  eternal  ages  to  represent,  as  in  a  double  mirror,  not  only 
the  glories  of  God  to  Himself,  but  also  to  all  the  world ;  and  He 
glorified  God  by  the  instrument  of  obedience,  in  which  God  beheld 
His  own  dominion  and  the  sanctity  of  His  laws  clearly  represented ; 
and  He  saw  His  justice  glorified,  when  it  was  fully  satisfied  by  tlie 
passion  of  His  Son :  and  so  He  hath  transmitted  to  us  a  great 
manner  of  the  divine  glorification,  being  become  to  us  the  author 
and  the  example  of  giving  glory  to  God  after  the  manner  of  men,  that 
is,  by  well-doing  and  patient  suflering,  by  obeying  His  laws  and 
submitting  to  His  power,  by  imitating  His  holiness  and  confessing 
His  goodness,  by  remaining  innocent  or  becoming  penitent ;  for  this 
also  is  called  in  the  text  "  giving  glory  to  the  Lord  our  God." 

For  he  that  hath  dishonoured  God  by  sins,  that  is,  hath  denied 
by  a  moral  instrument  of  duty  and  subordination  to  confess  the 
glories  of  His  power  and  the  goodness  of  His  laws,  and  hath  dis- 
honoured and  despised  His  mercy  which  God  intended  as  an  instru- 
ment of  our  piety,  hath  no  better  way  to  glorify  God  than  by  re- 
turning to  his  duty  to  advance  the  honour  of  the  divine  attributes, 
in  which  He  is  pleased  to  communicate  Himself,  and  to  have  enter- 
course  with  man.  He  that  repents,  confesses  liis  own  error  and  the 
righteousness  of  God's  laws ;  and  by  judging  himself  confesses  that 
he  deserves  punishment,  and  therefore  that  God  is  righteous  if  He 
punishes  him ;  and  by  returning  confesses  God  to  be  the  fountain  of 
lelicity,  and  the  founciation  of  true,  sohd,  and  pennanent  joys,  saying 
in  the  sense  and  passion  of  the  disciples,  "  Whither  shall  we  go  ? 
for  Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life"  :''  and  by  humbling  himself 
exalts  God,  by  making  the  proportions  of  distance  more  immense  and 
vast.  And  as  repentance  does  contain  in  it  all  the  parts  of  holy  life 
which  can  be  performed  by  a  returning  sinner,  all  tlie  acts  and  habits 
of  virtue  being  but  parts,  or  instances,  or  effects  of  repentance ;  so 
all  the  actions  of  a  holy  life  do  constitute  the  mass  and  body  of  all 
those  instruments  whereby  God  is  pleased  to  glorify  Himself.  Por 
if  God  is  glorified  in  the  sun  and  moon,  in  the  rare  fabric  of  tlie 
honeycombs,  in  the  discipline  of  bees,  in  the  economy  of  pismires,  in 
the  little  houses  of  birds,  in  the  curiosity  of  an  eye,  God  being 
pleased  to  delight  in  those  little  images  and  reflexes  of  Himself  from 
those  pretty  mirrors,  which,  like  a  crevice  in  a  wall,  through  a 
narrow  perspective  transmit  the  species  of  a  vast  excellency :  much 
rather  shall  God  be  pleased  to  behold  Himself  in  the  glasses  of  our 
obedience,  in  the  emissions  of  our  will  and  understanding;  thesb 
being  rational  and  apt  instruments  to  express  Him,  far  better  than 
the  natural,  as  being  nearer  communications  of  Himself. 

But  I  shall  no  longer  discourse  of  the  philosophy  of  this  cxpres- 
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sion :  certain  it  is  that  in  the  style  of  scripture  repentance  is  the 
great  'glorification  of  God;'  and  the  prophet,  by  calling  the  people 
to  'give  God  glory/  calls  upon  them  to  repent,  and  so  expresses 
both  the  duty  and  the  event  of  it ;  the  event  being  "  glory  to  God 
on  high,  and  peace  on  earth,  and  good-will  towards  men","  by  the 
sole  instrument  of  repentance.  And  this  was  it  which  Joshua  said 
to  Achan,  "  Give,  I  pray  thee,  glory  to  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  and 
make  confession  unto  Him® ;"  that  one  act  of  repentance  is  one  act 
of  glorifying  God.  And  this  David  acknowledged;  'Against  Thee 
only  have  I  sinned,'  ut  Tu  J?islificeris, '  that  Thou  mightest  be  justified 
or  clearedP;'  that  is,  that  Goa  may  have  the  honour  of  being  right- 
eous, and  we  the  shame  of  receding  from  so  excellent  a  perfection ; 
or,  as  St.  Paul  quotes  and  expUcates  the  place,  "  Let  God  be  true, 
and  every  man  a  liar ;  as  it  is  written.  That  Thou  mightest  be  justified 
in  Thy  sayings,  and  mightest  overcome  when  Thou  art  judged*!.'' 
But  to  clear  the  sense  of  tliis  expression  of  the  prophet,  observe  the 
words  of  St.  John';  "And  men  were  scorched  with  great  heat,  and 
blasphemed  the  name  of  God,  who  hath  power  over  those  plagues : 
and  they  repented  not  to  give  Him  glory." 

So  that  having  strength  and  reason  from  these  so  many  authorities, 
I  may  be  free  to  read  the  words  of  my  text  thus ;  "  fiepent  of  all 
your  sins,  before  God  cause  darkness,  and  before  your  feet  stumble 
upon  the  dark  mountains.''  And  then  we  have  here  the  duty  of 
repentance,  and  the  time  of  its  performance.  It  must  be  fierdvoia 
€VKaipo9,  '  a  seasonable  and  timely  repentance,'  a  repentance  which 
must  begin  before  our  darkness  begin,  a  repentance  in  the  day-time ; 
ul  dum  dies  est  operem'mi*,  ' that  ye  may  work  while  it  is  to-day :' 
lest,  if  we  '  stumble  upon  the  dark  mountains,'  that  is,  fall  into  the 
ruins  of  old  age,  which  makes  a  broad  way  narrow,  and  a  plain  way 
to  be  a  craggy  mountain,  or  if  we  stumble  and  fall  into  our  last  sick- 
ness, instead  of  health  God  send  us  to  our  grave,  and  instead  of  light 
and  salvation  which  we  then  confidently  look  for.  He  make  our  state 
to  be  outer  darkness,  that  is,  misery  irremediable,  misery  eternal. 

This  exhortation  of  the  prophet  was  always  fiill  of  caution  and 
prudence,  but  now  it  is  highly  necessary;  smce  men,  who  are  so 
clamorously  called  to  repentance  that  they  cannot  avoid  the  necessity 
of  it,  yet,  that  they  may  reconcile  an  evil  life  with  the  hopes  of  heaven, 
have  crowded  this  duty  into  so  little  room  that  it  is  almost  strangled 
and  extinct ;  and  they  have  lopped  off  so  many  members  that  they 
have  reduced  the  whole  body  of  it  to  the  dimensions  of  a  little  finger, 
sacrificing  their  childhood  to  vanity,  their  youth  to  lust  and  to  in- 
temperance, their  manhood  to  ambition  and  rage,  pride  and  revenge, 
secular  desires,  and  unholy  actions ;  and  yet  still  further,  giving  their 
old  age  to  covetousness  and  oppression,  to  the  world  and  to  the  devil ; 
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and  after  all  this,  what  remains  for  God  and  for  religion  ?  Oh,  for 
that  they  will  do  well  enough  :  upon  their  death-bed  they  will  think 
a  few  godly  thoughts,  they  will  send  for  a  priest  to  minister  comfort 
to  them,  they  Mill  pray  and  ask  God  forgiveness,  and  receive  the  holy 
sacrament,  and  leave  their  goods  behind  them,  disposing  them  to  their 
friends  and  relatives,  and  some  dole  and  issues  of  the  alms-basket  to 
the  poor;  and  if  after  all  this  they  die  quietly,  and  like  a  lamb,  and 
be  canonized  by  a  bribed  flatterer  in  a  funeral  sermon,  they  make  no 
doubt  but  they  are  children  of  the  kingdom;  and  perceive  not  their 
folly,  till  without  hope  of  remedy  they  roar  in  their  expectations  of 
a  certain  but  a  horrid  eternity  of  pains.  Certainly  nothing  hath 
made  more  ample  harvests  for  the  devil,  than  the  deferring  of  repent- 
ance upon  vain  confidences,  and  lessening  it  in  the  extension  of  parts 
as  well  as  intension  of  degrees,  while  we  imagine  that  a  few  tears 
and  scatterings  of  devotion  are  enough  to  expiate  the  baseness  of  a 
fifty  or  threescore  years'  impiety.  This  I  shall  endeavour  to  cure, 
by  shewing  what  it  is  to  repent,  and  that  repentance  implies  in  it  the 
duty  of  a  fife,  or  of  many  and  great,  of  long  and  lasting  parts  of  it ; 
and  then,  by  direct  arguments,  shewing  that  repentance  put  off  to 
our  death-bed  is  invalid  and  ineffectual,  sicJc,  languid,  and  impo- 
tent, like  our  dying  bodies  and  disabled  faculties. 

1.  First  therefore,  repentance  implies  a  deep  sorrow,  as  the  begin- 
ning and  introduction  of  this  duty ;  not  a  superficial  sigh  or  tear,  not 
a  calKng  ourselves  sinners  and  miserable  persons;  this  is  far  from 
that  'godly  sorrow'  that  'worketh  repentance*:'  and  yet  I  wish 
there  were  none  in  the  world,  or  none  amongst  us,  who  cannot 
remember  that  ever  they  have  done  this  little  towards  the  aboUtion 
of  their  multitudes  of  sins ;  but  yet  if  it  were  not  a  hearty,  pungent 
sorrow,  a  sorrow  that  shall  break  the  heart  in  pieces,  a  sorrow  that 
shall  so  irreconcile  us  to  sin,  as  to  make  us  rather  choose  to  die  than 
to  sin,  it  is  not  so  much  as  the  beginning  of  repentance.  But  in 
holy  scripture,  when  the  people  are  called  to  repentance,  and  sorrow 
(wliich  is  ever  the  prologue  to  it)  marches  sadly,  and  first  opens  the 
scene,  it  is  ever  expressed  to  be  great,  clamorous,  and  sad:  it  is 
called  a  '  weeping  sorel/  in  the  next  verse  after  my  text ;  a  '  weeping 
with  the  bitterness  of  heart ** ;'  a '  turning  to  the  Lord  with  weeping, 
fasting,  and  mourning; ;'  a  '  weeping  day  and  night'' ;'  the  '  sorrow 
of  heart* ;'  the  '  breaking  of  the  spirity;'  the '  mourning  like  a  dove,' 
and  '  chattering  like  a  swallow*.'  And  if  we  observe  the  threnes  and 
sad  accents  of  the  prophet  Jeremy  when  he  wept  for  the  sins  of  his 
nation ;  the  heart-breakings  of  David  when  he  mourned  for  his 
adultery  and  murder;  and  the  bitter  tears  of  St.  Peter  when  he 
washed  off  the  guilt  and  baseness  of  his  fall  and  the  denjing  his 
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Master ;  we  shall  be  sufficiently  instructed  in  this  praludium  or  '  in- 
troduction' to  repentance ;  and  that  it  is  not  every  breath  of  a  sigh 
or  moisture  of  a  tender  eye,  not  every  crying  "  Lord  have  mercy  upon 
me"  that  is  such  a  sorrow  as  begins  our  restitution  to  the  state  of 
grace  and  divine  favour;   but  such  a  sorrow  that  really  condemns 
ourselves,  and  by  an  active,  effectual  sentence,  declares  us  worthy  of 
stripes  and  death,  of  sorrow  and  eternal  pains,  and  willingly  endures 
the  first  to  prevent  the  second ;  and  weeps,  and  mourns,  and  fasts, 
to  obtain  of  Ood  but  to  admit  us  to  a  possibility  of  restitution.    And 
although  all  sorrow  for  sins  hath  not  the  same  expression,  nor  the 
same  degree  of  pungency  and  sensitive  trouble,  which  differs  accord- 
ing to  the  temper  of  the  body,  custom,  the  sex,  and  accidental  ten- 
derness* ;  yet  it  is  not  a  godly  sorrow  unless  it  really  produOe  these 
effects :  that  is,  that  it,  fii^t,  makes  us  really  to  hate,  and  secondly, 
actually  to  decline  sin ;  and  thirdly,  produce  in  us  a  fear  of  God's 
anger,  a  sense  of  the  guilt  of  His  displeasure ;  and  then,  fourthly, 
such  consequent  trouble  as  can  consist  mth.  such  apprehension  of  the 
divine  displeasure:   which,  if  it   express  not  in  tears  and  hearty 
complaints,  must  be  expressed  in  watchings   and  strivings  against 
sin;  in  confessing  the  goodness  and  justice  of  God  threatening 
or  punishing  us;   in   patiently  bearing  the  rod  of  God;   in  con- 
fession of  our  sins ;  in  accusation  of  ourselves ;  in  perpetual  beg- 
^ng  of  pardon,  and  mean  and  base  opinions   of  ourselves;   and 
m  all  the  natural  productions  from  these,  according  to  our  temper 
and  constitution:  it  must  be  a  sorrow  of  the  reasonable  faculty, 
the  greatest  in  its  kind :  and  if  it  be  less  in  kind,  or  not  produc- 
tive of  these  effects,  it  is  not  a  godly  sorrow,  not  the  exordium  of 
repentance. 

But  I  desire  that  it  be  observed,  that  sorrow  for  sins  is  not  repent- 
ance ;  not  that  duty  which  gives  glory  to  God,  so  as  to  obtam  of 
Him  that  He  will  glorify  us.  Eepentance  is  a  great  volume  of  duty, 
and  godly  sorrow  is  but  the  firontispice*  or  title-page ;  it  is  the  har- 
binger or  first  introduction  to  it :  or,  if  you  will  consider  it  in  the 
words  of  St.  Paul, "  Godly  sorrow  worketh  repentance  ^ :''  sorrow  is 
the  parent,  and  repentance  is  the  product.  And  therefore  it  is  a  high 
piece  of  ignorance  to  suppose  that  a  crying  out  and  roaring  for  our 
sins  upon  our  death-bed  can  reconcile  us  to  God ;  our  crying  to  God 
must  be  so  early,  and  so  lasting,  as  to  be  able  to  teem,  and  produce 
such  a  daughter  which  must  live  long,  and  grow  from  an  embryo  to 
an  infant,  from  infancy  to  childhood,  from  thence  to  the  fulness  of 
the  stature  of  Christ ;  and  then  it  is  a  holy  and  a  happy  sorrow. 
But  if  it  be  a  sorrow  only  of  a  death-bed,  it  is  a  fruitless  snower ;  or 
like  the  rain  of  Sodom,  not  the  beginning  of  repentance,  but  the 
kindling  of  a  flame,  the  commencement  of  an  eternal  sorrow.  For 
Ahab  had  a  great  sorrow,  but  it  wrought  nothing  upon  his  spirit ; 

*  See  Rule  of  Holy  Liying,  Disc,  of         ^  ['  frontispicium'  lat  *  frontispice'  ftr. 
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it  did  not  reconcile  his  affections  to  his  duty^  and  his  duty  to  God. 
Judas  had  so  great  a  sorrow  for  betraying  the  innocent  blood  of  his 
Lord  that  it  was  intolerable  to  liis  spirit^  and  he  '^  burst  in  the 
middle  °/'  And  if  mere  sorrow  be  repentance,  then  hell  is  full  of 
penitents;  for  there  "is  weeping,  and  wailing,  and  gnashing  of 
teeth  **,^'  for  evermore. 

Let  us  therefore  beg  of  Otod,  as  Caleb's  daughter  did  of  her  father*, 
DedUti  mihi  terram  aridam^,  da  etiam  et  irriguam,  *  thou  hast  given 
me  a  dry  land,  give  me  also  a  land  of  waters,'  a  dwelhng  place  in 
tears,  rivers  of  tears ;   Ut  quoniam  non  mnrns  digni  oculos  orando  ad 
e4elum  levare,  at  simtis  digni  oculos  plorando  cacare,  as  St.  Austin's 
expression  is;  '  that  because  we  are  not  worthy  to  lift  up  our  eyes  to 
heaven  in  prayer,  yet  we  may  be  worthy  to  weep  ourselves  bUnd  for 
sin.'     The  meaning  is  that  we  beg  sorrow  of  God,  such  a  sorrow  as 
may  be  sufficient  to  quench  the  fimes  of  lust  and  surmount  the  liills 
of  our  pride,  and  may  extinguish  our  tliirst  of  covetousness ;  that  is,  a 
sorrow  that  shall  be  an  effective  principle  of  arming  all  our  faculties 
against  sin,  and  heartily  setting  upon  the  work  of  grace,  and  the  per- 
severing labours  of  a  holy  life.     I  shall  only  add  one  word  to  this  : 
that  our  sorrow  for  sin  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  our  tears  and  our 
sensible  expressions,  but  by  our  active  hatred  and  dereliction  of  sin ; 
and  is  many  times  unperceived  in  outward  demonstration.     It  is 
reported*  of  the  mother  of  Peter  Lombard,  Gratian,  and  Comestor, 
that  she  having  had  three  sons  begotten  in  unhallowed  embraces, 
upon  her  death-bed  did  omit  the  recitation  of  tliose  crimes  to  her 
confessor ;  adding  this  for  apology,  that  her  three  sons  proved  per- 
sons so  eminent  in  the  church  that  their  excellency  was  abundant 
recompense  for  her  demerit,  and  therefore  she  could  not  grieve  be- 
cause God  had  glorified  Himself  so  much  by  three  instruments  so 
excellent,  and  that  although  her  sin  had  abounded,  yet  God's  grace 
did  superabound.     Her  confessor  replied.  At  dole  saltern  quod  dolere 
nanposds,  'grieve  that  thou  canst  not  grieve.'     And  so  must  we 
always  fear  that  our  trouble  for  sin  is  not  great  enough,  that  our 
sorrow  is  too  remiss,  that  our  affections  are  indifferent :  but  we  can 
only  be  sure  that  our  sorrow  is  a  godly  sorrow,  when  it  worketh 
repentance :  that  is,  when  it  makes  us  liate  and  leave  all  our  sin,  and 
take  up  the  cross  of  patience  or  penance ;  that  is,  confess  our  sin, 
accuse  ourselves,  condemn  the  action  by  hearty  sentence  :  and  then, 
if  it  hath  no  other  emanation  but  fasting  and  prayer  for  its  pardon, 
and  hearty  industry  towards  its  abolition,  our  sorrow  is  not  reprovable. 

2.  For  sorrow  alone  will  not  do  it;  there  must  follow  a  total 
dereliction  of  our  sin ;  and  this  is  the  first  part  of  repentance.  Con- 
cerning which  I  consider  that  it  is  a  sad  mistake  amongst  many  that 
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do  some  things  towards  repentance^  that  they  mistake  the  first  ad- 
dresses and  instruments  of  this  part  of  repent^ce  for  the  whole  duty 
itself.  Confession  of  sins  is  in  order  to  the  dereliction  of  them  :  but 
then  confession  must  not  be  like  the  unlading  of  a  ship  to  take  in 
new  stowage ;  or  the  vomits  of  intemperance,  which  ease  the  stomach 
that  they  may  continue  the  merry  meeting.  But  such  a  confession 
is  too  frequent  in  which  men  either  comply  with  custom,  or  seek  to 
ease  a  present  load  or  gripe  of  conscience,  or  are  willing  to  dress  up 
their  souls  against  a  festival,  or  hope  for  pardon  upon  so  easy  terms : 
these  are  but  retirings  back  to  leap  the  further  into  mischief;  or  but 
approaches  to  Ood  with  the  lips.  No  confession  can  be  of  any  use 
but  as  it  is  an  instrument  of  shame  to  the  person,  of  humiUation  of 
the  man,  and  dereliction  of  the  sin ;  and  receives  its  recompense  but 
as  it  adds  to  these  purposes ;  all  other  is  Uke  '  the  bleating  of  the 
calves  and  the  lowing  of  the  oxen,'  which  Saul  reserved  after  the 
spoil  of  Agag;  they  proclaim  the  sin,  but  do  nothing  towards  its 
cure ;  they  serve  Qod's  end  to  make  us  justly  to  be  condenmed  out 
of  our  own  mouths,  but  nothing  at  all  towards  our  absolution.  Nay, 
if  we  proceed  further  to  the  greatest  expressions  of  humiliation,  parts 
of  which  I  reckon  fasting,  praying  for  pardon,  judging  and  condemn- 
ing of  ourselves  by  instances  of  a  present  indignation  against  a  crime ; 
yet  unless  this  proceed  so  far  as  to  a  total  deletion  of  the  sin,  to  the 
extirpation  of  every  vicious  habit,  God  is  not  glorified  by  our  repent- 
ance, nor  we  secured  in  our  eternal  interest.  Our  sin  must  be 
brought  to  judgment,  and,  like  Antinous  in  Homer  ^,  laid  in  the 
mids*,  as  the  sacrifice  and  the  cause  of  all  the  mischief. 

*AAA'  6  fiky  ^9ri  kutoi,  %s  tCtrios  ItrXcro  Tdrrttr, 

This  is  the  murderer,  this  is  the  '  Achan,'  this  is  '  he  that  troubles 
Israel:'  let  the  sin  be  confessed  and  carried  with  the  pomps  and 
solemnities  of  sorrow  to  its  funeral,  and  so  let  the  murderer  be  slain. 
But  if  after  all  the  forms  of  confession  and  sorrow,  fasting  and 
humiUation,  and  pretence  of  doing  the  will  of  God,  we  '  spare  Agag 
and  the  fattest  of  the  cattle,'  our  delicious  sins,  and  still  leave  an 
unlawful  king  and  a  tyrant  sin  to  reign  in  our  mortal  bodies,  we 
may  pretend  what  we  will  towards  repentance,  but  we  are  no  better 
penitents  than  Ahab ;  no  nearer  to  the  obtaining  of  our  hopes  than 
Esau  was  to  his  birthright,  ^  for  whose  repentance  there  was  no  place 
left,  though  he  sought  it  carefully  with  tears^.' 

3.  Well,  let  us  suppose  our  penitent  advanced  thus  far  as  that  he 
decrees  against  all  sin,  and  in  ms  hearty  purposes  resolves  to  decline 
it,  as  in  a  severe  sentence  he  hath  condemned  it  as  his  betrayer 
and  his  murderer ;  yet  we  must  be  curious, — for  now  only  the  re- 
pentance properly  begins, — that  it  be  not  only  like  the  springings  of 
the  thorny  or  the  high-way  ground,  soon  up  and  soon  down;  for 

^  [Odyss.  x*.  48]  *  [So  in  ewly  edcL]  '  [Heb.  xiL  17.] 
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some  men,  when  a  sadness  or  an  unhandsome  accident  surprises  them, 
then  they  resolve  against  their  sin ;  but  like  the  goats  in  Aristotle**, 
they  give  their  milk  no  longer  than  they  are  stung ;  as  soon  as  the 
thorns  are  removed,  these  men  return  to  their  first  hardness,  and 
resolve  then  to  act  their  first  temptation.      Others  there  are  who 
never  resolve  against  a  sin  but  either  when  they  have  no  temptation 
to  it,  or  when  their  appetites  are  newly  satisfied  with  it ;  like  those 
who  immediately  after  a  full  dinner  resolve  to  fast  at  supper,  and 
they  keep  it  till  their  appetite  returns,  and  then  their  resolution 
unties  like  the  cords  of  vanity,  or  the  gossamer  against  the  violence 
of  the  northern  wind.     Thus  a  lustful  person  fills  all  the  capacity  of 
his  lust ;  and  when  he  is  wearied,  and  the  sin  goes  off  with  unquiet- 
ness  and  regret,  and  the  appetite  falls  down  like  a  horse-leech  when 
it  is  ready  to  burst  with  putrefaction  and  an  unwholesome  plethory, 
then  he  resolves  to  be  a  good  man,  and  could  almost  vow  to  be  a 
hermit ;  and  hates  his  lust,  as  Amnon  hated  his  sister  Tamar  just 
when  he  had  newly  acted  his  unworthy  rape :  but  the  next  spring- 
tide that  comes,  every  wave  of  the  temptation  makes  an  inroad  upon 
the  resolution,  and  gets  ground,  and  prevails  against  it  more  than  his 
resolution  prevailed  against  his  sin.     How  many  drunken  persons, 
how  many  swearers,  resolve  daily  and  hourly  against  their  sin,  and 
yet  act  them  not  once  the  less  for  all  their  infinite  heap  of  shamefully 
retreating  purposes  !     That  resolution  that  begins  upon  just  grounds 
of  sorrow  and  severe  judgment,  upon  fear  and  love,  that  is  made  in 
the  midst  of  a  temptation,  that  is  inquisitive  into  all  the  means  and 
instruments  of  the  cure,  that  prays  perpetually  against  a  sin,  that 
watches  continually  against  a  surprise,  and  never  sinks  into  it  by 
deliberation ;  that  fights  earnestly  and  carries  on  the  war  prudently 
and  prevails  by  a  never  ceasing  diligence  against  the  temptation ;  that 
only  is  a  pious  and  well  begun  repentance.     They  that  have  their  fits 
of  a  quartan,  well  and  ill  for  ever,  and  think  themselves  in  perfect 
health  when  the  ague  is  retired  till  its  period  returns,  are  dangerously 
mistaken.     Those  intervals  of  imperfect  and  fallacious  resolution  are 
nothing  but  states  of  death :  and  if  a  man  should  depart  this  world 
in  one  of  those  godly  fits,  as  he  thinks  them,  he  is  no  nearer  to 
obtain  his  blessed  hope  than  a  man  in  the  stone-colic  is  to  health 
when  his  pain  is  eased  for  the  present,  his  disease  still  remaining, 
and  threatening  an  unwelcome  return.     That  resolution  only  is  the 
beginning  of  a  holy  repentance  which  goes  forth  into  act,  and  wliose 
acts  enlarge  into  habits,  and  whose  habits  are  productive  of  the  fruita 
of  a  holy  life. 

From  hence  we  are  to  take  our  estimate  whence  our  resolutions  of 
piety  must  commence.  He  that  resolves  not  to  live  well  till  the 
time  comes  that  he  must  die,  is  ridiculous  in  his  great  design,  as  he 
is  impertinent  in  his  intermedial  purposes,  and  vain  in  his  hope. 
Can  a  d}ing  man  to  any  real  effect  resolve  to  be  chaste  ?  For  virtue 

^  [Hist  aDimal.,  lib.  iii  cap.  20.  torn.  i.  p.  522.] 
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must  be  an  act  of  election,  and  chastity  is  the  contesting  against  a 
proud  and  an  imperious  lust,  active  flesh,  and  insinuating  tempta- 
tion ;  and  what  doth  he  resolve  against,  who  can  no  more  be  tempted 
to  the  sin  of  unchastity  than  he  can  return  back  again  to  his  youth 
and  vigour  ?  And  it  is  considerable  that  since  all  the  purposes  of  a 
holy  life  which  a  dying  man  can  make  cannot  be  reduced  to  act ;  by 
what  law,  or  reason,  or  covenant,  or  revelation,  are  we  taught  to 
distinguish  the  resolution  of  a  dying  man  from  the  purposes  of  a 
living  and  vigorous  person?  Suppose  a  man  in  his  youth  and 
health,  moved  by  consideration  of  the  irregularity  and  deformity 
of  sin,  the  danger  of  its  productions,  the  wrath  and  displeasure  of 
almighty  God,  should  resolve  to  leave  the  puddles  of  impurity  and 
walk  in  the  paths  of  righteousness;  can  this  resolution  alone  put 
him  into  the  state  of  grace  ?  is  he  admitt^ed  to  pardon  and  the  favour 
of  God  before  he  hath  in  some  measure  performed  actually  what  he 
80  reasonably  hath  resolved  ?  By  no  means  :  for  resolution  and  pur- 
pose is,  in  its  own  nature  and  constitution,  an  imperfect  act,  and 
therefore  can  signify  nothing  without  its  performance  and  consumma- 
tion ;  it  is  as  a  faculty  is  to  the  act,  as  spring  is  to  the  harvest,  as 
seed-time  is  to  the  autumn,  as  eggs  are  to  birds,  or  as  a  relative  to 
its  correspondent ;  nothing  without  it :  and  can  it  be  imagined  that  a 
resolution  in  our  health  and  life  shall  be  ineffectual  without  perform- 
ance, and  shall  a  resolution,  barely  such,  do  any  good  upon  our 
death-bed  ?  can  such  purposes  prevail  against  a  long  impiety  rather 
than  against  a  young  and  a  newly  begun  state  of  sin  f  will  God  at  an 
easier  rate  pardon  the  sins  of  fifty  or  sixty  years,  than  the  sins  of  our 
youth  only,  or  the  iniquity  of  five  years,  or  ten  f  If  a  holy  life  be  not 
necessary  to  be  lived,  why  shall  it  be  necessary  to  resolve  to  live  it? 
but  if  a  holy  life  be  necessary,  then  it  cannot  be  sufficient  merely  to 
resolve  it  unless  this  resolution  go  forth  in  an  actual  and  real  service. 
Vain  therefore  is  the  hope  of  those  persons  who  either  go  on  in  their 
sins,  before  tlieir  last  sickne^ss  never  tninking  to  return  into  the  ways  of 
God  from  whence  they  have  wandered  all  their  life,  never  renewing 
their  resolutions  and  vows  of  holy  living ;  or  if  they  have,  yet  their 
purposes  are  for  ever  blasted  with  the  next  violent  temptation.  More 
prudent  was  the  prayer  of  David*,  "Oh  spare  me  a  little,  that  I  may 
recover  my  strength,  before  I  go  hence  and  be  no  more  seen.*'  And 
something  like  it  was  the  saying  of  the  emperor  Charles  the  fifth"*. 
Inter  vita  negotia  et  mortis  diem  qportet  ^atium  iniercedere.  When- 
ever our  holy  purposes  are  renewed,  unless  God  gives  us  time  to  act 
them,  to  mortify  and  subdue  our  lusts,  to  conquer  and  subdue  the 
whole  kingdom  of  sin,  to  rise  from  our  grave,  and  be  clothed  with 
nerves  and  flesh  and  a  new  skin,  to  overcome  our  deadly  sicknesses, 
and  by  little  and  little  to  return  to  health  and  strength ;  unless  we 

1  [Ps.  xxxix.  13.]  gave  the  above  reason  for  soliciting  bis 

"*  [Adopting  the  sentiment  from  his      discharge.   Strada,  De  bell,  belg.,  lib.  L 
ci-ntiirion,  who  after  many  years  service      p.  18.  8vo.  Roui.  1658.] 
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have  grace  and  time  to  do  all  this^  our  sins  will  lie  down  with  vlb  in 
our  graves.  For  when  a  man  hath  contracted  a  long  habit  of  sin, 
and  it  hath  been  growing  upon  him  ten  or  twentv,  forty  or  fifty 
years,  whose  acts  he  hath  dail^  or  hourly  repeated,  and  they  are 
grown  to  a  second  nature  to  him,  and  have  so  prevailed  upon  the 
ruins  of  his  spirit  that  the  man  is  taken  captive  by  the  devil  at  his 
will,  he  is  fast  bound  as  a  slave  tugging  at  the  oar,  that  he  is  grown 
in  love  with  his  fetters,  and  longs  to  be  doing  the  work  of  sin ;  is  it 
likely  that  after  all  this  progress  and  growth  in  sin,  in  the  ways  of 
which  he  runs  fast  without  any  impediment,  is  it,  I  say,  likely  that  a 
few  days  or  weeks  of  sickness  can  recover  him  ?  The  special  hind* 
ranees  of  that  state  I  shall  afterward  consider;  but  can  a  man  be 
supposed  so  prompt  to  piety  and  holy  living,  a  man,  I  mean,  that 
hath  lived  wickedly  a  long  time  together,  can  he  be  of  so  ready  and 
active  a  virtue  upon  the  sudden,  as  to  recover  in  a  month  or  a  week 
what  he  hath  been  undoing  in  twenty  or  thirty  years  ?  Is  it  so  easy 
to  build,  that  a  weak  and  infirm  person,  bound  hand  and  foot,  shall 
be  able  to  build  more  in  three  days  than  was  a  building  above  forty 
years  P  Christ  did  it  in  a  figurative  sense ;  but  in  this,  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  any  man  so  suddenly  to  be  recovered  from  so  long  a  sick* 
ness.  Necessary  therefore  it  is  that  all  these  instruments  of  our 
conversion,  confession  of  sins,  praying  for  their  pardon,  and  resolu- 
tions to  lead  a  new  life,  should  begin  "  before  our  feet  stumble  upon 
the  dark  mountains  -"  lest  we  leave  the  work  only  resolved  upon  to 
be  begun,  which  it  is  necessary  we  should  in  many  degrees  finish  if 
ever  we  mean  to  escape  the  eternal  darkness.  For  that  we  should 
actually  *'  abolish  the  whole  body  of  sin  '*  and  death,  that  we  should 
"crucify  the  old  man  with  his  lusts,''  that  we  should  "lay  aside 
every  weight,  and  the  sin  that  doth  so  easily  beset  us,"  that  we 
should  "  cast  away  the  works  of  darkness,"  that  we  should  "  awake 
from  sleep,"  and  "  arise  from  death,"  that  we  should  "  redeem  the 
time,"  that  we  should  "cleanse  our  hands  and  purify  our  hearts," 
tiiat  we  should  have  "  escaped  the  corruption,"  all  the  corruption, 
"  that  is  in  the  whole  world  through  lust,"  that  nothing  of  the  "  old 
leaven"  should  remain  in  us,  but  that  we  be  wholly  "a  new  lump, 
throughly  "  transformed  and  changed  in  the  image  of  our  mina ; 
these  are  the  perpetual  precepts  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  certain  duty  of 
man.  And  that  to  have  all  these  in  purpose  only  is  merely  to  no 
purpose,  without  the  actual  eradication  of  every  vicious  habit  and  the 
certain  aboUtion  of  every  criminal  adherence,  is  clearly  and  dogma- 
tically decreed  everywhere  in  the  scripture.  For  (they  are  the  words 
of  St.  Paid)  "  they  that  are  Christ's  have  crucified  the  flesh  with  the 
affections  and  lusts"  /'  the  work  is  actually  done,  and  sin  is  dead  or 
wounded  mortally,  before  they  can  in  any  sense  belong  to  Clirist  to 
be  a  portion  of  ms  inheritance :  and,  "  he  that  is  in  Christ  is  a  new 

■  [Gal.  V.  24.] 
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creature®."  For  "in  Christ  Jesus  nothing  can  avail  but  a  new  crea- 
ture? -y  nothing  but  a  "  keeping  the  commandments  of  God^."  Not 
all  our  tears^  though  we  should  weep^like  David  and  his  men  at  Ziklag% 
"  till  they  could  weep  no  more,"  or  the  women  of  Bamah',  or  Uke 
'the  weeping  in  the  valley  of  HinnomV  could  sufiBce,  if  we  retain  the 
affection  to  any  one  sin,  or  have  any  unrepented  of  or  unmortified. 
It  is  true  that  '*  a  contrite  and  broken  heart  God  will  not  despise^ :" 
no.  He  ^ill  not ;  for  if  it  be  a  hearty  and  permanent  sorrow,  it  is  an 
excellent  beginning  of  repentance,  and  God  will  to  a  timely  sorrow 
give  the  grace  of  repentance;  He  will  not  give  pardon  to  sorrow 
alone,  but  that  which  ought  to  be  the  proper  effect  of  sorrow,  that 
God  shall  give.  He  shall  then  open  the  gates  of  mercy,  and  admit 
you  to  a  possibihty  of  restitution,  so  that  you  may  be  within  the  co- 
venant of  repentance,  which  if  you  actualljr  perform,  you  may  expect 
God's  promise.  And  in  this  sense  confession  will  obtain  our  parclon, 
and  humiliation  will  be  accepted,  and  our  holy  purposes  ana  pious 
resolutions  shall  be  accounted  for :  that  is,  these  being  the  first  steps 
and  addresses  to  that  part  of  repentance  which  consists  in  the  aboli- 
tion of  sins,  shall  be  accepted  so  far  as  to  procure  so  much  of  the 
pardon,  to  do  so  much  of  the  work  of  restitution,  that  God  will  admit 
the  returning  man  to  a  further  degree  of  emendation,  to  a  nearer 
possibility  of  working  out  his  salvation.  But  then  if  this  sorrow 
and  confession  and  strong  purposes  begin  then  when  our  life  is  de- 
cUned  towards  the  west,  and  is  now  re&dy  to  set  in  darkness  and  a 
dismal  night;  because  of  themselves  they  could  but  procure  an  ad- 
mission to  repentance,  not  at  all  to  pardon  and  plenary  absolution ; 
by  shewing  that  on  our  death-bed  tnese  are  too  late  and  ineffectual, 
they  call  upon  us  to  begin  betimes,  when  these  imperfect  acts  may  be 
consummate  and  perfect  in  the  actual  performing  those  parts  of  holy 
life  to  which  they  were  ordained  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  and  the 
purposes  of  God. 

4.  Lastly,  suppose  all  this  be  done,  and  that  by  a  long  course  of 
strictness  and  severity,  mortification  and  circumspection,  we  have 
overcome  all  our  vicious  and  baser  habits,  contracted  and  grown 
upon  us  Uke  the  ulcers  and  evils  of  a  long  surfeit,  and  that  we  are 
clean  and  swept ;  suppose  that  he  hath  wept  and  fasted,  prayed  and 
vowed  to  excellent  purposes ;  yet  all  this  is  but  the  one  half  of  repent- 
ance, (so  infinitely  mistaken  is  the  world,  to  think  any  thing  to  be 
enough  to  make  up  repentance,)  but  to  renew  us  and  restore  us  to 
the  favour  of  God  there  is  required  far  more  than  what  hath  been  yet 
accounted  for.  See  it  in  the  second  of  St.  Peter,  i.  chap.  4,  5 ; 
''  having  escaped  the  corruption  that  is  in  the  world  through  lust ; 
and  besides  this,  giving  au  diligence,  add  to  your  flEdth  virtue,  to 
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virtue  knowledge,  to  knowledge  temperance,  to  temperance  patience, 
and  so  on  to  "  godliness,''  to  '^  brotherly  kindness,"  and  to  "  charity; 
"  these  things  must  be  in  you  and  abound."  This  is  the  sum  total 
of  repentance :  we  must  not  only  have  overcome  sin,  but  we  must 
after  great  diligence  have  acquired  the  habits  of  all  those  christian 
graces  which  are  necessary  in  the  transaction  of  our  affairs,  in  all 
relations  to  God  and  our  neighbour,  and  our  own  person.  It  is  not 
enough  to  say,  "  Lord,  I  thank  Thee,  I  am  no  extortioner,  no  adul* 
terer,  not  as  this  publican  /'  all  the  reward  of  such  a  penitent  is  that 
when  he  hath  escaped  the  corruption  of  the  world,  he  hath  also  es- 
caped those  heavy  judgments  which  threatened  his  ruin. 

Nee  furtum  feci,  nee  fugi,  si  mihi  dicat 

Servus,  Habes  pretium,  loris  non  ureris,  aio ; 

Nod  hominem  occidi ;  Nod  pagces  in  cruce  corvos  *. 

If  a  servant  have  not  robbed  his  master  nor  offered  to  fly  from  his 
bondage,  he  shall  'scape  \htfurca,  his  flesh  shall  not  be  exposed  to 
birds  or  fishes ;  but  this  is  but  the  reward  of  innocent  slaves.  It 
may  be  we  have  escaped  the  rod  of  the  exterminating  angel,  when 
our  sins  are  crucified ;  but  we  shall  never  '  enter  into  the  joy  of  the 
Lord,'  unless  after  we  have  '  put  off  the  old  man  with  his  affections 
and  lusts,'  we  also  '  put  on  the  new  man  in  righteousness  and  holi- 
ness of  Ufe^.'  And  this  we  are  taught  in  most  plain  doctrine  by 
St.  Paul*;  "Let  us  lay  aside  the  weight  that  doth  so  easily  beset 
us,"  that  is  the  one  half;  and  then  it  follows,  "let  us  run  with 
patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  us."  These  are  the  'fruits 
meet  for  repentance,'  spoken  of  by  St.  John  baptist  y;  that  is,  when 
we  renew  our  first  undertaking  in  baptism,  and  return  to  our  courses 
of  innocence. 

Parous  Deorum  cultor  et  infrequens 
Insanientis  dum  sapientis 

Consultus  erro,  nunc  retrorsum 
Vela  dare  atque  iterare  cursus 
Cogor  relictOB ". — 

The  sense  of  which  words  is  well  given  us  by  St.  John ;  "  Remem- 
ber whence  thou  art  fallen;  repent,  and  do  thy  first  works*."  For 
all  our  hopes  of  heaven  rely  upon  that  covenant  which  God  made 
with  us  in  baptism ;  which  is,  that  being  '  redeemed  from  our  vain 
conversation**,'  we  should  '  serve  Him  in  holiness  and  righteousness  all 
our  days^.'  Now  when  any  of  us  hath  prevaricated  our  part  of  the 
covenant,  we  must  return  to  that  state,  and  redeem  the  intermedial 
time  spent  in  sin,  by  our  doubled  industry  in  the  ways  of  grace ;  we 
must  be  reduced  to  our  first  estate,  and  make  some  proportionable 


'  [Hor.  ep.  i.  I6.1in.  46. J  » 
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«  [Heb.  xil  1.1  b 

J  [Matt  iil  8. J  c 


Hor.  od.  i.  34.  lin.  1.] 
Rev.  iL  6.] 
1  Pet  L  18.] 
Luke  i.  74,  5.] 
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returns  of  duty  for  our  sad  omissions,  and  great  violations  of  our 
baptismal  vow.  For  God  having  made  no  covenant  with  us  but 
that  which  is  consigned  in  baptism ;  in  the  same  proportion  in  which 
we  retain  or  return  to  that,  in  the  same  we  are  to  expect  the  pardon 
of  our  sins,  and  all  the  other  promises  evangelical ;  but  no  otherwise, 
unless  we  can  shew  a  new  gospel,  or  be  baptized  again  by  God's  ap- 
pointment. He  therefore  that  by  a  long  habit,  by  a  state  and  con- 
tinued course  of  sin,  hath  gone  so  far  from  his  baptismal  purity  as 
that  he  hath  nothing  of  the  Christian  left  upon  him  but  his  name, 
that  man  hath  much  to  do  to  make  his  garments  clean,  to  purify  his 
soul,  to  take  off  all  the  stains  of  sin,  that  his  spirit  may  be  presented 
pure  to  the  eyes  of  God,  who  beholds  no  impurity.  It  is  not  an  easy 
thing  to  cure  a  long  contracted  habit  of  sin;  let  any  intemperate 
person  but  try  in  his  own  instance  of  drunkenness,  or  the  sweater  in 
the  sweetening  his  unwholesome  language :  but  then  so  to  command 
his  tongue  that  he  never  swear,  but  that  his  speech  be  prudent, 
pious,  and  apt  to  edify  the  hearer,  or  in  some  sense  to  glorify  God ; 
or  to  become  temperate,  to  have  got  a  habit  of  sobriety,  or  chastity, 
or  humihty,  is  the  work  of  a  life.  And  if  we  do  but  consider  that 
he  that  lives  well  from  his  younger  years,  or  takes  up  at  the  end  of 
his  youthful  heats,  and  enters  into  the  courses  of  a  sober  life  early, 
diligently,  and  vigorously,  shall  find  himself,  after  the  studies  and 
labours  of  twenty  or  thirty  years'  piety,  but  a  very  imperfect  person, 
many  degrees  of  pride  left  unrooted  up,  many  inroads  of  intemper- 
ance or  beginnings  of  excess,  much  indevotion  and  backwardness  in 
religion,  many  temptations  to  contest  against,  and  some  infirmities 
which  he  shall  never  say  he  hath  mastered ;  we  shall  find  the  work 
of  a  holy  Kfe  is  not  to  be  deferred  till  our  days  are  almost  done,  till 
our  strengths  are  decayed,  our  spirits  are  weak,  and  our  lust  strong, 
our  habits  confirmed,  and  our  longings  after  sin  many  and  impotent : 
for  what  is  very  hard  to  be  done,  and  is  always  done  imperfectly,  when 
there  is  length  of  time,  and  a  less  work  to  do,  and  more  abilities  to 
do  it  withal ;  when  the  time  is  short,  and  almost  expired,  and  the 
work  made  difficult  and  vast,  and  the  strengths  weaker,  and  the 
faculties  are  disabled,  will  seem  little  less  than  absolutely  impossible. 
I  shall  end  this  general  consideration  with  the  question  of  the  apo- 
stle**, "  If  the  righteous  scarcely  be  saved,"  if  it  be  so  difficult  to 
overcome  our  sins  and  obtain  virtuous  habits,  difficult,  I  say,  to  a 
righteous,  a  sober,  and  well  living  person,  "  where  shall  the  ungodly 
and  the  sinner  appear?"  what  shall  become  of  him  who  by  his 
evil  life  hath  not  only  removed  himself  from  the  affections  but  even 
from  the  possibilities  of  virtue  ?  He  that  hath  lived  in  sin  will  die 
in  sorrow. 

«>  [1  Pet  iv.  18.] 
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SERMON  VI. 

PAET  n. 

But  I  shall  pursue  tliis  great  and  necessary  truths 

Firsts  by  shewing  what  parts  and  ingredients  of  repentance  are 
assigned^  when  it  is  described  in  holy  scripture ; 

Secondly^  by  shewing  the  necessities,  the  absolute  necessities,  of  a 
holy  life,  and  what  it  means  in  scripture  to  '  live  holily  \' 

Thirdly,  by  considering  what  directions  or  intimations  we  have 
concerning  the  last  time  of  beginning  to  repent ;  and  what  is  the 
longest  period  that  any  man  may  venture  with  safety.  And  in  the 
prosecution  of  these  particulars  we  shall  remove  the  objections,  those 
aprons  of  fig-leaves,  which  men  use  for  their  shelter  to  palliate  their 
sin,  and  to  Mde  themselves  from  that  from  which  no  rocks  or  moun- 
tains^ shall  protect  them  though  they  faU  upon  them ;  that  is,  the 
wrath  of  God. 

I.  First,  that  repentance  is  not  only  an  abolition  and  extinction  of 
the  body  of  sin,  a  oringing  it  to  the  altar,  and  slaying  it  before  God 
and  all  the  people ;  but  that  we  must  also 


mingle  gold  and  rich  presents,  the  oblation  of  good  works  and  holy 
habits  with  the  sacrifice,  I  have  already  proved :  but  now  if  we  will 
see  repentance  in  its  stature  and  integrity  of  constitution  described, 
we  shall  find  it  to  be  the  one  half  of  all  that  which  God  requires  of 
Christians.  Faith  and  repentance  are  the  whole  duty  of  a  Christian  : 
faith  is  a  sacrifice  of  the  understanding  to  GoA,  repentance  sacrifices 
the  whole  will ;  that  gives  the  knowing,  this  gives  up  all  the  desiring 
faculties ;  that  makes  us  disciples,  this  makes  us  servants  of  the  holy 
Jesus :  nothing  else  was  preached  by  the  apostles,  nothing  was  en- 
joined as  the  duty  of  man,  nothing  else  did  build  up  the  body  of 
christian  religion ;  so  that  as  faith  contains  all  that  knowledge  which 
is  necessary  to  salvation,  so  repentance  comprehends  in  it  all  the 
whole  practice  and  working  duty  of  a  returning  Christian.  And  this 
was  the  sum  total  of  all  that  St.  Paul  preached  to  the  gentiles,  when 
in  his  farewell  sermon  to  the  bishops  and  priests  of  Ephesus  he  pro- 
fessed'that  he  ''kept  back  nothing  that  was  profitable  to  them;" 
and  yet  it  was  all  nothing  but  this,  "  repentance  towards  God,  and 
faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  So  that  whosoever  believes  in 
Jesus  Christ  and  repents  towards  God,  must  make  his  accounts 

*  [Luke  xxiii.  30;  Rev.  vi.  16.]  •  [Horn.  II.  «'.  294;  Od.  •/.  384.] 

'  [Acts  XX.  20,  l.J 
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according  to  this  standard,  that  is,  to  believe  all  that  Christ  taught 
him,  and  to  do  all  that  Christ  commanded.  And  this  is  remarked  in 
St.  Paul's  catechism  B,  where  he  gives  a  more  particular  catalogue  of 
fundamentals;  he  reckons  nothing  but  sacraments,  and  faith;  of 
which  he  enumerates  two  principal  articles,  "resurrection  of  the 
dead,  and  eternal  judgment.'^  Whatsoever  is  practical,  all  the  whole 
duty  of  man,  the  practice  of  all  obedience,  is  cidled  "  repentance  from 
dead  works  :^'  which,  if  we  observe  the  singularity  of  the  phrase, 
does  not  mean  'sorrow;'  for  sorrow  from  dead  works,  is  not  sense; 
but  it  must  mean  mutatianem  status,  a  conversion  from  dead  works, 
which,  as  in  aU  motions,  supposes  two  terms ;  from  dead  works  to 
living  works ;  from  *  the  death  of  sin,'  to  '  the  life  of  righteousness/ 

I  will  add  but  two  places  more,  out  of  each  Testament  one ;  in 
which  I  suppose  you  may  see  every  lineament  of  this  great  duty 
described,  that  you  may  no  longer  mistake  a  grasshopper  for  an 
eagle ;  sorrow  and  holy  purposes,  for  the  entire  duty  of  repentance. 
In  the  xviii.  of  Ezek.  21,  you  shall  find  it  thus  described;  ''But  if 
the  wicked  will  turn  from  all  his  sins  that  he  hath  committed,  and 
keep  all  My  statutes,  and  do  that  which  is  lawful  and  right,  he  shall 
surely  live,  he  shall  not  die.''  Or  as  it  is  more  fully  described  in 
Ezek.  xxxiii.  14,  ''When  I  say  unto  the  wicked.  Thou  shalt  surely 
die :  if  he  turn  from  his  sin,  and  do  that  which  is  lawful  and  right ; 
if  the  wicked  restore  the  pledge,  give  again  that  he  hath  robbed, 
walk  in  the  statutes  of  hfe  without  committing  iniquity ;  he  shall 
surely  live,  he  shall  not  die."  Here  only  is  the  condition  of  pardon ; 
to  leave  all  your  sins,  to  keep  all  God's  statutes,  to  walk  in  them,  to 
abide,  to  proceed,  and  make  progress  in  them,  and  this  without  the 
interruption  by  a  deadly  sin, '  without  committing  iniquity ;'  to  make 
restitution  of  all  the  wrongs  he  hath  done ;  all  the  unjust  money  he 
hath  taken,  all  the  oppressions  he  hath  committed,  all  that  must  be 
satisfied  for,  and  repaid  according  to  our  ability :  we  must  make 
satisfaction  for  all  injury  to  our  neighbour's  fame,  all  wrongs  done 
to  his  soul ;  he  must  be  restored  to  that  condition  of  ^ood  things 
thou  didst  in  any  sense  remove  him  from;  when  this  is  done  ac- 
cording to  thy  utmost  power,  then  thou  hast  repented  truly,  then 
thou  hast  a  title  to  the  promise,  "  Thou  shalt  surely  live,  thou  shalt 
not  die"  for  thy  old  sins  thou  hast  formerly  committed.  Only  be 
pleased  to  observe  tins  one  thing ;  that  this  place  of  Ezekiel  is  it 
which  is  so  often  mistaken  for  that  common  saying,  "At  what  time 
soever^  a  sinner  repents  him  of  his  sins  from  the  bottom  of  his 
heart,  I  will  put  all  his  wickedness  out  of  My  remembrance,  saith 
the  Lord."  For  although  '  at  what  time  soever  a  sinner  does  re- 
pent,' as  repentance  is  now  explained,  God  will  forgive  him,  and  that 
repentance,  as  it  is  now  stated,  cannot  be  done  *  at  what  time  soever,' 
not  upon  a  man's  death-bed ;  yet  there  are  no  such  words  in  the 

«  [Heb.  vL  1.]  ^  [Set  Jer.  xviii.  7,  8.] 
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whole  Bible,  nor  any  nearer  to  the  sense  of  them,  than  the  words  I 
havetiow  read  to  you  out  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel.  Let  that  there- 
fore no  more  deceive  you,  or  be  made  a  colour  to  countenance  a  per- 
severing sinner,  or  a  death-bed  penitent. 

Neither  is  the  duty  of  repentance  to  be  bought  at  an  easier  rate  in 
the  New  testament.  You  may  see  it  described  in  the  2  Cor.  vii.  11. 
''Godly  sorrow  worketh  repentance;''  well,  but  what  is  that  repent- 
ance which  is  so  wrought  ?  This  it  is :  "  Behold  this  self-same  thing, 
that  ye  sorrowed  after  a  godly  sort,  what  carefulness  it  wrought  in 
you,  yea,  what  clearing  of  yourselves,  yea,  what  indignation,  yea, 
what  fear,  yea,  what  vehement  desire,  yea,  what  zeal,  yea,  what  re- 
venge.'' These  are  the  fruits  of  *ihat  sorrow  that  is  effectual ;  these 
are  the  parts  of  repentance :  '  clearing  ourselves'  of  all  that  is  past, 
and  great  'carefulness'  for  the  future;  'anger'  at  ourselves  for  our 
old  sins,  and  '  fear'  lest  we  commit  the  like  again ;  '  vehement  de- 
sires' of  pleasing  God,  and  *zeal'  of  holy  actions,  and  a  'revenge' 
upon  ourselves  for  our  sins,  called  bv  St.  Paul  in  another  place  '  a 
judging  ourselves,  lest  we  be  judged  of  the  Lord*.'  And  in  pur- 
suance of  this  truth  the  primitive  church  did  not  admit  a  sinning 
person  to  the  public  communions  with  the  faithful,  till,  besides  their 
sorrow,  they  had  spent  some  years  in  an  ayaOofpyCa,  in  '  doing  good 
works,'  and  holy  living;  ana  especially  in  such  actions  which  did 
contradict  that  wicked  inclination  which  led  them  into  those  sins 
whereof  they  were  now  admitted  to  repent.  And  therefore  we  find 
that  they  stood  in  the  station  of  penitents  seven  years,  thirteen 
years,  and  sometimes  till  their  death,  before  they  could  be  reconciled 
to  the  peace  qf  God,  and  His  holy  church. 


— —  Scelerum  si  bene  pcenitet, 

EradendA  cupidinis 
PraTi  sunt  elementa,  et  tenene  nixnis 

Mentes  aspenoribus 
Formandae  studiis  K — 

Repentance  is  the  institution  of  a  philosophical  and  severe  life, 
an  utter  extirpation  of  all  unreasonableness  and  impiety,  and  an 
address  to,  and  a  final  passing  through,  all  the  parts  of  holy  living. 

Now  consider  whether  this  be  imaginable  or  possible  to  be  done 
upon  our  death-bed,  when  a  man  is  frighted  into  an  involuntary, 
a  sudden,  and  unchosen  piety.  *0  fifravoHv  ov  <f)6fi(^  rtav  ivavriouv 
TTjv  Tov  KOKov  TTpo^iv  alprjcr€Tai,  saith  Hierocles*.  He  that  never 
repents  till  a  violent  fear  be  upon  him,  till  he  apprehend  himself  to 
be  in  the  jaws  of  death,  ready  to  give  up  his  unready  and  unpre- 
pared accounts,  till  he  sees  the  Judge  sitting  in  all  the  addresses 
of  dreadfulness  and  majesty,  just  now,  as  he  believes,  ready  to  pro- 

'  [1  Cor.  xi.  51.]  KSyay  ^vyh,  icol  rrjs  A/iCTO/ueA^oi;  j^cnjs  if 

"  [Hor.  od.  iii.  24.  lin.  50.]  wp<»T7iirapourKfv4i. — HierocL  [InPythag., 

'H  S4  fifxAyoia  affri}  <pt\o<roplas  ipxh      p«  126.] 
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nounce  that  fearful  and  intolerable  sentence  of,  '*  Go,  ye  cursed,  into 
everlasting  fire ;"  this  man  does  nothing  for  the  love  of  God,  nothing 
for  the  love  of  virtue :  it  is  just  as  a  condemned  man  repents  that 
he  was  a  traitor;  but  repented  not  till  he  was  arrested,  and  sure 
to  die :  such  a  repentance  as  this  may  still  consist  with  as  great  an 
affection  to  sin  as  ever  he  had",  and  it  is  no  thanks  to  him  tf,  when 
the  knife  is  at  his  throat,  then  he  gives  good  words  and  flatters. 
But  suppose  this  man  in  his  health  and  the  midst  of  all  his  lust, 
it  is  evident  that  there  are  some  circumstances  of  action  in  which 
the  man  wduld  have  refused  to  commit  his  most  pleasing  sin.  Would 
not  the  son  of  Tarquin®  have  refused  to  ravish  Lucrece,  if  Junius 
Brutus  had  been  by  him  ?  would  the  impurest  person  in  the  world 
act  his  lust  in  the  market-place,  or  drink  off  an  intemperate  goblet 
if  a  dagger  were  placed  at  his  throat  ?  In  these  circumstances  their 
fear  would  make  them  declare  against  the  present  acting  their  im- 
purities; but  does  this  cure  the  intemperance  of  their  affections? 
Let  the  impure  person  retire  to  his  closet,  and  Junius  Brutus  be 
engaged  in  a  far  distant  war,  and  the  dagger  be  taken  from  the 
drunkard's  throat,  and  the  fear  of  shame,  or  death,  or  judgment, 
be  taken  from  them  all ;  and  they  shall  no  more  resist  their  tempta- 
tion, than  they  could  before  remove  their  fear :  and  you  may  as  well 
judge  the  other  persons  holy  and  haters  of  their  sin,  as  the  man 
upon  his  death-bed  to  be  penitent ;  and  rather  they  than  he,  by  how 
much  this  man's  fear,  the  fear  of  death  and  of  the  infinite  pains  of 
hell,  the  fear  of  a  provoked  God  and  an  angry  eternal  Judge,  are  far 
greater  than  the  apprehensions  of  a  public  shame,  or  an  abused 
husband,  or  the  poniard  of  an  angry  person.  These  men  then  sin 
not,  because  they  dare  notP ;  they  are  frighted  from  the  act,  but  not 
from  the  affection ;  which  is  not  to  be  cured  but  by  discourse,  and 
reasonable  acts,  and  human  considerations;  of  which  that  man  is 
not  naturally  capable  who  is  possessed  with  the  greatest  fear,  the 
fear  of  death  and  damnation.  If  there  had  been  time  to  cure  his 
sin,  and  to  live  the  life  of  grace,  I  deny  not  but  God  might  have 
begun  his  conversion  with  so  great  a  fear,  that  he  should  never 
have  wiped  off  its  impression :  but  if  the  man  dies  then*?,  dies  when 
he  only  declaims  against  and  curses  his  sin  as  being  the  author  of 
his  present  fear  and  apprehended  calamity;  it  is  very  far  from  re- 
conciling him  to  God  or  hopes  of  pardon,  because  it  proceeds  from 
a  violent,  unnatural,  and  intolerable  cause;  no  act  of  choice  or 
virtue,  but  of  sorrow,  a  deserved  sorrow,  and  a  miserable,  unchosen, 
unavoidable  fear; 


n 

o 


See  Life  of  Jesus,  Discourse  of  Repentance,  part  ii.  [sect  12.  disc  9.] 
[Liv.  i.  .IS.] 

P  Cogimur  a  suetis  [leg.  gratis]  animum  suspendere  rebus ; 

Atque  ut  vivamus,  vivere  deainimus. — Cornel.  Gal.  [rectins,  Com. 
Maximianus  Gallus,  (vid.  Fabric.  Bibl.  Lat.,  lib.  i.  cap.  14.)  eL  i.  155.] 

4  Nee  ad  rem  pertinet  ubi  inciperet,  quod  placuerat  ut  fieret 
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is  tied  to  hard  duty  for  the  time  to  come,  to  cry  vehemently  unto 
God^  to  call  night  and  day  for  pardon^  to  be  in  great  fear  and 
tremblings  of  heart  lest  God  should  never  forgive  him,  lest  God 
will  never  take  off  his  sentence  of  eternal  pains ;  and  in  this  fear, 
and  in  some  degrees  of  it,  he  will  remain  all  the  days  of  his  life : 
and  if  he  hopes  to  be  quit  of  that,  yet  he  knows  not  how  many 
degrees  of  God's  anger  still  hang  over  his  head;  how  many  sad 
miseries  shall  afflict,  and  bum,  and  purify  him  in  this  world,  with  a 
sharpness  so  poignant  as  to  divide  the  marrow  from  the  bones ;  and 
for  these  reasons  a  considering  man  that  knows  what  it  is  to  repent 
wishes  ^vith  his  soul  he  had  never  sinned,  and  therefore  grieves  in 
proportion  to  his  former  crimes,  and  present  misery,  and  future 
danger. 

And  now  suppose  that  you  can  repent  when  you  will,  that  is,  that 
you  can  grieve  when  you  will ;  though  no  man  can  do  it,  no  man  can 
grieve  when  he  please ;  though  he  could  shed  tears  when  he  list,  he 
cannot  grieve  without  a  real  or  an  apprehended  infelicity ;  but  suppose 
it ;  and  that  he  can  fear  when  he  please,  and  that  he  can  love  when 
he  please  or  what  he  please ;  that  is,  suppose  a  man  to  be  able  to  say 
to  his  palate.  Though  I  love  sweetmeats,  yet  to-morrow  will  I  hate  and 
loathe  them  and  believe  them  bitter  and  distasteful  things ;  suppose, 
I  say,  all  these  impossibiUties :  yet  since  repentance  does  suppose  a 
man  to  be  in  a  state  of  such  real  misery  that  he  hath  reason  to  curse 
the  day  in  which  he  sinned,  is  this  a  fit  argument  to  invite  a  man 
that  is  in  his  wits  to  sin  ?  to  sin  in  hope  of  repentance  ?  As  if  dangers 
of  falling  into  hell,  and  fear  of  the  divine  anger,  and  many  degrees  of 
the  divine  judgments,  and  a  lasting  sorrow,  and  a  perpetual  labour, 
and  a  never  ceasing  trembling,  and  a  troubled  conscience,  and  a 
sorrowful  spirit,  were  fit  things  to  be  desired  or  hoped  for. 

The  sum  is  this :  he  that  commits  sins  shall  perish  eternally  if  he 
never  does  repent.  And  if  he  does  repent,  and  yet  untimely,  he  is 
not  the  better ;  and  if  he  does  not  repent  with  an  entire,  a  perfect, 
and  complete  repentance,  he  is  not  the  better.  But  if  he  does,  yet 
repentance  is  a  duty  full  of  fears,  and  sorrow,  and  labour ;  a  vexation 
to  the  spirit ;  an  afflictive,  penal  or  punitive  duty :  a  duty  which 
suffers  for  sin,  and  labours  for  grace,  which  abides  and  suffers  little 
images  of  hell  in  the  way  to  heaven  ;  and  though  it  be  the  only  way 
to  fehcily,  yet  it  is  beset  with  thorns  and  daggers  of  sufferance,  and 
with  rocks  and  mountains  of  duty.  Let  no  man  therefore  dare  to 
sin  upon  hopes  of  repentance :  for  he  is  a  fool  and  a  hypocrite,  that 
now  chooses  and  approves  what  he  knows  hereafter  he  must  condemn. 

II.  The  second  general  consideration  is,  the  necessity,  the  absolute 
necessity,  of  holy  living.  God  hath  made  a  covenant  with  us  that  we 
must  give  up  ourselves,  bodies  and  souls,  not  a  dying,  but  'a  living' 
and  healtliful '  sacrifice"/     He  hath  forgiven  all  our  old  sins,  and  we 

"  [Rom.  xii.  1.] 
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have  bargained  to  quit  them  from  the  time  that  we  first  come  to 
Christ  and  give  our  names  to  Him,  and  to  keep  all  His  command- 
ments.    We  have  taken  the  sacramental  oath,  like  that  of  the  old 
Boman  mihtia,  Tr€i6ap\rjcr€iv,  Kal  iroirja-fiv  ri  TrpoaraTTOfxevov  viri 
tQv  iLpx6vT<av  Karh  bvva^iv*,  we  must  believe  and  obey,  and  do  all 
that  is  commanded  us,  and  keep  our  station,  and  fight  against  the 
flesh,  the  world,  and  the  devil,  not  to  throw  away  our  military  girdle; 
and  we  are  to  do  what  is  bidden  us,  or  to  die  for  it,  even  all  that  is 
bidden  us,  according  to  our  power.     For  pretend  not  that  God's 
commandments  are  impossible:   it  is  dishonourable  to  think  God 
enjoins  us  to  do  more  than  He  enables  us  to  do ;  and  it  is  a  contra- 
diction to  say  we  cannot  do  all  that  we  can ;  and  "  through  Christ 
which  strengthens  me  I  can  do  all  things  V^  saith  St.  Paul.     How- 
ever, we  can  do  to  the  utmost  of  our  strength,  and  beyond  that  we 
cannot  take  thought ;  impossibilities  enter  not  into  deliberation,  but 
according  to  our  abilities  and  natural  powers,  assisted  by  God's  grace^ 
so  God  hath  covenanted  with  us  to  live  a  holy  life.     "  For  in  Christ 
Jesus,  nothing  availeth  but  a  new  creature',''  nothing  but  "  faith 
working  by  charity*,"  nothing  but  "  keeping  the  commandments  of 
God*."     They  are  all  the  words  of  St.  Paul  before  quoted ;  to  which 
he  adds,  "  and  as  niany  as  walk  according  to  this  rule,  peace  be  on 
them  and  mercy'."     This  is  the  covenant,  they  are  ''the  Israel  of 
God,"  upon  those  "  peace  and  mercy"  shall  abide.     If  they  become 
a  new  creature,  wholly  transformed  in  the  image  of  their  mind^;  if 
they  have  faith,  and  this  faith  be  an  operative  working  faith,  a  faith 
that  produces  a  holy  life,  a  "  faith  that  works  by  chaiity ;"  if  they 
"  keep  the  commandments  of  God,"  then  they  are  within  the  covenant 
of  mercy,  but  not  else  :  for  "  in  Christ  Jesus  nothing  else  availeth." 
To  the  same  purpose  are  those  words,  Heb.  xii.  14,  "  Follow  peace 
with  all  men,  and  hoUness,  without  which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord." 
'  Peace  with  all  men'  implies  both  justice  and  charity,  without  which 
it  is  impossible  to  preserve  peace ;  '  holiness'  impUes  all  our  duty 
towards  God,  universal  diligence ;  and  this  must  be  '  followed,'  thji 
is,  pursued  with  diligence,  in  a  lasting  course  of  life  and  exercise : 
ancl  without  this  we  shall  never  see  the  face  of  God.    I  need  urge  no 
more  authorities  to  this  purpose ;  these  two  are  as  certain  and  con- 
vincing as  two  thousand :  and  since  thus  much  is  actually  required, 
and  is  the  condition  of  the  covenant,  it  is  certain  that  sorrow  ior  not 
having  done  what  is  commanded  to  be  done,  and  a  purpose  to  do 
what  is  necessary  to  be  actually  performed,  will  not  acquit  us  before 
the  righteous  judgment  of  God ;  "  for  the  grace  of  God  hath  ap- 
peared to  all  men,  teaching  us  that  denying  ungbdliness  and  worldly 
lusts,  we  should  live  godly,  justly,  and  soberly,  in  this  present  world; ' 
for  upon  these  terms  alone  we  must  "  look  for  the  blessed  hope,  the 

X  [Polyb.  vi.  21.]  f  [PhiL  W.  18.] 
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glorious  appearing  of  the  great  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ*/' 
I  shall  no  longer  insist  upon  this  particular,  but  only  propound  it  to 
your  consideration,  to  what  piurpose  are  all  those  commandments  in 
scripture,  of  every  page  almost  in  it,  of  living  holily  and  according 
to  the  commandments  of  God,  of  adorning  the  gospel  of  God,  of 
walking  as  in  the  day,  of  walldng  in  hght,  of  pure  and  undefiled 
religion,  of  being  holy  as  God  is  holy,  of  being  humble  and  meek  as 
Chnst  is  humble,  of  putting  on  the  Lord  Jesus,  of  living  a  spiritual 
life, — ^but  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  God,  and  the  intention  and  design 
of  Christ  dying  for  us  ana  the  covenant  made  with  man,  that  we 
should  expect  heaven  upon  no  other  terms  in  the  world  but  of  a  holy 
life,  in  the  faith  and  obedience  of  the  Lord  Jesus  ? 

Now  if  a  vicious  person  when  he  comes  to  the  latter  end  of  his 
days,  one  that  hath  lived  a  wicked,  ungodly  life,  can  for  any  thing  he 
can  do  upon  his  death-bed  be  said  to  live  a  holy  life,  then  his  hopes 
are  not  aesperate ;  but  he  that  hopes  upon  this  only  for  which  God 
hath  made  him  no  promise,  I  must  say  of  him  as  Galen  said  of  con- 
sumptive persons,  *Hi  itXiov  iKirCCova-i,  ravrp  fiaXkov  Koxtas  ?x*w^*> 
'  the  more  they  hope,  the  worse  they  are  :'  and  the  relying  upon  such 
hopes  is  an  approach  to  the  grave  and  a  sad  eternity. 

Peleos  et  Priami  transit  vel  Nestoris  setas, 

£t  fuerat  serum  jam  tibi  desinere. 
£ia  age,  rumpe  moras  ;  quo  te  spectabimus  usque  7 

Dum  quid  sis  dubitas,  jam  potes  esse  nihil  ^. 

And  now  it  will  be  a  vain  question  to  ask  whether  or  no  God  can- 
not save  a  dying  man  that  repents  after  a  vicious  life.  For  it  is  true 
God  can  do  it  if  He  please,  and  He  '  can  raise  children  to  Abraham 
out  of  the  stones*,'  and  He  can  make  ten  thousand  worlds  if  He  sees 
good ;  and  He  can  do  what  He  list,  and  He  can  save  an  ill-Uving 
man  though  He  never  repent  at  all,  so  much  as  upon  his  death-bed ; 
all  this  He  can  do.  But  God's  power  is  no  ingredient  into  this 
question;  we  are  never  the  better  that  God  can  do  it  unless  He  also 
will,  and  whether  He  will  or  no  we  are  to  learn  from  Himself,  and 
what  He  hath  declared  to  be  His  will  in  holy  scripture.  Nay,  since 
God  hath  said  that  without  actual  holiness  no  man  shall  see  God^, 
God  by  His  own  will  hath  restrained  His  power :  and  though  absolutely 
He  can  do  all  things,  yet  He  cannot  do  against  His  own  word.  And 
indeed  the  rewards  of  heaven  are  so  great  and  glorious,  and  Christ's 
'  burden  is  so  light.  His  yoke  is  so  easy  8^,'  that  it  is  a  shameless  im- 
pudence to  expect  so  great  glories  at  a  less  rate  than  so  little  a 
service,  at  a  lower  rate  than  a  holy  life.  It  cost  the  eternal  Son  of 
God  His  Ufe's  blood  to  obtain  heaven  for  us  upon  that  condition; 
and  who  then  shall  die  again  for  us,  to  get  heaven  for  us  upon  easier 
conditions  ?  What  would  you  do  if  God  should  command  you  to 
kill  your  eldest  son,  or  to  work  in  the  mines  for  a  thousand  years 

«  [Tit.  ii.  11— 3.  J  *  [Mart.,  lib.  iL  ep.  64.] 
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together^  or  to  fast  all  thy  life-time  with  bread  and  water  7  were  not 
heaven  a  great  bargain  even  after  all  this  P  and  when  God  requires 
nothing  of  us  but  to  live  soberly,  justly,  and  godly,  which  very  things 
of  themselves  to  man  are  a  very  great  felicity  and  necessary  to  his 
present  well-being**,  shall  we  think  this  to  be  a  load  and  an  unsuffer- 
able  burden,  and  that  heaven  is  so  little  a  purchase  at  that  price,  that 
God  in  mere  justice  will  take  a  death-bed  sigh  or  groan,  and  a  few 
unprofitable  tears  and  promises,  in  exchange  for  all  our  duty?  Strange 
it  should  be  so ;  but  stranger  that  any  man  should  rely  upon  such  a 
vanity,  when  from  God's  word  he  hath  nothing  to  warrant  such  a 
confidence.  But  these  men  do  hke  the  tyrant  Dionysius',  who  stole 
from  Apollo  his  golden  cloak,  and  gave  him  a  doak  of  Arcadian 
homespun,  saying  that  this  was  lighter  in  summer,  and  warmer  in 
winter :  these  men  sacrilegiously  rob  God  of  the  service  of  all  their 
golden  days,  and  serve  Him  in  their  hoary  head,  in  their  furs  and 
grave-clothes,  and  pretend  that  this  late  service  is  more  agreeable  to 
the  divine  mercy  on  one  side,  and  human  infirmity  on  the  other,  and 
so  dispute  themselves  into  an  irrecoverable  condition;  having  no 
other  ground  to  rely  upon  a  death-bed  or  late-begun  repentance,  but 
because  they  resolve  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin,  and  for  heaven, 
they  will  put  that  to  the  venture  of  an  after-game.  These  men  sow 
in  the  flesh,  and  would  reap  in  the  Spirit :  live  to  the  devil,  and  die 
to  God ;  and  therefore  it  is  but  just  in  God  that  their  hopes  should 
be  desperate,  and  their  craft  be  folly,  and  their  condition  oe  the  un- 
expected, unfeared  inheritance  of  an  eternal  sorrow. 

III.  Lastly ;  our  last  enquiry  is  into  the  time,  the  last  or  latest 
time  of  beginning  our  repentance.  Must  a  man  repent  a  year,  or 
two,  or  seven  years,  or  ten,  or  twenty,  before  his  death  ?  or  what  is 
the  last  period  after  which  all  repentance  will  be  untimely  and  in- 
effectual ?    To  this  captious  question  I  have  many  things  to  oppose. 

1.  We  have  entered  into  covenant  with  God  to  serve  Him  from 
the  day  of  our  baptism  to  the  day  of  our  death.  He  hath  "  sworn 
this  oath  to  us,  that  He  would  grant  unto  us  that  we,  being  delivered 
from  fear  of  our  enemies,  might  serve  Him  without  fear,  in  holiness 
and  righteousness  before  Him,  all  the  days  of  our  life>^.''  Now  al- 
though God  will  not  7^9  dvOpayirCvti^  kolL  Koivfj^  iiaBevfCas  lirikavOi' 
v€<rOai\  *  forget  our  iuJBnnities,'  but  pass  by  the  weaknesses  of  an 
honest,  a  watchful,  and  industrious  person;  yet  the  covenant  He 
makes  with  us  is  from  the  day  of  our  first  voluntary  profession  to  our 
grave,  and  according  as  we  by  sins  retire  from  our  first  undertaking, 
80  our  condition  is  insecure ;  there  is  no  other  covenant  made  with 
us,  no  new  beginnings  of  another  period ;  but  if  we  be  returned,  and 
sin  be  cancelled,  and  grace  be  actually  obtained,  then  we  are  in  the 

h  [See  *  Life  of  Christ,'  part  iil  sect  '  [Vide  Diod.   Sic,  lib.  xiii.  cap.  24 

13.  disc.  15.]  fin.  p.  561.— Compare  *  Life  of  Christ,* 
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first  condition  of  pardon :  but  because  it  is  uncertain  when  a  man 
can  have  mastered  his  vices^  and  obtained  the  graces^  therefore  no 
man  can  tell  any  set  time  when  he  must  begin. 

2.  Scripture^  describing  the  duty  of  repenting  sinners^  names  no 
other  time  but  '  to-day :'  "  to-day  if  ye  will  hear  His  voice,  harden 
not  your  hearts/' 

8.  The  duty  of  a  Christian  is  described  in  scripture  to  be  such  as 
requires  length  of  time,  and  a  continued  industry.  "  Let  us  run  with 
patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  us"  ;"  and,  "  consider  Him  that 
endured  such  contradiction  of  sinners  against  Himself,  lest  ye  be 
wearied  and  faint  in  your  minds™."  So  great  a  preparation  is  not 
for  the  agony  and  contention  of  an  hour,  or  a  day,  or  a  week,  but 
for  the  whole  life  of  a  Christian,  or  for  great  parts  of  its  abode. 

4.  There  is  a  certain  period  and  time  set  for  our  repentance,  and 
beyond  that  all  our  industry  is  ineffectual.  There  is  a  '  day  of  visita- 
tion,' 'our  own  day :'  and  there  is  'a  day  of  visitation'  that  is  *  God's 
day.'  Tliis  appeared  in  the  case  of  Jerusalem :  "  0  Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem,  if  thou  hadst  known  the  time  of  thy  visitation,  at  least  in 
this  thv  day."  Well,  they  neglected  it;  and  then  there  was  a  time 
of  God's  visitation,  which  was  '  His  day,'  called  in  scripture  "  the 
day  of  the  Lord ;"  and  because  they  had  neglected  their  own  day, 
they  fell  into  inevitable  ruin;  no  repentance  could  have  prevented 
their  final  ruin.  And  this  which  was  true  in  a  nation,  is  also  clearly 
affirmed  true  in  the  case  of  single  persons.  *'  Look  diligently  lest 
any  fail  of  the  grace  of  God ;  lest  there  be  any  person  among  you 
as  Esau,  who  sold  his  birth-right,  and  afterward  when  he  would  have 
inherited  the  blessing  he  was  rejected,  for  he  found  no  place  for  hia 
repentance,  though  he  sought  it  carefully  with  tears"."  Esau  had 
time  enough  to  repent  his  bargain  as  long  as  he  lived;  he  wept 
sorely  for  his  folly,  and  carefulness  sat  heavy  upon  his  soul ;  and  yet 
he  was  not  heard,  nor  his  repentance  accepted;  for  the  time  was 
past.  And  '  take  heed,'  saith  the  apostle,  lest  it  come  t6  pass  to  any 
of  you  to  be  in  the  same  case.  Now  if  ever  there  be  a  time,  in  which 
repentance  is  too  late,  it  must  be  the  time  of  our  death-bed,  and  the 
last  time  of  our  life.  And  after  a  man  is  fallen  into  the  displeasure 
of  almighty  God,  the  longer  he  Ues  in  his  sin  without  repentance 
and  emendation,  the  greater  is  his  danger,  and  the  more  of  his 
allowed  time  is  spent ;  and  no  man  can  antecedently,  or  beforehand,  be 
sure  that  the  time  of  his  repentance  is  not  past ;  and  those  who  neg- 
lect the  call  of  God,  and  refuse  to  hear  Him  call  in  the  day  of  grace, 
God  "  will  laugh  at  them  when  their  calamity  comes ;  . .  they  shall 
call,  and  the  Lord  shall  not  hear  them®."  And  tliis  was  the  case  of 
the  five  foolish  virgins,  when  the  arrest  of  death  surprised  them  : 
they  discovered  their  want  of  oil,  they  were  troubled  at  it ;  they  beg- 
ged oil,  they  were  refused;  they  did  something  towards  the  procur- 
ing of  the  oil  of  grace,  for  they  went  out  to  buy  oil ;  and  jrfter  all 

"  f  Heb.  xu.  1,  8.]  »  [Heb.  xil  15,  &c.]  o  [Prov.  I  26,  8.] 
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this  stir  the  bridegroom  came  before  they  had  finished  their  jour- 
ney, and  they  were  shut  out  firom  the  communion  of  the  bride- 
groom's joys. 

Tlierefore  concerning  the  time  of  beginning  to  repent  no  man  is 
certain  but  he  that  hath  done  his  work.  Mortem  venientem  nemo 
hilaris  excipit  nisi  qui  se  ad  eam  diu  composuerat,  said  SenecaP :  '  he 
only  dies  cheerfully,  who  stood  waiting  for  death  in  a  ready  dress  of 
a  long  preceding  preparation.'  He  that  repents  to-day,  repents  late 
enough  that  he  did  not  begin  yesterday ;  but  he  that  puts  it  off  till 
to-morrow  is  vain  and  miserable. 

hodie  jam  vivere,  PoBtume,  serum  est : 

Ille  sapiti  quisquis,  Postume,  vixit  heri  4. 

Well ;  but  what  will  you  have  a  man  do  that  hath  lived  wickedly, 
and  is  now  cast  upon  nis  death-bed  P  shall  this  man  despair,  and 
neglect  all  the  actions  of  piety  and  the  instruments  of  restitution  in 
his  sickness  ?  No,  God  forbid :  let  him  do  what  he  can  then,  it  is 
certain  it  will  be  little  enough ;  for  all  those  short  gleams  of  piety 
and  flashes  of  lightning  will  help  towards  the  alleviating  some  degrees 
of  misery ;  and  if  the  man  recovers,  they  are  good  beginnings  of  a  re- 
newed piety :  and  Ahab's  tears  and  humiliation,  though  it  went  no 
further,  had  a  proportion  of  a  reward,  though  nothing  to  the  por- 
tions of  eternity.  So  that  he  that  says  it  is  every  day  necessary  to 
repent,  cannot  be  supposed  to  discourage  the  piety  of  any  day ;  a 
death-bed  piety,  when  things  are  come  to  that  sad  condition,  may 
have  many  good  purposes ;  therefore  even  then  neglect  nothing  that 
can  be  done. — Well;  but  shall  such  persons  despair  of  salvation? 
To  them  I  shall  only  return  this :  that  they  are  to  consider  the  con- 
ditions which  on  one  side  God  requires  of  us ;  and  on  the  other  side, 
whether  they  have  done  accordingly.  Let  them  consider  upon  what 
terms  God  hath  promised  salvation,  and  whether  they  have  made 
themselves  capable  by  performing  their  part  of  the  obligation.  If 
they  have  not,  I  must  tell  them  that  not  to  hope  where  God  hath 
made  no  promise,  is  not  the  sin  of  despair,  but  the  misery  of  despair. 
A  man  hath  no  grouud  to  hope  that  ever  he  shall  be  made  an  angel, 
and  yet  that  not  hoping  is  not  to  be  called  despair ;  and  no  man  can 
hope  for  heaven  without  repentance,  and  for  such  a  man  to  despair, 
is  not  the  sin  but  the  misery.  If  such  persons  have  a  promise  of 
heaven,  let  them  shew  it,  and  hope  it,  and  enjoy  it :  if  they  have 
no  promise,  they  must  thank  themselves  for  bringing  themselves  into 
a  condition  without  the  covenant,  without  a  promise,  hopeless  and 
miserable. 

But  yvill  not  trusting  in  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ  save  such  a 
man  ?  For  that  we  must  be  tried  by  the  word  of  God,  in  which 
there  is  no  contract  at  all  made  with  a  dying  person,  that  hath  lived  in 

f  Ep.  XXX.  [torn.  ii.  p.  115.]  <  Mart  [lib.  v.  ep.  59.] 
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Bame  a  Christian,  in  practice  a  heathen :  and  we  shall  dishononr  the 
sufferings  and  redemption  of  our  blessed  Saviour  if  we  make  them 
to  be  an  umbrella  to  shelter  our  impious  and  ungodly  living.  But 
that  no  such  person  may  after  a  wicked  life  repose  himself  in  his 
death-bed  upon  Christ's  merits,  observe  but  these  two  places  of 
scripture ;  "  Our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who  gave  Himself  for  us," 
— what  to  do  ?  that  we  might  live  as  we  list,  and  hope  to  be  saved  by 
His  merits  ?  no ;  but  "  that  He  might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity, 
and  purify  to  Himself  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good  works :  these 
things  speak  and  exhort,"  saith  St.  Paul'.  But  more  plainly  yet  in 
St.  Peter* ;  "  Christ  bare  our  sins  in  His  own  body  on  the  tree," — to 
what  end  ?  "  that  we  being  dead  unto  sin  should  five  unto  righteous- 
ness." Since  therefore  our  living  a  holy  life  is  the  end  of  Christ's 
dying  that  sad  and  holy  death  for  us,  he  that  trusts  on  it  to  evil 
purposes  and  to  excuse  his  vicious  life,  does  as  much  as  lies  in  him 
make  void  the  verv  purpose  and  design  of  Christ's  passion,  and  dis- 
honours the  blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant ;  which  covenant  waa 
confirmed  by  the  blood  of  Christ;  but,  as  it  brought  peace  from 
God,  so  it  requires  a  holy  life  from  us^ 

But  why  not  we  be  saved,  as  well  as  the  thief"  upon  the  cross  ? 
Even  because  our  case  is  nothing  like.  When  Christ  dies  once  more 
for  us,  we  may  look  for  such  another  instance ;  not  till  then.  But 
this  thief  did  but  then  come  to  Christ,  he  knew  Him  not  before ;  and 
his  case  was  as  if  a  Turk  or  heathen  should  be  converted  to  Christi- 
anity, and  be  baptized,  and  enter  newly  into  the  covenant  upon  his 
death-bed ;  then  God  pardons  all  his  sins.  And  so  God  does  to 
christians  when  they  are  baptized,  or  first  give  up  their  names  to 
Christ  by  a  voluntaiy  confirmation  of  their  baptismal  vow ;  but  when 
they  have  once  entered  into  the  covenant,  they  must  perform  what 
they  promise,  and  to  what  they  are  obliged.  The  thief  had  made 
no  contract  with  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  therefore  failed  of  none ; 
only  the  defailances  of  the  state  of  ignorance  Christ  paid  for  at  the 
thief's  admission ;  but  we  that  have  made  a  covenant  with  God  in 
baptism,  and  failed  of  it  all  our  days,  and  then  return  at  '  night, 
when  we  cannot  workV  have  nothing  to  plead  for  ourselves ;  be- 
cause we  have  made  all  that  to  be  useless  to  us  which  God  with  so 
much  mercy  and  miraculous  wisdom  gave  us  to  secure  our  interest 
and  hopes  of  heaven. 

And  therefore  let  no  christian  man  who  hath  covenanted  with 
God  to  give  Him  the  service  of  his  life,  think  that  God  will  be  an- 
swered with  the  sighs  and  prayers  of  a  dying  man ;  for  all  that  great 
obUgation  wliich  lies  upon  us  cannot  be  transacted  in  an  instant, 

'  [Tit  ii.  14.]  «  [See  a  passage  from  St  Augustin, 

•  [1  Pet  ii.  24.]  in  Decret  dist  vii.,  quoted  in  'Life  of 

»  See  Life  of  Jesus,  Disc,  of  Repent-  Christ,*  as  in   preceding  note ;   p.    356, 

ance.  [part   ii  sect  12.  disc.  9. — Also  note  f.] 

'  Rule  of  Holy  Dying/  chap.  !▼.  sect.  6.]  *  [John  ix.  4.] 
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when  we  have  loaded  our  souls  with  sin,  and  made  them  empty  of 
virtue ;  we  cannot  so  soon  grow  up  to  '  a  perfect  man  in  Christ 
Jesus*  j'  (nfb€v  tQv  fieyaXav  &<f>va}  yiv^Tox^.  You  cannot  have  an 
apple  or  a  cherry,  but  you  must  stay  its  proper  periods,  and  let  it 
blossom  and  knot,  and  grow  and  ripen ;  ''  and  in  due  season  we  shall 
reap,  if  we  faint  not*,"  saith  the  apostle :  far  much  less  may  we 
expect  that  the  fruits  of  repentance,  and  the  issues  and  degrees  of 
holiness,  shall  be  gathered  in  a  few  days  or  hours.  Tv(i\ir\s  V  Ar- 
Opiairov  KapTTov  Oikfis  oirro)  hi  dkCyov  Koi  €viC((X(t>9  KTrjcaa-OaL,  You 
must  not  expect  such  fruits  in  a  little  time,  nor  with  little  labour. 

Suffer  therefore  not  yourselves  to  be  deceived  by  false  principles 
and  vain  confidences :  for  no  man  can  in  a  moment  root  out  the 
long-contracted  habits  of  vice,  nor  upon  his  death-bed  make  use  of 
all  that  variety  of  preventing,  accompanying,  and  persevering  grace, 
which  God  gave  to  man  in  mercy,  because  man  would  need  it  aU, 
because  without  it  he  could  not  be  saved ;  nor  upon  his  death-bed 
can  he  exercise  the  duty  of  mortification,  nor  cure  his  drunkenness 
then  nor  his  lust  by  any  act  of  christian  discipline,  nor  run  with  pa- 
tience, nor  '  resist  unto  blood/  nor  *  endure  with  long-sufferance :' 
but  he  can  pray,  and  groan,  and  call  to  God,  and  resolve  to  live  well 
when  he  is  dying;  but  this  is  but  just  as  the  nobles  of  Xerxes,  when 
in  a  storm  they  were  to  lighten  the  ship  to  preserve  their  king^s  life, 
they  did  irpocrKwiovrfs  iKirqbifiv  is  rrjv  Oakaa-a-av^  they  'did  their 
obeisance,  and  leaped  into  the  sea:'  so  I  fear  do  these  men  pray, 
and  mourn,  and  worship,  and  so  leap  overboard  into  an  ocean  of 
eternal  and  intolerable  calamity;  from  which  God  deliver  us,  and  all 
faithful  people. 

Hunc  Yolo,  laudari  qui  sine  morte  potest  ^ 

Vivere  quod  propero  pauper,  nee  inutilis  annis. 

Da  veniam ;  properat  virere  nemo  satia. 
Difierat  hoc  patrios  optat  qui  yincere  census, 

Atriaque  inuuodicis  arctat  imaginibus''. 

«  [Eph.  iv.  13  ;  Coloss.  i.  28.]  •  [Herod.  Uran.  cxviii.J 

7  Arrian.  [Epict,  lib. i.  cap.  15.  p.  63.1         *  [Mart,  lib.  i.  ep.  9.  lin.  6.] 

•  [Gal.  VL  9.]  «  [Id.,  Ub.  iL  ep.  90.  Un  3.] 


SERMON  VII. 

THE  DECEITFULNESS  OP  THE  HEART. 


Jeremy  xvti.  9. 

The  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  desperately  mcked;  who 

can  know  it  ? 

Folly  and  subtilty  divide  the  greatest  part  of  mankind,  and  there 
is  no  other  difference  but  this,  that  some  are  crafty  enough  to  de- 
ceive, others  foolish  enough  to  be  cozened  and  abused ;  ana  yet  the 
scales  also  turn,  for  they  that  are  the  most  crafty  to  cozen  others  are 
the  veriest  fools,  and  most  of  all  abused  themselves.  They  rob  their 
neighbour  of  his  money,  and  lose  their  own  innocency ;  they  disturb 
his  rest,  and  vex  their  own  conscience ;  they  throw  him  into  prison, 
and  themselves  into  hell ;  they  make  poverty  to  be  their  brother's 
portion,  and  damnation  to  be  their  own.  Man  entered  into  the 
world  first  alone ;  but  as  soon  as  he  met  with  one  companion,  he  met 
with  three  to  cozen  him:  the  serpent,  and  Eve,  and  himself,  all 
joined,  first  to  make  him  a  fool  and  to  deceive  him,  and  then  to  make 
nim  miserable.  But  he  first  cozened  himself,  giving  himself  up  to 
believe  a  lie;  and  being  desirous  to  listen  to  the  whispers  of  a 
tempting  spirit,  he  sinned  before  he  fell ;  that  is,  he  had  within  him 
a  false  understanding,  and  a  depraved  will:  and  these  were  the 
parents  of  his  disobedience,  and  this  was  the  parent  of  his  infelicity, 
and  a  great  occasion  of  ours.  And  then  it  was  that  he  entered,  for 
himself  and  his  posterity,  into  the  condition  of  an  ignorant,  cre- 
dulous, easy,  wiflul,  passionate,  and  impotent  person;  apt  to  be 
abused,  and  so  loving  to  have  it  so  that  if  nobody  else  wiU  abuse 
him  he  will  be  sure  to  abuse  himself;  by  ignorance  and  evil  princi- 
ples being  open  to  an  enemy,  and  by  wilfulness  and  sensuality  doing 
to  himself  tne  most  unpardonable  injuries  in  the  whole  world.  So 
that  the  condition  of  man  in  the  rudenesses  and  first  lines  of  its  visage 
seems  very  miserable,  deformed,  and  accursed®. 

For  a  man  is  helpless  and  vain ;  of  a  condition  so  exposed  to  ca- 
lamity, that  a  raisin**  is  able  to  kill  him;  any  trooper  out  of  the 

•  [See  vol.  viL  p.  888.]  Anacreon  ;  Plin.  Nat  hist  viL  5. — VaL 

'  [The    allusion   is    to   the    case  of     Max.  ix.  12.  §  8.] 
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Egyptian  army,  a  fly  can  do  it,  when  it  goes  on  God's  errand ;  the 
most  contemptible  accident  can  destroy  him,  the  smallest  chance 
affirigat  him,  every  future  contingency,  when  but  considered  as  pos- 
sible, can  amaze  him ;  and  he  is  encompassed  with  potent  and  ma- 
licious enemies,  subtle  and  implacable.  What  shall  this  poor  helpless 
thing  do  ?  trust  in  God  ?  Him  he  hath  offended,  and  he  fears  Him 
as  an  enemy ;  and  God  knows  if  we  look  only  on  ourselves  and  on 
our  own  demerits,  we  have  too  much  reason  so  to  do.  Shall  he  rely 
upon  princes?  God  help  poor  kings;  they  rely  upon  their  subjects, 
they  fight  with  their  swords,  levy  forces  with  their  money,  consult 
with  their  counsels,  hear  with  their  ears,  and  are  strong  only  in  their 
union,  and  many  times  they  use  all  these  things  against  them ;  but 
however,  they  can  do  nothing  without  them  while  they  live,  and  yet 
if  ever  they  can  die  they  are  not  to  be  trusted  to.  !Now  kings  and 
princes  die  so  sadly  and  notoriously  that  it  was  used  for  a  proverb  in 
holy  scripture,  "Ye  shall  die  like  men,  and  fall  like  one  of  the 

Erinces*.     "Who  then  shall  we  trust  in?  in  our  friend?    Poor  man! 
e  may  help  thee  in  one  thing,  and  need  thee  in  ten;  he  may  pull 
thee  out  of  the  ditch,  and  his  foot  may  slip  and  fall  into  it  himself; 
he  gives  thee  counsel  to  choose  a  wife,  and  himself  is  to  seek  how 
prudently  to  choose  his  religion ;  he  counsels  thee  to  abstain  from  a 
duel,  and  yet  slays  his  own  soul  with  drinking ;  like  a  person  void  of 
all  understanding,  he  is  willing  enough  to  preserve  thy  interest,  and 
is  very  careless  of  his  own ;  for  he  does  highly  despise  to  betray  or  to 
be  false  to  thee,  and  in  the  mean  time  is  not  his  own  friend,  and  is 
false  to  God ;  and  then  his  friendship  may  be  useful  to  thee  in  some 
circumstances  of  fortune,  but  no  security  to  thy  condition.    But  what 
then  ?  shall  we  rely  upon  our  patron,  like  the  Eoman  clients,  who 
waited  hourly  upon  their  persons,  and  daily  upon  their  baskets,  and 
nightly  upon  their  lusts,  and  married  their  friendships,  and  con- 
tracted also  their  hatred  and  quarrels?    This  is  a  confidence  will 
deceive  us:    for  they  may  lay   us  by,  justly  or  unjustiy;    they 
may  grow  weary  of  doing  benefits,  or  their  fortunes  may  change; 
or  they  may  be  charitable  in  their  gifts,  and  burdensome  in  their 
offices;  able  to  feed  you,  but  unable  to  counsel  you;  or  your  need 
may  be  longer  than  their  kindnesses,  or  such  in  which  they  can 
give  you  no  assistance:   and  indeed  generally  it  is  so,  in  all  the 
mstances  of  men.     We  have  a  friend  that  is  wise ;  but  I  need  not 
his  counsel,  but  his  meat :  or  my  patron  is  bountiful  in  his  largesses; 
but  I  am  troubled  with  a  sad  spirit,  and  money  andpresents  do  me 
no  more  ease  than  perfumes  do  to  a  broken  arm.     We  seek  life  of  a 
physician  that  dies,  and  go  to  him  for  health  who  cannot  cure  his  own 
breath  or  gout ;  and  so  become  vain  in  our  imaginations,  abused  in 
our  hopes,  restless  in  our  passions,  impatient  in  our  calamity,  unsup- 
ported in  our  need,  exposed  to  enemies,  wandering  and  wild,  without 
counsel,  and  without  remedy.     At  last,  after  the  infatuating  and  de- 

•  [Ps.  IxxxiL  7.] 
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ceiving  all  our  confidences  without,  we  have  nothing  left  us  bat  to 
return  home,  and  dwell  within  ourselves :  for  we  have  a  sufficient 
stock  of  self-love  that  we  may  be  confident  of  our  own  affections ;  we 
may  trust  ourselves  surely ;  for  what  we  want  in  skill  we  shall  make 
up  in  diligence,  and  our  industry  shall  supply  the  want  of  other  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  no  man  understands  my  own  case  so  well  as  I  do 
myself,  and  no  man  will  judge  so  faithfully  as  I  shall  do  for  myself ;  for 
I  am  most  concerned  not  to  abuse  myself ;  and  if  I  do,  I  shall  be  the 
loser,  and  therefore  may  best  rely  upon  myself.  Alas,  and  God  help 
us  !  we  shall  find  it  to  be  no  such  matter :  for  we  neither  love  our- 
selves well,  nor  understand  our  own  case ;  we  are  partial  in  our  own 
questions,  deceived  in  our  sentences,  carelesis  of  our  interests,  and  the 
most  false,  perfidious  creatures  to  ourselves  in  the  whole  world :  even 
the  "heart  of  a  man,"  a  man's  own  heart,  "is  deceitful  above  all 
things,  and  desperately  wicked;  who  can  know  it?"  and  who  can 
choose  but  know  it  ? 

And  there  is  no  greater  argument  of  the  deceitfulness  of  our  hearts 
than  this,  that  no  man  can  know  it  all ;  it  cozens  us  in  the  very 
number  of  its  cozenage.  But  yet  we  can  reduce  it  all  to  two  heads. 
We  say  concerning  a  palse  man.  Trust  him  not,  for  he  will  deceive 
you;  and  we  say  concerning  a  weak  and  broken  staff.  Lean  not 
upon  it,  for  that  will  also  deceive  you.  The  man  deceives  because 
he  is  false,  and  the  staff  because  it  is  weak ;  and  the  heart,  because 
it  is  both,  so  that  it  is  "deceitful  above  all  things;''  that  is,  failing 
and  disabled  to  support  us  in  many  things,  but  in  other  things  where 
it  can,  it  is  false  and  "  desperately  wicked." 

The  FiEST  sort  of  deceitfubiess  is  its  calamity,  and  the  second  is 
its  iniquity ;  and  that  is  the  worse  calamity  of  the  two. 

I.  1.  The  heart  is  deceitful  in  its  strength;  and  when  we  have 
the  growth  of  a  man,  we  have  the  weaknesses  of  a  child :  nay,  more 
yet,  and  it  is  a  sad  consideration,  the  more  we  are  in  age,  the  weaker 
in  our  courage.  It  appears  in  the  heats  and  forwardnesses  of  new 
converts,  which  are  like  to  the  great  emissions  of  lightning,  or  like 
huge  fires,  which  flame  and  bum  without  measure,  even  all  that  they 
can ;  till  from  flames  they  descend  to  still  fires,  from  thence  to  smoke, 
from  smoke  to  embers,  from  thence  to  ashes ;  cold  and  pale,  like 
ghosts,  or  the  fantastic  images  of  death.  And  the  primitive  church 
were  zealous  in  their  religion  up  to  the  degree  of  cherubins,  and 
would  run  as  greedily  to  the  sword  of  the  hangman,  to  die  for  the 
cause  of  God,  as  we  ao  now  to  the  greatest  joy  and  entertainment  of 
a  christian  spirit,  even  to  the  receiving  of  the  holy  sacrament.  A  man 
would  think  it  reasonable  that  the  first  infancy  of  Christianity  should, 
according  to  the  nature  of  first  beginnings,  have  been  remiss,  gentle, 
and  unactive ;  and  that  according  as  the  object  or  evidence  of  faith 
grew,  which  in  every  age  hath  a  great  degree  of  argument  superadded 
to  its  confirmation,  so  should  the  habit  also  and  the  grace ;  the  longer 
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it  lasts^  and  the  more  objections  it  runs  through^  it  still  should  shew 
a  brighter  and  more  certain  light  to  discover  the  divinity  of  its  prin- 
ciple; and  that  after  the  more  examples^  and  new  accidents  and 
strangenesses  of  providence^  and  daily  experience^  and  the  multitude 
of  miracles^  still  the  Christian  should  grow  more  certain  in  his  faith, 
more  refreshed  in  his  hope^  and  warm  in  his  charity ;  the  very  nature 
of  these  graces  increasing  and  swelling  upon  the  very  nourishment 
of  experience  and  the  multiplication  of  their  own  acts.  And  yet  be- 
cause the  heart  of  man  is  false,  it  suffers  the  fires  of  the  altar  to  go 
out,  and  the  flames  lessen  by  the  multitude  of  fuel.  But  indeed  it 
is  because  we  put  on  strange  fire,  and  put  out  the  fire  upon  our 
hearths  by  letting  in  a  glaring  sun-beam,  the  fire  of  lust,  or  the 
heats  of  an  angry  spirit,  to  quench  the  fires  of  God^,  and  suppress 
the  sweet  cloud  of  incense.  The  heart  of  man  hath  not  strength 
enough  to  think  one  good  thought  of  itself;  it  cannot  command  its 
own  attention  to  a  prayer  of  ten  lines  long,  but  before  its  end  it 
shall  wander  after  something  that  is  to  no  purpose ;  and  no  wonder 
then  that  it  grows  weary  of  a  holy  religion,  whidi  consists  of  so  many 
parts  as  make  the  business  of  a  whole  life.  And  there  is  no  great^ 
argument^  in  the  world  of  our  spiritual  weakness,  and  falseness  of 
our  hearts  in  the  matters  of  religion,  than  the  backwardness  which 
most  men  have  always,  and  all  men  have  sometimes,  to  say  their 
prayers ;  so  weary  of  their  length,  so  glad  when  they  are  done,  so 
witty  to  excuse  and  frustrate  an  opportunity :  and  yet  there  is  no 
manner  of  trouble  in  the  duty,  no  weariness  of  bones,  no  violent 
labours;  nothing  but  begging  a  blessing,  and  receiving  it;  nothing 
but  doing  ourselves  the  greatest  honour  of  speaking  to  the  greatest 
person  and  greatest  King  of  the  world :  and  that  we  should  be  un- 
willing to  do  this,  so  unable  to  continue  in  it,  so  backward  to  return 
to  it,  so  without  gust  and  relish  in  the  doing  it,  can  have  no  visible 
reason  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  but  something  within  us,  a  strange 
sickness  in  the  heart,  a  spiritual  nauseating  or  loathing  of  Manna, 
something  that  hath  no  name ;  but  we  are  sure  it  comes  from  a  weak, 
a  faint,  and  false  heart. 

And  yet  this  weak  heart  is  strong  in  passions,  violent  in  desires, 
unresistable  in  its  appetites,  impatient  in  its  lust,  furious  in  anger : 
here  are  strengths  enough,  one  should  think.  But  so  have  I  seen  a 
man  in  a  fever,  sick  and  distempered,  unable  to  walk,  less  able  to 
speak  sense  or  to  do  an  act  of  counsel ;  and  yet  when  his  fever  hath 
boiled  up  to  a  delirium,  he  was  strong  enough  to  beat  his  nurse- 
keeper  and  his  doctor  too,  and  to  resist  the  loving  violence  of  all  his 
friends,  who  would  fain  bind  him  down  to  reason  and  his  bed ;  and 

^  [Others  have  inverted  this  illustra-  the  aun  from  that  of  a  culinary  fire,  which 

tion.  "  Anger,"  says  Barrow,  serm.  xxviL  putteth  that  out,  as  the  sun-beama  do 

"  is  an  intemperate  heat,  love  hath  a  pure  extinguish  a  culinary  fire."  j 

warmth  quite  of  another  nature;  as  natu-  ^  [Compare  '  Holy  Lining,'  chap.  ir. 

ral  heat  is  from  a  fever;  or  as  the  heat  of  sect.  7.  imL  ;  vol.  iii.  p.  175.] 
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yet  we  still  say,  he  is  weak,  and  sick  to  death ;  $4\<o  yap  cTvai  r6vovs 
kv  (TiifiaTL,  dXX'  0)9  vyiaLvovTiy  its  hBkovvri  •  for  these  strengths  of 
madness  are  not  health,  but  furiousness  and  disease ;  ovk  eicri  t6voi,, 
&XXa  iiTovCa  Irtpov  tp6ttov^,  'it  is  weakness  another  way:'  and  so 
are  the  strengths  of  a  man's  heart ;  they  are  fetters  and  manacles ; 
strong,  but  they  are  the  cordage  of  imprisonment ;  so  strong  that  the 
heart  is  not  able  to  stir.  And  yet  it  cannot  but  be  a  huge  sadness 
that  the  heart  shall  pursue  a  temporal  interest  with  wit  and  dihgence 
and  an  imwearied  industry,  and  shall  not  have  strength  enough,  in  a 
matter  that  concerns  its  eternal  interest,  to  answer  one  objection,  to 
resist  one  assault,  to  defeat  one  art  of  the  devil ;  but  shall  certainly 
and  infaUibly  fall  whenever  it  is  tempted  to  a  pleasure. 

This  if  it  be  examined  will  prove  to  be  a  deceit  indeed,  a  pretence, 
rather  than  true  upon  a  just  cause ;  that  is,  it  is  not  a  natural  but  a 
moral  and  a  vicious  weakness ;  and  we  may  try  it  in  one  or  two 
famiUar  instances.  One  of  the  great '  strengths,'  shall  I  call  it  ?  or 
weaknesses  of  the  heart,  is  that  it  is  strong,  violent  and  passionate  in 
its  lusts,  and  weak  and  deceitful  to  resist  any.  Tell  the  tempted 
person  that  if  he  act  his  lust  he  dishonours  his  body,  makes  himself 
a  servant  to  folly,  and  one  flesh  with  a  harlot ;  he  '  defiles  the  tem- 
ple of  God,'  and  him  that  defiles  a  temple  '  will  God  destroy^*'  tell 
him  that  the  angels,  who  love  to  be  present  in  the  nastiness  and  filth 
of  prisons  that  they  may  comfort  and  assist  chaste  souls  and  holy 
persons  there  abiding,  yet  they  are  impatient  to  behold  or  come  near 
the  filthiness  of  a  lustful  person ;  teU  him  that  this  sin  is  so  ugly, 
that  the  devils,  who  are  spirits,  yet  they  delight  to  counterfeit  the 
acting  of  this  crime',  and  descend  unto  the  daughters  or  sons  of  men 
that  they  may  rather  lose  their  natures  than  not  help  to  set  a  lust 
forward ;  tell  them  these  and  ten  thousand  things  more ;  you  move 
them  no  more  than  if  you  should  read  one  of  Tull/s  orations  to  a 
mule :  for  the  truth  is  they  have  no  power  to  resist  it,  much  less  to 
master  it ;  their  heart  fails  them  when  they  meet  their  mistress,  and 
they  are  driven  like  a  fool  to  the  stocks,  or  a  bull  to  the  slaughter- 
house"*. And  yet  their  heart  deceives  them ;  not  because  it  cannot 
resist  the  temptation,  but  because  it  will  not  go  about  it :  for  it  is 
certain,  the  heart  can  if  it  list.  For  let  a  boy  enter  into  your  cham- 
ber of  pleasure,  and  discover  your  folly,  either  your  lust  disbands,  or 
your  shame  hides  it;  you  will  not,  you  dare  not,  do  it  before  a 
stranger  boy :  and  yet  that  you  dare  do  it  before  the  eyes  of  the  all- 
seeing  God,  is  impudence  and  foUy,  and  a  great  conviction  of  the 
vanity  of  your  pretence,  and  the  falseness  of  your  heart.  If  thou 
beest  a  man  given  to  thy  appetite,  and  thou  lovest  a  pleasant  morsel 
as  thy  life,  do  not  declaim  against  the  precepts  of  temperance  as 
impossible  :  try  this  once ;  abstain  fi*om  that  draught,  or  that  dish. 
I  cannot.    No  ?    Give  this  man  a  great  blow  on  the  face,  or  tempt 

1  Arrian.  [Epict,  lib.  il  cap.  15.  p.  172.]  '  [Compare  vol.  iu.  p.  57.1 

»  [1  Cor.  iii.  17.]  «»  [Prov.  vii.  22.] 
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him  with  twenty  pounds  and  he  shall  fast  from  morning  till  night, 
and  then  feast  himself  with  your  money,  and  plain  wholesome  meat. 
And  if  chastity  and  temperance  be  so  easy  that  a  man  may  be  brought 
to  either  of  them  with  so  ready  and  easy  instnmients ;  let  us  not 
suffer  our  hearts  to  deceive  us  oy  the  weakness  of  its  pretences  and 
the  strength  of  its  desires ;  for  we  do  more  for  a  boy  than  for  God, 
and  for  twenty  pound  than  heaven  itself. 

But  thus  it  is  in  every  thing  else :  take  a  heretic,  a  rebel,  a  person 
that  hath  an  ill  cause  to  manage ;  what  he  wants  in  the  strength  of 
his  reason,  he  shall  make  it  up  with  diligence ;  and  a  person  that 
hath  right  on  his  side,  is  cold,  indiligent,  lazy,  and  unactive,  trusting 
that  the  goodness  of  his  cause  will  do  it  alone.  But  so  wrong  pre- 
vails, wh3e  evil  persons  are  zealous  in  a  bad  matter,  and  others  are 
remiss  in  a  good;  and  the  same  person  shall  be  very  industrious 
always,  when  he  hath  least  reason  so  to  be.  That's  the  first  particu- 
lar, the  heart  is  deceitful  in  the  managing  of  its  natural  strengths ; 
it  is  naturally  and  physically  strong,  but  morally  weak  and  impotent. 

2.  The  heart  of  man  is  deceitful  in  making  judgment  concerning 
its  own  acts.  It  does  not  know  when  it  is  pleased  or  displeased ;  it 
is  peevish  and  trifling ;  it  would,  and  it  would  not ;  and  it  is  in  many 
cases  impossible  to  know  whether  a  man's  heart  desires  such  a  thing 
or  not.  St.  Ambrose"  hath  an  odd  saying,  Facilius  inveneris  innocen- 
tern  quam  qui  pamitentiam  digne  egerit,  '  it  is  easier  to  find  a  man 
that  Uved  innocently,  than  one  that  hath  truly  repented  him,'  with  a 
grief  and  care  great  according  to  the  merit  of  his  sins.  Now  suppose  a 
man  that  hath  spent  his  younger  years  in  vanity  and  folly,  and  is  by 
the  grace  of  God  apprehensive  of  it,  and  thinks  of  returning  to  sober 
counsels ;  this  man  will  find  his  heart  so  false,  so  subtil  and  fugitive, 
so  secret  and  undiscemible,  that  it  will  be  very  hard  to  discern 
whether  he  repents  or  no.  For  if  he  considers  that  he  hates  sin,  and 
therefore  repents ;  alas !  he  so  hates  it  that  he  dares  not,  if  he  be 
wise,  tempt  liimself  with  an  opportunity  to  act  it ;  for  in  the  midst  of 
that  which  he  calls  hatred  he  hath  so  much  love  left  for  it  that  if  the 
sin  comes  again  and  speaks  him  fair,  he  is  lost  again,  he  kisses  the 
fire,  and  dies  in  its  emoraces.  And  why  else  should  it  be  necessary 
for  us  to  pray  that  *  we  be  not  led  into  temptation/  but  because  we 
hate  the  sin,  and  yet  love  it  too  well ;  we  curse  it,  and  yet  follow  it ; 
we  are  angiy  at  ourselves,  and  yet  cannot  be  without  it ;  we  know  it 
undoes  us,  but  we  think  it  pleasant.  And  when  we  are  to  execute 
the  fierce  anger  of  the  Lord  upon  our  sins,  yet  we  are  kind-hearted, 
and  spare  the  Agag,  the  reigning  sin,  the  splendid  temptation ;  we 
have  some  kindnesses  left  towards  it. 

These  are  but  ill  signs.  How  then  shall  I  know  by  some  infalli- 
ble token  that  I  am  a  true  penitent  ?  what  and  if  I  weep  for  my 
sins  ?  will  you  not  then  give  me  leave  to  conclude  my  heart  right 
with  God,  and  at  enmity  with  sin  ?  It  may  be  so ;  but  there  are  some 

n  [Vid.  De  Poenit.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  10.  §  96.  tora.  il  coL  436.] 
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friends  that  weep  at  parting,  and,  is  not  thy  weeping  a  sorrow  of 
affection  ?  it  is  a  sad  thing  to  part  with  our  long  companion.  Or  it 
may  be  thou  weepest  because  thou  wouldest  have  a  sign  to  cozen  thy- 
self withal ;  for  some  men  are  more  desirous  to  have  a  sign  than  the 
thing  signified;  they  would  do  something  to  shew  their  repentance 
that  themselves  may  believe  themselves  to  be  penitents,  having  no 
reason  from  within  to  believe  so  :  and  I  have  seen  some  persons  weep 
heartily  for  the  loss  of  sixpence,  or  for  the  breaking  of  a  glass,  or  at 
some  trifling  accident ;  and  they  that  do  so  cannot  pretend  to  have 
their  tears  valued  at  a  bigger  rate  than  they  will  confess  their  passion 
to  be  when  they  weep ;  and  are  vexed  for  the  dirtying  of  their  linen, 
or  some  such  trifle  for  which  the  least  passion  is  too  big  an  expense : 
so  that  a  man  cannot  tell  his  own  heart  by  liis  tears,  or  the  truth  of 
his  repentance  by  those  short  gusts  of  sorrow.  How  then  ?  shall  we 
suppose  a  man  to  pray  against  his  sin  ?  So  did  St.  Austin ;  when  in 
his  youth  ^  he  was  tempted  to  lust  and  uncleanness,  he  prayed  against 
it,  and  secretly  desired  that  God  would  not  hear  him ;  for  here  the 
heart  is  cunning  to  deceive  itself.  For  no  man  did  ever  heartily  pray 
against  his  sin  in  the  midst  of  a  temptation  to  it,  if  he  did  in  any 
sense  or  degree  Hsten  to  the  temptation ;  for  to  pray  against  a  sin 
is  to  have  desires  contrary  to  it,  and  that  cannot  consist  with  any 
love  or  any  kindness  to  it.  We  pray  against  it,  and  yet  do  it ;  and 
then  prav  again,  and  do  it  again;  and  we  desire  it,  and  yet  pray 
against  the  desires ;  and  that's  almost  a  contradiction.  Now  because 
no  man  can  be  supposed  to  will  against  his  own  will,  or  choose 
against  his  own  desires ;  it  is  plain  that  we  cannot  know  whether  we 
mean  what  we  say  when  we  pray  against  sin,  but  by  the  event ;  if  we 
never  act  it,  never  entertain  it,  always  resist  it,  ever  fight  against  it, 
and  finally  do  prevail ;  then  at  length  we  may  judge  our  own  heart 
to  have  meant  honestly  in  that  one  particular. 

Nay,  our  heart  is  so  deceitful  in  this  matter  of  repentance,  that  the 
masters  of  spiritual  life  are  fain  to  invent  suppletory  arts  and  strata- 
gems to  secure  the  duty ;  and  we  are  advised  to  mourn,  because  we 
do  not  mourn®;  to  be  sorrowful,  because  we  are  not  sorrowful.  Now 
if  we  be  sorrowful  in  the  first  stage,  how  happens  it  that  we  know  it 
not  ?  is  our  heart  so  secret  to  ourselves  ?  But  if  we  be  not  sorrowful 
in  the  first  period,  how  shall  we  be  so,  or  know  it,  in  the  second 
period  ?  for  we  may  as  well  doubt  concerning  the  sincerity  of  the 
second  or  reflex  act  of  sorrow,  as  of  the  first  and  direct  action ;  and 
therefore  we  may  also  as  well  be  sorrowful  the  third  time  for  want  of 
the  just  measure  or  hearty  meaning  of  the  second  sorrow,  as  be  sor- 
rowful the  second  time  for  want  of  true  sorrow  at  the  first ;  and  so 
on  to  infinite.  And  we  shall  never  be  secure  in  this  artifice  if  we  be 
not  certain  of  our  natural  and  hearty  passion  in  our  direct  and  first 
apprehensions. 

Thus  many  persons  think  themselves  in  a  good  estate,  and  make 

"  [Confess.,  lib.  viii.  cap.  7.  |  17.  torn.  i.  col.  151.]  <>  [p.  386,  above.] 
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no  question  of  their  salvation,  being  confident  only  because  they  are 
confident ;  and  they  are  so,  because  they  are  bidaen  to  be  so ;  and 
yet  they  are  not  confident  at  all,  but  "extremely  timorous  and  fearful. 
How  many  persons  are  there  in  the  world  that  say  they  are  sure  of 
their  salvation,  and  yet  they  dare  not  die  ?  And  if  any  man  pretends 
that  he  is  now  sure  he  shall  be  saved,  and  that  he  cannot  fall  away 
from  grace ;  there  is  no  better  way  to  confute  him  than  by  advising 
him  to  send  for  the  surgeon,  and  bleed  to  death.  For  what  should 
hinder  hinn  f  not  the  sin,  for  it  cannot  take  him  from  God's  favour ; 
not  the  change  of  his  condition,  for  he  says  he  is  sure  to  go  to  a 
better ;  why  does  he  not  then  say,  K^piKa,  like  the  Eoman  gallantsP 
when  they  decreed  to  die?  The  reason  is  plainly  this,  they  say  they 
are  confident,  and  yet  are  extremely  timorous ;  they  profess  to  believe 
that  doctrine,  and  yet  dare  not  trust  it ;  nay,  they  think  they  believe, 
but  they  do  not ;  so  false  is  a  man's  heart,  so  deceived  in  its  own 
acts,  so  great  a  stranger  to  its  own  sentence  and  opinions. 

8.  The  heart  is  deceitful  in  its  own  resolutions  and  purposes ;  for 
many  times  men  make  their  resolutions  only  in  their  understanding, 
not  in  their  wills ;  they  resolve  it  fitting  to  be  done,  not  decree  that 
they  will  do  it ;  and  instead  of  beginning  to  be  reconciled  to  God  by 
the  renewed  and  hearty  purposes  of  holy  living,  they  are  advanced  so 
far  only  as  to  be  convinced  and  apt  to  be  condemned  by  their  own 
sentence. 

But  suppose  our  resolutions  advanced  further,  and  that  our  will 
and  choices  also  are  determined ;  see  how  our  hearts  deceive  us. 

First,  we  resolve  against  those  sins  that  please  us  not,  or  where 
temptation  is  not  present,  and  think,  by  an  over-acted  zeal  against 
some  sins,  to  get  an  indulgence  for  some  others.  There  are  some 
persons  who  will  be  drunk ;  the  company,  or  the  discourse,  or  the 
pleasure  of  madness,  or  an  easy  nature  and  a  thirsty  soul,  something 
IS  amiss,  that  cannot  be  helped  :  but  they  will  make  amends,  and  the 
next  day  pray  twice  as  much.  Or  it  may  be  they  must  satisfy  a 
beastly  lust,  but  they  will  not  be  drunk  for  all  the  world,  and  hope 
by  their  temperance  to  commute  for  their  want  of  chastity.  But  they 
attend  not  the  craft  of  their  secret  enemy,  their  heart :  for  it  is  not 
love  of  the  virtue ;  if  it  were,  they  would  love  virtue  in  all  its  in- 
stances **  ;  for  chastity  is  as  much  a  virtue  as  temperance,  and  God 
hates  lust  as  much  as  he  hates  drunkenness.  But  this  sin  is  against 
my  health,  or  it  may  be  it  is  against  my  lust ;  it  makes  me  impotent, 
and  yet  impatient ;  full  of  desire,  and  empty  of  strength.  Or  else  I 
do  an  act  of  prayer,  lest  my  conscience  oecome  unquiet  while  it  is 
not  satisfied  or  cozened  with  some  intervals  of  reb'gion ;  I  shall  think 
myself  a  damned  wretch  if  I  do  nothing  for  my  soul ;  but  if  I  do,  I 

c  [Arrian.  Epict,  lib.  iLcap.  15.  tofti.  confessus  fueris  te  non  habere,  nullam 

iii.  p.  172  sqq. — Plin.  epiflt  L  12.]  te  esse  habituruin    [an   nescis?] — Cic. 

*>  Virtutem    si    imam    amiseris   (etsi  [Tusc  qu»st,  lib.  iu  cap.  14.  torn.  iL 

amitti  non  potest  rirtns),  sed  si  unam  p.  287.] 
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shall  call  the  one  sin  that  remains  nothing  but  my  infirmity ;  and 
therefore  it  is  my  excuse  :  and  my  prayer  is  not  my  religion^  but  my 
peace^  and  my  pretence,  and  my  fallacy. 

Secondly,  we  resolve  against  our  sin,  that  is,  we  will  not  act  it 
in  those  circumstances  as  formerly.  I  will  not  be  drunk  in  the 
streets;  but  I  may  sleep  till  I  be  recovered,  and  then  come  forth 
sober;  or  if  I  be  overtaken,  it  shall  be  in  civil  and  genteel"^  com- 
pany. Or  it  may  be  not  so  much;  I  will  leave  my  intemperance 
and  my  lust  too,  but  I  will  remember  it  with  pleasure ;  I  will  revolve 
the  past  action  in  my  mind,  and  entertain  my  fancy  with*  a  morose 
delectation  in  it,  and  by  a  fiction  of  imagination  will  represent  it 
present,  and  so  be  satisfied  with  a  little  effeminacy  or  fantastic  plea- 
sure. Beloved,  suffer  not  your  hearts  so  to  cozen  you;  as  if  any 
man  can  be  faithful  in  much,  that  is  faithless  in  a  little.  He  cer- 
tainly is  very  much  in  love  with  sin,  and  parts  with  it  very  unwiU- 
ingly,  that  keeps  its  picture,  and  wears  its  favour,  and  delights  in 
the  fancy  of  it,  even  with  the  same  desire  as  a  most  passionate  widow 
parts  with  her  dearest  husband,  even  when  she  can  no  longer  enjoy 
him ;  but  certainly  her  staring  all  day  upon  his  picture,  and  weepmg 
over  his  robe,  and  wringing  her  hands  over  his  children,  are  no  great 
signs  that  she  hated  him.  And  just  so  do  most  men  hate,  and  ac- 
cordingly part  with,  their  sins. 

Thirdly,  we  resolve  against  it  when  the  opportunity  is  slipped, 
and  lay  it  aside  as  long  as  the  temptation  please,  even  till  it  come 
again,  and  no  longer.  How  many  men  are  there  in  the  world  that 
against  every  communion  renew  their  vows  of  holy  living?  men  that 
for  twenty,  for  thirty,  years  together,  have  been  perpetually  resolv- 
ing against  what  they  daily  act;  and  sure  enough  they  did  believe 
themselves.  And  yet  if  a  man  had  daily  promised  us  a  courtesy, 
and  failed  us  but  ten  times  when  it  was  in  his  power  to  have  done 
it,  we  should  think  we  had  reason  never  to  believe  him  more ;  and 
can  we  then  reasonably  believe  the  resolutions  of  our  hearts,  which 
they  have  falsified  so  many  hundred  times  ?  We  resolve  against  a 
rehgious  time,  because  then  it  is  the  custom  of  men,  and  the  guise 
of  the  rehgion :  or  we  resolve  when  we  are  in  a  great  danger ;  and 
then  we  promise  any  thing,  possible  or  impossible,  likely  or  unlikely, 
all  is  one  to  us ;  we  only  care  to  remove  the  present  pressure ;  and 
when  that  is  over,  and  our  fear  is  gone,  and  no  love  remaining, 
our  condition  being  returned  to  our  first  securities,  our  resolutions 
also  revert  to  their  first  indifferencies :  or  else  we  cannot  look  a 
temptation  in  the  face,  and  we  resolve  against  it,  hoping  never  to 
be  troubled  with  its  arguments  and  importunity.  Epictetus*  tells 
us  of  a  gentleman  returning  from  banishment,  in  his  journey  to- 
wards home  called  at  his  house,  told  a  sad  story  of  an  imprudent 
life,  the  greatest  part  of  which  being  now  spent  he  was  resolved 

'  ['gentile,'  edd.]  •  [Arrian.  Epict.  i.  10.  toni.  iii.  p.  45.] 
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for  the  future  to  live  philosophically,  and  entertain  no  business, 
to  be  candidate  for  no  employment,  not  to  go  to  the  court,  not  to 
salute  Csesar  with  ambitious  attendances,  but  to  study,  and  worship 
the  gods,  and  die  wilUngly  when  nature  or  necessity  called  him. 
It  may  be  this  man  believed  himself,  but  Epictetus  did  not;  and 
he  had  reason;  for  ^Trqvrqa'av  avr<p  itapa  KaCa-apos  invaKCbes^ 
'letters  from  Caesar  met  him'  at  the  doors,  and  invited  him  to  court; 
and  he  forgot  all  his  promises,  which  were  warm  upon  his  lips ;  and 
grew  pompous,  secular,  and  ambitious,  and  gave  the  gods  thanks 
for  his  preferment.  Thus  many  men  leave  the  world  when  their 
fortune  hath  left  them;  and  they  are  severe  and  philosophical,  and 
retired  for  ever,  if  for  ever  it  be  impossible  to  return:  but  let  a 

Erosperous  sunshine  warm  and  refresh  their  sadnesses,  and  make  it 
ut  possible  to  break  their  purposes,  and  there  Heeds  no  more 
temptation ;  their  own  false  heart  is  enough ;  they  are  like  '  Ephraim 
in  the  day  of  battle,  starting  aside  like  a  broken  bow*/ 

4*.  The  heart  is  false,  deceiving  and  deceived,  in  its  intentions 
and  designs.  A  man  hears  the  precepts  of  God  enjoining  us  to 
give  alms  of  all  we  possess ;  he  readily  obeys  with  much  cheerfulness 
and  alacrity,  and  his  charity,  like  a  fair-spreading  tree,  looks  beau- 
teously  :  but  there  is  a  canker  at  the  heart ;  the  man  blows  a  trum- 
pet to  call  the  poor  together,  and  hopes  the  neighbourhood  will  take 
notice  of  his  bounty.  N^y,  he  gives  alms  privately,  and  charges 
no  man  to  speak  of  it,  and  yet  hopes  by  some  accident  or  other  to 
be  praised  both  for  his  charity  and  humility.  And  if  by  chance  the 
fame  of  his  alms  comes  abroad,  it  is  but  his  duty  to  '  let  his  light 
so  shine  before  men",  that  God  may  be  glorified,'  and  some  of  our 
neighbours  be  relieved,  and  others  edified.  But  then  to  distinguish 
the  intention  of  our  heart  in  this  instance,  and  to  seek  God's  glory 
in  a  particular  which  will  also  conduce  much  to  our  reputation,  ana 
to  have  no  filthy  adherence  to  stick  to  the  heart,  no  reflection  upon 
ourselves,  or  no  complacency  and  delight  in  popular  noises,  is  the 
nicety  of  abstraction,  and  requires  an  angel  to  do  it.  Some  men 
are  so  kind-hearted,  so  true  to  their  friend,  that  they  will  watch 
his  very  dying  groans,  and  receive  his  last  breath,  and  close  his  eyes : 
and  if  this  be  done  with  honest  intention,  it  is  well ;  but  there  are 
some  that  do  so,  and  yet  are  vultures  and  harpies ;  they  watch  for 
the  carcase,  and  prey  upon  a  legacy.  A  man  with  a  true  story  may 
be  malicious  to  his  enemy,  and  by  doing  himseK  right  may  also  do 
him  wrong :  and  so  false  is  the  heart  of  man,  so  clancular  and  con- 
tradictory are  its  actions  and  intentions,  that  some  men  pursue 
virtue  with  great  earnestness,  and  yet  cannot  with  patience  look 
upon  it  in  another ;  it  is  beauty  in  themselves,  and  deformity  in  the 
other.  Is  it  not  plain  that  not  the  virtue,  but  its  reputation,  is  the 
thing  that  is  pursued  ?     And  yet  if  you  tell  the  man  so,  he  thinks 

«  [Ps.  Ixxviii.  9.]  »  LMatt.  V.  16.] 
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he  hath  reason  to  complain  of  your  mahce  or  detraction.  Who 
is  able  to  distinguish  his  fear  of  God  from  fear  of  punishment,  when 
from  fear  of  punishment  we  are  brought  to  fear  God?  And  yet 
the  difierence  must  be  distinguishable  in  new  converts  and  old  dis- 
ciples ;  and  our  fear  of  punishment  must  so  often  change  its  circum- 
stances, that  it  must  be  at  last  a  fear  to  offend  out  of  pure  love,  and 
must  have  no  formality  left  to  distinguish  it  from  charity.  It  is 
easy  to  distinguish  these  things  in  precepts,  and  to  make  the  sepa- 
ration in  the  schools;  the  head  can  do  it  easily,  and  the  tongue 
can  do  it :  but  when  the  heart  comes  to  separate  alms  from  charity, 
God's  glory  from  human  praise,  fear  from  fear,  and  sincerity  from 
hypocrisy ;  it  does  so  intricate  the  questions,  and  confound  the  ends, 
and  blend  and  entangle  circumstances,  that  a  man  hath  reason  to 
doubt  that  his  very  best  actions  are  sullied  with  some  unhandsome 
excrescency,  something  to  make  them  very  often  to  be  criminal,  but 
always  to  be  imperfect. 

Here  a  man  would  think  were  enough  to  abate  our  confidence 
and  the  spirit  of  pride,  and  to  make  a  man  eternally  to  stand  upon 
his  guard,  and  to  keep  a  strict  watch  upon  his  own  heart,  as  upon 
his  greatest  enemy  from  without.  Ctistodi,  libera  me  de  meipso, 
Deiis,  it  was  St.  Augustine's"  prayer;  ^Lord,  keep  me.  Lord,  deliver 
me  from  myself.'  If  God  will  keep  a  man  that  he  be  not  felo  de  ae, 
that  '  he  lay  no  violent  hands  upon  himself,'  it  is  certain  nothing 
else  can  do  him  mischief.  Ovrc  Z^is,  ovt€  fioipa,  ovt€  'Epiiwy,  aa 
Agamemnon*  said,  'Neither  Jupiter,  nor  destinies,  nor  the  furies/ 
but  it  is  a  man's  self  that  does  him  the  mischief.  The  devil  can 
but  tempt,  and  offer  a  dagger  at  the  heart ;  unless  our  hands  thrust 
it  home,  the  devil  can  do  nothing  but  what  may  turn  to  our  advan- 
tage. And  in  this  sense  we  are  to  understand  the  two  seeming 
contradictories  in  scripture;  "Pray  that  ye  enter  not  into  tempta- 
tion," said  our  blessed  Saviour  ^ ;  and,  "  Count  it  all  joy  when  you 
enter  into  divers  temptations,"  said  one  of  Christ's  disciples'.  The 
case  is  easy.  When  God  suffers  us  to  be  tempted.  He  means  it 
but  as  a  trial  of  our  faith,  as  the  exercise  of  our  virtues,  as  the 
opportunity  of  reward;  and  in  such  cases  we  have  reason  to  count 
it  all  joy,  since  the  "  trial  of  our  faith  worketh  patience,  and  patience 
experience,  and  experience  causeth  hope,  and  hope  maketh  not 
ashamed* :"  but  yet  for  all  this,  '  pray  against  temptations :'  for  when 
we  get  them  into  our  hands,  we  use  them  as  blind  men  do  their 
clubs,  neither  distinguish  person  nor  part;  as  soon  they  strike  the 
fcicc  of  their  friends  as  the  back  of  the  enemy;  our  hearts  betray 
us  to  the  enemy,  we  fall  in  love  with  our  mischief,  we  contrive  how 
to  let  the  lust  in,  and  leave  a  port  open  on  purpose,  and  use  arts 
to  forget  our  duty  and  to  give  advantages  to  the  devil.  He  that 
uses  a  temptation  thus  hath  reason  to  pray  against  it ;  and  yet  our 

"  [Vid.  serm.  xlii.  (deverb.  Esai.  cap.  *  [Vid.  Horn.  II.  r.  87.] 

j.)  cap.  3  ;  etcclvi.  (in  dicbus  paschal.)  §  '  [Matt.  xxvi.  41.] 
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hearts  do  all  this  and  a  thousand  times  more;  so  that  we  may 
engrave  upon  our  hearts  the  epitaph  which  was  digged  into  Thyestes* 
grave-stone ; 

Nolite,  inquit,  hospites,  ad  me  adire ;  illico  iethic ; 
Ne  contagio  mea  bonis  umbrave  obsit : 
Tanta  vis  sceleris  in  corpore  hsret*. 

There  is  so  much  falseness  and  iniquity  in  man's  heart  that  it 
defiles  all  the  members;  it  makes  the  eyes  lustful^  and  the  tongue 
slanderous ;  it  fills  the  head  with  mischief,  and  the  feet  with  blood, 
and  the  hands  with  injury,  and  the  present  condition  of  man  with 
folly,  and  makes  his  future  state  apt  to  inherit  eternal  misery. — But 
this  is  but  the  beginning  of  those  throes  and  damnable  impieties 
which  proceed  out  of  the  heart  of  man,  and  defile  the  whole  con- 
stitution: I  have  yet  told  but  the  'weaknesses'  of  the  heart;  I 
shall  the  next  time  tell  you  the  'iniquities,'  those  inherent  devils 
which  pollute  and  defile  it  to  the  ground,  and  make  it  "  desperately 
wicked/'  that  is,  wicked  beyond  all  expression. 


SERMON  Vm. 

II.  'Apx^  (f>iko<ro<f)Cas  .  .  <TVvaC(r0rj<n9  rrj^  aiiTov  iurOeveCas  koH 
ibvvofiCas  TT€pl  TO.  iofayKoXa^,  '  it  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom  to  know 
a  man's  own  weaknesses  and  failings  in  things  of  greatest  neces- 
sity ;'  and  we  have  here  so  many  objects  to  furnish  out  this  know- 
ledge, that  we  find  it  with  the  longest  and  latest,  before  it  be  ob- 
tained. A  man  does  not  begin  to  know  himself  till  he  be  old,  and 
then  he  is  well  stricken  in  death.  A  man's  heart  at  first  being  like 
a  plain  table;  unspotted,  indeed,  but  then  there  is  nothing  legible 
in  it :  as  soon  as  ever  we  ripen  towards  the  imperfect  uses  of  our 
reason,  we  write  upon  this  table  such  crooked  characters,  such  im- 
perfect configurations,  so  many  fooleries,  and  stain  it  with  so  many 
blots  and  vicious  inspersions,  that  there  is  nothing  worth  the  reading 
in  our  hearts  for  a  great  while :  and  when  education  and  ripeness, 
reason  and  experience,  christian  philosophy  and  the  grace  of  God, 
hath  made  fair  impressions,  and  written  the  law  in  our  hearts  with 
the  finger  of  God  s  holy  spirit,  we  blot  out  this  hand-writing  of 
God's  ordinances,  or  mingle  it  with  false  principles  and  interlinings 
of  our  own ;  we  disorder  the  method  of  God,  or  deface  the  truth  of 
God ;  either  we  make  the  rule  uneven,  we  bribe  or  abuse  our  guide, 
that  we  may  wander  with  an  excuse ;  or  if  notliing  else  will  do  it, 
we  turn  head  and  profess  to  go  against  the  laws  of  God.    Our  hearts 

«  [Cic  Tusc.  qu.,  lib.iiL  cap.  12.  torn.  *  EpicL  Airian.  [lib.  ii.  cap.  11.  torn, 

ii.  p.  309.]  ^  ill.  p.  164.] 
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are  (1)  blind^  or  our  hearts  are  (2)  hardened;  for  these  are  two 
great  arguments  of  the  wickedness  of  our  hearts ;  they  do  not  see, 
or  they  will  not  see,  the  ways  of  God ;  or  if  they  do,  they  make  use 
of  their  seeing  that  they  may  avoid  them. 

1.  Our  hearts  are  blind,  wilfully  blind.  I  need  not  instance  in 
the  ignorance  and  involuntary  nescience  of  men ;  though  if  we  speak 
of  the  necessary  parts  of  rehgion,  no  man  is  ignorant  of  them  with- 
out his  own  fault ;  such  ignorance  is  always  a  direct  sin,  or  the  direct 
punishment  of  a  sin ;  a  sin  is  either  in  its  bosom,  or  in  its  retinue. 
But  the  ignorance  that  I  now  intend  is  a  voluntary,  chosen,  delight- 
ful ignorance,  taken  in  upon  design,  even  for  no  other  end,  but  that 
we  may  perish  quietly  and  infallibly.  God  hath  opened  all  the  win- 
dows of  heaven,  and  sent  the  Sun  of  righteousness  with  glorious 
apparition,  and  hath  discovered  the  abysses  of  His  own  wisdom,  made 
the  second  Person  in  the  Trinity  to  be  the  doctor  and  preacher  of 
His  sentences  and  secrets,  and  the  third  Person  to  be  His  amanuensis 
or  scribe,  and  our  hearts  to  be  the  book  in  which  the  doctrine  is 
written,  and  miracles  and  prophecies  to  be  its  arguments,  and  all  the 
world  to  be  the  verification  of  it :  and  those  leaves  contain  within 
their  folds  all  that  excelle^it  morality  which  right  reason  picked  up 
after  the  shipwreck  of  nature,  and  all  those  wise  sayings  which  singly 
made  so  many  men  famous  for  preaching  some  one  of  them ;  all  them 
Christ  gathered,  and  added  some  more  out  of  the  immediate  book  of 
revelation.  So  that  now  the  wisdom  of  God  hath  made  every  man's 
heart  to  be  the  true  Yeronica*^,  in  which  He  hath  imprinted  His  own 
lineaments  so  perfectly,  that  we  may  dress  ourselves  like  God,  and 
have  the  air  and  features  of  Christ  our  elder  brother ;  that  we  may 
be  pure  as  God  is,  perfect  as  our  Father,  meek  and  humble  as  the 
Son,  and  may  have  the  Holy  Ghost  witlnn  us,  in  gifts  and  graces, 
in  wisdom  and  hohness.  This  liath  God  done  for  us ;  and  see  what 
we  do  for  Him.  We  stand  in  our  own  hght,  and  quench  God's ; 
we  love  darkness  more  than  light,  and  entertain  ourselves  accord- 
ingly. For  how  many  of  us  are  there  that  understand  nothing  of 
the  ways  of  God ;  that  know  no  more  of  the  laws  of  Jesus  Christ 
than  is  remaining  upon  them  since  they  learned  the  children's  cate- 
chism ?  But  amongst  a  thousand  how  many  can  explicate  and  un- 
fold for  his  own  practice  the  ten  commandments,  and  how  many 
sorts  of  sins  are  there  forbidden,  which  therefore  pass  into  action 
and  never  pass  under  the  scrutinies  of  repentance,  because  they 
know  not  that  they  are  sins  ?  Are  there  not  very  many,  who  know 
not  the  particular  duties  of  meekness,  and  never  consider  concerning 
long-sufi*eriug  ?  and  if  you  talk  to  them  of  growth  in  grace,  or  the 
Spirit  of  obsignation,  or  the  melancholy  lectures  of  the  cross,  and 

c  [For  the  weU  known  legend  here  His  cross,  with  lier  veil,  and  receiyed  the 
aUuded  to,  of  the  pious  female  who  wiped  impress  of  His  features  thereupon,  see 
the  brow  of  Christ  when  toiling  under      Act.  sanctt  Holland,  in  Febr.  iv.J 
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imitation  of,  and  confonnity  to,  Christ's  sufferings,  or  adherences  to 
God,  or  rejoicing  in  Him,  or  not  quenching  the  Spirit ;  you  are  too 
deep  learned  for  them.  And  yet  these  are  duties  set  down  pkinly 
for  our  practice,  necessary  to  be  acted  in  order  to  our  salvation.  We 
brag  of  light,  and  reformation,  and  fulness  of  the  Spirit :  in  the 
meantime  we  understand  not  many  parts  of  our  duty.  We  enquire 
into  something  that  may  make  us  talk,  or  be  talked  of,  or  that  we 
may  trouble  a  church,  or  disturb  the  peace  of  minds ;  but  in  things 
that  concern  holy  living,  and  that  wisdom  of  God  whereby  we  are 
wise  unto  salvation,  never  was  any  age  of  Christendom  more  ignorant 
than  we.  For  if  we  did  not  wink  hard,  we  must  needs  see  that 
obedience  to  supreme  powers,  denying  of  ourselves,  humility,  peace- 
fulness,  and  charity,  are  written  in  such  capital  text  letters  that  it  is 
impossible  to  be  ignorant  of  them.  And  if  the  heart  of  man  had 
not  rare  arts  to  abuse  the  understanding,  it  were  not  to  be  imagined 
that  anv  man  should  bring  the  thirteenth  chapter  to  the  Eomans  to 
prove  the  lawfulness  of  taking  up  arms  against  our  rulers :  but  so  we 
mav  abuse  ourselves  at  noon  and  go  to  bed,  if  we  please  to  call  it 
miciiiight.  And  there  have  been  a  sort  of  witty  men,  that  main- 
tained that  snow  was  hot.  I  wonder  not  at  the  problem :  but  that  a 
man  should  believe  his  paradox,  and  should  let  eternity  go  away  with 
the  fallacy,  and  rather  lose  heaven  than  leave  his  foolish  argument ; 
is  a  sign  that  wilfulness  and  the  deceiving  heart  is  the  sophister,  and 
the  great  ingredient  into  our  deception. 

But  that  I  may  be  more  particular;  the  heart  of  man  uses  devices 
tliat  it  may  be  ignorant. 

First,  we  are  impatient  of  honest  and  severe  reproof;  and  order 
the  circumstances  of  our  persons  and  addresses  that  we  shall  never 
come  to  the  true  knowledge  of  our  condition.  Who  will  endure  to 
hear  his  curate  tell  him  that  he  is  covetous,  or  that  he  is  proud  f 
A4y€i,  S)  h€ivrjs  i;j3p€CD9^.  It  is  calumny  and  reviling,  if  he  speak  it 
to  his  head,  and  relates  to  his  person :  and  yet  if  he  speak  only  in 
general,  every  man  neglects  what  is  not  recommended  to  his  particu- 
lar. But  yet  if  our  physician  tell  us.  You  look  well,  sir,  but  a  fever 
lurks  in  your  spirits ;  Mrqa-ov,  <rriiM€pov  ijb<ap  m€^,  '  drink  juleps, 
and  abstain  from  flesh ;'  no  man  thinks  it  shame  or  calumny  to  be 
told  so :  but  when  we  are  told  that  our  liver  is  inflamed  with  lust  or 
anger,  that  our  heart  is  vexed  with  envy,  that  our  eyes  roll  with 
wantonness :  and  though  we  think  all  is  well,  yet  we  are  sick,  sick 
unto  death,  and  near  to  a  sad  and  fatal  sentence ;  we  shall  think  that 
man  that  tells  us  so  is  impudent  or  uncharitable ;  and  yet  he  hath 
done  him  no  more  injury  than  a  deformed  man  receives  daily  from 
his  looking-glass,  whicn  if  he  shall  dash  against  the  wall  because  it 
shews  him  his  face  just  as  it  is,  his  face  is  not  so  ugly  as  his  man- 
ners.    And  yet  our  heart  is  so  impatient  of  seeing  its  own  stains, 

*  [Arrian.  Epict.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  14.  torn.  iii.  p.  170.] 
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that^  like  the  elephant^  it  tramples  in  the  pure  streams  and  first 
troubles  them^  theu  stoops  and  drinks  when  he  can  least  see  his 
huge  deformity. 

Secondly,  in  order  to  this,  we  heap  up  teachers  of  our  own,  and 
they  guide  us,  not  wliither,  but  which  way,  they  please ;  for  we  arc 
curious  to  go  our  own  way,  and  careless  of  our  nospital  or  inn  at 
night.  A  fair  way,  and  a  merry  company,  and  a  pleasant  ea^  guide, 
wlQ  entice  us  into  the  enemy^s  quarters ;  and  such  guides  we  cannot 
want;  Improbitati  occasio  nunquam  defuU^ ;  'If  we  have  a  mind 
to  be  wicked,  we  shall  want  no  prompters/  and  false  teachers,  at 
first  creeping  in  unawares,  have  now  so  filled  the  pavement  of  the 
church,  that  you  can  scarce  set  your  foot  on  the  ground  but  you 
tread  upon  a  snake.  Cicero  (1.  vii.  ad  Atticum*)  undertakes  to 
bargain  with  them  that  kept  the  SibyFs  books,  that  for  a  sum  of 
money  they  should  expound  to  him  what  he  please;  and,  to  be  sure, 
ut  quidvis  potim  quam  regem  proferrent,  Hhey  shall  declare  against 
the  government  of  kings,  and  say  that  the  gods  will  endure  any  thing 
rather  than  monarchy  in  their  beloved  republic'  And  the  same 
mischief  God  complains  of  to  be  among  the  Jews,  "The  prophets 
prophesy  lies,  and  My  people  love  to  have  it  so ;  and  what  will  the  end 
of  these  tilings  be^?"  Even  the  same  that  Cicero*  complained  o^ 
Adopinionem  imperitonim  essefictas  religicmes,  men  shall  have  what 
religion  they  please,  and  God  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  quarrels  of 
covetous  and  ambitious  persons;  koX  IlvOlav  <f)tXi,'7nrCC€iv,  as  De- 
mosthenes'* wittily  complained  of  the  oracle:  an  answer  shall  be 
drawn  out  of  scripture  to  countenance  the  design,  and  God  made  the 
rebel  against  His  own  ordinances.  And  then  we  are  zealous  for  the 
Lord  God  of  hosts,  and  will  live  and  die  in  that  quarrel.  But  is  it 
not  a  strange  cozenage,  that  our  hearts  shall  be  the  main  wheel  in 
the  engine,  and  shall  set  all  the  rest  on  working  f  The  heart  shall 
first  put  his  own  candle  out,  then  put  out  the  eye  of  reason,  then 
remove  the  land-mark,  and  dig  down  the  causey- ways*,  and  then  either 
hire  a  bhnd  guide,  or  make  him  so ;  and  all  these  arts  to  get  igno- 
rance, that  they  may  secure  impiety.  At  first  man  lost  his  innocence 
only  in  hope  to  get  a  httle  knowledge:  and  ever  since  then,  lest 
knowledge  should  discover  his  error  and  make  him  return  to  inno- 
cence, we  are  content  to  part  with  that  now,  and  to  know  nothing 
that  may  discover  or  discountenance  our  sins  or  discompose  our 
secular  designs.  And  as  God  made  ^at  revelations,  and  fiimished 
out  a  wise  religion,  and  sent  His  spuit  to  give  the  gift  of  faith  to 
His  church,  that  upon  the  foundation  of  faith  He  might  build  a  holy 
life ;  now  our  hearts  love  to  retire  into  blindness,  and  sneak  under  the 
covert  of  false  principles,  and  run  to  a  cheap  rehgion  and  an  unactive 

*  [Vid.  Aristot.,  rhot.  i.   12.  §  23.—  '  [De  diTin.  i.  47.  torn,  iil  p.  89.] 
Erasm.  Adag.,  chil.  ii.  cent  i.  prov.  68.]  **  [TeateiEschme  contra  Ctesiphontem, 

•  [Leg.  '  De  diviu.'  ii.  53.  L  iii.  p.  85.]      §  130.  torn.  iii.  p.  513.] 

'  [Jer.  V.  31.]  *  ['chaussfic;'  hardened  with  lime] 
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discipline,  and  make  a  faith  of  our  own,  that  we  may  build  upon  it 
ease,  and  ambition,  and  a  tall  fortune,  and  the  pleasures  of  revenge, 
and  do  what  we  have  a  mind  to ;  scarce  once  in  seven  years  denying 
a  strong  and  an  unruly  appetite  upon  the  interest  of  a  just  conscience 
and  holy  religion.  This  is  such  a  desperate  method  of  impiety,  so 
certain  arts  and  apt  instruments  for  the  devil,  that  it  does  his  work 
entirely,  and  produces  an  infallible  damnation.     But, 

Thirdly,  the  heart  of  man  hath  yet  another  stratagem  to  secure  its 
iniquity  by  the  means  of  ignorance ;  and  that  is,  incogitancy  or  in- 
consideration.  For  there  is  wrought  upon  the  spirits  of  many  men 
great  impression  by  education,  by  a  modest  and  temperate  nature, 
by  human  laws,  ana  the  customs  and  severities  of  sober  persons,  aj\d 
the  fears  of  religion,  and  the  awfulness  of  a  reverend  man,  and  the 
several  arguments  and  endearments  of  virtue :  and  it  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  some  men  to  do  an  act  in  despite  of  reason,  and  religion, 
and  arguments,  and  reverence,  and  modesty,  and  fear ;  but  men  are 
forced  from  their  sin  by  the  violence  of  the  grace  of  God,  when  they 
hear  it  speak.  But  so  a  Roman  gentleman ^  kept  off  a  whole  band  of 
soldiers  who  were  sent  to  murder  him,  and  his  eloquence  was  stronger 
than  their  anger  and  design;  but  suddenly  a  rude  trooper  rushed 
upon  him,  who  neither  had  nor  would  hear  him  speak ;  and  he  thrust 
his  spear  into  that  throat  whose  music  had  charmed,  all  his  fellows 
into  peace  and  gentleness.  So  do  we  :  the  grace  of  God  is  armour 
and  defence  enough  against  the  most  violent  incursion  of  the  spirits 
and  the  works  of  darkness;  but  then  we  must  hear  its  excellent 
charms,  and  consider  its  reasons,  and  remember  its  precepts,  and 
dwell  with  its  discourses.  But  this  the  heart  of  man  loves  not.  It 
I  be  tempted  to  uncleanness,  or  to  an  act  of  oppression,  instantly  the 
grace  of  God  represents  to  me  that  the  pleasure  of  the  sin  is  transient 
and  vain,  unsatisfying  and  empty ;  that  I  shall  die,  and  then  I  shall 
wish  too  late  that  I  had  never  done  it :  it  tells  me  that  I  displease 
God  who  made  me,  who  feeds  me,  who  blesses  me,  who  fain  would 
save  me  :  it  represents  to  me  all  the  joys  of  heaven,  and  the  horrors 
and  amazements  of  a  sad  eternity,  and,  if  I  will  stay  and  hear  them, 
ten  thousand  excellent  things  besides,  fit  to  be  twisted  about  my 
understanding  for  ever.  But  here  the  heart  of  man  shuffles  all  these 
discourses  into  disorder,  and  will  not  be  put  to  the  trouble  of  an- 
swering the  objections;  but,  by  a  mere  wildness  of  purpose  and 
rudeness  of  resolution,  ventures  super  totatn  materiam,  at  all,  and 

^  [This  beautiful  anecdote  deserves  to  irap<urfi<rdai   rhy   Bdyaroy,   S,\lfaa0at   fi\y 

be  given  in  the  original.     'As  oZy  l^Koy  ovtfU  MkfiTitrfVf  ov9'  iiy^i$\4\lfcu,  Kdrco 

hrl    r^v    oiKiay,    6   fity   ''Avvios    6ir4<rr7i  94  xi^ayrts  iBdnpvoy  Sirayrts*  Atarpififis 

Wapii  rh.f   BCpaSf    ol   9k    (rrpariarcu    9idL  8i  ytyofxtyrjSt    iwafihs  6  ''A.yvios  6p§  rhy 

KXifiOKtDy  ayafidm-fs  tis  rh  9<iffidTioyt  Ktd  fiky  ^hvrdyioy  9ia\€'y6fityoyf  rohs  8c  o-rpa- 

^focrdfifvoi  rhy  *Ayr(ayioyt    &K\os    &Woy  riutras  iKVfirXijyfJifyovs   Kcd  KaraKfK7}Kri' 

rf»l  r^y   <Td>ay}jy  i.yd*    iaurou   irap€Kd\(i  fieyovs  vx*  ainov.     Kanlaas   oZy  dndyovs 

acal  irpoi/fiaWtro.     Toiairrrj  94  rts  i/jyt  i»s  Kod  irpo(r9pafi^y,  abrbs  ii,iroT4fJLyti  rify  ice^a- 

9oiK€t  ToD  iiySphs   T}  r&y  \6yay  atip^y  A^v. — Plut  in  Mario,  cap.  xliv.  torn,  IL 

iccu    X^A'^^*    war*,    itp^aix^yov    ktytiy    Kcd  p.  S89.] 
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does  the  things  not  because  it  thinks  fit  to  do  so^  bat  because  it  will 
not  consider  whether  it  be  or  no;  it  is  enough  that  it  pleases  a 
pleasant  appetite.  And  if  such  incogitancy  comes  to  be  habitual^  as  it 
IS  in  very  many  men,  first  by  resisting  the  motions  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
then  by  quenching  Him ;  we  shall  find  the  consequence  to  be,  first 
an  indifferency,  then  a  dulness,  then  a  lethargy,  then  a  direct  hating 
the  ways  of  God ;  and  it  commonly  ends  in  a  wretchlessness  of  spirit, 
to  be  manifested  on  our  death-bed ;  when  the  man  shall  pass  hence, 
not  like  the  '  shadow  V  but  like  the  dog,  Hhat  departeth'  without 
sense,  or  interest,  or  apprehension,  or  real  concernment  in  the  con- 
siderations of  eternity :  and  'tis  but  just,  when  we  will  not  hear  our 
King  speak  and  plead,  not  to  save  Himself  but  us,  to  speak  for  our 
peace,  and  innocency,  and  salvation,  to  prevent  our  ruin  and  our  in- 
tolerable calamity.     Certainly  we  are  much  in  love  with  the  wages  of 
death,  when  we  cannot  endure  to  hear  God  call  us  back,  and  '  stop 
our  ears  against  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  charm  he  never  so  wisely  v 
Nay,  further  yet,  we  sufi'er  the  arguments  of  religion  to  have  so 
little  impression  upon  our  spirits,  that  they  operate  but  like  the  dis- 
courses of  childhood,  or  the  problems  of  uncertain  philosophy.     A 
man  talks  of  religion  but  as  of  a  dream,  and  from  thence  he  awakens 
into  the  businesses  of  the  world,  and  acts  them  deliberately,  with  per- 
fect action  and  full  resolution,  and  contrives,  and  considers,  and  fives 
in  them ;  but  when  he  falls  asleep  again,  or  is  taken  from  the  scene 
of  his  own  employment  and  choice,  then  he  dreams  again,  and  religion 
makes  such  impressions  as  is  the  conversation  of  a  dreamer,  and  he 
acts  accordingly.  Theocritus™  tells  of  a  fisherman  that  dreamed  he  had 
taken  ov  a-apKCvov  l\Ovv  aXXa  xpva-^ov,  '  a  fish  of  gold;'  upon  which 
being  overjoyed  he  made  a  vow  that  he  would  never  fish  more ;  but 
when  he  waked  he  soon  declared  liis  vow  to  be  null,  because  he  found 
his  golden  fish  was  'scaped  away  through  the  holes  of  his  eyes,  when  he 
first  opened  them.   Just  so  we  do  in  the  purposes  of  rehgion ;  some- 
times in  a  good  mood  we  seem  to  see  heaven  opened,  and  all  the 
streets  of  heavenly  Jerusalem  paved  with  gold  and  precious  stones, 
and  we  are  ravished  with  spiritual  apprehensions,  and  resolve  never 
to  return  to  the  low  aflections  of  the  world,  and  the   impure  ad- 
herences  of  sin :  but  when  this  flash  of  hghtning  is  gone,  and  we 
converse  again  with  the  incUnations  and  habitual  desires  of  our  fialse 
hearts,  those  other  desires  and  fine  considerations  disband,  and  the 
resolutions  taken  in  that  pious  fit  melt  into  indifferency  and  old  cus- 
toms.    He  was  prettily  and  fantastically  troubled,  who,  having  used 
to  put  his  trust  in  dreams,  one  night  dreamed  that  all  dreams  were 
vain  :  for  he  considered,  if  so,  then  this  was  vain,  and  then  dreams 
might  be  true  for  all  this ;  but  if  they  might  be  true,  then  this  dream 
might  be  so  upon  equal  reason ;  and  then  dreams  were  vain,  because 

•^  [Pa.  cix.  22.]  »  [Ps.  Ivul  5.]  »  [Idyl.  xxL  52.] 
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this  dream^  which  toid  him  so,  was  true ;  and  so  round  again.  In 
the  same  circle  runs  the  heart  of  man ;  all  his  cogitations  are  vain, 
and  yet  he  makes  especial  use  of  this,  that  that  thought  which  thinks 
so,  that  is  vain ;  and  if  that  be  vain,  then  his  other  thoughts,  which 
are  vainly  declared  so,  may  be  real,  and  relied  upon.  And  so  we  do ; 
those  religious  thoughts  which  are  sent  into  us  to  condemn  and  dis- 
repute the  thoughts  of  sin  and  vanity,  are  esteemed  the  only  dreams ; 
and  so  all  those  instruments  which  the  grace  of  God  hath  invented 
for  the  destruction  of  impiety,  are  rendered  ineffectual,  either  by  our 
direct  opposing  them,  or,  which  happens  most  commonly,  by  our 
want  of  considering  them. 

The  effect  of  all  is  this,  that  we  are  ignorant  of  the  things  of  God. 
We  make  religion  to  be  the  work  of  a  few  hours  in  the  whole  year ; 
we  are  without  fancy  or  affection  to  the  severities  of  holy  Hving ;  we 
reduce  religion  to  the  believing  of  a  few  articles,  and  doing  nothing 
that  is  considerable ;  we  pray  seldom,  and  then  but  very  coldly  and 
indifferently ;  we  communicate  not  so  often  as  the  sun  salutes  both 
the  tropics ;  we  profess  Christ,  but  dare  not  die  for  Him ;  we  are 
factious  for  a  religion,  and  will  not  live  according  to  its  precepts ;  we 
call  ourselves  Christians,  and  love  to  be  ignorant  of  many  of  the  laws 
of  Christ,  lest  our  knowledge  should  force  us  into  shame,  or  into  the 
troubles  of  a  holy  life.  All  the  mischiefs  that  you  can  suppose  to 
happen  to  a  furious  inconsiderate  person,  running  after  the  wild-fires 
of  the  night,  over  rivers,  and  rocks,  and  precipices,  without  sun  or 
star,  or  angel  or  man,  to  guide  him ;  all  that,  and  ten  thousand  times 
worse,  may  you  suppose  to  be  the  certain  lot  of  him  who  gives  him- 
self up  to  the  conduct  of  a  passionate,  blind  heart,  whom  no  fire  can 
warm,  and  no  sun  enlighten ;  who  hates  light,  and  loves  to  dwell 
in  the  regions  of  darkness.  That's  the  first  general  mischief  of  the 
heart,  it  is  possessed  with  blindness  wilful  and  voluntary. 

2.  But  the  heart  is  hard  too.  Not  only  '  folly,'  but  mischief  also, 
*  is  bound  up  in  the  heart"'  of  man.  If  God  strives  to  soften  it  with 
sorrow  and  sad  accidents,  it  is  like  an  ox,  it  grows  callous  and  hard. 
Such  a  heart  was  Pharaoh's.  When  God  makes  the  clouds  to  gather 
round  about  us,  we  wrap  our  heads  in  the  clouds,  and,  like  the  mal- 
contents in  Galba's®  time,  tristitiam  simulamus,  contumacuB  propiores, 
'  we  seem  sad  and  troubled,  but  it  is  doggedness  and  murmur.' — Or 
else  if  our  fears  be  pregnant,  and  the  heart  yielding,  it  sinks  low  into 
pusillanimity  and  su])erstition ;  and  our  hearts  are  so  childish,  so 
timorous,  or  so  impatient,  in  a  sadness,  that  God  is  weary  of  striking 
us,  and  we  are  glad  of  it.  And  yet  when  the  sun  shines  upon  us, 
our  hearts  are  hardened  with  that  too ;  and  God  seems  to  be  at  a 
loss,  as  if  He  knew  not  what  to  do  to  us.  War  undoes  us,  and 
makes  us  violent;  peace  undoes  us,  and  makes  us  wanton;  pros- 

■  [Prov.  xxii.  15.]  «»  [Qu,  » Tiberius*  ?  Tsc.  ann.  i.  24.] 
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perity  makes  us  proud,  adversity  renders  us  impatient;  plenty  dis- 
solves us,  and  makes  us  tyrants ;  want  makes  us  greedy,  liars,  and 
rapacious. 

TI&s  oZv  ris  &y  <r^tt9  roia^rriv  ir6\i¥ 

'  no  fortune  can  save  that  city  to  whom  neither  peace  nor  war  can  do 
advantage/  And  what  is  there  left  for  God  to  moUify  our  hearts 
whose  temper  is  like  both  to  wax  and  dirt ;  whom  fire  nardens,  and 
cold  hardens;  and  contradictoiy  accidents  produce  no  change,  save 
that  the  heart  grows  worse  and  more  obdurate  for  every  change  of 
providence  ?    But  here  also  I  must  descend  to  particulars. 

First,  the  heart  of  man  is  strangely  proud.  If  men  commend  us, 
we  think  we  have  reason  to  distinguish  ourselves  from  others,  since 
the  voice  of  discerning  men  hath  already  made  the  separation.  If 
men  do  not  commend  us,  we  think  they  are  stupid,  and  understand 
us  not;  or  envious,  and  hold  their  tongues  in  spite.  If  we  are 
praised  by  many,  then  Fox  popuU  vox  Bel,  '  fame  is  the  voice  of 
God*i.*  If  we  be  praised  but  by  few,  then  Satis  unus,  satis  nnllus^, 
we  cry ;  '  these  are  wise,  and  one  wise  man  is  worth  a  whole  herd 
of  the  people/  But  if  we  be  praised  by  none  at  all,  we  resolve 
to  be  even  with  all  the  world,  and  speak  well  of  nobody,  and  think 
well  only  of  ourselves.  And  then  we  have  such  beggarly  arts,  such 
tricks,  to  cheat  for  praise.  We  enquire  after  our  faults  and  failings, 
only  to  be  told  we  nave  none,  but  did  excellently ;  and  then  we  are 
pleased :  we  rail  upon  our  actions,  only  to  be  chidden  for  so  doing ; 
and  then  he  is  our  friend  who  chides  us  into  a  good  opinion  of 
ourselves,  which  however  all  the  world  cannot  make  us  part  with. 
Kay,  humility  itself  makes  us  proud ;  so  false,  so  base,  is  the  heart 
of  man.  For  humihty  is  so  noble  a  virtue  that  even  pride  itself 
puts  on  its  upper  garment ;  and  we  do  like  those  who  cannot  endure 
to  look  upon  an  ugly  or  a  deformed  person,  and  yet  will  give  a  great 
price  for  a  picture  extremely  like  him.  Humility  is  despised  in  sub- 
stance, but  courted  and  admired  in  effigy ;  and  ^sop's  picture  was 
sold  for  two  talents,  when  himself  was  made  a  slave  at  the  price 
of  two  philippics.  And  because  humility  makes  a  man  to  be 
honoured,  therefore  we  imitate  all  its  garbs  and  postures,  its  civili- 
ties and  silence,  its  mode^es  and  condescensions.  And,  to  prove 
that  we  are  extremely  proud  in  the  midst  of  all  this  pageantiy,  we 
should  be  extremely  angry  at  any  man  that  should  say  we  are  proud ; 
and  that^s  a  sure  sign  we  are  so.  And  in  the  midst  of  all  our 
arts  to  seem  humble,  we  use  devices  to  bring  ourselves  into  talk ; 
we  thrust  ourselves  into  company,  we  listen  at  doors,  and,  like  the 
great  beards*  in  Borne  that  pretended  philosophy  and  strict  life, 
6^€XC<rKov   KaTaTTL6vT€s  7re/)t7raro€/x€v*,  '  we  walk   by  the   obelisk,' 

P  Aristoph.  [Ran.  1459.]  •  [Mryd\ovf  iri&ywvas  (xo^r^s.   Plato 

9  [Petr.  Dam.,  serm.  36.  tii.col  180.]      in  Thea>teto,  67.— torn.  iii.  p.  456.] 

r  [Sen.  ep.  vii.  fin.  torn.  ii.  p.  21.]  »  [Arr.  Epict.,  1.  i.  e.  21.  t.  iii.  p.  81.] 
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and  meditate  in  piazzas^  that  they  that  meet  us  may  talk  of  us^  and 
they  that  follow  may  cry  out,  S)  fxeyciAcw  <^tAocrd<^v,  ^  behold,  there 
goes  an  excellent  man !'  he  is  very  prudent,  or  very  learned,  or  a 
charitable  person,  or  a  good  housekeeper,  or  at  least  very  humble. 

Secondly,  the  heart  of  man  is  deeply  in  love  with  wickedness,  and 
with  nothing  else;  against  not  only  the  laws  of  God,  but  against 
his  own  reason,  its  own  interest,  and  its  own  securities.  For  is 
it  imaginable  that  a  man  who  knows  the  laws  of  God,  the  rewards 
of  virtue,  the  cursed  and  horrid  effects  of  sin ;  that  knows,  and  con- 
siders, and  deeply  sighs  at,  the  thought  of  the  intolerable  pains  of 
hell;  that  knows  the  joys  of  heaven  to  be  unspeakable,  and  that 
concerning  them  there  is  no  temptation,  but  that  they  are  too  big 
for  man  to  hope  for,  and  yet  he  certainly  believes  that  a  holy  life 
shall  infallibly  attain  thither :  is  it,  I  say,  imaginable,  that  this  man 
should  for  a  transient  action  forfeit  all  this  hope,  and  certainl/  and 
knowing  incur  all  that  c^amity?  Yea,  but  the  sin  is  pleasant, 
and  the  man  is  clothed  with  flesh  and  blood,  and  their  appetites 
are  material,  and  importunate,  arid  present;  and  the  discourses  of 
rehgion  are  concerning  things  spiritual,  separate  and  apt  for  spirits, 
angels,  and  souls  departed.  To  take  off  this  also,  we  will  suppose 
the  man  to  consider,  and  really  to  beheve,  that  the  pleasure  of  tlie 
sin  is  sudden,  vain,  empty,  and  transient;  that  it  leaves  bitterness 
upon  the  tongue  before  it  is  descended  into  the  bowels ;  that  there 
it  is  poison,  and  ^ makes  the  belly  to  swell,  and  the  thigh  to  rot';* 
that  he  remembers,  and  actually  considers,  that  as  soon  as  the 
moment  of  sin  is  past,  he  shall  have  an  intolerable  conscience,  and 
does  at  the  instant  compare  moments  with  eternity,  and  with  horror 
remembers  that  the  very  next  minute  he  is  as  miserable  a  man  as 
is  in  the  world :  yet  that  this  man  should  sin  ?  Nay,  suppose  the  sin 
to  have  no  pleasure  at  all,  such  as  is  the  sin  of  swearing ;  nay,  sup- 
pose it  really  to  have  pain  in  it,  such  as  is  the  sin  of  enw,  which  never 
can  have  pleasure  in  its  actions,  but  much  torment  and  consumption 
of  the  very  heart;  what  should  make  this  man  sin  so  for  nothing, 
80  against  himself,  so  against  all  reason  and  rehgion,  and  interest, 
without  pleasure,  for  no  reward  P  Here  the  heart  betrays  itself  to 
be  '  desperately  wicked.'  What  man  can  give  a  reasonable  account 
of  such  a  man,  who,  to  prosecute  his  revenge,  will  do  himself  an 
injury,  that  he  may  do  a  less  to  him  that  troubles  him.  Such  a 
man  hath  given  me  ill  languj^e ;  ovre  tt/i;  K€(l>a\^v  dXyel,  oirrc  rbv 
SipSaXfiov,  o{fT€  rh  l(rxCov,  o^re  rhv  dypbv  dwoAXvet,  ^my  head  aches 
not  for  his  language,  nor  hath  he  broken  my  thigh,  nor  carried 
away  my  land"  -/  but  yet  this  man  must  be  requited.  Well,  suppose 
that,  but  then  let  it  be  proportionable ;  you  are  not  undone,  let  not 
him  be  so.     Oh,  yes;  for  else  my  revenge  triumphs  not.     WeU, 

t  [Numb.  V.  21.]  lib.  ii.  cap.  10.  torn.  iii.  p.  154)  is  mis- 

«  [If  this  is  meant  as  a  translation  of     understood;  the  words  refer  not  to  the 
the  Greek,  the  passage  (Arrian.  Epict      sufferer,  but  the  doer,  of  the  injury.] 
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if  you  do,  yet  remember  he  will  defend  himself,  or  the  law  will  right 
him;  at  least  do  not  do  wrong  to  yourself  by  doing  him  wrong: 
this  were  but  prudence,  and  self-interest.  And  vet  we  see  that  the 
heart  of  some  men  hath  betrayed  them  to  such  mriousness  of  appe- 
tite, as  to  make  them  willing  to  die  that  their  enemy  may  be  boned 
in  the  same  ruins.  Jovius^  Pontanus'  tells  of  an  ItaUan  slave,  I 
think,  who,  being  enraged  against  his  lord,  watched  his  absence  from 
home,  and  the  employment  and  inadvertency  of  his  fellow  servants ; 
he  locked  the  doors,  and  secured  himself  for  awhile,  and  ravished 
his  lady;  then  took  her  three  sons  up  to  the  battlements  of  the 
house,  and  at  the  return  of  his  lord  threw  one  down  to  him  upon 
the  pavement,  and  then  a  second,  to  rend  the  heart  of  their  sad 
father,  seeing  them  weltering  in  their  blood  and  brains.  The  lord 
begged  for  his  third,  and  now  his  only  son,  promising  pardon  and 
liberty  if  he  would  spare  his  life.  The  slave  seemed  to  bend  a  little, 
and,  on  condition  his  lord  would  cut  off  his  own  nose,  he  would 
spare  his  son.  The  sad  father  did  so,  being  wilUng  to  suffer  any 
thing  rather  than  the  loss  of  that  child.  But  as  soon  as  he  saw 
his  lord  all  bloody  with  his  wound,  he  threw  the  third  son  and 
himself  down  together  upon.the  pavement  y.  The  story  is  sad  enough, 
and  needs  no  lustre  and  advantages  of  sorrow  to  represent  it ;  but  if 
a  man  sets  himself  down  and  considers  sadly,  he  cannot  easily  tell 
upon  what  suificient  inducement  or  what  principle  the  slave  should 
so  certainly,  so  horridly,  so  presently,  and  then  so  eternally,  ruin 
himself.  What  could  he  propound  to  himself  as  a  recompense  to 
his  own  so  immediate  tragedy  ?  There  is  not  in  the  pleasure  of  the 
revenge,  nor  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  any  thing  to  tempt  him ; 
we  must  confess  our  ignorance,  and  say,  that  ^the  heart  of  man  is 
desperately  wicked ;'  and  that  is  the  truth  in  general,  but  we  cannot 
fathom  it  by  particular  comprehension. 

For  when  the  heart  of  man  is  bound  up  by  the  grace  of  God, 
and  tied  in  golden  bands,  and  watched  by  angels,  tended  by  those 
nurse-keepers  of  the  soul,  it  is  not  easy  for  a  man  to  wander ;  and 
the  evil  of  his  heart  is  but  hke  the  ferity*  and  wildness  of  lions' 
whelps :  but  when  once  we  have  broken  the  hedge,  and  got  into  the 
strengths  of  youth,  and  the  licentiousness  of  an  ungovemed  age,  it 
is  wonderful  to  observe  what  a  great  inundation  of  mischief  in  a 
veiy  short  time  will  overflow  all  the  banks  of  reason  and  religion. 
Vice  first  is  pleasing,  then  it  grows  easy,  then  delightful,  then  fre- 
quent, then  habitual,  then  confirmed;  then  the  man  is  impenitent, 
then  he  is  obstinate,  then  he  resolves  never  to  repent,  and  then  he 

V  [Leg. '  Jorianus.']  familias  arctius  vincta/  Is  the  only  vio- 

s  [De  obed.,  lib.  iii.  cap.  10.  De  var.  lence  he  offers  to  his  lady  at  first ;  then 

aerv.  usu.,  torn.  i.  p.  75.]  after  his  lord's  mutilation  of  himself,  he 

7  [In  the  original,  the  story  is  slightly  throws  down  the  lady  and  the  remaining 

different.      The  place  is  Majorca ;  the  son,  and  lastly  himselC] 

slave,  a  Moor,  not  an  Italian;   *  matre-  *  [Vid.  Mart,  lib.  ii.  epigr.  75.] 
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is  damned.  And  by  that  time  he  is  come  ha]f-way  in  this  progress, 
he  confutes  the  philosophy  of  the  old  moralists :  for  they,  not  know- 
ing the  vileness  of  man's  heart,  not  considering  its  desperate,  amaz- 
ing impiety,  knew  no  other  degree  of  wickedness  but  this,  that  men 
preferred  sense  before  reason,  and  their  understandings  were  abused 
in  the  choice  of  a  temporal  before  an  intellectual  and  eternal  good ; 
but  they  always  concluded  that  the  will  of  man  must  of  necessity 
follow  the  last  dictate  of  the  understanding,  declaring  an  object  to 
be  good  in  one  sense  or  other.  Happy  men  they  were  that  were 
80  innocent,  that  knew  no  pure  and  perfect  malice,  and  lived  in  an 
age  in  which  it  was  not  easy  to  confute  them.  But  besides  that*  now 
the  wells  of  a  deeper  iniquity  are  discovered,  we  see  by  too  sad 
experience  that  there  are  some  sins  proceeding  from  the  heart  of 
man  which  have  nothing  but  simple  and  unmingled  malice;  ac- 
tions of  mere  spite,  doing  evil  because  it  is  evil,  sinning  without 
sensual  pleasures,  sinning  with  sensual  pain,  with  hazard  of  our  lives, 
with  actual  torment,  and  sudden  deaths,  and  certain  and  present 
damnation;  sins  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  open  hostilities,  and  pro- 
fessed enmities  against  God  and  all  virtue.  I  can  go  no  furtlier, 
because  there  is  not  in  the  world  or  in  the  nature  of  things  a  greater 
evil.  And  that  is  the  nature  and  folly  of  the  devil ;  he  tempts  men 
to  ruin,  and  hates  God,  and  only  hurts  himself  and  those  he  tempts, 
and  does  himself  no  i  pleasure,  and  some  say  he  increases  his  own 
accidental  torment. 

Although  I  can  say  nothing  greater,  yet  I  had  many  more  things 
to  say,  if  the  time  would  have  permitted  me,  to  represent  the  false- 
ness and  baseness  of  the  Iieart.  We  are  false  ourselves,  and  dare 
not  trust  God ;  we  love  to  be  deceived,  and  are  angry  if  we  be  told 
so ;  we  love  to  seem  virtuous,  and  yet  hate  to  be  so ;  we  are  melan- 
choly and  impatient,  and  we  know  not  why ;  we  are  troubled  at  little 
things,  and  are  careless  of  greater;  we  are  overjoyed  at  a  petty 
accident,  and  despise  great  and  eternal  pleasures ;  we  believe  things, 
not  for  their  reasons  and  proper  arguments,  but  as  they  serve  our 
turns,  be  they  true  or  false ;  we  long  extremely  for  things  that  are 
forbidden  us,  and  what  we  despise  when  it  is  permitted  us,  we  snatch 
at  greedily  when  it  is  taken  from  us ;  we  love  ourselves  more  than 
we  love  God ;  and  yet  we  eat  poisons  daily,  and  feed  upon  toads  and 
vipers,  and  nourish  our  deadly  enemies  in  our  bosom,  and  will  not 
be  brought  to  quit  them,  but  brag  of  our  shame,  and  are  ashamed  of 
nothing  but  virtue,  which  is  most  honourable ;  we  fear  to  die,  and 
yet  use  all  means  we  can  to  make  death  terrible  and  dangerous ;  we 
are  busy  in  the  faults  of  others,  and  negligent  of  our  own ;  we  live 
the  life  of  spies,  striving  to  know  others,  and  to  be  unknown  our- 
selves ;  we  worship  and  flatter  some  men  and  some  things,  because 
we  fear  them,  not  because  we  love  them ;  we  are  ambitious  of  great* 

*  [Comma  after  'that,'  in  al]  the  early  edd.] 
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ness,  and  covetous  of  wealth,  and  all  that  we  get  by  it  is  that  we  are 
more  beautifully  tempted ;  and  a  troop  of  clients  run  to  us  as  to  a 
pool,  whom  first  they  trouble,  and  then  draw  dry ;  we  make  ourselves 
unsafe  by  committing  wickedness,  and  then  we  add  more  wickedness^ 
to  make  us  safe  and  beyond  punishment;  we  are  more  servile  for 
one  courtesy  that  we  hope  for,  than  for  twenty  that  we  have  received ; 
we  entertain  slanderers,  and  without  choice  spread  their  calumnies ; 
and  we  hug  flatterers,  and  know  they  abuse  us.  And  if  I  should 
gather  the  abuses  and  impieties  and  deceptions  of  the  heart,  as  Chry- 
sippus  did  the  oracular  lies  of  Apollo,  into  a  table,  I  fear  they  would 
seem  remediless,  and  beyond  the  cure  of  watchfulness  and  religion. 
Indeed  they  are  great  and  many ;  but  the  grace  of  God  is  greater ; 
and  'if  iniquity  abounds,'  then  'doth  grace  superabound**:'  and  that's 
our  comfort  and  our  medicine,  which  we  must  thus  use  ;-^ 

First,  let  us  watch  our  heart  at  every  turn. 

Secondly,  deny  it  all  its  desires  that  do  not  directly,  or  by  conse- 
quence, end  in  godliness ;  at  no  hand  be  indulgent  to  its  fondnesses 
and  peevish  appetites. 

Thirdly,  let  us  suspect  it  as  an  enemy. 

Fourthly,  trust  not  to  it  in  any  thing. 

Fifthly,  but  beg  the  grace  of  God  with  perpetual  and  importunate 
prayer,  that  He  would  be  pleased  to  bring  good  out  of  these  evils ; 
and  that  He  would  throw  the  salutary  wood  of  the  cross,  the  merits 
of  Christ's  death  and  passion  into  these  salt  waters®,  and  make  them 
healthful  and  pleasant. 

And  in  order  to  the  managing  these  advices  and  acting  the  pur- 
poses of  this  prayer,  let  us  strictly  follow  a  rule,  and  choose  a  prudent 
and  faithful  guide,  who  may  attend  our  motions,  and  watch  our 
counsels,  and  direct  our  steps,  and  'prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord, 
and  make  His  paths  straight  °,'  apt  and  imitable.  For  without  great 
watchfulness,  and  earnest  devotion,  and  a  prudent  guide,  we  shall 
find  that  true  in  a  spiritual  sense,  which  Plutarch*  afBrmed  of  a 
man's  body  in  the  natural :  that  of  dead  bulls  arise  bees ;  from  the 
carcases  of  horses  hornets  are  produced:  but  the  body  of  man 
brings  forth  serpents.  Our  hearts,  wallowing  in  their  own  natural 
and  acquired  corruptions,  will  produce  nothing  but  issues  of  hell, 
and  images  of  the  old  serpent  the  devil,  for  whom  is  provided  the 
everlasting  burning. 

b  [Rom.  V.  20.]  ^  [Ir.  xl.  S;    Matt  iii.  3.] 

'^  [A  common  allusion  with  the  fathers;  ^  [Vit  C.'eom.,  cap.  xxxix.  torn.  hr. 

see  Corn,  a  Lapide  on  Exod.  xv.  25.]  p.  609.] 


SERMON  IX. 


THE   FAITH   AND   PATIENCE   OF  THE  SAINTS;   OR, 
THE  BIQHTEOUS   CAUSE   OPPRESSED. 


1  Peter  iv.  17, 18. 

Far  the  time  is  come  that  judgment  must  begin  at  the  house  of  Ood: 
and  if  it  first  begin  at  us,  what  shall  the  end  be  of  them  that  obey 
not  the  gospel  of  God  ? 

And  if  the  righteous  scarcely  be  saved,  where  shall  the  ungodly  and 
the  sinner  appear  ? 

So  long  as  the  world  lived  by  sense  and  discourses  of  natnral 
reason,  as  they  were  abated  with  human  infirmities,  and  not  at  all 
heightened  by  the  Spirit  and  divine  revelations ;  so  long  men  took 
their  accounts  of  good  and  bad  by  their  being  prosperous  or  unfortu- 
nate :  and  amongst  the  basest  and  most  ignorant  of  men,  that  only 
was  accounted  honest  which  was  profitable,  and  he  only  wise  that 
was  rich,  and  that  man  beloved  of  God  who  received  from  Him  all 
that  might  satisfy  their  lust,  their  ambition,  or  their  revenge. 

—  Fatis  accede,  deisqae, 
£t  cole  felices,  miseros  fi&ge ;  lidera  terra 
Ut  distant,  ut  flamma  man,  6io  utile  recto  *. 

But  because  God  sent  wise  men  into  the  world,  and  they  were 
treated  rudely  by  the  world,  and  exercised  with  evil  accidents,  and 
this  seemed  so  great  a  discouragement  to  virtue,  that  even  these  wise 
men  were  more  troubled  to  reconcile  virtue  and  misery,  than  to  re- 
concile their  afifections  to  the  suflering ;  God  was  pleased  to  enlighten 
their  reason  with  a  little  beam  of  faith,  or  else  heightened  their  rea- 
son by  wiser  principles  than  those  of  vulgar  understandings,  and 
taught  them  in  the  clear  glass  of  faith,  or  the  dim  perspective  of 
philosoohy,  to  look  beyond  the  cloud,  and  there  to  spy  that  there 
stood  glories  behind  their  curtain,  to  which  they  could  not  come  but 
by  passing  through  the  cloud,  and  being  wet  with  the  dew  of  heaven 

•  [Lucan.  viii.  486.] 
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and  the  waters  of  affliction.  And  according  as  the  world  grew  more 
enlightened  by  faith,  so  it  grew  more  dark  with  mourning  and  sor- 
rows. God  sometimes  sent  a  light  of  fire^  and  a  pillar  of  a  cloudy 
and  the  brightness  of  an  angel,  and  the  lustre  of  a  star,  and  the 
sacrament  of  a  rainbow,  to  guide  His  people  through  their  portion  of 
sorrows,  and  to  lead  them  through  troubles  to  rest :  but  as  the  Sun 
of  righteousness  approached  towards  the  chambers  of  the  east,  and 
sent  the  harbingers  of  light  peeping  through  the  curtains  of  the 
night,  and  leading  on  the  day  of  faith  and  brightest  revelation ;  so 
God  sent  degrees  of  trouble  upon  wise  and  good  men,  that  now  in 
the  same  degree  in  the  which  the  world  lives  by  faith  and  not  by 
sense,  in  the  same  degree  they  might  be  able  to  live  in  virtue  even 
while  she  lived  in  trouble,  and  not  reject  so  great  a  beauty,  because 
she  goes  in  mourning,  and  hath  a  black  cloud  of  cypress'  drawn 
before  her  face.  Literally  thus :  God  first  entertained  their  services, 
and  allured  and  prompted  on  the  infirmities  of  the  infant  world  by 
temporal  prosperity ;  out  by  degrees  changed  His  method ;  and  as 
men  grew  stronger  in  the  knowledge  of  God  and  the  expectations 
of  heaven,  so  they  grew  weaker  in  their  fortunes,  more  afflicted  in 
their  bodies,  more  abated  in  their  expectations,  more  subject  to  their 
enemies,  and  were  to  endure  the  contradiction  of  sinners,  and  the 
immission  of  the  sharpnesses  of  providence  and  divine  economy. 

First,  Adam  was  placed  in  a  garden  of  health  and  pleasure,  from 
which  when  he  fell,  he  was  only  tied  to  enter  into  the  covenant  of 
natural  sorrows,  which  he  and  all  his  posterity  till  the  flood  run 
through :  but  in  all  that  period  they  had  the  whole  wealth  of  the 
earth  before  them ;  they  need  not  fight  for  empires,  or  places  for 
their  cattle  to  graze  in ;  they  lived  long,  and  felt  no  want,  no  slavery, 
no  tyranny,  no  war ;  and  the  evils  that  happened  were  single,  per- 
sonal, and  natural ;  and  no  violences  were  then  done,  but  they  were 
like  those  things  which  the  law  calls  '  rare  contingencies  /  for  which 
as  the  law  can  now  take  no  care  and  make  no  provisions,  so  then 
there  was  no  law,  but  men  lived  free,  and  rich,  and  long,  and  they 
exercised  no  virtues  but  natural,  and  knew  no  fehcity  but  natural : 
and  so  long  their  prosperity  was  just  as  was  their  virtue,  because  it 
was  a  natural  instrument  towards  all  that  which  they  knew  of  happi^ 
ness.  But  this  public  easiness  and  quiet  the  world  turned  into  sin ; 
and  unless  God  did  compel  men  to  do  themselves  good,  they  would 
undo  themselves :  and  then  God  broke  in  upon  them  with  a  flood, 
and  destroyed  that  generation,  that  He  might  begin  the  government 
of  the  world  upon  a  new  stock,  and  bind  virtue  upon  men's  spirits 
by  new  bands,  endeared  to  them  by  new  hopes  and  fears. 

Then  God  made  new  laws,  and  gave  to  princes  the  power  of  the 
sword,  and  men  might  be  punished  to  death  in  certain  cases,  and 

' [*  Cypresse'  in  Ist  and2ndedd.,  *  Cy-  Milton  (II  Penseroso,  ed.  16*6)  spells  it 

prea'  in  3rd.     The  word  is  variously  de-  '  Cipres.'  But  the  name  of  the  island  Cy- 

rived :  *  Cipres,  a  fine  curled  linen,  Fr.  prus  was  often  spelt  •  Cypress*  at  tha^ 

Crcfspe,*  bays  Minshew  (A.D.  1625.) —  lime.    Compaie  vol.  ii.  p.  38.] 
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man's  life  was  shortened,  and  slavery  was  brought  into  the  world  and 
the  state  of  servants :  and  then  war  began^  and  evils  multiplied  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth ;  in  which  it  is  naturally  certain  that  they  that 
are  most  violent  and  injurious  prevailed  upon  the  weaker  and  more 
innocent;  and  every  tyranny  that  began  from  Nimrod  to  this  day, 
and  every  usurper,  was  a  peculiar  argument  to  shew  that  God  began 
to  teach  the  world  virtue  by  suffering;  and  that  therefore  He  suffered 
tyrannies  and  usurpations  to  be  in  the  world  and  to  be  prosperous, 
and  the  rights  of  men  to  be  snatched  away  from  the  owners,  that  the 
world  might  be  established  in  potent  and  settled  governments,  and 
the  sufferers  be  taught  all  the  passive  virtues  of  the  soul.  For  so 
God  brings  good  out  of  evil,  turning  tyranny  into  the  benefits  of 
government,  and  violence  into  virtue,  and  sufferings  into  rewards. 
And  this  was  the  second  change  of  the  world;  personal  miseries 
were  brought  in  upon  Adam  and  his  posterity  as  a  punishment  of  sin, 
in  the  first  period ;  and  in  the  second,  public  evils  were  brought  in 
by  tyrants  and  usurpers,  and  God  suffered  them  as  the  first  elements 
of  vu-tue,  men  being  just  newly  put  to  school  to  infant  sufferings. 
But  all  this  was  not  much. 

Christ's  line  was  not  yet  drawn  forth ;  it  began  not  to  appear  in 
what  family  the  King  of  sufferings  should  descend,  till  Abraham's 
time;  and  therefore  till  then  there  were  no  greater  sufferings  than 
what  I  have  now  reckoned.    But  when  Abraham's  family  was  chosen 
from  amoilg  the  many  nations,  and  began  to  belong  to  God  by  a 
special  right,  and  he  was  designed  to  be  the  father  of  the  Messias ; 
then  God  found  out  a  new  way  to  try  him,  even  with  a  sound  afflic- 
tion, commanding  him  to  offer  his  beloved  Isaac ;  but  this  was  ac- 
cepted, and  being  intended  by  Abraham,  was  not  intended  by  God : 
for  this  was  a  type  of  Christ,  and  therefore  was  also  but  a  type  of 
sufferings.     And  excepting  the  sufferings  of  the  old  periods,  and  the 
sufferings  of  nature,  and  accident,  we  see  no  change  made  for  a  long 
while  after ;  but  God  having  established  a  law  in  Abraham's  family, 
did  build  it  upon  promises  of  health,  and  peace,  and  victory,  and 
plenty,  and  riches ;  and  so  long  as  they  did  not  prevaricate  the  law 
of  their  God,  so  long  they  were  prosperous :  but  God  kept  a  remnant 
of  Canaanites  in  the  land,  like  a  rod  held  over  them,  to  vex  or  to 
chastise  them  into  obedience,  in  which  while  they  persevered,  nothing 
could  hurt  them ;  and  that  saying  of  David  needs  no  other  sense  but 
the  letter  of  its  own  expression,  "  I  have  been  young,  and  now  am 
old ;  and  yet  saw  I  never  the  righteous  forsaken,  nor  his  seed  beg- 
ging their  bread »."     The  godly  generally  were  prosperous,  and  a 
good  cause  seldom  had  an  ill  end,  and  a  good  man  never  died  an  ill 
death,  till  the  law  had  spent  a  great  part  of  its  time  and  it  descended 
towards  its  declension  and  period.     But,  that  the  great  Prince  of 
sufferings  might  not  appear  upon  His  stage  of  tragedies  without  some 

r  [Ps.  XXX vii.  26.] 
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forerunners  of  sorrow^  Grod  was  pleased  to  choose  oat  some  good  men 
and  honour  them  by  making  them  to  become  little  images  of  suffer- 
ing. Isaiah,  Jeremy,  and  Zachary,  were  martyrs  of  the  law;  but 
these  were  single  deaths :  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego,  were 
thrown  into  a  burning  furnace,  and  Daniel  into  a  den  of  lions,  and 
Susanna  was  accused  for  adultery ;  but  these  were  but  little  arrests 
of  the  prosperity  of  the  godly.  As  the  time  drew  nearer  that  Christ 
should  be  manifest,  so  the  sufferings  grew  bigger  and  more  num^ous ; 
and  Antiochus  raised  up  a  sharp  persecution  in  the  time  of  the  Macca^ 
bees,  in  which  many  passed  through  the  Bed  sea  of  blood  into  the 
bosom  of  Abraham ;  and  then  Christ  came.  And  that  was  the  third 
period,  in  which  the  changed  method  of  God^s  providence  was  perfect- 
ed :  for  Christ  was  to  do  His  great  work  by  sufferings,  and  by  suffer- 
ings was  to  enter  into  blessedness ;  and  by  His  passion  He  was  made 
Fnnce  of  the  catholic  church,  and  as  our  Head  was,  so  must  the 
members  be.  God  made  the  same  covenant  with  us  that  He  did 
with  His  most  holy  Son,  and  Christ  obtained  no  better  conditions  for 
us  than  for  Himself;  that  was  not  to  be  looked  for;  'the  servant 
must  not  be  above  his  Master ;  it  is  well  if  he  be  as  his  Master :  if 
the  world  persecuted  Him,  they  will  also  persecute  us** :'  and  ''from 
the  days  of  John  the  baptist,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  suffers  violence, 
and  the  violent  take  it  oy  force*  f  not  '  the  violent  doers,'  but '  the 
sufferers  of  violence  :'  for  though  the  old  law  was  established  in  the 
promises  of  temporal  prosperity,  yet  the  gospel  is  founded  in  tem- 
poral adversity ;  it  is  directly  a  covenant  of  sufferings  and  sorrows ; 
for  now  "  the  time  is  come  that  judgment  must  begin  at  the  house  of 
God^."  That's  the  sense  and  design  of  the  text ;  and  I  intend  it  as 
a  direct  antinomy  to  the  common  persuasions  of  tyrannous,  carnal, 
and  vicious  men,  who  reckon  nothing  good  but  what  is  prosperous : 
for  though  that  proposition  had  many  degrees  of  truth  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  law,  yet  the  case  is  now  altered,  God  hath  established  its 
contradictory ;  and  now  every  good  man  must  look  for  persecution, 
and  every  good  cause  must  expect  to  thrive  by  the  sufferings  and 
patience  of  holy  persons :  and  as  men  do  well  and  suffer  evil,  so  they 
are  dear  to  God;  and  whom  He  loves  most  He  afficts  most,  and 
does  this  with  a  design  of  the  greatest  mercy  in  the  world. 

I.  Then,  the  state  of  the  gospel  is  a  state  of  sufferings,  not  of 
temporal  prosperities.  This  was  foretold  by  the  prophets :  'A  foun- 
tain shall  go  out  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,'  et  irrigahit  torrentem 
spinarum,  so  it  is  in  the  Vulgar  Latin, '  and  it  shall  water  the  torrent 
of  thorns  ^'  that  is,  the  state  or  time  of  the  gospel,  which  like  a 
torrent  shall  carry  all  the  world  before  it,  and  like  a  torrent  shall  be 
fullest  in  ill  weather ;  and  by  its  banks  shall  grow  nothing  but  thorns 
and  briers,  sharp  aflBictions,  temporal  infehcities,  and  persecution. 

^  [Matt  X.  24,  5;  John  xv.  20.]  J  [1  Pet  iv.  17.] 

•  [Matt  xi.  12.]  "  [Joel  iii.  18.] 
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This  sense  of  the  words  is  more  fully  explained  in  the  book  of  the 
prophet  Isaiah  ^^  '*  Upon  the  ground  of  My  people  shall  thorns  and 
briers  come  up ;  how  much  more  in  all  the  houses  of  the  city  of  re- 
joicing ?"  Which  prophecy  is  the  same  in  the  shrle  of  the  prophets 
that  my  text  is  in  the  style  of  the  apostles.  The  nouse  of  God  shall 
be  watered  with  the  dew  of  heaven^  and  there  shall  spring  up  briers 
in  it:  'Judgment  must  begin  there/  but  how  much  more  'in  the 
houses  of  the  city  of  rejoicing?'  how  much  more  amongst  ''them 
that  are  at  ease  in  Zion™/'  that  serve  their  desires^  that  satisfy  their 
appetites^  that  are  given  over  to  their  own  heart's  lust,  that  so  serve 
tnemselves^  that  they  never  serve  God,  that "  dwell  in  the  ci^  of  le- 
joicing?''  They  are  like  Dives,  whose  portion  was  in  this  lite,  'who 
went  in  fine  linen,  and  fared  deliciously  every  day" :'  they  indeed 
trample  upon  their  briers  and  thorns,  and  suffer  them  not  to  grow  in 
their  houses ;  but  the  roots  are  in  the  ground,  and  they  are  reserved 
for  fuel  of  wrath  in  the  day  of  everlasting  burning.  Thus  you  see  it 
was  prophesied,  now  see  how  it  was  performed ;  Christ  was  the  Cap- 
tain of  our  sufferings,  and  He  began. 

He  entered  into  the  world  with  all  the  circumstances  of  poverty. 
He  had  a  star  to  illustrate  His  birth ;  but  a  stable  for  His  bedcham- 
ber, and  a  manger  for  His  cradle.  The  angels  sang  hymns  when  He 
was  bom;  but  He  was  cold  and  cried,  uneastv  and  unprovided.  He 
lived  long  in  the  trade  of  a  carpenter ;  He,  by  whom  Gt)d  made  the 
world,  had  in  His  first  years  the  business  of  a  mean  and  an  ignoble 
trade.  He  did  good  wherever  He  went;  and  almost  wherever  He 
went,  was  abused.  He  deserved  heaven  for  His  obedience,  but  found 
a  cross  in  His  way  thither :  and  if  ever  any  man  had  reason  to  ex- 
pect fair  usages  from  God,  and  to  be  dandled  in  the  lap  of  ease,  soft- 
ness, and  a  prosperous  fortune.  He  it  was  only  that  could  deserve  that, 
or  any  thing  that  can  be  good ;  but  after  He  had  chosen  to  live  a 
life  of  virtue,  of  poverty,  and  labour.  He  entered  into  a  state  of 
death,  whose  shame  ana  trouble  was  great  enough  to  pay  for  the 
sins  of  the  whole  world.  And  I  shall  choose  to  express  this  mystery 
in  the  words  of  scripture.  He  died  not  by  a  single  or  a  sudden 
death,  but  He  was  the  'Lamb  slain  from  the  bqnnning  of  the 
world®:'  for  He  was  massacred  in  Abel,  saith  St.  raulinusP ;  He 
was  tossed  upon  the  waves  of  the  sea  in  the  person  of  Noah ;  it  was 
He  that  went  out  of  his  country,  when  Abraham  was  called  from 
Charran  and  wandered  from  his  native  soil ;  He  was  offered  up  in 
Isaac,  persecuted  in  Jacob,  betrayed  in  Joseph,  blinded  in  Samson, 
afJTonted  in  Moses,  sawed  in  EsayS  cast  into  the  dungeon  with 

'  [Chap,  xxxii.  13.]  Abraham  pereffrinatus,  in  Isaac  oblatus, 

"  [Ajnos  vi.  1.]  in  Jacob  famulatus,  in  Joseph  venditus, 

»  [Luke  xvi.  19.]  8fc.] 

*»  [Rev.  xiii.  8.]  «  [Hieron.  in  Esal  Ivii.  lib.  xv.  fin. 

P  [Ep.  xxxviii.  §  3.  col.  229.  In  Abel  torn.  ilL  col.  414. — Orig.  in  Ps.  xxxvil 

occisus  a  fratre,  in  Noe  irrisus  a  filio,  in  horn.  i.  tonL  ii.  p.  680.] 
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Jeremy :  for  all  these  were  types  of  Christ  suffering.  And  then 
His  passion  continued  even  after  His  resurrection.  For  it  is  He 
that  suffers  in  all  His  members ;  it  is  He  that '  endures  the  contradic- 
tion of  all  sinners'  /  it  is  He  that  is  '  the  Lord  of  life*/  and  is  '  cru- 
cified again,  and  put  to  open  shame'*  in  all  the  sufferings  of  His  ser- 
vants, and  sins  of  rebels,  and  defiances  of  apostates  and  renegadoes, 
and  violence  of  tyrants,  and  injustice  of  usurpers,  and  the  persecu- 
tions of  His  church.  It  is  He  that  is  stoned  in  St.  Stephen,  flayed 
in  the  person  of  St.  Bartholomew" ;  He  was  roasted  upon  St.  Lau- 
rence his  gridiron^  exposed  to  lions  in  St.  Ignatius^,  burned  in  St. 
Polycarp*,  frozen  in  the  lake  where  stood  forty  martyrs  of  Cappa- 
docia^.  UnigenittLS  enim  Dei  ad  peragendum  mortis  8iub  sacramen- 
turn  consummavit  onrne gentis  humanarum passionum,  said  St.  Hilary* ; 
'  the  sacrament  of  Chnsfs  death  is  not  to  be  accomplished  but  by 
suffering  all  the  sorrows  of  humanity.' 

All  that  Christ  came  for  was,  or  was  mingled  with,  sufferings  :  for 
all  those  little  joys  which  God  sent  either  to  recreate  His  person  or 
to  illustrate  His  office,  were  abated  or  attended  with  afflictions ;  God 
being  more  careful  to  establish  in  Him  the  covenant  of  sufferings, 
than  to  refresh  His  sorrows.  Presently  after  the  angels  had  finished 
their  hallelujahs.  He  was  forced  to  fly  to  save  His  life ;  and  the  air 
became  full  of  shrieks  of  the  desolate  mothers  of  Bethlehem  for  their 
dying  babes.  God  had  no  sooner  made  Him  illustrious  with  a  voice 
from  heaven,  and  the  descent  of  the  Holv  Ghost  upon  Him  in  the 
waters  of  baptism,  but  He  was  deHvered  over  to  oe  tempted  and 
assaulted  by  the  devil  in  the  wilderness.  His  transfiguration  was  a 
bright  ray  of  glory ;  but  then  also  He  entered  into  a  cloud,  and  was 
told  a  sad  story  what  He  was  to  suffer  at  Jerusalem.  And  upon  Pahn 
Sunday*,  when  He  rode  triumphantly  into  Jerusalem,  and  was  adorned 
with  the  acclamations  of  a  King  and  a  God,  He  wet  the  palms  with 
His  tears,  sweeter  than  the  drops  of  Manna,  or  the  little  pearls  of 
heaven  that  descended  upon  mount  Hermon ;  weeping  in  the  midst 
of  this  triumph,  over  obstinate,  perishing,  and  malicious  Jerusalem. 
For  this  Jesus  was  like  the  rainbow,  which  God  set  in  the  clouds  as 
a  sacrament  to  confirm  a  promise,  and  establish  a  grace ;  He  was  half 
made  of  the  glories  of  the  light,  and  half  of  the  moisture  of  a  cloud  ; 
in  His  best  days  He  was  but  half  triumph  and  half  sorrow  :  He  was 
sent  to  tell  of  His  Father's  mercies,  and  that  God  intended  to  spare 
us ;  but  appeared  not  but  in  the  company  or  in  the  retinue  of  a 

'  [Heb.  xii.  3.1  168.~Euseb.  H.  E.  iii.  36.] 

'  {Acts  iii.  15  J  «  [EpisL  eccL  Smyrn    de  martyr.  S. 

«  [Heb.  vi.  6.]  Polycarp.  §  13.  apud  Coteler.  ut  supr.,  p. 

•  [Theod.  Stud,  in  serm.  de  S.  Bar-      200.— Euseb.  H.  E.  iv.  15.] 

thol.  J  y  [S.  BasiL  hom.  xix.  in  xL  mart.,  torn. 

•  [S.  Ambros.  De  off  L  41.  torn,  il  col.      ii.  p.  149.] 

56  ]  «  [Vid.  De  Trin.,  lib.  x.  §  11.  col.  1042.] 

•  [Metaphr.  in  martyr.  S.  Ignat  §  23.  ■  [Cfl  'Life  of  Christ/  part  iii.  ad  Sect, 
apud  Coteler.  Patr.  apostol.,  torn.  ii.  p.      xv.  §  5.  vol.  ii.  p.  621.] 
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shower,  and  of  foul  i^eather.  But  I  need  not  tell  that  Jesus,  beloved 
of  God,  was  a  suffering  person :  that  which  concerns  this  question 
most  is  that  He  made  for  us  a  covenant  of  sufferings  :  His  doctrines 
were  such  as  expressly  and  by  consequent  enjoin  and  suppose  suffer- 
ings and  a  state  of  afSiction ;  His  veiy  promises  were  sufferings ;  His 
beatitudes  were  sufferings ;  His  rewaras,  and  His  arguments  to  invite 
men  to  follow  Him,  were  only  taken  from  sufferings  in  this  life,  and 
the  reward  of  sufferings  hereafter. 

For  if  we  summon  up  the  commandments  of  Christ,  we  shall  find 
humility,  mortification,  self-denial,  repentance,  renouncing  the  world, 
mourning,  taking  up  the  cross,  dying  for  Him,  patience  and  poverty, 
to  stand  in  the  chiefest  rank  of  christian  precepts,  and  in  the  direct 
order  to  heaven ;  "  He  that  will  be  My  disciple,  must  deny  himself, 
and  take  up  his  cross,  and  follow  Me"  We  must  follow  Him  that 
was  crowned  with  thorns  and  sorrows.  Him  that  was  drenched  in 
Cedron^,  nailed  upon  the  cross,  that  deserved  all  good,  and  suffered 
all  evil :  that  is  the  sum  of  christian  religion,  as  it  distinguishes  from 
all  the  religions  in  the  world.  To  which  we  may  add  the  express  pre- 
cept recorded  by  St.  James*';  "Be  afflicted,  and  mourn,  and  weep ;  let 
your  laughter  be  turned  into  mourning,  and  your  joy  into  weeping." — 
You  see  the  commandments ;  will  you  also  see  the  promises  ?  These 
they  are :  "  In  the  world  ye  shall  have  tribulation,  in  Me  ye  shall 
have  peace ;"  and  "  through  many  tribulations  ye  shall  enter  into  hea- 
ven/' and  "  he  that  loseth  father  and  mother,  wives  and  children, 
houses  and  lands,  for  My  name's  sake  and  the  gospel,  shall  receive  a 
hundred  fold  in  this  life,  with  persecution ;"  that's  part  of  his  reward : 
and,  "  He  chastiseth  every  son  that  He  receiveth ;  and  if  ye  be  exempt 
from  sufferings,  ye  are  bastards  and  not  sons." — ^These  are  some  of 
Christ's  promises ;  will  you  see  some  of  Christ's  blessings  that  He  gives 
His  church  ?  "  Blessed  are  the  poor ;"  "  blessed  are  the  hungry  and 
thirsty ;"  "  blessed  are  they  that  mourn ;"  "  blessed  are  the  humble  /' 
"  blessed  are  the  persecuted** :"  of  the  eight  beatitudes,  five  of  them 
have  temporal  misery  and  meanness,  or  an  afflicted  condition,  for 
their  subject. — ^Will  you  at  last  see  some  of  the  rewards  which  Christ 
hath  propounded  to  His  servants,  to  invite  them  to  follow  Him? 
"  When  I  am  lifted  up,  I  will  draw  all  men  after  Me ;"  when  Christ 
is  "  lifted  up,  as  Moses  lift  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,"  that  is, 
lifted  upon  the  cross,  then,  "  He  will  draw  us  after  Him."  "  To 
you  it  is  given  for  Christ,"  saith  St.  Paul,  when  he  went  to  sweeten 
and  to  flatter  the  Philipj)ians*:  well,  what  is  given  to  them?  some  great 
favours  surely ;  true ;  "It  is  not  only  given  that  you  believe  in  Christ, 
though  that  be  a  great  matter,  "  but  also  that  you  sufl'er  for  Him, 
that's  the  highest  of  your  honour.     And  therefore  saith  St.  James'^ 

^  [Adnchom.  inDescript.  Urb.  Hiero-  "  [Matt,  v.l 

sol.,  cap.  207.  p.  97.— Cf.  •  Life  of  Christ,'  •  T  PhU.  i.  29.  ] 

part  iii.  sect.  15.  vol.  ii.  p.  668.  j  '  fjames  i.  2.] 

«  [James  iv.  9.] 
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"  My  brethren,  count  it  all  joy  when  ye  enter  into  divers  tempta- 
tions :''  and  St.  Peter* ;  "  Communicating  with  the  sufferings  of 
Christ,  rejoice.''  And  St.  James  again** ;  '*  We  count  them  blessed 
that  have  suflFered  */*  and  St.  Paul,  when  he  gives  his  blessing  to  the 
Thessalonians,  he  uses  this  form  of  prayer,  "  Our  Lord  direct  your 
hearts  in  the  charity  of  Grod,  and  in  the  patience  and  sufferings  of 
Christ*/'  So  that  if  we  wHl  serve  the  King  of  sufferings^,  whose 
crown  was  of  thorns,  whose  sceptre  was  a  reed  of  scorn,  whose  im- 
perial robe  was  a  scarlet  of  mockery,  whose  throne  was  the  cross ;  we 
must  serve  Him  in  sufferings,  in  poverty  of  spirit,  in  humility  and 
mortification ;  and  for  our  reward  we  shall  have  persecution,  and  all 
its  blessed  consequents :  atque  hoc  est  ease  christianum. 

Since  this  was  done  in  the  green  tree,  what  shall  we  expect  should 
be  done  in  the  dry  P  Let  us  in  the  next  place  consider  how  God  hath 
treated  His  saints  and  servants,  and  the  descending  ages  of  the  gospel ; 
that  if  the  best  of  Gtod's  servants  were  followers  of  Jesus  in  this  cove- 
nant of  sufferings,  we  may  not  think  it  strange  concerning  the  fiery 
trial,  as  if  some  new  thing  had  happened  to  us*'.  For  as  the  gospel 
was  founded  in  sufferings,  we  shall  also  see  it  grow  in  persecutions  : 
and  as  Christ's  blood  did  cement  the  comer-stones  and  the  first 
foundations;  so  the  blood  and  sweat,  the  groans  and  sighings,  the 
a£Bdctions  and  mortifications,  of  saints  and  martyrs,  did  make  the 
superstructures,  and  must  at  last  finish  the  building. 

If  I  begin  with  the  apostles,  who  were  to  persuade  the  world  to 
become  christian,  and  to  use  proper  arguments  of  invitation,  we 
shall  find  that  they  never  offered  an  argument  of  temporal  prosperity; 
they  never  promised  empires  and  thrones  on  earth,  nor  riches,  nor 
temporal  power  :  and  it  would  have  been  soon  confuted,  if  they  who 
were  whipt  and  imprisoned,  banished  and  scattered,  persecuted  and 
tormented,  should  have  promised  sunshine  days  to  others  which  they 
could  not  to  themselves.  Of  all  the  apostles  there  was  not  one  that 
died  a  natural  death  but  only  St.  John ;  and  did  he  escape  P  Yes ; 
but  he  was  put  into  a  cauldron  of  scalding  lead  and  oil*  before  the 
Port  Latin  in  Bome,  and  escaped  death  by  miracle,  though  no 
miracle  was  wrought  to  make  him  escape  the  torture.  And  besides 
this  he  lived  lon^in  banishment,  and  that  was  worse  than  St.  Peter's 
chains ;  Sanctus  Petrua  in  vinculis,  et  Johannes  anteportam  latinatn, 
were  both  days  of  martyrdom,  and  church-festivals.  And  after  a 
long  and  laborious  life,  and  the  affliction  of  being  detained  from  his 
crown,  and  his  sorrows  for  the  death  of  his  fellow-disciples,  he  died 
fcdl  of  days  and  sufferings.  And  when  St.  Paul  was  taken  into  the 
apostolate,  his  commissions  were  signed  in  these  words,  ^'  I  will  shew 
unto  him  how  great  things  he  must  suffer  for  My  name"."    And  his 

«  [1  Pet  iv.  13.  j  *  Tert  [De  praescr.  haret.,  cap.  xxxvi. 

*■  [  James  V.  11.1  p.  215.] — S.  Hieron.  [sc.  citaiis  Tertull. 

'  [2  Thes.  iii.  6.  J  in  libro  Adv.  Jovin.,  torn.  iv.   part  2. 
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whole  life  was  a  continual  suffering ;  Quotidie  morior  was  his  motto, 
'I  die  daily;'  and  his  lesson  that  he  daily  learned  was  to  ^know 
Christ  Jesus,  and  Him  crucified/  and  all  his  joy  was  'to  rejoice 
in  the  cross  of  Christ  /  and  the  changes  of  his  life  were  nothing 
but  the  changes  of  his  sufferings  and  the  variety  of  his  labours.  For 
though  Christ  hath  finished  His  own  sufferings  for  expiation  of  the 
world,  yet  there  are  varfprjiiaTa  OkCylretov^,  'portions  that  are  behind 
of  the  sufferings'  of  Christ,  which  must  be  fiUed  up  by  His  body,  the 
church ;  and  happy  are  they  that  put  in  the  greatest  symbol ;  for  '  in 
the  same  measure  you  are  partakers  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  in  the 
same  shall  ye  be  also  of  the  consolation®.'  And  therefore  concerning 
St.  Paul,  as  it  was  also  concerning  Christ,  there  is  nothing  or  but  very 
little  in  scripture  relating  to  his  person  and  chances  of  his  private 
life,  but  his  labours  and  persecutions ;  as  if  the  Holy  Ghost  did  think 
nothing  fit  to  stand  upon  record  for  Christ  but  sufferings. 

And  now  began  to  work  the  greatest  glory  of  the  divine  provi- 
dence; here  was  the  case  of  chnstianity  at  stake.  The  world  was 
rich  and  prosperous,  learned  and  full  of  wise  men ;  the  gospel  was 
preached  with  poverty  and  persecution,  in  simplicity  of  discourse, 
and  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit :  God  was  on  one  side,  and  the 
devil  on  the  other ;  they  each  of  them  dressed  up  their  city ;  Babylon 
upon  earth,  Jerusalem  from  above.  The  devil's  city  was  full  of  plea- 
sure, triumphs,  victories,  and  cruelty ;  good  news,  and  great  wealth ; 
conquest  over  kings,  and  making  nations  tributary :  they  '  bound 
kings  in  chains,  and  the  nobles  with  links  of  iron^  /  and  the  inherit- 
ance of  the  earth  was  theirs :  the  Romans  were  lords  over  the  greatest 
part  of  the  world ;  and  God  permitted  to  the  devil  the  firmament  and 
increase,  the  wars  and  the  success  of  that  people  giving  to  him  an 
entire  power  of  disposing  the  great  changes  of  the  world,  so  as  might 
best  increase  their  greatness  and  power :  and  he  therefore  did  it,  be- 
cause all  the  power  of  the  Boman  greatness  was  a  professed  enemy 
to  Christianity.  And  on  the  other  side  God  was  to  build  up  Jerusalem 
and  the  kingdom  of  the  gospel ;  and  He  chose  to  build  it  of  hewn 
stone,  cut  and  broken :  the  apostles  He  chose  for  preachers,  and  they 
had  no  learning;  women  and  mean  people  were  the  fiost  disciples, 
and  they  had  no  power ;  the  devil  was  to  lose  his  kingdom,  and  he 
wanted  no  malice :  and  therefore  he  stirred  up,  and  as  well  as  he 
could  he  made  active  all  the  power  of  Bome,  and  all  the  learning  of 
the  Greeks,  and  all  the  malice  of  barbarous  people,  and  all  the  pre- 
judice and  the  obstinacy  of  the  Jews,  against  this  doctrine  and  insti- 
tution, which  preached  and  promised,  and  brought  persecution  along 
with  it.  On  the  one  side  there  was  scandalum  crueis,  on  the  other 
patientia  sanctorum  ;  and  what  was  the  event  ?  They  that  had  over- 
come the  world  could  not  strangle  Christianity.  But  so  have  I  seen 
the  sun  with  a  little  ray  of  distaiit  light  challenge  all  the  power  of 
darkness,  and  without  violence  and  noise  climbing  up  the  hill  hath 

»  [Coloss.  i.  24.]  •  [2  Cor.  i.  7.]  '  [Ps.  cxlix.  8.] 
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made  night  so  to  retire  that  its  memorjr  was  lost  in  the  joys  and  sprite- 
fulness  of  the  morning  :  and  Christianity  without  violence  or  armies^ 
without  resistance  and  self-preservation^  without  strength  or  human 
eloquence^  without  challenging  of  privileges  or  fighting  against 
tyranny,  without  alteration  of  government  and  scandal  oi  princes, 
with  its  humility  and  meekness,  with  toleration  and  patience,  with 
obedience  and  cnarity,  with  praying  and  dying,  did  insensibly  turn 
the  world  into  christian,  and  persecution  into  victory. 

For  Christ,  who  began,  and  lived,  and  died  in  sorrows,  perceiving"* 
His  own  sufferings  to  succeed  so  well,  and  that  '  for  suffering  death 
He  was  crowned  with  inmiortality**,'  resolved  to  take  all  His  disci- 
ples and  servants  to  the  feUowship  of  the  same  suffering,  that  they 
might  have  a  participation  of  His  glory ;  knowing,  Grod  had  opened 
no  gate  of  heaven  but  'the  narrow  gate,'  to  which  the  cross  was 
the  key.  And  since  Christ  now  being  our  high-priest  in  heaven, 
intercedes  for  us  by  representing  His  passion,  and  the  dolours  of  the 
cross,  that  even  in  glory  He  might  still  preserve  the  mercies  of  His 
past  sufferings,  for  which  the  Father  did  so  delight  in  Him;  He 
also  designs  to  present  us  to  God  dressed  in  the  same  robe,  and 
treated  in  the  same  manner,  and  honoured  with  '^  the  marks  of  the 
Lord  Jesus'."  "  He  hath  predestinated  us  to  be  conformable  to  the 
image  of  His  Son';''  and  if  under  a  Head  crowned  with  thorns, 
we  bring  to  Ood  members  circled  with  roses,  and  softness,  and  deli- 
cacy, triumphant  members  in  the  militant  church,  God  will  reject 
ns.  He  will  not  know  us  who  are  so  unlike  our  elder  Brother :  for 
we  are  members  of  the  Lamb,  not  of  the  Lion ;  and  of  Christ's  suffer- 
ing part,  not  of  the  triumphant  part.  And  for  three  hundred  years 
together  the  church  lived  upon  blood,  and  was  nourished  with  blood, 
the  blood  of  her  own  children ;  thirty-three*  bishops  of  Bome  in 
immediate  succession  were  put  to  violent  and  unnatural  deaths ;  and 
so  were  all  the  churches  of  the  east  and  west  built ;  the  cause  of 
Christ  and  of  religion  was  advanced  by  the  sword,  but  it  was  the 
sword  of  the  persecutors,  not  of  resisters  or  warriors :  they  were  '  all 
baptized  into  the  death  of  Christ **;'  their  very  profession  and  insti- 
tution is  to  live  like  Him,  and  when  He  requires  it  to  die  for  Him ; 
that  is  the  very  formality,  the  life  and  essence  of  Christianity.  This 
•I  say  lasted  for  three  hundred  years,  that  the  prayers,  and  the  backs, 
and  the  necks  of  Christians  fought  against  the  rods  and  axes  of  the 
persecutors,  and  prevailed,  till  the  country,  and  the  cities,  and  the 
court  itself,  was  filled  with  Christians.  And  by  this  time  the  army 
of  martyrs  was  vast  and  numerous,  and  the  number  of  sufferers 
blunted  the  hangman's  sword.  For  Christ  first  triumphed  over  the 
princes  and  powers  of  the  world  before  He  would  admit  them  to 
serve  Him ;  He  first  felt  their  malice  before  He  would  make  use  of 
their  defence ;  to  shew  that  it  was  not  His  necessity  that  required  it. 


•  perceived*  in  first  two  edd.]  •  [Rom.  viii.  29.] 
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but  His  grace  that  admitted  kings  aud  queens  to  be  nurses  of  the 
church. 

And  now  the  church  was  at  ease^  and  she  that  sucked  the  blood 
of  the  martyrs  so  long  began  now  to  suck  the  milk  of  queens*. 
Indeed  it  was  a  great  mercy  in  appearance,  and  was  so  intended, 
but  it  proved  not  so.  But  then  tne  Holy  Ghost,  in  pursuance  of 
the  design  of  Christ,  who  meant  by  sufferings  to  perfect  His  church, 
as  Himself  was  by  the  same  instrument,  was  pleased,  now  that  per- 
secution did  cease,  to  inspire  the  church  with  the  spirit  of  mortifica- 
tion and  austerity ;  and  then  they  made  colleges  of  sufferers,  persons 
wlio  to  secure  their  inheritance  in  the  world  to  come  did  cut  off  all 
their  portion  in  this,  excepting  so  much  of  it  as  was  necessary  to 
their  present  being;  and  by  instruments  of  humility,  by  patience 
under,  and  a  voluntary  undertaking  of,  the  cross,  the  burden  of  the 
Lord,  by  self-denial,  by  fastings  and  sackcloth  and  pemoctations  in 
prayer,  they  chose  then  to  exercise  the  active  part  of  the  religion, 
mingling  it  as  much  as  thev  could  with  the  suffering. 

And  indeed  it  is  so  glorious  a  thing  to  be  like  Christ,  to  be 
dressed  like  the  Prince  of  the  catholic  church,  who  was  so  '  a  man  of 
sufferings,'  and  to  whom  a  prosperous  and  unafflicted  person  is  very 
unlike,  that  in  all  ages  the  servants  of  God  have  put  on  '  the  armour 
of  righteousness,  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  lefty :'  that  is,  iu 
the  sufferings  of  persecution,  or  the  labours  of  mortification;  in 
patience  under  the  rod  of  God,  or  by  election  of  our  own ;  by  tolera- 
tion, or  self-denial;  by  actual  martyrdom,  or  by  aptness  or  disposi- 
tion towards  it ;  by  dying  for  Christ,  or  suffering  for  Him ;  by  being 
willing  to  part  with  all  when  He  calls  for  it,  and  by  parting  with 
what  we  can  for  the  relief  of  His  poor  members.  ]Por  know  this, 
there  is  no  state  in  the  church  so  serene,  no  days  so  prosperous,  in 
which  God  does  not  give  to  His  servants  the  powers  and  opportuni- 
ties of  suffering  for  Him ;  not  only  they  that  die  for  Christ,  but  they 
tliat  live  according  to  His  laws,  shall  find  some  lives  to  part,  with, 
and  many  ways  to  suffer  for  Christ.  To  kill  and  crucify  the  old  man 
and  all  his  lusts,  to  mortify  a  beloved  sin,  to  fight  against  tempta- 
tions, to  do  violence  to  our  bodies,  to  live  chastely,  to  suffer  affronts 
patiently,  to  forgive  injuries  and  debts,  to  renounce  all  prejudice  and 
interest  in  religion,  and  to  choose  our  side  for  truth's  sake,  not  be- 
cause it  is  prosperous  but  because  it  pleases  God ;  to  be  charitable 
beyond  our  power,  to  reprove  our  betters  with  modesty  and  open- 
ness, to  displease  men  rather  than  God,  to  be  at  enmity  with  the 
world  that  you  may  preserve  friendship  with  God,  to  deny  the  im- 
portunity and  troublesome  kindness  of  a  drinking  friend,  to  own 
truth  in  despite  of  danger  or  scorn,  to  despise  shame,  to  refuse 
worldly  pleasure  when  they  tempt  your  soul  beyond  duty  or  safety, 
to  take  pains  in  the  cause  of  religion,  the  '  labour  of  love,'  and  the 

•  [Is,  Ix.  16.]  y  [2  Cor.  vi.  7.] 
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crossing  of  your  anger^  peevishness  and  morosity:  these  are  the  daily 
sufferings  of  a  Christian ;  and,  if  we  perform  them  well,  will  have 
the  same  reward,  and  an  equal  smart,  and  greater  labour,  than  the 
plain  suffering  the  hangman's  sword.  This  I  have  discoursed,  to 
represent  unto  you  that  you  cannot  be  exempted  from  the  simihtude 
of  Christ's  sufferings ;  that  Ood  will  shut  no  age  nor  no  man  from 
his  portion  of  the  cross;  that  we  cannot  fail  of  the  result  of  this 
predestination,  nor  without  our  own  fault  be  excluded  from  the 
covenant  of  sufferings.  'Judgment  must  begin  at  Ood's  house,' 
and  enters  first  upon  the  sons  and  heirs  of  the  kingdom;  and  if 
it  be  not  by  the  direct  persecution  of  tyrants,  it  will  be  by  the  per- 
secution of  the  devil,  or  infirmities  of  our  own  flesh.  But  because 
this  was  but  the  secondary  meaning  of  the  text,  I  return  to  make 
use  of  all  the  former  discourse. 

Let  no  christian  man  make  any  judgment  concerning  his  con- 
dition or  his  cause  by  the  external  event  of  things.  For  although 
in  the  law  of  Moses  Ood  made  with  His  people  a  covenant  of  tem- 
poral prosperity,  and  His  saints  did  bind  the  kings  of  the  Amorites 
and  the  Philistines  in  chains,  and  their  nobles  with  links  of  iron, 
.and  then  that  was  the  honour  which  all  His  saints  had^;  yet  in 
Christ  Jesus  He  made  a  covenant  of  sufferings.  Most  of  the  graces 
of  Christianity  are  suffering  graces,  and  Ood  hath  predestinated  us 
to  sufferings,  and  we  are  baptized  into  suffering,  and  our  veiy  com- 
munions are  symbols  of  our  duty  by  being  the  sacrament  of  Christ's 
death  and  passion;  and  Christ  foretold  to  us  tribulation,  and  pro- 
mised only  that  He  would  be  with  us  in  tribulation,  that  He  would 
give  us  His  Spirit  to  assist  us  at  tribunals,  and  His  grace  to  despise 
the  world  and  to  contemn  riches,  and  boldness  to  confess  every 
article  of  the  christian  faith  in  the  face  of  armies  and  armed  tyrants. 
And  He  also  promised  that  all  things  should  work  together  for  the 
best  to  His  servants",  that  is.  He  would  '  out  of  the  eater  bring  meat, 
and  out  of  the  strong  issue  sweetnessV  and  crowns  and  sceptres 
should  spring  from  crosses,  and  that  the  cross  itself  should  stand 
upon  the  globes  and  sceptres  of  princes ;  but  He  never  promised  to 
His  servants  that  they  should  pursue  kings  and  destroy  armies,  that 
they  should  reign  over  the  nations,  and  promote  the  cause  of  Jesus 
Christ  by  breaking  His  commandments.  '  The  shield  of  faith,  and 
the  sword  of  the  Spirit,'  'the  armour  of  righteousness,'  and  the 
weapons  of  spiritual  warfare^;  these  are  they  by  which  Christianity 
sweUed  from  a  small  company,  and  a  less  reputation,  to  possess  the 
chairs  of  doctors,  and  the  thrones  of  princes,  and  the  hearts  of  all 
men.  But  men  in  all  ages  will  be  tampering  with  shadows  and  toys. 
The  apostles  at  no  hand  could  endure  to  hear  that  Christ's  '  kingdom 
was  not  of  this  world,'  and  that  their  Master  should  die  a  sad  and 
shameful  death ;  though  that  way  He  was  to  receive  His  crown,  and 
'enter  into  glory.'     And  after  Christ's  time,  when  His  disciples  had 

^  [Ps.  cxlix.  8,  9.]     «  [Rom.  viii.  28.]       '  [Judg.  xiv.  14.]     »•  [2  Cor.  x.  4.] 
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taken  up  the  cross,  and  were  marching  the  King's  highway  of  sor- 
rows, there  were  a  very  great  many%  even  the  generality  of  Chris- 
tians for  two  or  three  ages  together,  who  fell  on  dreaming  that  Christ 
should  come  and  reign  upon  earth  again  for  a  thousand  years,  and 
then  the  %aints  should  reign  in  all  abundance  of  tem^ral  power  and 
fortunes:  but  these  men  were  content  to  stay  for  it  till  after  the 
resurrection;  in  the  meantime  took  up  their  cross,  and  followed 
after  their  Lord,  the  King  of  sufferings.  But  now-a-davs,  we  find 
a  generation  of  men  who  have  changed  the  covenant  oi  sufferings 
into  victories  and  triumphs,  riches  and  prosperous  chances,  and 
reckon  their  Christianity  by  their  good  fortunes;  as  if  Christ  had 
promised  to  His  servants  no  heaven  hereafter,  no  Spirit  in  the  mean- 
time to  refresh  their  sorrows ;  as  if  He  had  enjoined  them  no  passive 
graces;  but  as  if  to  be  a  Christian  and  to  be  a  Turk  were  the  same 
thing.  Mahomet  entered  and  possessed  by  the  sword :  Christ  came 
by  the  cross,  entered  by  humility;  and  Uis  saints  'possess  their 
souk  by  patience**.' 

Ood  was  fain  to  multiply  miracles  to  make  Christ  capable  of  being 
a  '  man  of  sorrows :'  and  shall  we  think  He  will  work  miracles  to 
make  us  delicate  P  He  promised  us  a  glorious  portion  hereafter,  to 
which  if  all  the  sufferings  of  the  world  were  put  together  they  are 
not  worthy  to  be  compared ;  and  shall  we,  with  Dives,  choose  our 
portion  of  'good  things  in  this  life?'  If  Christ  suffered  so  many 
things  only  that  He  might  give  us  glory,  shall  it  be  strange  that  we 
shall  suffer  who  are  to  receive  His  gloiy  ?  It  is  in  vain  to  think  we 
shall  obtain  glories  at  an  easier  rate,  than  to  drink  of  the  brook*  in 
the  way  in  which  Christ  was  drenched.  When  the  devil  appeared 
to  St.  Martin'  in  a  bright  splendid  shape,  and  said  he  was  Chnst,  he 
answered,  CAristus  non  nisi  in  cruce  apparet  suis  in  hoc  vita.  And 
when  St.  Ignatius^  was  newly  tied  in  a  chain  to  be  led  to  his  martyr- 
dom, he  cried  out.  Nunc  incipio  esse  christianus.  And  it  was  observed 
by  Minutius  Felix^,  and  was  indeed  a  great  and  excellent  truth, 
Omnes  viri  fortes  quos  gentiles  pradic(d)ant  in  exemplum  arumnis  suis 
inclyti  fioruerunt^  '  the  gentiles  in  their  whole  religion  never  pro- 

B>unded  any  man  imitable  unless  the  man  were  poor  or  persecuted.' 
rutus  stood  for  his  countr/s  liberty,  but  lost  his  armv  and  his  life ; 
Socrates  was  put  to  death  for  speaking  a  religious  truth ;  Cato  chose 
to  be  on  the  right  side,  but  happened  to  fall  upon  the  oppressed  and 
the  injured ;  he  died  together  with  his  party. 

Victrix  causa  deis  placuit,  sed  victa  Catoni  ^ 

And  if  God  thus  dealt  witli  the  best  of  heathens,  to  whom  He  had 
made  no  clear  revelation  of  immortal  recompenses ;  how  Uttle  is  the 

«  [Euseb.  H.  E.  iii.  89.— Just  Mart  '  [Sulpit  Sever,  in  vit  B.  Mart.,  cap. 

Dial  cum  Tryph.,  cap.  80  sqq.  p.  177. —  xxiv.  torn.  i.  p.  33.] 
Iren.  contr.  hapr.  lib. v.  cap.  31  sqq.  p.  330.]  «  [Euseb.  H.  E.  iil  36.] 
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faith  and  how  much  less  is  the  patience  of  Christians^  if  ihey  shall 
think  much  to  suffer  sorrows,  since  they  so  clearly  see  with  the  eye  of 
faith  the  great  things  which  are  laid  up  for  them  that  are  "  faithful 
unto  the  death  ^  ?''  Faith  is  useless,  if  now  in  the  midst  of  so  great 
pretended  lights  we  shall  not  dare  to  trust  Ood  unless  we  have  all 
in  hand  that  we  desire ;  and  suffer  nothing,  for  all  we  can  hope  for. 
They  that  live  by  sense  have  no  use  of  faith :  yet  our  Lord  Jesus, 
concerning  whose  passions  the  gospel  speaks  much,  but  little  of  His 
glorifications ;  whose  shame  was  public,  whose  pains  were  notorious, 
but  His  joys  and  transfigurations  were  secret,  and  kept  private ;  He 
who  woiJd  not  suffer  His  holy  mother,  whom  in  great  degrees  He 
exempted  from  sin,  to  be  exempted  from  many  and  great  sorrows, 
certainly  intends  to  admit  none  to  His  resurrection  but  by  the  doors 
of  His  grave,  none  to  glory  but  by  the  way  of  the  cross.  "  If  we  be 
planted  into  the  likeness  of  His  death,  we  shall  be  also  of  His  resur- 
rection*^;"  else  on  no  terms.  Christ  took  away  sin  from  us,  but  He 
left  us  our  share  of  sufferings ;  and  the  cross,  which  was  first  printed 
upon  us  in  the  waters  of  baptism,  must  for  ever  be  borne  by  us  in 
l)enance,  in  mortification,  in  self-denial,  and  in  martyrdom,  and  tolera- 
tion, according  as  God  shall  require  of  us  by  the  changes  of  the 
world,  and  the  condition  of  the  church. 

For  Christ  considers  nothing  but  souls ;  He  values  not  their  estate 
or  bodies,  supplying  our  want  by  His  providence ;  and  being  secured 
that  our  bodies  may  be  killed,  but  cannot  perish,  so  long  as  we  pre- 
serve our  duty  and  our  consciences.  Christ  oyr  Captain  hangs  naked 
upon  the  cross :  our  fdlow-soldiers  are  cast  into  prison,  torn  with 
lions,  rent  in  sunder  with  trees  returning  from  their  violent  bendings, 
broken  upon  wheels,  roasted  upon  gridirons,  and  have  had  the  honour 
not  only  to  have  a  good  cause,  but  also  to  suffer  for  it ;  and  by  faith 
not  by  armies,  by  patience  not  by  fighting,  have  overcome  the  world; 
et  sit  anima  inea  cum  ckriManis\  'I  pray  God  my  soul  may  be  among 
the  Christians.'  And  yet  the  Turks  have  prevailed  upon  a  great  part 
of  the  christian  world,  and  have  made  them  slaves  and  tributaries, 
and  do  them  all  spite,  and  are  hugely  prosperous :  but  when  Christians 
are  so,  then  they  are  tempted  and  put  in  danger,  and  never  have 
their  duty  and  their  interest  so  well  secured,  as  when  they  lose  all  for 
Christ,  and  are  adorned  with  wounds  or  poverty,  change  or  scorn, 
affronts  or  revilings,  which  are  the  obelisks  and  triumphs  of  a  holy 
cause.  Evil  men  and  evil  causes  had  need  have  good  fortune  and 
great  success  to  support  their  persons  and  their  pretences ;  for  nothing 
but  innocence  and  Christianity  can  flourish  in  a  persecution. — I  sum 
up  this  first  discourse  in  a  word :  in  all  the  scripture,  and  in  all  the 
authentic  stories  of  the  church,  we  find  it  oft^n  that  the  devil  ap- 

1    JRev.  ii.  10.1  sUntiation  (by  Peter  Scarga,  art.  xi.  then 

*  [Rom.  vi.  6.  J  by  Du  Plessis,  lib.  iv.  cap.  9,  by  Perron, 

*  [In  aUusion  to  the  well-known  say-  DaiI16,  &c.)  '  Quandoquidem  eomedunt 
\ng  of  Averrocs  the  Mahometan  quoted  christiani  quod  colunt,  sit  anima  mea 
in  the  controverny  concerning  Transub-      cum  philosophit.'] 
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peared  in  the  shape  of  an  '  angel  of  light"/  but  was  never  suffered  so 
much  as  to  counterfeit  a  persecuted  sufferer.  Say  no  more  therefore 
as  the  murmuring  Israelites  said,  '  If  the  Lord  be  with  us,  why  have 
these  evils  apprehended  us"?'  For  if  to  be  afflicted  be  a  sign  that 
God  hath  forsaken  a  man,  and  refuses  to  own  his  religion  or  his  ques- 
tion, then  he  that  oppresses  the  widow,  and  murders  the  innocent, 
and  puts  the  fatherless  to  death,  and  follows  Providence  by  doing  all 
the  evils  that  he  can,  that  is,  all  that  God  suffers  him,  he,  I  say,  is  the 
only  saint  and  servant  of  God ;  and  upon  the  same  ground  the  wolf 
and  the  fox  may  boast  when  they  scatter  and  devour  a  flock  of  lambs 
and  harmless  sheep. 


SERMON  X. 

n.  It  follows  now-  that  we  enquire  concerning  the  reasons  of  the 
Divine  providence  in  this  administration  of  affairs,  so  far  as  He  hath 
been  pleased  to  draw  aside  the  curtain,  and  to  unfold  the  leaves  of 
His  counsels  and  predestination.  And  for  such  an  enquiry  we  have 
the  precedent  of  the  prophet  Jeremy o;  ''Righteous  art  Thou,  O 
Lord,  when  I  plead  with  Thee ;  yet  let  us  talk  to  Thee  of  Thy  judg- 
ments :  wherefore  doth  the  way  of  the  wicked  prosper  ?  wherefore  are 
all  they  happy  that  deal  very  treacherously  ?  Thou  nast  planted  them, 
yea  they  have  taken  root,  they  grow,  yea  they  bring  forth  fruit.'* 
Concerning  which  in  general  the  prophet  MalachiP  gives  this  account 
after  the  same  complaint  made ;  "  And  now  we  call  the  proud  happy ; 
and  they  that  work  wickedness  are  set  up,  yea  they  that  t^mpt  God 
are  even  delivered.  They  that  feared  the  Lord,  spake  often  one  to 
another ;  and  the  Lord  hearkened  and  heard,  and  a  book  of  remem- 
brance was  written  before  Him,  for  them  that  feared  the  Lord  and 
thought  upon  His  name.  And  they  shall  be  Mine,  saith  the  Lord 
of  hosts,  in  that  day  when  I  bind  up  My  jewels ;  and  I  will  spare 
them,  as  a  man  spareth  his  own  son  that  serveth  him.  Then  shall 
ye  return,  and  discern  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  between 
him  that  serveth  God  and  him  that  serveth  Him  not.''  In  this  in- 
terval which  is  a  valley  of  tears,  it  is  no  wonder  if  they  rejoice  who 
shall  weep  for  ever;  and  "  they  that  sow  in  tears"  shall  nave  no  cause 
to  complain ;  when  God  gathers  all  the  mourners  into  His  kingdom, 
they  "  shall  reap  with  joy**." 

For  innocence  and  joy  were  appointed  to  dwell  together  for  ever. 
And  joy  went  not  first ;  but  when  innocence  went  away,  sorrow  and 
sickness  dispossessed  joy  of  its  habitation ;  and  now  this  world  must 
be  always  a  scene  of  sorrows,  and  no  joy  can  grow  here  but  that 

-  [2  Cor.  xi.  14.]  «  [Judg.  vi.  13.]  •  [Chap.  xii.  1,  2.] 

'  [Chap,  iii,  15  sqq.]  i  [Ps.  cxxvi.  5.] 
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which  is  imaginary  and  fantastic.  There  is  no  worldly  joy,  no  joy 
proper  for  this  world,  but  that  which  wicked  persons  fancy  to  them- 
selves in  the  hopes  and  designs  of  iniquity.  He  that  covets  his 
neighbour's  wife  or  land,  dreams  of  fine  things,  and  thinks  it  a  fair 
condition  to  be  rich  and  cursed,  to  be  a  beast  and  die,  or  to  lie  wal- 
lowing in  his  filthiness :  but  those  holy  souls  who  are  not  in  love 
with  the  leprosy  and  the  itch  for  the  pleasure  of  scratching,  they 
know  no  pleasure  can  grow  from  the  thorns  which  Adam  planted  in 
the  hedges  of  paradise,  and  that  sorrow  which  was  brought  in  by  sin 
must  not  go  away  till  it  hath  returned  us  into  the  first  condition  of 
innocence ;  the  same  instant  that  quits  us  from  sin  and  the  failings 
of  mortality,  the  same  instant  wipes  all  tears  from  our  eyes ;  but  that 
is  not  in  this  world.     In  the  mean  time, 

Ood  afflicts  the  godly,  that  He  might  manifest  many  of  His  attri- 
butes, and  His  servants  exercise  many  of  their  virtues. 

Nee  forttina  probat  caiuas,  sequiturque  merentes, 
Sed  vaga  per  cunctos  nullo  discrimine  fertur : 
Scilicet  est  aliud,  quod  nos  cogatque  regatque, 
Majus,  et  in  proprias  ducat  mortidia  leges'. 

For,  without  sufferings  of  saints,  God  should  lose  the  glories, 
1,  of  bringing  good  out  of  evil ;  2,  of  being  with  us  in  tribulation ; 
8,  of  sustaining  our  infirmities ;  4,  of  triumphing  over  the  maUce  of 
His  enemies.  5.  Without  the  suffering  of  saints  where  were  the 
exaltation  of  the  cross,  the  conformity  of  the  members  to  Christ  their 
head,  the  coronets  of  martyrs  ?  6,  where  were  the  trial  of  our  faith  ? 
7,  or  the  exercise  of  long-suffering  ?  8,  where  were  the  opportuni- 
ties to  give  Ood  the  greatest  love,  which  cannot  be  but  by  dying  and 
suff'ering  for  Him  P  9.  How  should  that  which  the  world  calls  folly 
prove  the  greatest  wisdom;  10,  and  God  be  glorified  by  events  con- 
trary to  the  probability  and  expectation  of  their  causes?  11.  By 
the  suffering  of  saints  christian  religion  is  proved  to  be  most  excel- 
lent; whilst  the  iniquitr  and  cruelty  of  the  adversaries  proves  the 
illecebra  secta,  as  Tertullian's"  phrase  is ;  it  invites  men  to  consider 
the  secret  excellencies  of  that  religion  for  which  and  in  which  men 
are  so  willing  to  die ;  for  that  religion  must  needs  be  worth  looking 
into,  which  so  many  wise  and  exceUent  men  do  so  much  value  above 
their  lives  and  fortunes.  12.  That  a  man's  nature  is  passible,  is  its 
best  advantage ;  for  by  it  we  are  all  redeemed :  by  the  passiveness 
and  sufferings  of  our  Lord  and  brother  we  were  all  rescued  from  the 
portion  of  devils ;  and  by  our  suffering  we  have  a  capacity  of  serving 
God  beyond  that  of  angels ;  who  indeed  can  sing  God's  praise  with 
a  sweeter  note,  and  obey  Him  with  a  more  unabated  will,  and  execute 
His  commands  with  a  swifter  wing  and  a  greater  power ;  but  they 
cannot  die  for  God,  they  can  lose  no  lands  for  Him ;  and  He  that 
did  so  for  all  us,  and  commanded  us  to  do  so  for  Him,  is  ascended 
far  above  all  angels,  and  is  heir  of  a  greater  glory.     18.  'Do'  this 

'  [Manil.,  lib.  iv.  lin.  96.]  ■  [Apol.  ad  6n.] 
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and  live,  was  the  covenant  of  the  law;  but  in  the  gospel  it  is, 
'  Suffer'  this  and  live ;  '  He  that  foisaketh  house  and  land,  friends 
and  life,  for  My  sake,  is  My  disciple/  14.  By  the  sufferings  of 
saiiits  Ood  chastises  their  follies  and  levities,  and  suffers  not  their 
errors  to  climb  up  into  heresies,  nor  their  infinnities  into  crimes. 

'affliction  makes  a  fool  leave  his  folly.'  If  David  numbers  the 
people  of  Judea,  God  punishes  him  sharply  and  loudly;  but  if 
Augustus  Caesar  numbers  all  the  world,  he  is  let  alone  and  prospers. 

Ille  crucem  sceleris  pretium  tulit,  hie  diadema*. 

And  in  giving  physic  we  always  call  that  just  and  fitting  that  is 
useful  and  profitable;  no  man  complains  of  his  physician's  iniquity, 
if  he  bums  one  part  to  cure  all  the  body;  if  the  belly  be  punished 
to  chastise  the  floods  of  humour  and  the  evils  of  a  surfeit.  Punish- 
ments can  no  other  way  turn  into  a  mercy,  but  when  they  are  de- 
signed for  medicine;  and  God  is  then  very  careful  of  thy  soul, 
when  He  will  suppress  every  of  its  evils  when  it  first  discomposes 
the  order  of  things  and  spirits.  And  what  hurt  is  it  to  thee  if  a 
persecution  draws  thee  from  the  vanities  of  a  former  prosperity,  and 
forces  thee  into  the  sobrieties  of  a  holy  life  ?  what  loss  is  it,  what 
misery?  Is  not  the  least  sin  a  greater  evil  than  the  greatest  of 
sufferings  ?  God  smites  some  at  the  beginning  of  their  sin,  others 
not  till  a  long  while  after  it  is  done.  The  first  cannot  say  that  God 
is  slack  in  punishing,  and  have  no  need  to  complain  that  the  wicked 
are  prosperous ;  for  they  find  that  God  is  apt  enough  to  strike :  and 
therefore  that  He  strikes  them  and  strikes  not  the  other,  is  not  defect 
of  justice,  but  because  there  is  not  mercy  in  store  for  them  that  sin, 
and  suffer  not.  15.  For  if  God  strikes  the  godly  that  they  may 
repent,  it  is  no  wonder  that  God  is  so  good  to  His  servants,  but 
then  we  must  not  call  that  a  misery  which  God  intends  to  make  an 
instrument  of  saving  them.  And  if  God  forbears  to  strike  the  wicked 
out  of  anger,  and  because  He  hath  decreed  death  and  hell  against 
them,  we  have  no  reason  to  envy  that  they  ride  in  a  gilded  chariot 
to  the  gallows :  but  if  God  forbears  the  wicked  that  by  His  long 
sufferance  they  may  be  invited  to  repentance,  then  we  may  cease  to 
wonder  at  the  dispensation,  and  argue  comforts  to  the  afflicted  saints, 
thus ;  For  if  God  be  so  gracious  to  the  wicked,  how  much  more  is 
He  to  the  godly  ?  and  if  sparing  the  wicked  be  a  mercy,  then  smiting 
the  godly  being  the  expression  of  His  greater  kindness,  affliction  is 
of  itself  the  more  eligible  condition.  If  God  hath  some  degrees  of 
kindness  for  the  persecutor,  so  much  as  to  invite  them  by  kindness, 
how  much  greater  is  His  love  to  them  that  are  persecuted?  and 
therefore  His  entercourse  with  them  is  also  a  greater  favour ;  and 

«  [H^iod.  Op.  et  Di.  i.  21 C]  •  [Juv.  xiii.  105.] 
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indeed  it  is  the  surer  way  of  securing  the  duty ;  fair  means  may  do 
it,  but  severity  will  fix  and  secure  it.  Fair  means  are  more  apt  to 
be  abused  than  harsh  physic ;  that  may  be  turned  into  wantonness^ 
but  none  but  the  impudent  and  grown  sinners  despise  all  Qod's 
judgments;  and  therefore  God  chooses  this  way  to  deal  with  His 
erring  servants,  that  they  may  obtain  an  infallible  and  a  great  salva- 
tion. And  yet  if  God  spares  not  His  children,  how  much  less  the 
reprobates  ?  and  therefore  as  the  sparing  the  latter  commonly  is  a  sad 
curse,  so  the  smiting  the  former  is  a  very  great  mercy.  16.  For  by 
this  economy  God  gives  us  a  great  argument  to  prove  the  resurrec- 
tion, since  to  His  saints  and  servants  He  assigns  sorrow  for  their 
present  portion.  Sorrow  cannot  be  the  reward  of  virtue ;  it  may  be 
its  instrument  and  handmaid,  but  not  its  reward;  and  therefore  it 
may  be  intermedial  to  some  great  purposes,  but  they  must  look  for 
their  portion  in  the  other  life :  "  for  if  m  this  life  only  we  had  hope, 
then  we  were  of  all  men  the  most  miserable  -"  it  is  St.  Paul's  argu- 
ment^ to  prove  a  beatifical  resurrection.  And  we  therefore  may 
learn  to  estimate  the  state  of  the  afflicted  godly  to  be  a  mercy,  great 
in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  that  reward  which  these  afflictions 
come  to  secure  and  to  prove. 

Nunc  et  damna  juvant ;  sunt  ipsa  pericala  tanti : 
Stantia  non  poterant  tecta  probare  deos  *. 

It  is  a  great  matter,  and  infinite  blessing,  to  escape  the  pains  of 
hell;  and  therefore  that  condition  is  also  very  blessed  which  God 
sendis  us  to  create  and  to  confirm  our  hopes  of  that  excellent  mercy. 
17.  The  sufferings  of  the  saints  are  the  sum  of  christian  philosophy; 
they  are  sent  to  wean  us  from  the  vanities  and  affections  of  this 
world,  and  to  create  in  us  strong  desires  of  heaven;  whiles  God 
causes  us  to  be  here  treated  rudely,  that  we  may  long  to  be  in  our 
country,  where  God  shall  be  our  portion,  and  angels  our  companions, 
and  Christ  our  perpetual  feast,  and  a  never  ceasing  joy  shall  be  our 
condition  and  entertainment.  *'  O  death,  how  bitter  art  thou  to  a 
man  that  is  at  ease  and  rest  in  his  possessions^  V*  But  he  that  is 
uneasy  in  his  body  and  unquiet  in  his  possessions,  vexed  in  his 

Eerson,  discomposed  in  his  designs,  who  finds  no  pleasure,  no  rest 
ere,  will  be  glad  to  fix  his  heart  where  only  he  shall  have  what  he 
can  desire  and  what  can  make  him  happy.  As  long  as  the  waters 
of  persecutions  are  upon  the  earth,  so  long  we  dwell  in  the  ark ;  but 
where  the  land  is  dry,  the  dove  itself  will  be  tempted  to  a  wandering 
course  of  life,  and  never  to  return  to  the  house  oi  her  safety.  What 
shall  I  say  more?  18.  Christ  nourisheth  His  church  by  sufferings; 
19.  He  hath  given  a  single  blessing  to  all  other  graces,  but  to  them 
that  are  persecuted  He  hath  promised  a  double  one':  it  being  a 

'  [1  Cor.  XV.  19.]  y  [Eccles.  xli.  1.] 

*  [Mart.,  lib.  i.  ep.  IS.]  *  [Matt  v.  10—2.] 
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double  favour,  first  to  be  innocent  like  Clirist,  and  then  to  be  aiBicted 
like  Him,     20.  Without  this,  the  miracles  of  patience  which  God 
hath  given  to  fortify  the  spirits  of  the  saints  would  signify  nothing; 
nemo  enim  tolerare  ianta  velit  sine  causa,  nee  potuit  sine  Deo ;  '  as 
no  man  would  bear  evils  without  a  cause,  so  no  man  could  bear  so 
much  without  the  supporting  hand  of  God :'  and  we  need  not  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  so  great  purposes,  if  our  lot  were  not  sorrow  and 
persecution;  and  therefore  without  this  condition  of  suffering,  the 
Spirit  of  God  should  lose  that  glorious  attribute  of  '  the  Holy  Ghost, 
the  Comforter.'     2].  Is  there  any  thing  more  yet?    Yes;  they 
that  have  suffered  or  forsaken  any  lands  for  Christ  "  shall  sit  upon 
thrones  and  judge  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel ;"  so  said  Christ*  to 
His  disciples :  nay,  "the  saints  shall  judge  angels,''  saith  St.  Paul^ : 
well  therefore  might  St.  Paul*^  say,  "  I  rejoice  exceedingly  in  tribula- 
tion."    It  must  be  some  great  thing  that  must  make  an  afflicted 
man  to  rejoice  exceedingly;  and  so  it  was.     For  since  patience  is 
necessary  that  we  receive  the  promise,  and  tribulation  does  work 
-this;  for  a  short  time  it  worketh  the  consummation  of  our  hope, 
even  an  "exceeding  weight  of  glory**;"  we  have  no  reason  to  "think 
it  strange  concerning  the  fiery  trial,  as  if  it  were  a  strange  thing'." 
It  can  be  no  hurt.     The  church  is  like  Moses's  bush,  when  it  is  all 
on  fire,  it  is  not  at  all  consumed,  but  made  full  of  miracle,  full  of 
splendour,  full  of  God :  and  unless  we  can  find  something  that  God 
cannot  turn  into  joy,  we  have  reason  not  only  to  be  patient,  but 
rejoice,  when  we  are  persecuted  in  a  righteous  cause :  for  love  is  the 
soul  of  Christianity,  and  suffering  is  the  soul  of  love.     To  be  inno- 
cent, and  to  be  persecuted,  are  the  body  and  soul  of  Christianity. 
"  I  John  your  brother,  and  partaker  of  tribulation,  and  in  the  king- 
dom and  patience  of  Jesus,"  said  St.  Jolm^;  those  were  the  titles 
and  ornaments   of  his  profession;  that  is,  "I  John  your  fellow 
christian;"  that's  the  plain- song  of  the  former  descant.     He  there- 
fore that  is  troubled  when  he  is  afBicted  in  his  outward  man  that  his 
inward  man  may  grow  strong,  like  the  birds  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
shell,  and  wonders  that  a  good  man  should  be  a  beggar,  and  a  sinner 
be  rich  with  oppression;  that  Lazarus  should  die  at  the  gate  of 
Dives,  hungry  and  sick,  unpitied  and  unrelieved ;  may  as  well  won- 
der that  carrion-crows  should  feed  themselves  fat  upon  a  fair  horse, 
far  better  than  themselves*;  or  that  his  own  excellent  body  should  be 
devoured  by  worms  and  the  most  contemptible  creatures,  though  it 
lies  there  to  be  converted  into  glory.     That  man  knows  nothing  of 
nature,  or  providence,  or  Christianity,  or  the  rewards  of  virtue,  or  tlie 
nature  of  its  constitution,  or  the  infirmities  of  man,  or  the  mercies 
of  God,  or  the  arts  and  prudence  of  His  loving-kindness,  or  the 

•  [Matt.  xix.  28.]  •  [1  Pet  iv.  12.] 

•>  [1  Cor.  vi.  3.]  '  [lUv.  i.  P.] 

«  [Horn.  V.  3  ;  2  Cov.  vii.  i  ;  Col.  i.  24.]  '  \    hiitihelf  *  in  first  two  tdd.] 
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rewards  of  heaven,  or  the  glorifications  of  Christ's  exalted  hmnanitj, 
or  the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  who  is  offended  at  the  sufferings  of 
God's  dearest  servants,  or  declines  the  honour  and  the  mercy  of 
sufferings  in  the  cause  of  righteousness,  for  the  securing  of  a  virtue, 
for  the  imitation  of  Christ,  and  for  the  love  of  God,  or  the  glories  of 
immortality.  It  cannot,  it  ought  not,  it  never  will  be  otherwise; 
the  world  may  as  well  cease  to  be  measured  by  time  as  good  men 
to  suffer  affliction.  I  end  this  point  with  the  words  of  St.  Paul'; 
^'Let  as  many  as  are  perfect  be  thus  minded;  and  if  any  man  be 
otherwise  minded,  God  also  will  reveal  this  unto  you ;''  this,  of  the 
covenant  of  sufferings,  concerning  which  the  old  prophets  and  holy 
men  of  the  temple  had  many  thoughts  of  heart;  but  in  the  fuU 
sufferings  of  the  gospel  there  hath  been  a  full  revelation  of  the  excel- 
lency of  the  sufferings. — I  have  now  given  you  an  account  of  some 
of  those  reasons  why  God  hath  so  disposed  it  that  at  this  time,  that  is, 
under  the  period  of  the  gospel,  '^judgment  must  begin  at  the  house 
of  God :'  and  they  are  either  rifidipiai,  or  boKiixicriat,,  or  ixafyrvpiop, 
or  imitation  of  Christ's  Kvrpov  *  chastisements,'  or  *  trials,'  'mar- 
tyrdom,' or  '  a  conformity  to  the  sufferings  of  the  holy  Jesus.' 

But  now  besides  all  the  premises,  we  have  another  account  to 
make  concerning  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked ;  "  For  if  judgment 
iSrst  begin  at  us,  what  shdl  the  end  be  of  them  that  obey  not  the 
gospel  of  God  ?"  that  is  the  question  of  the  apostle,  and  is  the  great 
instrument  of  comfort  to  persons  ill-treated  in  the  actions  of  the 
world.  The  first  ages  of  the  church  lived  upon  promises  and  prophe- 
cies ;  and  because  some  of  them  are  already  fulfilled  for  ever,  ana  the 
others  are  of  a  continual  and  a  successive  nature,  and  are  verified  by 
the  actions  of  every  day,  therefore  we  and  all  the  following  ages  live 
upon  promises  and  experience.  And  although  the  servants  of  God 
have  suffered  many  calamities  from  the  tyranny  and  prevalency  of 
evil  men  their  enemies,  yet  still  it  is  preserved  as  one  of  the  funda- 
mental truths  of  Christianity,  that  all  the  fair  fortunes  of  the  wicked 
are  not  enough  to  make  them  happy,  nor  the  persecutions  of  the 
godly  able  to  make  a  good  man  miserable,  nor  yet  their  sadnesses 
arguments  of  God's  displeasure  against  them.  For  when  a  godly 
man  is  afflicted  and  dies,  it  is  his  work  and  his  business ;  and  if  the 
wicked  prevail,  that  is,  if  they  persecute  the  godly,  it  is  but  that 
which  was  to  be  expected  from  them ;  for  who  are  fit  to  be  hangmen 
and  executioners  of  public  wrath  but  evil  and  ungodly  persons? 
And  can  it  be  a  wonder  that  they  whose  cause  wants  reason  should 
betake  themselves  to  the  sword  ?  that  what  he  cannot  persuade,  he 
may  wrest  ?  Only  we  must  not  judge  of  the  things  of  God  by  the 
measures  of  men;  ra  6,vdp<ainva,  'the  things  of  men'  have  this 
world  for  their  stage  and  their  reward ;  but  the  '  things  of  God'  re- 
late to  the  world  to  come :  and  for  our  own  particulars  we  are  to  be 
guided  by  rule,  and  by  the  end  of  all ;  not  by  events  intermedial^ 

f  [Phil.  iii.  15.1 
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which  are  varied  by  a  thousand  irregular  causes.  Por  if  all  the  evil 
men  in  the  world  were  unprosperous,  as  most  certainly  they  are ;  and 
if  all  good  persons  were  temporally  blessed,  as  most  certainly  they 
are  not ;  yet  this  would  not  move  us  to  become  virtuous.  '  If  an 
angel  should  come  from  heaven V  or  'one  arise  from  the  dead*'  and 
preach  repentance,  or  justice,  and  temperance,  all  this  would  be  in- 
effectual to  those  to  whom  the  plain  doctrines  of  God  delivered  in  the 
law  and  the  prophets  will  not  suffice. 

For  why  should  God  work  a  sign  to  make  us  to  believe  that  we 
ought  to  do  justice,  if  we  already  believe  He  hath  commanded  it  ? 
No  man  can  need  a  miracle  for  the  confirmation  of  that  which  he 
already  believes  to  be  the  command  of  God ;  and  when  God  hath  ex- 
pressly bidden  us  to  '  obey  every  ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord's 
sake,  the  king  as  supreme,  and  his  deputies  as  sent  by  himJ »/  it  is  a 
strange  infidelity  to  think  that  a  rebellion  against  the  ordinance  of 
God  can  be  sanctified  by  success  and  prevdency  of  them  that  de- 
stroy the  authority,  and  the  person,  and  the  law,  and  the  religion. 
The  sin  cannot  grow  to  its  height  if  it  be  crushed  at  the  beginning ; 
unless  it  prosper  in  its  progress,  a  man  cannot  easily  fill  up  the  mea- 
sure of  his  iniquity ;  but  then,  that  the  sin  swells  to  its  fulness  by 
prosperity  and  grows  too  big  to  be  suppressed  without  a  miracle,  it 
is  so  far  from  excusing  or  lessening  the  sin  that  nothing  doth  so 
nurse  the  sin  as  it.  It  is  not  virtue,  because  it  is  prosperous ;  but  if 
it  had  not  been  prosperous,  the  sin  could  never  be  so  great. 

Facere  omnia  save 

Non  impune  licet,  nisi  cum  facia  ^  ;— 

a  little  crime  is  sure  to  smart ;  but  when  the  sinner  is  grown  rich,  and 
prosperous,  and  powerful,  he  gets  impunity, 

Jusque  datum  sceleri' ;  — 

but  that's  not  innocence ;  and  if  prosperity  were  the  voice  of  God  to 
approve  an  action,  then  no  man  were  vicious  but  he  that  is  punished^ 
and  notliing  were  rebellion  but  that  which  cannot  be  easily  suppres- 
sed ;  and  no  man  were  a  pirate  but  he  that  robs  with  a  little  vessel ; 
and  no  man  could  be  a  tyrant  but  he  that  is  no  prince ;  and  no  man 
an  unjust  invader  of  his  neighbour's  rights,  but  he  that  is  beaten  and 
overthrown.  Then  the  crime  grows  big  and  loud,  then  it  calls  to 
heaven  for  vengeance,  when  it  hath  been  long  a  growing,  when  it 
hath  tluived  under  the  devil's  managing ;  when  God  hath  long  suf- 
fered it,  and  with  patience,  in  vain  expecting  the  repentance  of  a 
sinner.  He  that '  treasures  up  wrath  against  the  day  of  wrath",'  that 
man  hath  been  a  prosperous,  that  is,  an  unpunished,  and  a  thriving 
sinner :  but  then  it  is  the  sin  that  thrives,  not  the  man :  and  that  is 

*>  [Gal.  i.  8.]  »  [Luke  xvi.  31.]  J  [1  Pet.  ii.  18,4.] 

"  [Lucan.  viu.  492.]  »  [Id.  i.  2.]  »  [Rom.  u.  6.] 
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the  mistake  upon  this  whole  question;  for  the  sin  cannot  thrive, 
unless  the  man  goes  on  without  apparent  punishment  and  restraint. 
And  all  that  the  man  gets  by  it  is,  that  by  a  continual  course  of  sin 
he  is  prepared  for  an  intolerable  ruin.  The  Spirit  of  God  bids  us 
look  upon  the  end  of  these  men ;  not  the  way  they  walk,  or  the 
instrument  of  that  pompous  death.  When  Epaminondas"  was  asked 
which  of  the  three  was  happiest",  himself,  Chabrias  or  Iphicrates,  he 
bid  the  man  stay  till  they  were  all  dead ;  for  till  then  that  question 
could  not  be  answered.  He  tliat  had  seen  the  Vandals p  besiege  the 
city  of  Hippo,  and  had  known  the  barbarousness  of  that  unchristened 
people,  and  had  observed  that  St.  Augustine  with  all  his  prayers  and 
vows  could  not  obtain  peace  in  his  own  days,  not  so  much  as  a  re- 
prieve for  the  persecution,  and  then  had  observed  St.  Augustine  die  with 
grief  that  very  night,  would  have  perceived  his  calamity  more  visible 
than  the  reward  of  his  piety  and  holy  religion.  When  Lewis  sur- 
named  Pius**  went  his  voyage  to  Palestine  upon  a  holy  end  and  for 
the  glory  of  God,  to  fight  against  the  Saracens  and  Turks  and  Mame- 
lukes, the  world  did  promise  to  themselves  that  a  good  cause  should 
thrive  in  the  hands  of  so  holy  a  man ;  but  the  event  was  far  other- 
wise: his  brother  Eobert  was  killed,  and  his  army  destroyed,  and 
himself  taken  prisoner,  and  the  money  which  by  his  mother  was  sent 
for  his  redemption  was  cast  away  in  a  storm,  and  he  was  exchanged 
for  the  last  town  the  Christians  had  in  Egypt,  and  brought  home  the 
cross  of  Christ  upon  his  shoulder  in  a  read  pressure  and  participation 
of  his  Master's  sufferings.  When  Charles  the  fifth'  went  to  Algiers 
to  suppress  pirates  and  unchristened  villains,  the  cause  was  more  con- 
fident than  the  event  was  prosperous :  and  when  he  was  almost  ruined 
in  a  prodigious  storm,  he  told  the  minutes  of  the  clock,  expecting 
that  at  midnight,  when  religious  persons  rose  to  matins,  he  should 
be  eased  by  the  benefit  of  their  prayers :  but  the  providence  of  God 
trod  upon  those  waters,  and  left  no  footsteps  for  discovery :  his  navy 
was  beat  in  pieces,  and  his  design  ended  in  dishonour,  and  liis  life 
almost  lost  by  the  bargain.  Was  ever  cause  more  baffled  than  the 
christian  cause  by  the  Turks  in  all  Asia  and  Africa  and  some  parts 
of  Europe,  if  to  be  persecuted  and  afilicted  be  reckoned  a  calamity  ? 
What  prince  was  ever  more  unfortunate  than  Henry  the  sixth  of 
England  ?  and  yet  that  age  saw  none  more  pious  and  devout.  And 
the  title  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  was  advanced  against  the  right 
of  York  for  three  descents.  But  then  what  was  the  end  of  these 
things  ?  The  persecuted  men  were  made  saints,  and  their  memories 
are  preserved  in  honour,  and  their  souls  shall  reign  for  ever.  And 
some  good  men  were  engaged  in  a  wrong  cause,  and  the  good  cause 

n  [Plut.  Apophthegm,,  torn.  ri.  p.  782.]  France ;  see  Histories  of  his  life,  by  Join- 

o   [BcKrioya  crrparTiyhy.']  ville,  and  Guillaume  de  Nangis,] 
'  [Possid.  in  vit  S.  Aug.,  cap.  xxviii.  »"  [Caroli  V.  exped.  ad  Argierani,  per 

sqq.]  Nic  Villagagn.,  apud  Schardium,  Gcr- 
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was  sometimes  managed  by  evil  men ;  till  that  tlie  suppressed  cause 
was  lifted  up  by  God  in  the  hands  of  a  young  and  prosperous  prince, 
and  at  last  both  interests  were  satisfied  in  the  conjunction  of  two 
Roses,  which  was  brouglit  to  issue  by  a  wonderful  chain  of  causes 
managed  by  the  divine  providence.  And  there  is  no  age,  no  history, 
no  state,  no  great  change  in  the  world,  but  hath  ministered  an  ex- 
ample of  an  afflicted  truth,  and  a  prevailing  sin :  for  I  will  never 
more  call  that  sinner  prosperous  who,  after  he  hath  been  permitted 
to  fmish  his  business,  snail  die  and  perish  miserably ;  for  at  the  same 
rate  we  may  envy  the  happiness  of  a  poor  fisherman,  who,  while  his 
nets  were  drying,  slept  upon  tlie  rock,  and  dreamt  that  he  was  made 
a  king ;  on  a  sudden  starts  up,  and  leaping  for  joy  falls  down  from 
the  rock,  and  in  the  place  of  his  imaginary  felicities  loses  his  little 
portion  of  pleasure  and  innocent  solaces  he  had  from  the  sound  sleep 
and  little  cares  of  his  humble  cottage. 

And  what  is  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked  ?  To  dwell  in  fine  houses, 
or  to  command  armies,  or  to  be  able  to  oppress  their  brethren,  or  to 
have  much  wealth  to  look  on,  or  many  servants  to  feed,  or  much 
business  to  despatch,  and  great  cares  to  master ;  these  things  are  of 
themselves  neither  good  nor  bad.  But  consider,  would  any  man 
amongst  us,  looking  and  considering  beforehand,  kil  his  lawful  king, 
to  be  heir  of  all  that  which  I  have  named  ?  Would  any  of  you  choose 
to  have  God  angry  with  you  upon  these  terms  ?  Would  any  of  you 
be  a  perjured  man  for  it  all  ?  A  wise  man  or  a  good  would  not 
choose  it.  Would  any  of  you  die  an  atheist  that  you  might  live  in 
plenty  and  power  ?  I  believe  you  tremble  to  think  of  it.  It  cannot 
therefore  be  a  happiness  to  thrive  upon  the  stock  of  a  great  sin.  For 
if  any  man  should  contract  with  an  impure  spirit,  to  give  his  soul  up 
at  a  certain  day,  it  may  be  twenty  years  hence,  upon  the  condition  he 
might  for  twenty  years  have  his  vain  desires ;  should  we  not  think 
that  person  infinitely  miserable  ?  Every  prosperous  thriving  sinner 
is  in  the  same  condition;  within  these  twenty  years  he  shall  be 
thrown  into  the  portion  of  devils,  but  shall  never  come  out  thence 
in  twenty  millions  of  years.  His  wealth  must  needs  sit  uneasy  upon 
him  that  remembers  that  within  a  short  space  he  shall  be  extremely 
miserable ;  and  if  he  does  not  remember  it,  he  does  but  secure  it  the 
more.  And  that  God  defers  the  punishment,  and  suffers  evil  men  to 
thrive  in  the  opportunities  of  their  sin,  it  may  and  does  serve  many 
ends  of  providence  and  mercy,  but  serves  no  end  that  any  evil  men 
can  reasonably  wish  or  propound  to  themselves  eligible. 

Bias*  said  well  to  a  vicious  person,  Non  metuo  ne  non  sis  datunis 
pnmas,  sed  metuo  ne  id  non  sim  visurus  ;  he  was  sure  the  man  should 
be  punished,  lie  was  not  sure  he  should  live  to  see  it.  And  though 
the  Messenians*  that  were  betrayed  and  slain  by  Aristocrates  in  the 
battle  of  Cyi)ru5  were  not  made  alive  again;  yet  the  justice  of  God 

■  [Plut.  de  sor.  num.  vindict.,  torn.  viii.  pp.  168,  9.] 
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was  admired,  and  treason  infinitely  disgraced,  when  twenty  years  after 
the  treason  was  discovered,  and  the  traitor  punished  with  a  horrid 
death.  Lyciscus*  gave  up  the  Orchomenians  to  their  enemies,  having 
first  wished  his  feet,  which  he  then  dipped  in  water,  might  rot  off  if 
he  were  not  true  to  them ;  and  yet  his  feet  did  not  rot  till  those  men 
were  destroyed,  and  of  a  long  time  after ;  and  yet  at  last  they  did. 
"  Slay  them  not,  O  Lord,  lest  my  people  forget  it,''  saith  David* :  if 
punishment  were  instantly  and  totally  inflicted,  it  would  be  but  a 
sudden  and  single  document;  but  a  slow  and  lingering  judgment, 
and  a  wrath  breaking  out  in  the  next  age,  is  like  an  universal  pro- 
position teaching  our  posterity  that  God  was  angir  all  the  while,  that 
He  had  a  long  indignation  in  His  breast,  that  He  would  not  forget 
to  take  vengeance.  And  it  is  a  demonstration  that  even  the  pros- 
perous sins  of  the  present  age  will  find  the  same  period  in  the  divine 
revenge,  when  men  see  a  judgment  upon  the  nephews"  for  the  sins  of 
their  grandfathers,  though  in  other  i;istances,  and  for  sins  acted  in 
the  days  of  their  ancestors. 

We  know  that  when  in  Henry  the  eighth  or  Edward  the  sixth's 
days  some  great  men  pulled  down  churclies  and  built  palaces,  and 
robbed  religion  of  its  just  encouragements  and  advantages,  the  men 
that  did  it  were  sacrilegious ;  and  we  find  also  that  God  hath  been 
punishing  that  great  sin  ever  since  ^,  and  hath  displayed  to  so  many 
generations  of  men,  to  three  or  four  descents  of  children,  that  those 
men  could  not  be  esteemed  happy  in  their  great  fortunes  against 
whom  God  was  so  angry  that  He  would  shew  His  displeasure  for 
a  hundred  years  together.  When  Herod  had  killed  the  babes  of 
Bethlehem,  it  was  seven  years*  before  God  called  him  to  an  account : 
but  he  that  looks  upon  the  end  of  that  man  would  rather  choose  the 
fate  of  the  oppressed  babes  than  of  the  prevailing  and  triumphing 
tyrant.  It  was  forty  years  before  God  punished  the  Jews  for  the 
execrable  murder  committed  upon  the  person  of  their  King,  the  holy 
Jesus ;  and  it  was  so  long,  that  when  it  did  happen,  many  men  attri- 
buted ity  to  their  killing  of  St.  James  their  bishop,  and  seemed  to 
forget  the  greater  crime.  But  non  eventu  rerum,  sedfide  verbarum 
atamuSy  '  we  are  to  stand  to  the  truth  of  God's  word,  not  to  the  event 
of  things :'  because  God  hath  given  us  a  rule,  but  hath  left  the  judg- 
ment to  Himself;  and  we  die  so  quickly  (and  God  measures  all 
things  by  His  standard  of  eternity,  and  '  a  thousand  years  to  God 
is  as  but  one  day  V)  that  we  are  not  competent  persons  to  measure 
the  times  of  God's  account,  and  the  returns  of  judgment.  We  are 
dead  before  the  arrow  comes;  but  the  man  scapes  not,  unless  his 
soul  can  die,  or  that  God  cannot  punish  him.  Ducunt  in  bonis  dies 
suos,  et  in  momenta  descendunt  ad  infemum\   that's  their   fate ; 

•  [Plutde8er.nuin.vind.,tyiii.p.  169.]  «  [So   Baronius,  in   A.D.   riii. — But 

•  [Pr.  lix.  11.]  see  Taylor  elsewhere,  vol.  ii.  p.  152.] 

•  [Vid.  p.  357,  not  b.  supr.]  r  [Euseb.  H.  E.  ii  23.] 
^  [Spelman,  Hist  of  Sacrilege,  chap.  »  f2  Pet  iii.  8.] 

vii.  sqq.]  •    [Job  xxi.  13.] 
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'  they  spend  their  days  in  plenty,  and  in  a  moment  descend  into  hell/ 
In  the  mean  time  they  drink,  and  forget  their  sorrow ;  but  they  are 
condemned  :  they  have  drunk  their  hemlock,  but  the  poison  does  not 
work  yet ;  the  bait  is  in  their  mouths,  and  they  are  sportive,  but  the 
hook  hath  struck  their  nostrils,  and  they  shall  never  escape  the  ruin. 
And  let  no  man  call  the  man  fortunate  because  his  execution  is  de- 
ferred for  a  few  days,  when  the  very  deferring  shall  increase  and 
ascertain  the  condemnation. 

But  if  we  should  look  under  the  skirt  of  the  prosperous  and  pre- 
vailing tyrant,  we  should  find  even  in  the  days  of  his  joys  such  aUays 
and  abatements  of  his  pleasure,  as  may  serve  to  represent  him  pre- 
sently miserable,  besides  his  final  infelicities.  For  I  have  seen  a 
young  and  healthful  person  warm  and  ruddy  under  a  poor  and  a  thin 
garment,  when  at  the  same  time  an  old  rich  person  hath  been  cold 
and  paralytic  under  a  load  of  sables  and  the  skins  of  foxes.  It  is 
the  body  that  makes  the  clothes  warm,  not  the  clothes  the  body ;  and 
the  spirit  of  a  man  makes  felicity  and  content,  not  any  spoils  of  a 
rich  fortune  wrapt  about  a  sickly  and  an  uneasy  soul.  Apollodorus^ 
was  a  traitor  and  a  tyrant,  and  the  world  wondered  to  see  a  bad  man 
have  so  good  a  fortune ;  but  knew  not  that  he  nourished  scorpions 
in  his  breast,  and  that  his  liver  and  liis  heart  were  eaten  up  with 
spectres  and  images  of  death ;  his  thoughts  were  full  of  interruptions, 
his  dreams  of  illusions ;  his  fancy  was  abused  with  real  troubles  and 
fantastic  images,  imagining  that  he  saw  the  Scythians  flaying  him 
alive,  bis  daughters  like  pillars  of  fire  dancing  round  about  a  caul- 
dron in  which  himself  was  boiling,  and  that  his  heart  accused  itself 
to  be  the  cause  of  all  these  evils.  And  although  all  tyrants  have  not 
imaginative  and  fantastic  consciences,  yet  all  tyrants  shall  die  and 
come  to  judgment ;  and  such  a  man  is  not  to  be  feared,  nor  at  all  to 
be  envied.  And  in  the  mean  time,  can  he  be  said  to  escape  who 
hath  an  unquiet  conscience,  who  is  already  designed  for  hell,  he 
whom  God  hates  and  the  people  curse,  and  who  hath  an  evil  name, 
and  against  whom  all  good  men  pray,  and  many  desire  to  fight, 
and  all  wish  him  destroyed,  and  some  contrive  to  do  it?  Is  this 
man  a  blessed  man?  Is  that  man  prosperous  who  hath  stolen  a 
rich  robe,  and  is  in  fear  to  have  his  throat  cut  for  it,  and  is  fain  to 
defend  it  with  the  greatest  difficulty  and  the  greatest  danger  ?  Does 
not  he  drink  more  sweetly  that  takes  his  beverage  in  an  earthen 
vessel,  than  he  that  looks  and  searches  into  his  golden  chahces  for 
fear  of  poison,  and  looks  pale  at  every  sudden  noise,  and  sleeps  in 
armour,  and  trusts  nobody,  and  does  not  trust  God  for  his  safety,  but 
does  greater  wickedness  only  to  escape  awhile  unpunished  for  his 
former  crimes?  Auro  bibitur  venerium^ ;  no  man  goes  about  to  poison 
a  poor  man's  pitcher,  nor  lays  plots  to  forage  his  little  garden  made 
for  the  hospitd  of  two  bee-luves,  and  the  feasting  of  a  few  PytJiago- 
tean  herb-eaters. 

•  [Plut.  de  ser.  num.  Yind.,  t  viii.  p.  196.]     '  [Vid.  Sen.  Thyest,  act  iiL  463.] 
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They  that  admire  the  happiness  of  a  prosperous^  prevailing  tyrant, 
know  not  the  felicities  that  dwell  in  innocent  hearts,  and  poor  cot- 
tages, and  small  fortunes. 

A  Christian,  so  long  as  he  preserves  his  integrity  to  God  and  to 
religion,  is  bold  in  all  accidents,  he  dares  die,  and  he  dares  be  poor ; 
but  if  the  persecutor  dies,  he  is  undone.  Riches  are  beholding**  to  our 
fancies  for  their  value ;  and  yet  the  more  we  value  the  riches,  the 
less  good  they  are,  and  by  an  overvaluing  affection  they  become  our 
danger  and  our  sin :  but  on  the  other  side  death  and  persecution 
lose  all  the  ill  that  they  can  have,  if  we  do  not  set  an  edge  upon 
them  by  our  fears  and  by  our  vices.  From  ourselves  riches  take  their 
wealth,  and  death  sharpens  his  arrows  at  our  forges,  and  we  may  set 
their  prices  as  we  please ;  and  if  w€  judge  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  we 
must  account  them  happy  that  suffer ;  and  therefore  that  the  pre- 
vailing oppressor,  tyrant,  or  persecutor,  is  infinitely  miserable.  Only 
let  God  choose  by  what  instruments  He  will  govern  the  w<H'ld,  by 
what  instances  Himself  would  be  served,  by  what  ways  He  will  chas- 
tise the  failings,  and  exercise  the  duties,  and  reward  the  virtues,  of 
His  servants.  God  sometimes  punishes  one  sin  with  another* ;  pride 
with  adultery,  drunkenness  with  murder,  carelessness  with  irreli^ion, 
idleness  with  vanity,  penury  with  oppression,  irreligion  with  blas- 
phemy, and  that  with  atheism ;  and  tlierefore  it  is  no  wonder  if  He 
punishes  a  sinner  by  a  sinner.  And  if  David  made  use  of  villains 
and  profligate  persons  to  frame  an  army ;  and  Timoleon'  destroyed 
the  Carthaginians  by  the  help  of  soldiers  who  themselves  were  sacri- 
legious ;  and  physicians  use  the  poison  to  expel  poisons ;  and  all  com- 
monwealths take  the  basest  of  men  to  be  their  instruments  of  justice 
and  executions;  we  shall  have  no  furtlier  cause  to  wonder  if  God 
raises  up  the  Assyrians  to  punish  tlie  Israelites,  and  the  Egyptians  to 
destroy  the  Assyrians,  and  the  Ethiopians  to  scourge  the  Egyptians; 
and  at  last  His  own  hand  shall  separate  the  good  from  the  bad 
in  tlie  day  of  separation,  in  the  day  when  He  makes  up  His 
jewels. 

Uov  vorc  K*pav¥o\  Aihs,  ^  tov  ^iBttv 
iKAOSt  c2  TavT*  i^pSnnts 
Kp{nrTovctv  f fn;Xoi  > ; 

God  hath  many  ends  of  providence  to  serve  by  tlie  hands  of  violent 
and  vicious  men.  By  them  He  not  only  checks  the  beginning  errorar 
and  approaching  sins  of  His  predestinate ;  but  by  them  He  changes 
governments,  and  alters  kingdoms,  and  is  terrible  among  the  sons  of 
men.     For  since  it  is  one  of  His  glories  to  convert  evil  into  good, 

•  Hesiod.  [Op.  et  Di.  i.  40,]  '  [Plut.   de  scr.   num.  vindict.   torn. 

•  [*  beholden'  ed.  1678.]  viii.  n.  186.] 

•  [Vid.  p.  266  supr.]  »  [Soph.  Klectr.  82.3.] 
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and  that  good  into  Ilis  own  glory,  and  by  little  and  little  to  open 
and  to  turn  the  leaves  and  various  folds  of  providence;  it  becomes 
us  only  to  dwell  in  duty,  and  to  be  silent  in  our  thoughts,  and  wary 
in  our  discourses  of  God ;  and  let  Ilim  choose  the  time  when  He  will 
prune  His  vine,  and  when  He  will  burn  His  thorns :  how  long  He 
will  smite  His  servants,  and  when  He  will  destroy  His  enemies.  In 
the  days  of  the  primitive  persecutions,  what  prayers,  how  many  sigh- 
ings,  how  deep  groans,  how  many  bottles  of  tears,  did  God  gather 
into  His  repository,  all  praying  for  ease  and  deliverances,  for  halcyon 
days  and  line  sunshine,  ^for  nursing  fathers  and  nursing  mothers,^ 
for  pubhc  assemblies  and  open  and  solemn  sacraments :  and  it  was 
three  hundred  years  before  God  would  hear  their  prayers :  and  all 
that  while  the  persecuted  people  were  in  a  cloud,  but  they  were  safe, 
and  knew  it  not 5  and  God  'kept  for  them  the  best  wine  until  the 
last/  they  ventured  for  a  crown,  and  fought  valiantly;  they  were 
'  faithful  to  the  death,  and  they  received  a  crown  of  life :'  and  they  are 
honoured  by  God,  by  angels,  and  by  men.  Whereas  in  all  the  pros- 
perous ages  of  the  church,  we  hear  no  stories  of  such  multitudes  of 
saints,  no  record  of  them,  no  honour  to  their  memorial,  no  accident 
extraordinary ;  scarce  any  made  illustrious  with  a  miracle,  which  in 
the  days  of  suffering  were  frequent  and  popular.  And  after  all  our 
fears  of  sequestration  and  poverty,  of  death  or  banishment,  our  prayers 
against  the  persecution  and  troubles  under  it,  we  may  please  to  re- 
member tiiat  twenty  years  hence, — it  may  be  sooner,  it  will  not  be 
much  longer, — all  our  cares  and  our  troubles  shall  be  dead;  and 
then  it  shall  be  enquired  how  we  did  bear  our  sorrows,  and  who  in- 
flicted them,  and  in  what  cause :  and  then  he  shall  be  happy  that 
keeps  company  with  the  persecuted;  and  the  persecutor  shall  be 
shut  out  '  amongst  dogs  and  unbelievers.' 

He  that  shrinks  from  the  yoke  of  Christ,  from  the  burden  of  the 
Lord,  upon  his  death-bed  will  have  cause  to  remember  that  by  thai 
time  all  his  persecutions  would  have  been  past,  and  that  then  there 
Would  remain  nothing  for  him  but  rest,  and  crowns,  and  sceptres. 
When  Lysimachus**,  impatient  and  overcome  with  thirst,  gave  up  his 
kingdom  to  the  Getaj,  and  being  a  captive,  and  having  drank  a  lusty 
draught  of  wine,  and  liis  thirst  was  now  gone,  he  fetched  a  deep  sigh, 
and  said,  "  Miserable  man  that  I  am,  iiTio  for  so  Httle  pleasure,  the 
pleasure  of  one  draught,  lost  so  great  a  kingdom  1'^  Such  will  be  their 
case  who,  being  impatient  of  suffering,  change  their  persecution  into 
wealth  and  an  easy  fortune :  they  shall  find  themselves  miserable  in 
the  separations  of  eternity,  losing  the  glories  of  heaven  for  so  little  a 
pleasure,  illiberalis  et  ingratte  voluptatis  causa,  as  Plutarch**  calls  it, 
'  for  ilUberal  and  ungrateful  pleasure ;'  in  which  when  a  man  hath 
entered,  he  loses  the  rights  and  privileges  and  honours  of  a  good 
man,  and  gets  nothing  that  is  profitable  and  useful  to  holy  purposes, 

•*  [Pint.  (Ic  ser.  num.  vindict,  torn.  viii.  p   198,  9.] 
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or  necessary  to  any ;  but  is  already  in  a  state  so  hateful  and  miserable, 
that  he  needs  neither  God  nor  man  to  be  a  revenger,  having  already 
under  his  splendid  robe  miseries  enough  to  punish  and  betray  this 
hypocrisy  of  his  condition ;  being  troubled  with  the  memory  of  what 
is  past,  distrustful  of  the  present,  suspicious  of  the  future,  vicious  in 
their  lives,  and  full  of  pageantry  and  outsides,  but  in  their  death, 
miserable  with  calamities  real,  eternal,  aYid  insupportable.  And  if  it 
could  be  otherwise,  virtue  itself  would  be  reproached  with  the  cala- 
mity. 

El  ykp  i  ^\y  Ba»^v  7a  re  koL  ohthv  t^v 
Ktlatrai  rd\.as, 
ol  8i  fi^  wdKiy 

ifipoi  T*  &y  a/8cbt 

ktrJarmw  r*  thcr40€ta  Ovarciv  >>. 

I  end  with  the  advice  of  St.  Paul^,  "In  nothing  be  terrified  of 
your  adversaries ;  which  to  them  is  an  evident  token  of  perdition,  but 
to  you  of  salvation,  and  that  of  God.'' 


SERMON  XI. 

But  now,  that  the  persecuted  may  at  least  be  pitied,  and  assisted 
in  that  of  which  they  are  capable,  I  shall  propound  some  rules  by 
which  they  may  learn  to  gather  grapes  from  their  thorns,  and  figs 
from  their  thistles;  crowns  from  the  cross,  glory  from  dishonour. 
As  long  as  they  belong  to  God,  it  is  necessary  that  they  sufl*er  perse- 
cution or  sorrow;  no  rules  can  teach  them  to  avoid  that:  but  the 
evil  of  the  suffering  and  the  danger  must  be  declined,  and  we  must 
use  some  such  spiritual  arts  as  are  apt  to  turn  them  into  health  and 
medicine.  For  it  were  a  hard  thing  first  to  be  scoui^d,  and  then  to 
be  crucified ;  to  suffer  here,  and  to  perish  hereafter :  through  the  fiery 
trial  and  purging  fire  of  afflictions  to  pass  into  hell,  that  is  intolerable, 
and  to  be  prevented  with  the  following  cautions ;  lest  a  man  suffers 
like  a  fool  and  a  malefactor,  or  inherits  damnation  for  the  reward  of 
his  imprudent  suffering. 

1.  They  tliat  suffer  any  thing  for  Christ,  and  are  ready  to  die  for 
Him,  let  them  do  nothing  against  Him.  For  certainly  they  think 
too  highly  of  martyrdom  wno  believe  it  able  to  excuse  aU  the  evils  of 
a  wicked  life.  A  man  may  "  give  his  body  to  be  burned,  and  yet 
have  no  chari^" :"  and  he  that  dies  without  charity  dies  without 
Gt>d,  "for  God  is  love*.''  And  when  those  who  fought  in  the  days 
of  the  Maccabees<»  for  the  defence  of  true  religion,  and  were  killed  m 
those  holy  wars,  yet  being  dead,  were  found  having  about  their  necks 

k  [Soph.  Electr.  244.]  »  [PhiL  I  28.]  -  [1  Cor.  xiii.  «.] 

n  f  1  John  iv.  S,  10.]  «  [2  Mace  xu.  40.] 
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Updfiara,  or  '  pendants  consecrated^  to  idols  of  the  Jamnenses :  it 
much  allayed  the  hope  which  by  their  dying  in  so  good  a  cause  was 
entertained  concerning  their  beatifical  resurrection.  He  that  over- 
comes his  fear  of  deaths  does  well ;  but  if  he  hath  not  also  overcome 
his  lust  or  his  anger^  his  baptism  of  blood  will  not  wash  him  clean. 
Many  things  may  make  a  man  willing  to  die  in  a  good  cause  i^;  pub- 
lic reputation,  hope  of  rewaird,  gallantry  of  spirit,  a  confident  resolu- 
tion, and  a  masculine  courage ;  or  a  man  may  be  vexed  into  a  stub- 
bom  and  xmrelenting  suffering :  but  nothing  can  make  a  man  live 
well  but  the  grace  and  the  love  of  God.  But  those  persons  are  infi- 
nitely condemned  by  their  last  act,  who  profess  their  religion  to  be 
worth  dying  for,  and  yet  are  so  unworthy  as  not  to  hve  according  to  its 
institution.  It  were  a  rare  felicity  if  every  good  cause  could  be  man- 
aged  by  good  men  only ;  but  we  have  found  that  evil  men  have  spoiled 
a  good  cause,  but  never  that  a  good  cause  made  those  evil  men  good 
and  holy.  If  the  governor  of  Samaria  had  crucified  Simon  Magus 
for  receiving  christian  baptism,  he  had  no  more  died  a  martyr  than, 
he  lived  a  saint  For  dying  is  not  enough,  and  dying  in  a  good 
cause  is  not  enough ;  but  then  (Jnly  we  receive  the  crown  of  martyr- 
dom, when  our  death  is  the  seal  of  our  life,  and  our  life  is  a  con- 
tinual testimony  of  our  duty,  and  both  give  testimony  to  the  excel- 
lencies of  the  religion,  and  glorify  the  grace  of  God.  If  a  man  be 
gold,  the  fire  purges  him ;  but  it  bums  him  if  he  be,  like  stubble, 
cheap,  light,  and  useless.  For  martyrdom  is  the  consummation  of 
love ;  but  then  it  must  be  supposed  that  this  grace  must  have  had 
its  beginning,  and  its  several  stages  and  periods,  and  must  have 
passed  through  labour  to  zeal,  through  all  the  regions  of  duty  to  the 

Eerfections  of  sufferings.  And  therefore  it  is  a  sad  thing  to  observe 
ow  some  empty  souls  will  please  themselves  with  being  of  such 
a  religion,  or  such  a  cause ;  and  though  they  dishonour  their  reUgion, 
or  weigh  down  the  cause  with  the  prejudice  of  sin,  believe  all  is 
swallowed  up  by  one  honourable  name,  or  the  appellative  of  one  vir- 
tue. If  God  had  forbid  nothing  but  heresy  and  treason,  then  to 
have  been  a  loyal  man,  or  of  a  good  belief,  had  been  enough :  but  He 
that  forbad  rebellion,  forbids  also  swearing  and  covetousness,  rapine 
and  oppression,  lying  and  cmelty.  And  it  is  a  sad  thing  to  see  a 
man  not  only  to  spend  his  time,  and  his  wealth,  and  his  money,  and 
his  friends,  upon  his  lust,  but  to  spend  his  sufferings  too,  to  let  the 
canker-worm  of  a  deadly  sin  devour  his  martyrdom.  He  therefore 
that  suffers  in  a  good  cause,  let  him  be  sure  to  walk  worthy  of  that 
honour  to  which  God  hath  called  him ;  let  him  first  deny  his  sins, 
and  then  *  deny  himself  S'  and  then  he  may  '  take  up  his  cross  and 
follow  Christ ;'  ever  remembering,  that  no  man  pleases  God  in  his 
death  who  hath  walked  perversely  in  his  life. 

2.  He  that  suffers  in  a  cause  of  God  must  be  indifferent  what  the 

p  [With  this  whole  page,  compare  p.  205  supr.]  ^  [Matt  xvi.  24.] 
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instance  be,  so  that  he  may  serve  God.  I  say,  he  must  be  indifferent 
in  the  cause,  so  it  be  a  cause  of  God ;  and  indifferent  in  the  suffer- 
ing, so  it  be  of  God's  appointment.  For  some  men  have  a  natural 
aversation  to  some  vices  or  virtues,  and  a  natural  affection  to  others. 
One  man  will  die  for  his  friend,  and  another  will  die  for  his  money : 
some  men  hate  to  be  a  rebel,  and  will  die  for  their  prince ;  but  tempt 
them  to  suffer  for  the  cause  of  the  church  in  which  they  were  bap- 
tized, and  in  whose  communion  they  look  for  heaven,  and  then  they 
are  tempted,  and  fall  away.  Or  if  God  hath  chosen  the  cause  for 
them,  and  they  have  accepted  it,  yet  themselves  will  choose  the  suf- 
fering. Right  or  wrong,  some  men  will  not  endure  a  prison;  and 
some  that  c^n,  yet  choose  the  heaviest  part  of  the  burden,  the  pollu- 
tion and  stain  of  a  sin,  rather  than  lose  their  money ;  and  some  had 
rather  die  twice  than  lose  their  estates  once.  In  this  our  rule  is 
easy :  let  us  choose  God,  and  let  God  choose  all  the  rest  for  us ;  it 
being  indifferent  to  us  whether  by  poverty  or  shame,  by  a  lingering 
or  a  sudden  death,  by  the  hands  of  a  tyrant  prince,  or  the  despised 
hands  of  a  base  usurper  or  a  rebel,  we  receive  the  crown,  and  do 
honour  to  God  and  to  rehgion.        * 

3.  Whoever  suffer  in  a  cause  of  God  from  the  hands  of  cruel  and 
unreasonable  men,  let  them  not  be  too  forward  to  prognosticate  evil 
and  death  to  their  enemies ;  but  let  them  solace  themselves  in  the 
assurance  of  the  divine  justice  by  general  consideration,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, pray  for  them  that  are  our  persecutors.  Nebuchadnezzar 
was  the  rod  in  the  hand  of  God*^  against  the  Tyrians,  and  because 
he  destroyed  that  city,  God  rewarded  him  with  the  spoil  of  Egypt : 
and  it  is  not  always  certain  that  God  will  be  angry  with  every  man 
by  whose  hand  affliction  comes  upon  us.  And  sometimes  two  armies 
have  met,  and  fought,  and  the  wisest  man  amongst  them  could  not 
say  that  either  of  the  princes  had  prevaricated  either  the  laws  of 
God  or  of  nations;  and  yet,  it  may  be,  some  superstitious,  easy, 
and  half-witted  people  of  either  side  wonder  that  their  enemies  live 
so  long.  And  there  are  very  many  cases  of  war  concerning  which 
God  hath  declared  nothing:  and  although  in  such  cases  he  that 
yields  and  quits  his  title  rather  than  his  charity  and  the  care  of  so 
many  Uves,  is  the  wisest  and  the  best  man ;  yet  if  neither  of  them 
will  do  so,  let  us  not  decree  judgments  from  heaven  in  cases  where 
we  have  no  word  from  heaven,  and  thunder  from  our  tribunals  where 
no  voice  of  God  hath  declared  the  sentence.  But  in  such  cases 
where  there  is  an  evident  tyranny  or  injustice,  let  us  do  like  the  good 
Samaritan,  who  dressed  the  wounded  man,  but  never  pursued  the 
thief;  let  us  do  charity  to  the  afflicted,  and  bear  the  cross  with 
nobleness,  and  'look  up  to  Jesus,  who  endured  the  cross,  and  de- 
spised the  shame • :'  but  let  us  not  take  upon  us  the  office  of  God, 
who  will  judge  the  nations  righteously,  and  when  He  hath  delivered 

^  [Ezek.  xxix.  17-20.]  *  [Heb.  xii.  2.] 
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up  our  bodies  will  rescue  our  souls  from  the  hands  of  unrighteous 
judges.  1  remember  in  the  story  that  Plutarch '  tells  concerning  the 
soul  of  Thcspesius,  that  it  met  with  a  prophetic  genius  who  told  him 
many  things  that  should  happen  afterwards  in  the  world;  and  the 
strangest  of  all  was  this^  That  there  should  be  a  king^  qui  bonus  cum 
sit,  tyrannide  viiavi  finiet,  *  an  excellent  prince  and  a  good  man 
should  be  put  to  death  by  a  rebel  and  usurping  power:'  and  yet 
that  prophetic  soul  could  not  tell  that  those  rebels  should  within 
three  years  die  miserable  and  accursed  deaths.  And  in  that  great 
prophecy  recorded  by  St.  Paul ^,  "That  in  the  last  days  perilous 
times  should  come,  and  men  should  be  traitors  and  selfish,  having 
forms  of  godliness,  and  creeping  into  houses  '"  yet  he  could  not  tell 
us  when  these  men  should  come  to  final  shame  and  ruin ;  only  by  a 
general  signification  he  gave  this  sign  of  comfort  to  God's  persecuted 
servants ;  "  but  they  shall  proceed  no  further,  for  their  folly  shall  be 
manifest  to  all  men*/'  that  is,  at  long  running  they  shall  shame 
themselves,  and  "for  the  elect's  sake  those  days  of  evil  shall  be 
shortened y."  But  you  and  I  may  be  dead  first;  and  therefore  only 
remember  that  they  that  with  a  credulous  heart  and  a  loose  tongue 
are  too  decretory  and  enunciative  of  speedy  judgments  to  their  ene- 
mies, turn  their  religion  into  revenge,  and  therefore  do  believe  it  will 
be  so  because  they  vehemently  desire  it  should  be  so ;  which  all  wise 
and  good  men  ought  to  suspect,  as  less  agreeing  with  that  charity 
which  overcomes  all  the  sins  and  all  the  evils  of  the  world,  and  site 
down  and  rests  in  glory. 

4.  Do  not  trouble  yourself  by  thinking  how  much  you  are  afflicted, 
but  consider  how  much  you  make  of  it:  for  reflex  acts  upon  the 
suflering  itself  can  lead  to  nothing  but  to  pride,  or  to  impatience; 
to  temptation,  or  apostasy.  He  that  measures  the  grains  and  scru- 
ples of  his  persecution  will  soon  sit  down  and  caD  for  ease  or  for  a 
reward ;  will  think  the  time  long  or  his  burden  great ;  will  be  apt  to 
complain  of  his  condition,  or  set  a  greater  value  upon  his  person. 
Look  not  back  upon  him  that  strikes  thee,  but  upward  to  God  that 
supports  thee,  and  forward  to  the  crown  that  is  set  before  thee :  and 
then  consider,  if  the  loss  of  thy  estate  hath  taught  thee  to  despise 
the  world  ?  whether  thy  poor  fortune  hath  made  thee  poor  in  spirit  ? 
and  if  thy  uneasy  prison  sets  thy  soul  at  Uberty,  and  knocks  off  the 
fetters  of  a  worse  captivity.  Tor  then  the  rod  of  suffering  tinns  into 
crowns  and  sceptres,  when  every  suffering  is  a  precept,  and  every 
change  of  condition  produces  a  holy  resolution,  and  the  state  of  sor- 
rows makes  the  resolution  actual  and  habitual,  permanent  and  per- 
severing. For  as  the  silk-worm  eateth  itself  out  of  a  seed  to  become 
a  little  worm ;  and  there  feeding  on  the  leaves  of  mulberries,  it  grows 
till  its  coat  be  off,  and  then  works  itself  into  a  house  of  silk ;  then 
casting  it«  pearly  seeds  for  the  young  to  breed,  it  leaveth  its  silk  for 

*  [Dc  8cr.  num.  vind.,toin.  viii.  p.  241.]  «  [2  Tim.  iii.  9.] 

•  [2  Tim.  iii.  1,  &c.]  '  [Mall.  xxiv.  22.] 
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man^  and  dieth  all  white  and  winged  in  the  shape  of  a  flying  crea- 
ture: so  is  the  progress  of  souls.  When  they  are  regenerate  by 
baptism,  and  have  cast  off  their  first  stains  and  the  skin  of  worldly 
vanities,  by  feeding  on  the  leaves  of  scriptures,  and  the  fruits  of  the 
vine,  and  the  joys  of  the  sacrament,  they  encircle  themselves  in  the 
rich  garments  of  holy  and  virtuous  habits;  then  by  leaving  their 
blood,  which  is  the  church's  seed",  to  raise  up  a  new  generation  to 
God,  they  leave  a  blessed  memory,  and  fair  example,  and  are  them- 
selves turned  into  angels,  whose  felicity  is  to  do  the  will  of  God,  as 
their  employments  was  in  this  world  to  suffer  it.  Fiat  voluntas  tua, 
is  our  daily  prayer,  and  that  is  of  a  passive  signification ;  '  Thy  will 
be  done'  upon  us ;  and  if  from  thence  also  we  translate  it  into  an 
active  sense,  and  by  suffering  evils  increase  in  our  aptnesses  to  do 
well,  we  have  done  the  work  of  Christians,  and  shall  receive  the 
reward  of  martyrs. 

5.  Let  our  suffering  be  entertained  by  a  direct  election,  not  by 
collateral  aids  and  fantastic  assistances.  It  is  a  good  refreshment  to 
a  weak  spirit  to  suffer  in  good  company:  and  so  Phocion*  encou- 
raged a  timorous  Greek,  condemned  to  die ;  and  he  bid  him  be  con- 
fident, because  that  he  was  to  die  with  Phocion:  and  when  forty 
martyrs  in  Cappadocia^  suffered,  and  that  a  soldier  standing  by  came 
and  supplied  the  place  of  the  one  apostate,  who  fell  from  his  crown 
being  overcome  with  pain,  it  added  warmth  to  the  frozen  confessors, 
and  turned  them  into  consummate  martyrs.  But  if  martyrdom  were 
but  a  fantastic  thing,  or  relied  upon  vain  accidents  and  irregular 
chances,  it  were  then  very  necessary  to  be  assisted  by  images  of 
things,  and  any  thing  less  than  the  proper  instruments  of  religion : 
but  since  it  is  the  greatest  action  of  the  rehgion,  and  relies  upon  the 
most  excellent  promises,  and  its  formality  is  to  be  an  action  of  love, 
and  nothing  is  more  firmly  chosen  (by  an  after-election  at  least)  than 
an  act  of  love ;  to  support  martyrdom,  or  the  duty  of  sufferings,  by 
false  arches  and  exterior  circumstances,  is  to  build  a  tower  upon  the 
beams  of  the  sun,  or  to  set  up  a  wooden  ladder  to  climb  up  to  hea- 
ven ;  the  soul  cannot  attain  so  huge  and  imimaginable  felicities  by 
chance  and  instruments  of  fancy.  And  let  no  man  hope  to  glorify 
God  and  go  to  heaven  by  a  life  of  sufferings,  unless  he  first  begin  in 
the  love  of  God,  and  from  thence  derive  his  choice,  his  patience, 
and  confidence,  in  the  causes  of  virtue  and  rehgion,  like  beams,  and 
warmth,  and  influence,  from  the  body  of  the  sun.  Some  there  are 
that  fall  under  the  burden  when  they  are  pressed  hard,  because  they 
use  not  the  proper  instruments  in  fortifying  the  will  in  patience  and 
resignation,  but  endeavour  to  lighten  the  burden  in  imagination; 
and  when  these  temporary  supporters  fail,  the  building  that  relies 
upon  them  rushes  into  coldness,  recidivation,  and  lukewarnmess :  and, 

>  [Semen  est  sanguis   christianorum.     torn.  iv.  p.  357.] 
— Tert  ApoL  ad  fin.]  ^  [8.  Basil,  hom.  xix.  in  xl.  martyr. 

*  [Plut.  in  vit  Phocion.,  cap.  xxxvi.     §  7.  tom.  ii  p.  154.] 
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among  all  instances^  that  of  the  main  question  of  the  text  is  of  great- 
est power  to  abuse  imprudent  and  less  severe  persons. 

Nullos  esse  Deos,  inane  coelum, 
Affirmat  Selius  ;  probatque,  quod  se 
Factum,  dum  negat  hoc,  Yidet  beatum*. 

When  men  choose  a  good  cause  upon  confidence  that  an  ill  one 
cannot  thrive^  that  is^  not  for  the  love  of  virtue  or  duty  to  God,  but 
for  profit  and  secular  interests,  they  are  easily  lost  when  they  see  the 
wickedness  of  the  enemy  to  swell  up  by  impunity  and  success  to  a 
greater  evil ;  for  they  have  not  learned  to  distinguish  a  great  grow- 
mg  sin  from  a  thriving  and  prosperous  fortune. 

Ulla  si  juris  dbi  pejerati 

Poena,  Barine,  nocuisset  unquaro  ; 

Dente  ai  nigro  fieres,  vel  uno 

Turpior  ungoi ; 
Crederem  *.— 

They  that  believe  and  choose  because  of  idle  fears  and  unreason- 
able fancies,  or  by  mistaking  the  accounts  of  a  man  for  the  measures 
of  God,  or  dare  not  commit  treason  for  fear  of  being  blasted ;  may 
come  to  be  tempted  when  they  see  a  sinner  thrive,  and  are  scandal- 
ized all  the  way  if  they  die  before  him ;  or  they  may  come  to  receive 
some  accidental  hardnesses ;  and  every  thing  in  the  world  may  spoil 
such  persons,  and  blast  their  resolutions.  Take  in  all  the  aids  you 
can,  and  if  the  fancy  of  the  standers-by,  or  the  hearing  a  cock 
crow%  can  add  any  collateral  aids  to  thy  weakness,  refuse  it  not: 
but  let  thy  state  of  sufferings  begin  with  choice,  and  be  confirmed 
with  knowledge,  and  rely  upon  love,  and  the  aids  of  God,  and  the 
expectations  of  heaven,  and  the  present  sense  of  duty ;  and  then  the 
action  will  be  as  glorious  in  the  event  as  it  is  prudent  in  the  enter- 
prise, and  religious  in  the  prosecution. 

6.  Lastly,  when  God  hath  brought  thee  into  Christ's  school,  and 
entered  thee  into  a  state  of  suffenngs,  remember  the  advantages  of 
that  state  :  consider  how  unsavoury  the  things  of  the  world  appear 
to  thee  when  thou  art  under  the  arrest  of  death;  remember  with 
what  comforts  the  Spirit  of  God  assists  thy  spirit ;  set  down  in  thy 
heart  all  those  entercourses  which  happen  between  God  and  thy  own 
soul,  the  sweetnesses  of  religion,  the  vanity  of  sin's  appearances,  thy 
newly-entertained  resolutions,  thy  longings  after  heaven,  and  all  the 
things  of  God.  And  if  God  finishes  thy  persecution  with  death, 
proceed  in  them :  if  He  restores  thee  to  the  light  of  the  world  and 
a  temporal  refreshment,  change  but  the  scene  of  sufferings  into  an 

c  FMart,  lib.  iv.  ep.  21.]  gpalU  sonitum  ingentem  semper  Yim  la- 

'  [Hor.  od.  ii.  8.  lin.  1.]  crymarum  effudisse  Petrum,  adeo  ut  ora 

*  [In  allusion  perhaps  to  that  which  lacrymis  rigata  semper  madescerent — 

is  recorded  concerning  St  Peter ; — Fama  Sanctorius  in  vit.  S.  Petri,  in  Act.  sanctL 

tenet,  post  conceptum  illud  scelus,  in-  Holland.  Jun.  xxix. — See '  Life  of  Christ,' 

faustamque    caeca  in  nocte  Yocem,  ad  part  iiL  sect  15.  {  23.] 
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active  life,  and  converse  with  God  upon  the  same  principles  on  which 
in  thy  state  of  sufTerings  thou  dost  build  all  the  parts  of  duty.  If 
God  restores  thee  to  thy  estate,  be  not  less  in  love  with  heaven,  nor 
more  in  love  with  the  world ;  let  tliy  spirit  be  now  as  humble,  as 
before  it  was  broken  :  and  to  wliatsoever  degree  of  sobriety  or  aus- 
terity thy  suffering  condition  did  enforce  thee,  if  it  may  be  turned 
into  virtue,  when  God  restores  thee,  because  then  it  was  necessary 
thou  shouldest  entertain  it  by  an  after-choice,  do  it  now  also  by  a 
pre-election;  that  thou  mayest  say  with  David '^  "It  is  good  for  me 
that  I  have  been  afi9icted,  for  thereby  I  have  learned  Thy  command- 
ments/' And  Paphnutius  did  not  do  his  soul  more  advantage 
when  he  lost  his  right  eye^,  and  suffered  his  left  knee  to  be  cut  for 
Christianity  and  the  cause  of  God,  than  that  in  the  days  of  Constan- 
tine  and  the  church's  peace  he  lived  not  in  the  toleration,  but  in  the 
active  piety  of  a  martyr's  condition ;  not  now  a  confessor  of  the  faith 
only,  but  of  the  charity  of  a  Christian.  We  may  every  one  live  to 
have  need  of  these  rules ;  and  I  do  not  at  all  think  it  safe  to  pray 
against  it,  but  to  be  armed  for  it :  and  to  whatsoever  degree  of  suf- 
ferings God  shall  call  us,  we  see  what  advantages  God  intends  for 
us,  and  what  advantages  we  ourselves  may  make  of  it. 

I  now  proceed  to  make  use  of  all  the  former  discourse,  by  remov- 
ing it  a  Uttle  further  even  into  its  utmost  spiritual  sense ;  which  the 
apostle  does  in  the  last  words  of  the  text ;  "  K  the  righteous  scarcely 
be  saved,  where  shall  tlie  wicked  and  the  sinner  appear  ?" 

1.  These  words  are  taken  out  of  the  Proverbs\  according  to  the 
translation  of  the  LXX.  "  If  the  righteous  scarcely  be  safe/'  Where 
the  word  ftoAts  implies  that  he  is  safe,  but  by  intermedial  difficulties ; 
and  (TcSCerai,  he  is  safe  in  the  midst  of  his  persecutions ;  they  may 
disturb  his  rest  and  discompose  his  fancy,  but  they  are  hke  the  fiery 
chariot  to  Elias;  he  is  encircled  with  fire,  and  rare  circumstances 
and  strange  usages,  but  is  carried  up  to  heaven  in  a  robe  of  flames. 
And  so  was  Noah  safe  when  the  flood  came ;  and  was  the  great  type 
and  instance  too  of  the  verification  of  this  proposition;  he  was 
o  bUaios  and  bLKaioavmjs  i^vp'^i^  he  was  put  into  a  strange  condition, 
perpetually  wandering,  shut  up  in  a  prison  of  wood,  living  upon 
faith,  having  never  had  the  experience  of  being  safe  in  floods.  And 
so  have  I  often  seen  young  and  unskilful  persons  sitting  in  a  little 
boat,  when  every  little  wave  sporting  about  the  sides  of  the  vessel, 
and  every  motion  and  dancing  of  the  barge,  seemed  a  danger,  and 
made  them  cling  fast  upon  their  fellows ;  and  yet  all  the  while  they 
were  as  safe  as  if  they  sate  mider  a  tree  while  a  gentle  wind  shaked 
the  leaves  into  a  refreshment  and  a  cooling  shade :  and  the  unskil- 
ful, unexperienced  Christian  shrieks  out  whenever  his  vessel  shakes, 
thinking  it  always  a  danger  that  the  watery  pavement  is  not  stable 
and  resident  like  a  rock ;  and  yet  all  his  danger  is  in  liimself,  none 

'  [Ps.  cxix.  71.]  K  [Thcodorct,  H.  E.  i.  7.]  ••  [Chap.  xi.  31.] 
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at  all  from  without :  for  he  is  indeed  moving  upon  me  waters,  but 
fastened  to  a  rock ;  faith  is  his  foundation,  and  nope  is  his  anchor, 
and  death  is  his  harbour,  and  Christ  is  his  pilot,  and  heaven  is  his 
country ;  and  aU  the  evils  of  poverty  or  affronts,  of  tribunals  and  evil 

f'udges,  of  fears  and  sadder  apprehensions,  are  but  like  the  loud  wind 
)lowing  from  the  right  point,  they  make  a  noise,  and  drive  faster  to 
the  harbour ;  and  if  we  do  not  leave  the  ship,  and  leap  into  the  sea ; 
quit  the  interests  of  religion,  and  run  to  the  securities  of  the  world ; 
cut  our  cables,  and  dissolve  our  hopes ;  grow  impatient,  and  hug  a 
wave,  and  die  in  its  embraces;  we  are  as  safe  at  sea,  safer  in  the 
storm  which  God  sends  us,  than  in  a  calm  when  we  are  befriended 
with  the  world. 

2.  But  fAokis  may  also  signify  raro;  'if  the  righteous  is  'seldom' 
safe :'  which  implies  that  sometimes  he  is,  even  in  a  temporal  sense. 
God  sometimes  sends  halcyon  days  to  His  church,  ana  when  He 
promised  'kings  and  queens  to  be  their  nurses V  He  infended  it  for 
a  blessing ;  and  yet  this  blessing  does  oftentimes  so  ill  succeed,  that 
it  is  the  greater  blessing  of  the  two  not  to  give  us  that  blessing  too 
freely.  But  ftJAts,  this  is  '  scarcely'  done ;  and  yet  sometimes  it  is, 
and  God  sometimes  refreshes  languishing  piety  with  such  arguments 
as  comply  with  our  infirmities :  and  though  it  be  a  shame  to  us  to 
need  such  allectives  and  infant-gauds^  sucn  which  the  heathen  world 
and  the  first  rudiments  of  the  Israelites  did  need ;  God,  who  pities 
us,  and  will  be  wanting  in  nothing  to  us,  a^  He  corroborates  our 
wilhng  spirits  with  proper  entertainments,  so  also  He  supports  our 
weak  flesh,  and  not  only  cheers  an  afllicted  soul  with  beams  of 
light  and  antepasts  and  earnests  of  glory,  but  is  kind  also  to  our 
man  of  flesh  and  weakness ;  and  to  this  purpose  He  sends  thunder- 
bolts from  heaven  upon  evil  men,  dividing  their  tongues,  infatuating 
their  counsels,  cursing  their  posterity,  and  ruining  their  families, 

*H  rtiy  yt  arparhv  thpbv  &irciA.c<rci/,  fj  liy€  rtixos, 
*H  v4at  i¥  wdmip  Kpoyihis  kworivwrai  abrStv^, 

'  sometimes  God  destroys  their  armies  or  their  strong  holds,  some- 
times breaks  their  ships.'  But  this  happens  either  for  the  weakness 
of  some  of  His  servants,  and  their  too  great  aptness  to  be  offended  at 
a  prosperous  iniquity,  or  when  He  will  not  suffer  the  evil  to  grow  too 
great,  or  for  some  end  of  His  providence ;  and  yet  if  this  should  be 
very  often,  or  last  long,  God  knows  the  danger,  and  we  should  feel 
the  inconvenience.  Oi  all  the  types  of  Christ,  only  Joshua  and  Solo- 
mon were  noted  to  be  generally  prosperous  :  and  yet  the  fortune  of 
the  first  was  to  be  in  perpetual  war  and  danger ;  but  the  other  was 
as  himself  could  wish  it,  rich,  and  peaceful,  and  powerful,  and  health- 
ful, and  learned,  and  beloved,  and  strong;  and  amorous,  and  voluptu^ 

»  [Is.  xlix.  23.]  k  [Hesiod.  0pp.  et  Di.  i.  243.] 
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oos^  and  so  he  fell ;  and  though  his  fall  was,  yet  his  recovery  was 
not,  upon  record. 

iaia  yet  the  worst  of  evils  that  happen  to  the  godly,  is  better,  tem- 
porally better,  than  the  greatest  extmial  felicity  of  the  wicked  :  that 
m  all  senses  the  question  may  be  considerable  and  argumentative, 
"  K  the  righteous  scarcely  be  saved,  where  shall  the  ungodly  appear?*' 
If  it  be  hard  with  good  men,  with  the  evil  it  shall  be  far  worse.  But 
see  the  difference.  The  godly  man  is  timorous,  and  yet  safe ;  tossed 
by  the  seas,  and  yet  safe  at  anchor ;  impaired  by  evu  accidents,  and 
righted  hj  divine  comforts ;  made  sad  with  a  black  doud,  and  re- 
freshed with  a  more  gentle  influence ;  abused  by  the  world,  and  yet 
an  heir  of  heaven ;  hated  by  men,  and  beloved  by  God ;  loses  one 
house,  and  gets  a  hundred ;  tie  quits  a  convenient  lodging-room,  and 

Eurchases  a  glorious  country ;  is  forsaken  by  his  friends,  but  never 
y  a  good  conscience ;  he  fares  hardly,  and  sleeps  sweetly ;  he  flies 
from  his  enemies,  but  hath  no  distracting  fears  :  he  is  full  of  thought, 
but  of  no  amazement ;  it  is  his  business  to  be  troubled,  and  his  por- 
tion to  be  comforted ;  he  hath  nothing  to  afflict  him,  but  the  loss  of 
that  which  might  be  his  danger,  but  can  never  be  his  good  ;  and  in 
the  recompense  of  this  he  hath  GFod  for  his  father,  Christ  for  his  cap- 
tain, the  Holy  Ghost  for  his  supporter;  so  that  he  shall  have  all  the 
good  which  God  can  give  him,  and  of  all  that  good  he  hath  the  holy 
Trinity  for  an  earnest  and  a  ^age  for  his  maintenance  at  the  present, 
and  his  portion  to  all  etermty.  But  though  Paul  and  Sihis  sing 
psalms  in  prison,  and  under  the  hangman^s  whips,  and  in  an  earth- 

auake ;  yet  neither  the  jailor  nor  the  persecuting  magistrates  could 
0  so.  For  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked  is  like  a  wmter's  sun,  or 
the  joy  of  a  condemned  drunkard ;  it  is  a  forgetfulness  of  his  present 
danger,  and  his  future  sorrows,  nothing  but  imaginary  arts  of  inad- 
vertency :  he  sits  in  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  judges  others,  and  is 
condemned  himself;  he  is  honoured  by  the  passers  by,  and  is  thought 
happy,  but  he  sighs  deeply ;  *  he  heapeth  up  riches,  and  cannot  tell 
who  shall  gather  them^;^  he  commands  an  army,  and  is  himself  a 
slave  to  his  passions ;  he  sleeps  because  he  needs  it,  and  starts  from 
his  unea^  pillows  which  his  thoughtful  head  hath  discomposed; 
when  he  is  waking  he  dreams  of  greatness,  when  he  sleeps  he  dreams 
of  spectres  and  illusions ;  he  spoils  a  po(»rman  of  his  lamb,  and  him- 
•elf  of  his  innocence  and  peace ;  and  in  every  unjust  purchase  himself 
is  the  greatest  loser ; 

Kai  T«  (TfUKplbtf  ihPf  r6  y*  hrdxim<TO0  ^tkav  IJTop  *' 

for  just  upon  his  oppression  or  injustice,  he  is  turned  a  devil,  and 
Goas  enemy,  a  wolf  to  his  brother,  a  greedy  admirer  of  the  baits  of 
fishes  and  the  bread  of  dogs ;  he  is  unsafe  by  reason  of  his  sin :  for 
he  hath  against  him  the  displeasure  of  God,  the  justice  of  the  laws, 

1  [Pi.  xxxiz.  6.]  B  Hedod.  [0pp.  et  Di  I  356.] 
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the  shame  of  the  mn,  the  revenge  of  the  injured  person;  and  God  and 
men^  the  laws  of  nations  and  private  societies,  stand  upon  their  de- 
fence against  this  man  :  he  is  unsafe  in  his  resl^  amazed  in  his  danger, 
troubled  in  his  labours,  weary  in  his  change,  esteemed  a  base  man, 
disgraced  and  scorned,  feared  and  hated,  flattered  and  derided,  watched 
and  suspected,  and,  it  may  be,  dies  in  the  middle  of  his  purchase 
and  at  the  end  is  a  fool,  and  leaves  a  curse  to  his  posterity. 

Tm^4  7^  i^aupoT4p7i  yw^  fter^urBt  \4\ftirrai  "' 

'  he  leaves  a  generation  of  blacker^  children  behind  him  /  so  the  poet 
describes  the  cursedness  of  their  posterity:  and  their  memory  sits 
down  to  eternal  ages  in  dishonour.  And  by  this  time  let  them  cast 
up  their  accounts,  and  see  if  of  all  their  violent  purchases  they  carry 
any  thing  with  them  to  the  grave  but  sin,  and  a  guilty  conscience, 
and  a  polluted  soul;  the  anger  of  God,  and  the  shame  of  men. 
And  wnat  help  shall  all  those  persons  give  to  thee  in  thy  flames,  who 
divided  and  scattered  that  estate  for  wUch  thou  diedst  for  ever  ? 

Audire  est  opene  pretium,  proeedere  recte 
Qui  mcechis  non  ▼uUi«,  ut  omni  parte  Uborent  j 
Utque  illis  multo  corrupta  dok)re  voluptas, 
Atque  haec  rara,  cadat  dura  inter  saepe  pericla'. 

And  let  but  a  sober  answerer  tell  me  if  any  thin^  in  the  world  be 
more  distant  either  from  goodness  or  happiness,  tnan  to  scatter  the 
plague  of  an  accursed  soid  upon  our  dearest  children ;  to  make  an 
universal  curse ;  to  be  the  fountain  of  a  mischief ;  to  be  such  a  per- 
son whom  our  children  and  nephews  ^  shall  hate,  and  despise,  and 
curse,  when  they  groan  under  the  burden  of  that  plague  which  their 
fathers'  sins  brought  upon  the  family,  K  there  were  no  other 
accomit  to  be  given,  it  were  highly  enough  to  verify  the  intent  of  my 
text ;  '  If  the  righteous  scarcely  be  saved'  or  escape  God's  angry 
stroke,  the  wicked  must  needs  be  infinitely  more  miserable. 

NGy  8i  lyii  fi^  alnhs  iy  iMBftdnrouri  HIkquos 
EXijy',  /tffyr*  ifihs  vihs,  #rc2r  Koichv  itfZpm  tlfcoiov 
"Bfintpot, 

'neither  I  nor  my  son,'  said  the  oldest  of  the  Greek  poets",  'would 
be  virtuous,  if  to  be  a  just  person  were  all  one  as  to  oe  miserable.' 
No,  not  only  in  the  end  of  affairs  and  at  sunset,  but  aU  the  daylong, 
the  godly  man  is  happy,  and  the  ungodly  and  the  sinner  is  very 
miserable. 

Pellitur  a  populo  victus  Cato ;  tristior  iUe  est 
Qui  vicit,  fascesque  pudet  rapuisse  Catoni : 
Namque  hoc  dedecus  est  populi,  morumque  ruina. 
Nod  homo  pulsus  erat ;  sed  in  uno  victa  potestas 
Romamimque  decos  '.— 

And  there  needs  no  other  argument  to  be  added  but  this  one  great 

n  [Hesiod.  0pp.  et  Di.  i.  282.]  «  [Vid.  p.  857,  note  c  supr.] 

0  [So  the  author  translated  his  own  »  [...  esse  Yelim,  ...  quoniaro  ...] 

reading,  of  /juwpordfm.]  '  THesiod.  0pp.  et  Di.  i  268.] 

r  [Hor.  sat.  I  2.  lin.  87.]  '  [Petron.,  cap.  cxix.  lin.  45.  p.  fi68J 
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to  be  bom  that  we  may  be  capable  of  His  blessings.  He  causes  us  to 
be  baptized  that  we  may  have  a  title  to  the  glorious  promises  evan- 
gelical, He  gives  us  His  Son  that  we  may  be  rescued  from  hell. 
And  when  we  constrain  Him  to  use  harsh  courses  towards  us,  it  is 
also  in  mercy ;  He  smites  us  to  cure  a  disease.  He  sends  us  sickness 
to  procure  our  health.  And  as  if  God  were  all  mercy.  He  is  merciful 
in  His  first  design,  in  all  His  instruments,  in  the  way  and  in  the  end 
of  the  journey ;  and  does  not  only  shew  the  riches  of  His  goodness 
to  them  that  do  well,  but  to  all  men  that  they  may  do  well ;  He  is 
good  to  make  us  good.  He  does  us  benefits  to  make  us  happy.  And 
if  we,  by  despising  such  gi'acious  rays  of  light  and  heat,  stop  their 
progress  and  interrupt  their  design,  the  loss  is  not  God's  but  ours ; 
we  shall  be  the  miserable  and  accursed  people.  This  is  the  sense 
and  paraphrase  of  my  text,  "  Despisest  thou  the  riches  of  His  good- 
ness, &c. ;  ''Thou  dost  not  know,''  that  is,  thou  considerest  not, 
that  it  is  for  further  benefit  that  God  does  thee  this ;  the  '  goodness 
of  God'  is  not  a  design  to  serve  His  own  ends  upon  thee,  but  thine 
upon  Him ;  ''  the  goodness  of  God  leadeth  thee  to  repentance." 

Here  then  is  God's  method  of  curing  mankind,  XP^^^^^f  ^oxh* 
fuiKpoOvixla.  First,  'goodness,'  or  inviting  us  to  Him  by  sugjured 
words,  by  the  placid  arguments  of  temporal  favour  and  the  proposi- 
tions of  excellent  promises.  Secondly,  ivoxri  at  the  same  time; 
although  God  is  provoked  every  day,  yet  He  does  ivix^iv.  He  '  tole- 
rates '  our  stubbornness.  He  forbears  to  punish ;  and  when  He  does 
begin  to  strike,  takes  His  hand  off,  and  gives  us  truce  and  respite : 
for  so  avoxv  signifies,  laxamentum  and  inducias  too.  Thirdly,  /ma- 
KpoOvfiCa,  still '  a  long  putting  off'  and  deferring  His  final  destroying 
anger,  by  using  all  means  to  force  us  to  repentance ;  and  this  espe- 
cially by  the  way  of  judgments ;  these  being  the  last  reserves  of  the 
divine  mercy,  and  however  we  esteem  it,  is  the  greatest  instance  of 
the  divine  long-suffering  that  is  in  the  world.  After  these  instru- 
ments, we  may  consider  the  end,  the  strand  upon  which  these  land 
us,  the  purpose  of  this  variety,  of  these  labours  and  admirable  arts, 
with  which  God  so  studies  and  contrives  the  happiness  and  salvation 
of  man :  it  is  only  that  man  may  be  brought  by  these  means  unto 
repentance,  and  by  repentance  may  be  brought  to  eternal  life.  This 
is  the  treasure  of  the  divine  goodness,  the  great  and  admirable  efflux 
of  the  eternal  beneficence,  the  irXovros  xp^<"'o'^^oy»  the  'riches  of 
His  goodness,'  which  whosoever  despises,  despises  himself  and  the 
great  interest  of  his  own  felicity ;  he  shall  die  in  his  impenitence,  and 
perish  in  his  folly. 

I.  The  first  great  instrument  that  God  chooses  to  bring  us  to 
Him,  is  xp^<"'0T^5*  'profit,'  or  benefit;  and  this  must  needs  be  first, 
for  those  instruments  whereby  we  have  a  being  are  so  great  mercies, 
that  besides  that  they  are  such  which  give  us  the  capacities  of  all 
other  mercies,  they  are  the  advances  of  us  in  the  greatest  instances  of 
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promotion  in  the  world.  For  firom  nothing  to  something  is  an  in- 
finite space^  and  a  man  mnst  have  a  measure  of  infinite  passed  upon 
him  before  he  can  perceive  himself  to  be  either  happy  or  miserable; 
he  is  not  able  to  give  God  thanks  for  one  blessing  until  he  hath  re- 
ceived many.  But  then  God  intends  we  should  enter  upon  His  ser- 
vice at  the  beginning  of  our  days,  because  even  then  He  is  before- 
hand with  us^  and  hath  already  given  us  great  instances  of  His  good- 
ness. What  a  prodigy  of  favour  is  it  to  us,  that  He  hath  passed  bv 
so  may  forms  of  His  creatures,  and  hath  not  set  us  down  in  the  rank 
of  any  of  them  till  we  came  to  be  paulo  minores  angelis^,  'a  little 
lower  than  the  angels !'  And  vet  from  the  meanest  of  them  God 
can  perfect  His  own  praise ;  the  deeps  and  the  snows,  the  hail  and  the 
rain,  the  birds  of  the  air  and  the  fishes  of  the  sea,  they  can  and  do  glorify 
God,  and  give  Him  praise  in  their  capacity ;  and  yet  He  gave  them 
no  speech,  no  reason,  no  immortal  spirit  or  capacity  of  eternal  bless- 
edness ;  but  He  hath  distinguished  us  from  them  by  the  absolute 
issues  of  His  predestination,  and  hath  given  us  a  lasting  and  eternal 
spirit,  excellent  organs  of  perception,  and  wonderful  instruments  of 
expression,  that  we  may  join  in  concert  with  the  morning-star,  and 
bear  a  part  in  the  chorus  with  the  angels  of  light,  to  sing  hallelujah 
to  the  great  Father  of  men  and  angels. 

But  was  it  not  a  huge  chain  of  mercies,  that  we  were  not  strangled 
in  the  regions  of  our  own  natural  impurities,  but  were  sustained  by 
the  breath  of  God  from  perishing  in  the  womb,  where  God  formed  us 
%7i  9€creto  terra^,  told  our  bones,  and  kept  the  order  of  nature  and 
the  miracles  of  creation ;  and  we  lived  upon  that  which  in  the  next 
minute  after  we  were  born  would  strangle  us  if  it  were  not  removed  f 
but  then  God  took  care  of  us,  and  His  hands  of  providence  clothed 
us  and  fed  us.  But  why  do  I  reckon  the  mercies  of  production, 
which  in  every  minute  of  our  being  are  alike  and  continued,  and  are 
miracles  in  all  senses,  but  that  they  are  common  and  usual  f  I  only 
desire  you  to  remember  that  God  made  all  the  works  of  His  hands  to 
serve  Him.  And  indeed  this  mercy  of  creating  us  such  as  we  are 
was  not  to  '  lead  us  to  repentance,'  but  was  a  design  of  innocence ; 
He  intended  we  should  serve  Him  as  the  sun  and  the  moon  do,  as 
fure  and  water  do ;  never  to  prevaricate  the  laws  He  fixed  to  us,  that 
we  might  have  needed  no  repentance.  But  since  we  did  degenerate, 
and  being  by  God  made  better  and  more  noble  creatures  than  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  air,  the  water,  and  the  earth  besides,  we  made  our- 
selves baser  and  more  ignoble  than  any;  for  no  dog,  crocodile,  or 
swine,  was  ever  God's  enemy,  as  we  made  ourselves ;  yet  then  trom 
thenceforward  God  began  His  work  of  'leading  us  to  repentance'  by 
the  '  riches  of  His  goodness.'  He  causeth  us  to  be  bom  of  christian 
parents,  under  whom  we  were  taught  the  mysteriousness  of  its  good- 
ness and  designs  for  the  redemption  of  man,  and  by  the  design  of 

*  [Ps.  viii.  5.]  *  [Vid.  Pi.  cxxxix.  15,  ed.  vulg.] 
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which  religion  rq)entance  was  taught  to  mankind^  and  an  excellent 
law  given  for  distinction  of  good  and  evil.  And  this  is  a  blessing, 
which  though  possibly  we  do  not  often  put  into  our  eucharistical 
litanies  to  give  GK>d  thanks  for^  yet  if  we  sadly  consid^  what  had  be- 
come of  us^  if  we  had  been  bom  under  the  dominion  of  a  Turkish 
lord,  or  in  America,  where  no  Christians  do  inhabit,  where  they  wor- 
ship the  devil,  where  witches  are  their  priests,  their  prophets,  their 
physicians,  and  their  oracles ;  can  we  choose  but  apprehend  a  visible 
notorious  necessity  of  perishing  in  those  sins,  which  we  then  should 
not  have  understood  by  the  glass  of  a  divine  law,  to  have  declined, 
nor  by  a  revelation  have  been  taught  to  repent  of  ?  But  since  the 
best  of  men  does  in  the  midst  of  aU  the  great  advantages  of  laws,  and 
examples,  and  promises,  and  threatenings,  do  many  things  he  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of,  and  needs  to  repent  of;  we  can  understand  the 
riches  of  the  divine  goodness  best,  by  considering,  that  the  very 
design  of  our  birth  and  education  in  the  christian  rdigion  is,  that  we 
may  recover  of  and  cure  our  folhes  by  the  antidote  of  repentance, 
which  is  preached  to  us  as  a  doctrine,  and  propounded  as  a  favour ; 
which  was  put  into  a  law,  and  purchased  for  us  by  a  great  expense ; 
which  Ood  does  not  more  command  to  us  as  a  duty,  than  He  gives 
us  as  ^  a  blessing.  For  now  that  we  shall  not  perish  for  our  first 
foUies,  but  be  admitted  to  new  conditions,  to  be  repaired  by  second 
thoughts,  to  have  our  infirmities  excused,  and  our  sins  forgiven,  our 
habite  lessened,  and  our  malice  cured,  after  we  were  wounded,  and 
sick,  and  dead,  and  buried,  and  in  the  possession  of  the  devil ;  this 
was  such  a  blessing,  so  great  riches  of  the  divine  goodness,  that  as  it 
was  taught  to  no  religion  but  the  christian,  revesded  by  no  lawgiver 
but  Christ,  so  it  was  a  favour  neater  than  ever  God  gave  to  the  angels 
and  devils :  for  although  God  was  rich  in  the  effusion  of  His  good- 
ness towards  them,  yet  they  were  not  admitted  to  the  condition  of 
second  thoughts ;  Christ  never  shed  one  drop  of  blood  for  them.  His 
'goodness^  did  not ' lead  them  to  repentance;'  but  to  us  it  was  that 
He  made  this  largess  of  His  goodness ;  to  us,  to  whom  He  made 
Himself  a  brother,  and  sucked  the  paps  of  our  mother ;  He  paid  the 
scores  of  our  sin,  and  shame,  and  death,  only  that  we  might  be  ad- 
mitted to  repent,  and  that  this  repentance  might  be  effectual  to  the 
great  purposes  of  feUcity  and  salvation.  And  if  we  would  consider 
this  sadly,  it  might  make  us  better  to  understand  our  madness  and 
folly  in  refusing  to  repent ;  that  is,  to  be  sorrowful,  and  to  leave  all 
our  sins,  and  to  make  amends  by  a  holy  life.  For  that  we  might  be 
admitted  and  suffered  to  do  so,  God  was  fain  to  pour  forth  all  the 
riches  of  His  goodness :  it  cost  our  dearest  Lord  the  price  of  His 
dearest  blood,  many  a  thousand  groans,  millions  of  prayers  and  sighs, 
and  at  this  instant  He  is  praying  for  our  repentance ;  nay.  He  hath 
prayed  for  our  repentance  these  sixteen  hundred  years  incessantly, 
nignt  and  day,  and  shall  do  so  till  doomsday ;  He  sits  "  at  the  right 

e  [*  M '  not  in  first  two  edd,] 
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hand  of  God  making  intercession  for  us^"  And  that  we  may  know 
what  He  pwrs  for.  He  hath  sent  us  embassadors  to  declare  the  pur- 
pose of  all  ms  design ;  for  St.  Paul*  saith,  "  We  are  embassadors  for 
Christ,  as  though  He  did  beseech  you  by  us ;  we  pray  you  in  Christ's 
stead  to  be  reconciled  to  Qod."  The  purpose  of  our  embassy  and 
ministry  is  a  prosecution  of  the  mercies  of  God,  and  the  work  of  re- 
demption, and  the  intercession  and  mediation  of  Christ;  it  is  the 
work  of  atonement  and  reconciliation  that  God  designed^  and  Christ 
died  for,  and  still  prays  for,  and  we  preach  for,  and  you  all  must 
labour  for. 

And  therefore  here  consider  if  it  be  not  infinite  impiety  to  'despise 
the  riches  of  such  a  'goodness,'  which  at  so  great  a  charge,  with 
such  infinite  labour  and  deep  mysterious  arts,  invites  us  to  repent- 
ance; that  is,  to  such  a  thing  that  could  n6t  be  granted  to  us  unless 
Christ  should  die  to  purchase  it;  such  a  glorious  favour  that  is  the 
issue  of  Chrisf  8  prayers  in  heaven,  and  of  all  His  labours.  His  sor- 
rows and  His  sufferings  on  earth.  If  we  refuse  to  repent  now,  we 
do  not  so  much  refuse  to  do  our  own  duty  as  to  accept  of  a  reward. 
It  is  the  greatest  and  the  dearest  blessing  that  ever  God  gave  to  men, 
that  they  may  repent :  and  therefore  to  deny  it  or  to  delay  it  is  to  re- 
fuse health,  brought  us  by  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  physician ; 
it  is  to  refuse  liberty  indulged  to  us  by  our  gracious  Lord.  And 
certainly  we  had  reason  to  take  it  very  ill  if  at  a  great  expense  we 
should  purchase  a  pardon  for  a  servant,  and  he  out  of  a  peevish  pride 
or  negligence  shall  refuse  it ;  the  scorn  pays  itself,  the  fculy  is  its  own 
scourge,  and  sets  down  in  an  inglorious  ruin. 

After  the  enumeration  of  these  glories,  these  prodigies  of  mercies 
and  loving-kindnesses,  of  Christ's  dying  for  us,  and  interceding  for 
us,  and  merely  that  we  may  repent  and  be  saved ;  I  shall  less  need 
to  instance  those  other  particularities  whereby  God  continues,  as  by 
so  many  arguments  of  kindness,  to  sweeten  our  natures,  and  make 
them  malleable  to  the  precepts  of  love  and  obedience,  the  twin-daugh- 
ters of  holy  repentance ;  but  the  poorest  person  amongst  us,  besides 
the  blessing  and  grsfces  already  reckoned,  hath  enough  about  him, 
and  the  accidents  of  every  day  to  shame  him  into  repentance.  Does 
not  God  send  His  '  angels  to  keep  thee  in  all  thy  ways  ?'  are  not 
they  ministering  spirits  sent  forth  to  wait  upon  thee  as  thy  guard  ?  art 
not  thou  kept  from  drowning,  from  fracture  of  bones,  from  madness, 
from  deformities,  by  the  riches  of  the  divine  goodness  ?  Tell  the  joints 
of  thy  body ;  dost  thou  want  a  finger  ?  and  if  thou  dost  not  under- 
stand how  great  a  blessing  that  is,  do  but  remember  how  ill  thou  canst 
spare  the  use  of  it  when  thou  hast  but  a  thorn  in  it.  The  very  priva- 
tive blessings,  the  blessings  of  immunity,  safeguard,  and  integrity, 
which  we  all  enjoy,  deserve  a  thanksgiving  of  a  whole  life.  If  God 
should  send  a  cancer  upon  thy  face  or  a  wolf  into  thy  breast,  if  He 
should  spread  a  crust  of  leprosy  upon  thy  skin,  what  wouldest  thou 

*  [Rom  Tiii  84.]  •  [2  Cor.  ▼.  20.] 
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give  to  be  but  as  now  thou  art?  wouldest  thou  not  repent  of  thy 
sins  upon  that  condition?  Which  is  the  greater  blessing,  to  be 
kept  from  them,  or  to  be  cured  of  them  ?  and  why  tiierefore  shall 
not  this  greater  blessing  lead  thee  to  repentance  ?  Why  do  we  (not 
80  aptly)  promise  repentance  when  we  are  sick  upon  the  condition  to 
be  made  well,  and  yet  perpetually  forget  it  when  we  are  well  ?  as  if 
health  never  were  a  blessing  but  wlien  we  have  it  not.  Rather  I 
fear  the  reason  is,  when  we  are  sick  we  promised  to  repent,  because 
then  we  cannot  sin  the  sins  of  our  former  life ;  but  in  health  our 
appetites  return  to  their  capacity,  and  in  all  the  way  "we  despise 
the  riches  of  the  divine  goodness,''  which  preserves  us  from  such 
evils  which  would  be  full  of  horror  and  amazement  if  they  should 
happen  to  us. 

Hath  God  made  any  of  you  all  chap-fallen?  are  you  affrighted 
with  spectres  and  illusions  of  the  spirits  of  darkness?  how  many 
earthquakes  have  you  been  in?  how  many  days  have  any  of  you 
wanted  bread  ?  how  many  nights  have  you  been  without  sleep  ?  are 
any  of  you  distracted  of  your  senses  ?  And  if  God  gives  you  meat 
and  drink,  health  and  sleep,  proper  seasons  of  the  year,  entire  senses 
and  an  useful  understanding,  what  a  great  unworthiness  it  is  to  be 
unthankful  to  so  good  a  God,  so  benign  a  Father,  so  gracious  a 
Lord?  All  the  evils  and  baseness  of  the  world  can  shew  nothing 
baser  and  more  unworthy  than  ingratitude :  and  therefore  it  was  not 
unreasonably  said  of  Anstotle*,  evrvxia  <^iXodcos,  '  prosperity  makes 
a  man  love  God,'  supposing  men  to  have  so  much  humanity  left  in 
them  as  to  love  Him  from  whom  they  have  received  so  many  favours. 
And  Hippocrates'  said,  that  although  poor  men  use  to  murmur 
against  God,  yet  rich  men  will  be  offering  sacrifice  to  their  deity, 
whose  beneficiaries  they  are.  Now  since  the  riches  of  the  divine 
goodness  are  so  poured  out  upon  the  meanest  of  us  all,  if  we  shall 
refuse  to  repent  (which  is  a  condition  so  reasonable  that  God  re- 

auires  it  only  for  our  sake,  and  that  it  may  end  in  our  felicity),  we 
0  ourselves  despite,  to  be  unthankful  to  God ;  that  is,  we  become 
miserable,  by  making  ourselves  basely  criminal.  And  if  any  man 
with  whom  God  hath  used  no  other  method  but  of  His  sweetness 
and  the  effusion  of  mercies,  brings  no  other  fruits  but  the  apples  of 
Sodom  in  return  for  all  His  culture  and  labours ;  God  will  cut  off 
that  unprofitable  branch,  that  with  Sodom  it  may  suffer  the  flames 
of  everlasting  burning. 

OUt  (TV  rohs  BowSyraSt  d  Hiicfipart, 
rpwfi^s  awdtnis  fAfraXafi6yras  iy  fiitp, 
•Kt^vyivm  rh  Btiov^ ; 

If  here  we  have  good  things  and  a  continual  shower  of  blessings  to 
soften  our  stony  hearts,  and  we  shall  remain  obdurate  against  those 
sermons  of  mercy  which  God  makes  us  every  day,  there  will  come  a  time 

•  f  Rhet,  lib.  ii.  cap.  17.]  v.    14,  p.  721 ;   seu   Philemon,   ciUnt* 

'  {UtpX  ii^p.  05.  r6w.  toni.  i.  p.  563.]  Just.  Mart.  De  monarch.  §  3.  p.  38.j 

>  [  Diphilus,  citante  Clem.  Alex.  Strom. 
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when  this  shall  be  upbraided  to  us,  that  we  had  not  vovv  ivrCrvrrov^ 
a  thankful  mind,  but  made  God  to  sow  His  seed  upon  the  sand  or 
upon  the  stones,  without  increase  or  restitution.  It  was  a  sad  alarum 
wnich  God  sent  to  David  by  Nathan  *,  to  upbraid  his  ingratitude : 
"  I  anointed  thee  king  over  Israel,  I  delivered  thee  out  of  the  hand 
of  Saul,  I  gave  thee  thy  master's  house  and  wives  into  thy  bosom, 
and  the  house  of  Israel  and  Judah;  and  if  this  had  been  too  little  I 
would  have  given  thee  such  and  such  things ;  wherefore  hast  thou 
despised  the  name  of  the  Lord  ?"  But  how  infinitely  more  can  God 
say  to  all  of  us  than  all  this  came  to ;  He  hath  anointed  us  kings 
and  priests  in  the  royal  priesthood  of  Christianity ;  He  hath  given  us 
His  holy  spirit  to  be  our  guide.  His  angels  to  be  our  protectors.  His 
creatures  for  our  food  and  raiment ;  He  hath  delivered  us  from  the 
hands  of  Satan,  hath  conquered  death  for  us,  hath  taken  the  sting 
out  and  made  it  harmless  and  medicinal,  and  proclaimed  us  heirs  of 
heaven,  co-heirs  with  the  eternal  Jesus ;  and  if  after  all  this  we  de- 
spise the  commandment  of  the  Lord,  and  defer  and  neglect  our 
repentance,  what  shame  is  great  enough,  what  miseries  are  sharp 
enough,  what  hell  painful  enough,  for  such  horrid  ingratitude? 
St.  Lewis^  the  king  having  sent  Ivo  bishop  of  Chartres  on  an  em- 
bassy, the  bishop  met  a  woman  on  the  way,  grave,  sad,  fantastic, 
and  melancholy,  with  fire  in  one  hand,  and  water  in  the  other :  he 
asked  what  those  symbols  meant ;  she  answered.  My  purpose  is  with 
fire  to  bum  paradise,  and  with  my  water  to  quench  the  flames  of 
hell,  that  men  may  serve  God  without  the  incentives  of  hope  and 
fear,  and  purely  for  the  love  of  God.  But  this  woman  began  at  the 
wrong  end ;  the  love  of  God  is  not  produced  in  us  after  we  have 
contracted  evil  habits  till  God  with  'His  fan  in  His  hand  hath 
throughly  purged  the  floor/  till  He  hath  cast  out  all  the  devils,  and 
swept  the  house  >rith  the  instrument  of  hope  and  fear,  and  with  the 
achievements  and  efficacy  of  mercies  and  judgments.  But  then  since 
God  may  truly  say  to  us  as  of  old  to  His  rebellious  people,  'Am  I  a 
dry  tree  to  the  house  of  Israel?'  that  is.  Do  I  bring  them  no  fruit, 
do  they  'serve  Me  for  nought*'?'  and  He  expects  not  our  duty  till 
first  we  feel  His  ffoodness ;  we  are  now  infinitely  inexcusable  to  tnrow 
away  so  great  riches,  to  '  despise'  such  a  'goodness.' 

However,  that  we  may  see  the  greatness  of  this  treasure  of  good- 
ness, God  seldom  leaves  us  thus ;  for  He  sees  (be  it  spoken  to  the 
shame  of  our  natures,  and  the  dishonour  of  our  manners,)  He  sees 
that  His  mercies  do  not  allure  us,  do  not  make  us  thankful,  but 
as  the  Eoman*  ^A, felicitate  carrumpimur,  'we  become  worse  for 

^  [Taylor  has  ventured  to  give  a  new  'Arrtrvwla  t^s  icafiUu  is  the  phrase  m 

meaning  to    this    phrase.      Hammond,  Theodoret,  referring  to  Pharaoh's  stub- 

(sermons  on  Jer.  zxxi.  18,  Matt.  x.  15,  bomness.     Qusest  xii.  in  Exod.] 

and  Acts  xvii.  30,)  quotes  it  from  Theo-  '  [2  Sam.  xiL  7.] 

doret,  and  explains  it  rightly,  *  a  mind  ^  [  Joinville,  Hist  de  St.  Louis,  p.  93. 

that    can    reverberate   judgments,    and  fol.  Par.  1761.] 

make  them  rebound  in  more  provoking  ^  [Job  i.  9.] 

sins  against  the  hand  that  sent  them.'  ^  [Oalba,  apud  Tac.  hist.  115.} 
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God^s  mercy/  and  think  it  will  be  always  holiday ;  and  are  like  the 
crystal  of  Arabia^^  hardened  not  by  cold,  but  made  crusty  and  stab- 
bom  by  the  warmth  of  the  divine  fire^  by  its  refreshments  and  mer- 
cies :  therefore  to  demonstrate  that  Ood  is  good  indeed^  He  continues 
His  mercies  still  to  us,  but  in  another  instance ;  He  is  merciful  to 
us  in  punishing  us,  that  by  such  instruments  we  may  be  led  to  repent- 
ance which  will  scare  us  firom  sin ;  He  delivers  us  up  to  the  pieeda- 
sogy  of  the  divine  judgments :  and  there  begins  the  second  jMurt  of 
Goas  method,  intimated  in  the  word  ivoxv,  or  'forbearance/  Gtod 
begins  His  cure  by  caustics,  by  incisions  and  instruments  of  vexation, 
to  try  if  the  disease  that  will  not  yield  to  the  allectives  of  cordials 
and  perfumes,  friction  and  baths,  may  be  forced  out  by  deleteries, 
scarifications,  and  more  salutaiy  but  least  pleasing  physic. 

n.  ^Avoxh,  'forbearance,'  it  is  Called  in  the  text;  which  signifies 
Icutamentum  or  induci(u;  that  is,  when  the  decrees  of  the  oivine 
judgments  temporal  are  gone  out,  either  wholly  to  suspend  the  exe- 
cution of  them,  which  is  indticia,  or  'a  reprieve/  or  else,  when 
Ood  hath  struck  once  or  twice.  He  takes  off  His  hand,  that  is 
laxamentum,  an  '  ease  or  remission'  of  His  judgment.  In  both  these, 
although  'in  judgment  God  remembers  mercy"*/  yet  we  are  under 
discipline,  we  are  brought  into  the  penitential  chamber ;  at  least  we 
are  shewed  the  rod  of  Ood ;  and  if  like  Moses's  rod  it  turns  us  into 
serpents,  and  that  we  repent  not,  but  grow  more  devils ;  yet  then  it 
turns  into  a  rod  again,  and  finishes  up  the  smiting  or  the  first- 
designed  affliction. 

But  I  consider  it  first  in  general,  the  riches  of  the  divine  goodness 
are  manifest  in  beginning  this  new  method  of  curing  us,  by  severity 
and  by  a  rod.  And  that  you  may  not  wonder  that  I  expound  this 
'forbearance'  to  be  an  act  of  mercy  punishing,  I  observe  that,  be- 
sides that  the  word  supposes  the  method  changed,  and  it  is  a  mercy 
about  judgments  and  their  manner  of  execution ;  it  is  also  in  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  in  the  conjunction  of  circumstances  and  the 
designs  of  Ood,  a  mercy  when  He  threatens  us  or  strikes  us  into 
repentance. 

We  think  that  the  way  of  blessings  and  prosperous  accidents  is 
the  finer  way  of  securing  our  duty,  and  that  when  our  heads  are 
anointed,  our  cups  crowned,  and  our  tables  full,  the  very  caresses  of 
our  spirits  will  best  of  all  dance  before  the  ark,  and  sing  perpetual 
anthems  to  the  honour  of  our  benefactor  and  patron,  Ood ;  and  we 
are  apt  to  dream  that  Ood  will  make  His  saints  reign  here  as  kings 
in  a  millenary  kingdom,  and  give  them  the  riches  and  fortunes  of 
this  world,  that  they  may  rule  over  men,  and  sing  psalms  to  Ood  for 
ever.     But  I  remember  what  Xenophanes"  says  of  Ood, 

Off  Tt  difiat  OtnTToiffUf  SfiolUs,  oCrt  v^ruia' 

*  God  is  like  to  men  neither  in  shape  nor  in  counsel  /  He  knows 

1  [Diod.  Sic  ii.  52.]  °  [Apud  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.,  Ub.  t. 

"  [Vid.  Habac.  uL  2.]  cap.  14.  p.  714.] 
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that  His  mercies  confirm  some,  and  encoon^  more,  but  they  con- 
vert but  few ;  alone  they  lead  men  to  dissolntion  of  manners,  and 
forgetfulness  of  God,  rather  than  repentance :  not  but  that  mercies 
are  competent  and  apt  instruments  of  grace,  if  we  would;  but  be- 
cause we  are  more  dispersed  in  our  spirits,  and  by  a  prosperous  acci- 
dent are  melted  into  joy  and  garishness,  and  drawn  dff  from  the 
sobriety  of  recollection.  '  Jeshurun  waxed  fat  and  kicked^/  Many 
are  not  able  to  sufCer  and  endure  prosperity;  it  is  like  the  light  of 
the  sun  to  a  weak  eje,  glorious  indeed  in  itself,  but  not  propor- 
tioned to  such  an  instrument.  Adam  himself,  as  the  rabbins^  say, 
did  not  dwell  one  night  in  paradise,  but  was  poisoned  with  pros- 

?erity,  with  the  beau^  of  his  fiEor  wife  and  a  beauteous  tree :  and 
Toah  and  Lot  were  both  righteous  and  exemplary,  the  one  to  Sodom, 
the  other  to  the  whole  world,  so  long  as  thqr  Uved  in  a  place  in 
which  thqr  were  obnoxious  to  the  common  sufiering;  but  as  soon  as 
the  one  of  them  had  'scaped  from  drowning,  ana  the  other  from 
burning,  and  were  put  into  security,  they  fell  into  crimes  which  have 
dishonoured  their  memories  for  above  thirty  generations  together, 
the  crimes  of  drunkenness  and  incest.  W^th  and  a  full  fortune 
make  men  licentiously  vicious,  tempting  a  man  with  power  to  act 
all  that  he  can  desire  or  design  viciously. 

Inde  ira  faciles; 

Namque  at  opes  nimias  nrnndo  fortnna  su 
Intulit,  et  relxiB  mores  cesaen  aeciindis, 

cuUas  gestare  decoros 

Vix  nuribus,  rapuere  mares ; — 

totoque  accersitur  orbe 

Quo  gens  qusque  perit^ 

And  let  me  observe  to  you  that  though  there  are  in 
testament  many  promises  and  provisions  made  for  the  poor  in  thai 
veiT  capacity,  they  having  a  title  to  some  certain  circumstances  and 
additional  of  grace  and  blessing ;  yet  to  rich  men  our  blessed  Sa- 
viour was  pleased  to  make  none  at  all,  but  to  leave  them  involved  in 
general  comprehensions,  and  to  have  a  title  to  the  sjpecial  promises 
only  by  becoming  poor  in  spirit  and  in  preparation  of  mind,  though 
not  in  fortune  and  possession.  However,  it  is  hard  for  God  to  per- 
suade us  to  this  till  we  are  taught  it  by  a  sad  experience,  that  those 
prosperities  which  we  think  will  make  us  serve  God  clieerfuUy  make 
us  to  serve  the  world  and  secular  ends  diligently,  and  God  not  at  all. 

Bepentance  is  a  duty  that  best  complies  with  afSiction;  it  is  a 
symbolical  estate,  of  the  same  complexion  and  constitution;  half  the 
work  of  repentance  is  done  by  a  sad  accident,  our  spirits  are  made 
sad,  our  gaieties  mortified,  our  wildness  corrected,  the  water-springs 

'  [Deut  zzxiL  15.]  §  8,   on   Oen.  L   28;    and  Broughton 

'  ['Omnes  sapientet  nostri  nnanimi  Concent    of  Scripture,   sect   l   p.   lOk 

consensu,'  says  Maimon.,  More  Nevo-  works,  Lond.  1662.] 

chim,  chelek    ii.   perek    30.— See   also  fl  [Lucan.  i  178,  160  sqq.] 
Willet,   Hezapla  in  Oenesin,  chap.  iiL 
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are  ready  to  run  over :  but  if  God  should  grant  our  desires,  and  give 
to  most  men  prosperity,  with  a  design  to  lead  them  to  repentance, 
all  his  pomp,  and  all  his  employment,  and  all  his  affections  and 

Eassions,  and  all  his  circumstances,  are  so  many  degrees  of  distance 
•om  the  conditions  and  natures  of  repentance.  It  was  reported  by 
Dio'  concerning  Nero's  mother,  that  she  often  wished  that  her  son 
might  be  emperor,  and  wished  it  with  so  great  passion,  that  upon 
that  condition  she  cared  not  though  her  son  might  kill  her.  Her 
first  wish  and  her  second  fear  were  both  granted;  but  when  she 
began  to  fear  that  her  son  did  really  design  to  murder  her,  she  used 
all  the  art  and  instruments  of  diversion  that  a  witty  and  a  powerful, 
a  timorous  person  and  a  woman,  could  invent  or  apply^  Sust  so  it 
is  with  us :  so  we  might  have  our  wishes  of  prosperity,  we  promise 
to  undergo  all  the  severities  of  repentance ;  but  when  we  are  landed 
upon  our  desire,  then  every  degree  of  satisfaction  of  those  sensuali- 
ties is  a  temptation  against  repentance ;  for  a  man  must  have  his 
affections  weaned  from  those  possessions  before  he  can  be  reconciled 
to  the  possibilities  of  repentance. 

And  because  God  knows  this  well,  and  loves  us  better  than  we  do 
ourselves,  therefore  He  sends  upon  us  the  scrolls  of  vengeance,  *  the 
hand-writing  upon  the  wall,'  to  denounce  judgment  against  us :  for 
God  is  so  highly  resolved  to  bring  us  to  repentance  some  way  or 
other,  that  if  by  His  goodness  He  cannot  shame  us  into  it.  He  will 
try  if  by  His  judgments  He  can  scare  us  into  it :  not  that  He  strikes 
always  as  soon  as  He  hath  sent  His  warrants  out ;  ovtk  rots  hfiap- 
rdpova-Lv  €v6vs  kiri^iia-iv  6  O^hs,  iXKa  5(5a>(n  yji6vov  eh iMfrivoiav 
fccU  TTiv  Tov  a'(f>6XfjLaTos  laaiv,  said  Philo*.  Thus  God  sent  Jonas, 
aud  denounced  judgments  against  Nineveh;  but  with  the  i'ox^, 
with  the  '  forbearance'  of  foTty  days  for  the  time  of  their  escape,  if 
they  would  repent.  When  Noah  the  great  'preacher  of  righteous- 
ness' denounced  the  flood  to  all  the  world,  it  was  with  the  ivoxffy 
with  the  'forbearance'  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  years.  And  when 
the  great  extermination  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  their  total  deletion 
from  being  God's  people,  was  foretold  by  Christ  and  decreed  bv 
God;  yet  they  had  the  ivoxv  of  forty  years,  in  which  they  were 
perpetually  called  to  repentance.  These  were  reprieves  and  defer- 
rings  of  the  stroke. 

But  sometimes  God  strikes  once,  and  then  forbears.  And  such 
are  all  those  sadnesses  which  are  less  than  death;  eveiy  sickness, 
every  loss,  every  disgrace,  the  death  of  friends  and  nearest  relatives, 
sudaen  discontents,  these  are  all  of  them  the  louder  calls  of  God  to 
repentance,  but  still  instances  of  forbearance. 

Indeed  many  times  this  forbearance  makes  men  impudent.  It 
was  so  in  the  case  of  Pharaoh;  when  God  smote  him  and  then 
forbore,  Pharaoh's  heart  grew  callous  and  insensible  till  God  struck 

'  [Lib.  Ixi.  p.  690  B.]  *  *  [Leg.  allegor.,lib.  iiL  torn.  i.  p.  30^.] 
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again;  and  this  was  the  meaning  of  these  words  of  God,  "1  will 
harden  the  heart  of  Pharaoh/'  that  is,  I  will  forbear  him;  smite 
him,  and  then  take  the  blow  off;  sic  enim  Beus  induravit  Pharao- 
nis  cor,  said  St.  Basil'.     For  as  water  taken  off  from  fire  will  sooner 
congeal  and  become  icy"  than  if  it  had  not  been  attenuated  by  the 
heat ;  so  is  the  heart  of  some  men ;  when  smitten  by  Ood  it  seems 
soft  and  pliable,  bat  taken  off  from  the  fire  of  affliction  it  presently 
becomes  horrid,  then  stiff,  and  then  hard  as  a  rock  of  adamant  or 
as  the  gates  of  death  and  hell.     Bat  this  is  besides  the  purpose  and 
intention  of  the  divine  mercy;  this  is  an  Azn-tTrcp^orao-iy,  a  plain 
'  contradiction'  to  the  riches  of  God's  goodness ;  this  is  to  be  evil 
because  God  is  good,  to  bum  with  flames  because  we  are  cooled 
with  water ;  this  is  to  put  out  the  lamps  of  heaven,  or,  if  we  cannot 
do  it,  to  put  our  own  eyes  out,  lest  we  should  behold  the  fair  beaut? 
of  the  Lord,  and  be  enamoured  of  His  goodness,  and  repent,  and 
live.     O  take  heed  of  despising  this  goodness;  for  this  is  one  of 
God's  latest  arts  to  save  us ;  He  hath  no  way  left  beyond  this  but 
to  punish  us  with  a  lasting  judgment  and  a  poignant  affliction.     In 
the  tomb  of  Terentia^  certain  laipps  burned  under  ground  many  ages 
together ;  but  as  soon  as  ever  they  were  brought  into  the  air  and 
saw  a  bigger  light,  they  went  out,  never  to  be  re-enkindled.     So 
long  as  we  are  in  the  retirements  of  sorrow,  of  want,  of  fear,  of  sick- 
ness, or  of  any  sad  accident,  we  are  burning  and  shining  lamps ;  but 
when  God  comes  with  His  hfoyj),  with  His  '  forbearance,'  and  lifts 
us  up  from  the  gates  of  death,  and  carries  us  abroad  into  the  open 
air,  that  we  converse  with  prosperity  and  temptation,  we  go  out  in 
darkness ;  and  we  cannot  be  preserved  in  heat  and  light  but  by  still 
dwelling  in  the  regions  of  sorrow.     And  if  such  be  our  weaknesses 
or  our  folly,  it  concerns  us  to  pray  against  such  deliverances,  to  be 
afraid  of  health,  to  beg  of  God  to  continue  a  persecution,  and  not  to 
deny  us  the  mercy  of  an  affliction. 

And  do  not  we  find  all  this  to  be  a  great  truth  in  ourselves  ?  Are 
we  so  great  strangers  to  our  own  weaknesses  and  uuworthiness,  as 
not  to  remember  when  God  scared  us  with  judgments  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, where  we  lived  in  a  great  plague,  or  if  we  were  ever  in  a 
storm,  or  God  had  sent  a  sickness  upon  us  ?  Then  we  may  please 
to  remember  that  repentance  was  our  business,  that  we  designed 
mountains  of  piety,  renewed  our  holy  purposes,  made  vows  and 
solemn  sacraments  to  God  to  become  penitent  and  obedient  persons : 
and  we  may  also  remember  without  much  considering  that  as  soon 
as  God  began  to  forbear  us  we  would  no  longer  forbear  to  sin,  but 
add  flame  to  flame,  a  heap  of  sins  to  a  treasure  of  wrath  already 
too  big;  being  like  Pharaoh  or  Herod,  or  like  the  ox  and  mule, 

^  [Horn,  de divers. ix.§ /f.  torn,  il  p.  77.]  De  recond.  antiq.  lucernis,  i.  2,  (which 

■  [Plat  Sympos.,  lib.  vi.  qu.  4.  torn,  is  Taylor's  authority  for  the  story  ;  lee 

viii.  p.  753.]  Life  of  Taylor,  letter  to  Evelyn,  Aug.  29, 

*  [Rather  of  Tullia  (or  Tulliola)  Ci-  1657)  mentions  also  (i.  24)  the  Lucema 

cero's  daughter,  not  of  his  wife  Terentia;  Terentina,  and   the    names   may    have 

Guido  Pancirol,  lib.  i.  tit  35.     Licetus  become  confused.] 
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more  hardy  and  callous  for  our  stripes ;  and  melted  in  the  fire,  and 
frozen  harder  in  the  cold ;  worse  for  all  our  afflictions,  and  the  worse 
for  all  God's  judgments ;  not  bettered  by  His  goodness,  nor  mollified 
by  His  threatenings :  and  what  is  there  more  left  for  God  to  do 
unto  us?  He  that  is  not  won  by  the  sense  of  God's  mercy  can 
never  find  any  thing  in  God  that  shall  convert  him ;  and  he  whom 
fear  and  sense  of  pain  cannot  mend,  can  never  find  any  argument 
from  himself  that  shall  make  him  wise.  This  is  sad,  that  nothing 
from  without  and  nothing  from  within  shall  move  us;  nothing  in 
heaven  and  notliiug  in  hell,  neither  love  nor  fear,  gratitude  to 
.God  nor  preservation  of  ourselves,  shall  make  us  to  repent. 

that  shall  be  his  final  sentence ;  he  shall  never  escape  that  ruin  from 
which  the  greatest  art  of  God  could  not  entice,  nor  his  terror  scare 
him :  "  he  loved  cursing,  therefore  shall  it  happen  to  him ;  he  loved 
not  blessing,  therefore  shall  it  be  far  from  him*.'^ 

Let  therefore  every  one  of  us  take  the  account  of  our  lives,  and 
read  over  the  sermons  that  God  hath  made  us :  besides  that  sweet 
language  of  His  mercy  and  His  'still  voice'  from  heaven,  consider 
what  voices  of  thunder  you  heard,  and  presently  that  noise  ceased, 
and  God  was  heard  in  the  '  still  voice'  again.  What  dangers  have 
any  of  you  escaped  ?  were  you  ever  assaulted  by  the  rudeness  of  an 
ill-natured  man  ?  have  you  never  had  a  dangerous  fall,  and  escaped 
it?  did  none  of  you  ever  scape  drowning,  and  in  a  great  danger 
saw  the  forbearance  of  God?  have  you  never  been  sick  (as  you 
feared)  unto  death?  Or  suppose  none  of  these  things  have  hap- 
pened, hath  not  God  threatened  you  all,  and  forborne  to  smite  vou  ? 
or  smitten  you,  and  forborne  to  kill  you,  that  is  evident.  But  if  you 
had  been  a  privado  and  of  the  cabinet  council  with  your  angel- 
guardian,  that  from  him  you  might  have  known  how  many  dangers 
you  have  escaped,  how  often  you  have  been  near  a  ruin,  so  near  that 
if  you  had  seen  your  danger  with  a  sober  spirit  the  fear  of  it  would 
have  half  killed  you ;  if  he  had  but  told  you  how  often  God  had 
sent  out  His  warrants  to  the  exterminating  angel,  and  our  blessed 
Saviour  by  His  intercession  hath  obtained  a  reprieve  that  He  might 
have  the  content  of  rejoicing ^  at  thy  conversion  and  repentance; 
if  you  had  known  from  him  the  secrets  of  that  providence  which 
governs  us  in  secret,  and  how  many  thousand  times  the  devil  would 
nave  done  thee  hurt,  and  how  often  himself,  as  a  ministering  spirit 
of  God's  '^  goodness  and  forbearance,"  did  interpose  and  abate  or 
divert  a  mischief  which  was  faUing  on  thy  head ;  it  must  needs  cover 
thy  head  with  a  cloud  of  shame  and  blushing  at  that  ingratitude  and 
that  foUy  that  neither  will  give  God  thanks  nor  secure  thy  own  well- 
being. 

"^  [Soph,  apud  Theopbil.  ad  Autolyc,  *  [Ps.  cix.  17.1 

lib.  ii.  cap.  9.  fin. — Stob.  eclog.  phys.  i.  '  [Cfl  '  Holy  Living/  chap.  iv.  sect 

4.  §  7.]  9.  voLiil  p.  213.] 
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Hadst  thou  never  any  dangerous  fall  in  thy  intemperance  ?  Then 
God  shewed  thee  thy  danger,  and  that  He  was  angry  at  thy  sin,  but 
yet  did  so  pity  thy  person  that  He  would  forbear  thee  a  little  longer, 
else  that  fail  had  been  into  thy  grave.  When  thy  gluttony  gave  thee 
a  surfeit,  and  God  gave  thee  a  remedy.  His  meaning  then  was  that 
thy  gluttony  rather  should  be  cured  than  thy  surfeit ;  that  repentance 
should  have  been  thy  remedy,  and  abstinence  and  fasting  should  be 
thy  cure.  Did  ever  thy  proud  or  revengeful  spirit  engage  thee  upon 
a  duel  or  a  vexatious  lawsuit,  and  God  brought  thee  off  with  life  or 
peace  ?  His  purpose  then  was  that  His  mercy  should  teach .  thee 
charity.  And  he  that  cannot  read  the  purposes  of  God  written  with 
the  finger  of  judgment  (for  as  yet  His  whole  hand  is  not  laid  on)^ 
either  is  consigned  to  eternal  ruin,  because  God  will  no  more  en- 
deavour liis  cure ;  or  if  His  mercy  still  continues  and  goes  on  in 
long-suffering,  it  shall  be  by  such  vexatious  instruments,  such  caustics 
and  corrosives,  such  tormenting  and  desperate  medicaments,  such 
wliich  in  the  very  cure  will  soundly  punish  thy  folly  and  ingratitude. 
For  deceive  not  yourselves,  God's  mercy  cannot  be  made  a  patron  for 
any  man's  impiety ;  the  purpose  of  it  is  to  bring  us  to  repentance : 
and  God  will  do  it  by  the  mercies  of  His  mercies,  or  by  the  mercies  of 
His  judgments ;  He  will  either  break  our  hearts  into  a  thousand  frag- 
ments of  contrition,  or  break  our  bones  in  the  ruins  of  the  grave  and 
hell.  And  since  God  rejoices  in  His  mercy  above  all  His  works', 
He  will  be  most  impatient  that  we  shall  despise  that  in  which  He 
most  delights,  and  in  which  we  have  the  greatest  reason  to  delight ; 
the  riches  of  that  goodness  which  is  essential  and  part  of  His  glory, 
and  is  communicated  to  us  to  bring  us  to  repentance,  that  we  may 
partake  of  that  goodness  and  behold  that  glory. 


SEEMON  Xm. 

III.  MoKpoOvixCa,  'long-suffering.' — In  this  one  word  are  contained 
all  the  treasures  of  the  Divine  goodness ;  here  is  the  length  and  ex- 
tension of  His  mercy.  Pertrahit  spiritum  super  nos  Dominus,  so  the 
Syrian*  interpreter  reads,  Luke  xviii.  7.  'God  holds  His  breath;* 
He  retains  His  anger  within  Him,  lest  it  should  come  forth  and  blast 
us.  And  here  is  also  much  of  the  Divine  justice :  for  although  God 
suffers  long,  yet  He  does  not  let  us  alone ;  He  forbears  to  destroy  us, 
but  not  to  punish  us :  and  in  both  He  by  many  accidents  gives  pro- 

■   [Cf.  pp.  488,  668,  infr. — The  writer  but  our  own  old  metrical  version, 
probably  had  in  his  mind  Ps.  cx\v.  9,  —  and  all  His  works 

which  has  sometimes  been  so  understood.  His  mercy  doth  exceed.] 

The  Heb.  has  VbyO'73"^y  •   r  *       I.  *  ^  ' 

LXX,  M  xd^a  rh  Hr/a  atnov'  '    Uo^U^    C7UOJ      fy^^- 

both  the  ancient  latin  versions,  For  the  Latin  renderinff,  see  Grotius, 

'  super  omnia  opera  ejus :'  |^^  lo^^i 

lis 
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bation  of  His  power;  according  to  the  prayer  of  the  Wise  man, 
'EAcci?  h^  TtivTas,  5ri  Trivra  bvvacrai'  kou  irapopas  afiapTrjfiaTa  av- 
6f}<aiT(t>v  (Is  iJL€TdvoLav^'  *  Thou  art  merciful  towards  us  all,  because 
Thou  canst  do  all  things ;  and  Thou  passest  by  the  sins  of  men 
that  they  may  repent/  And  that  God  shall  support  our  spirit,  and 
preserve  our  patience,  and  nourish  our  hope,  and  correct  our  stub- 
bornness, and  mortify  our  pride,  and  bring  us  to  Him,  whether  we 
will  or  no,  by  such  gracious  violences  and  merciful  judgments  which 
He  uses  towards  us  as  His  last  remedies,  is  not  only  the  demonstra- 
tion of  a  mighty  mercy,  but  of  an  almighty  power.  So  hard  a  thing 
it  is  to  make  us  leave  our  follies  and  become  wise,  that,  were  not  the 
mercies  of  God  an  eflfective  pity,  and  clothed  in  all  the  way  of  its 
progress  with  mightiness  and  power,  every  sinner  should  perish  irre- 
vocably. But  this  is  the  fiery  trial,  the  last  purgatory  fire  which  God 
uses,  to  bum  the  thistles,  and  purify  the  dross.  ^Vhen  the  gentle 
influence  of  a  sun-beam  will  not  wither  them,  nor  the  weeding-hook 
of  a  short  affliction  cut  them  out ;  then  God  comes  with  fire  to  bum 
us,  with  the  axe  laid  to  the  root  of  the  tree.  But  then  observe,  that 
when  we  are  under  this  state  of  cure,  we  are  so  near  destruction  that 
the  same  instrument  that  God  uses  for  remedy  to  us  is  also  prepared 
to  destroy  us ;  the  fire  is  as  apt  to  bum  us  to  ashes  as  to  cleanse  us 
when  we  are  so  overgrown ;  and  the  axe  as  instrumental  to  cut  us 
down  for  fuel,  as  to  square  us  for  building  in  God's  temple:  and 
therefore  when  it  comes  thus  far,  it  will  be  hard  discerning  what  the 
purpose  of  the  axe  is  ;  and  whether  the  fire  means  to  bum,  we  shall 
know  it  by  the  change  wrought  upon  ourselves.  For  what  Plato** 
said  conceming  his  dream  of  purgatory,  is  true  here ;  Quicunque  non 
purgatus  migrat  ad  hiferos,  jacebit  in  luio  ;  quicunque  vero  mitralus^ 
illuc  accesserit,  habitabit  aim  deis,  'he  that  dies  in  his  impurity 
shall  lie  in  it  for  ever ;  but  he  that  descends  to  his  grave  purged  and 
mitred,  that  is,  having  quitted  his  vices  et  superinduens  jusiitiam, 
'  being  clothed  with  righteousness,'  shall  dwell  in  light  and  immor- 
tality.' It  is  sad  that  we  put  God  to  such  extremities ;  and  as  it 
happens  in  long  diseases,  those  which  physicians  use  for  the  last 
remedies  seldom  prevail;  and  when  consumptive  persons  come  to 
have  their  heads  shaven,  they  do  not  often  escape ;  so  it  is  when  we 
put  God  to  His  last  remedies :  God  indeed  hath  the  glory  of  His 
patience  and  His  long-suflfering,  but  we  seldom  have  the  benefit  and 
the  use  of  it.  For  if  when  our  sin  was  young,  and  our  strength  more 
active,  and  our  habits  less,  and  virtue  not  so  much  a  stranger  to  us, 
we  suffered  sin  to  prevail  upon  us,  to  grow  stronger  than  the  ruins 
of  our  spirit,  and  to  lessen  us  into  the  state  of  sickness  and  disability, 
in  the  midst  of  all  those  remedies  which  God  used  to  our  beginning 
diseases :  much  more  desperate  is  our  recovery  when  our  disease  is 
stronger  and  our  faculties  weaker ;  when  our  sins  reign  in  us,  and 
our  thoughts  of  virtue  are  not  alive. 

*  [WUd.  xi.  24.]       "  [Phaed.  §  88.  torn.  v.  p.  194.]       d  [An  error  for  *  initiatus.' J 
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However,  although  I  say  this,  and  it  is  highly  considerable  to  the 
purpose  that  we  never  suffer  things  to  come  to  this  extremity,  yet  if 
it  be  upon  us  we  must  do  as  well  as  we  can ;  but  then  we  are  to 
look  upon  it  as  a  design  of  God's  last  mercy,  beyond  which  if  we 
protract  our  repentance  our  condition  is  desperately  miserable.  The 
whole  state  of  wliich  mercy  we  understand  by  tlie  parable  of  the  king* 
reckoning  with  his  servants  that  were  in  arrears  to  him  ;  "  one  was 
brought  to  him  which  owed  him  ten  thousand  talents ;  but  forasmuch 
as  he  had  not  to  pay,  his  lord  commanded  him  to  be  sold,  and  his 
wife  and  children,  and  all  that  he  had,  and  payment  to  be  made/' 
The  man,  you  see,  was  under  the  arrest ;  the  sentence  was  passed 
upon  him,  he  was  a  condemned  man ;  but  before  the  execution  of  it 
he  fell  down  and  worshipJ)ed,  and  said,  Kvpt€,  ixaKpoOvixria-ov,  '  lord, 
suffer  me  longer  awhile ;  have  patience  with  me,  and  I  will  pay  thee 
all/  This  tells  its  meaning ;  this  is  '  a  long-sufferance,'  by  being 
'  a  forbearance'  only  of  execution  of  the  last  sentence,  a  putting  off 
damnation  upon  a  longer  trial  of  our  emendation ;  but  in  the  mean- 
time it  implies  no  other  ease  but  that,  together  with  His  long-suffer- 
ance, Godf  may  use  all  other  severities  and  scourges  to  break  our 
untamed  spirits,  and  to  soften  them  with  hammers ;  so  death  be  put 
off,  no  matter  else  what  hardship  and  loads  of  sufferance  we  have. 
Hie  ure,  hie  seca,  ut  in  aetemum  parcas,  so  St.  Austin  prated ;  *  here, 
O  Lord,  cut  me,  here  burn  me ;  spare  me  not  now,  that  Thou  mayest 
spare  me  for  ever.'  And  it  is  just  like  the  mercy  used  to  a  madman, 
when  he  is  kept  in  a  dark  room,  and  tamed  with  whips ;  it  is  a  cruel 
mercy,  but  such  as  his  condition  requires ;  he  can  receive  no  other 
mercy,  all  things  else  were  cruelly  unmerciful. 

I  remember  what  Bion^  observed  wittily  of  the  punishment  in- 
Hicted  upon  the  daughters  of  Danaus,  M'hom  the  old  poets  feigned  to 
be  condemned  in  hell  to  fill  a  bottomless  tub  w-ith  water,  and,  to  in- 
crease the  pain  d&  they  fancied,  this  water  they  were  to  carry  in 
wcves,  and  never  to  leave  work  till  the  tub  were  full ;  it  is  weU,  says 
he,  since  their  labour  must  be  eternal,  that  it  is  so  gentle ;  for  it 
were  more  pains  to  carry  their  water  in  whole  vessels,  and  a  sad  bur- 
den to  go  loaden  to  a  leaking  tub  with  unfruitful  labours.  Just  so 
is  the  condition  of  those  persons  upon  whom  a  wrath  is  gone  out ; 
it  is  a  sad  sentence,  but  acted  with  a  gentle  instrument ;  and  since 
they  are  condemned  to  pay  the  scores  of  their  sins  with  the  sufferance 
of  a  load  of  judgments,  it  is  well  they  are  such  as  will  run  quite 
through  them,  and  not  stick  upon  them  to  eternity,  (hnnes  enim 
poena  non  exierminantes  su?ti  medicinales^,  '  all  punishments  what- 
soever which  do  not  destroy  us,  are  intended  to  save  us  ;*  they  are 
lancets  which  make  a  wound  but  to  let  forth  the  venom  of  our  ulcers. 


•  [Matt,  xviii.  23.]  8  [Gerson ;  so  Hammond,  sermon  on 

'  [Diog.  Laert.  in  Bion.,  lib.  iv.  cap.      Jer  xxxi.  18.] 
7.  torn.  i.  p.  299.] 
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Wlien  God  slew  twenty-three  thousand  of  the  Assyrians*  for  their 
fornication,  that  was  a  final  justice  upon  their  persons,  and  consigned 
them  to  a  sad  eternity ;  for  beyond  such  an  infliction  there  was  no 
remedy :  but  when  Qod'^  sent  lions  to  the  Assyrian  inhabitants  of 
Samaria,  and  the  judgments  drave  them  to  enquire  after  the  maimer 
of  the  God  of  the  land,  and  they  sent  for  priests  from  Jerusalem*  to 
teach  them  how  to  worship  the  God  of  Israel,  that  was  a  mercy  and 
a  judgment  too ;  '  the  long  forbearance  of  God,'  who  destroyed  not 
all  the  inhabitants,  'led'  the  rest  'into  repentance/ 

1.  And  I  must  make  this  observation  to  you;  that  when  things 
come  to  this  pass  that  God  is  forced  to  the  last  remedies  of  judgments^ 
this  long-sufferance  will  little  or  nothing  concern  particular  persons, 
but  nations  and  communities  of  men :  for  those  who  are  smitten  with 
judgment,  if  God  takes  His  hands  off  again,  and  so  opens  a  way  for 
their  repentance  by  prolonging  their  time,  that  comes  under  the 
second  part  of  God's  method,  avoxv  or  'forbearance;'  but  if  He 
smites  single  persons  with  a  final  judgment,  that  is  a  'long-suffer- 
ing,' not  of  him  but  towards  others ;  and  God  hath  destroyed  my 
neighbour  to  make  me  repent,  my  neighbour's  time  being  expired 
and  the  date  of  liis  possibility  determined.  For  a  man's  death-bed 
is  but  an  ill  station  for  a  penitent,  and  a  final  judgment  is  no  good 
monitor  to  him,  to  whom  it  is  a  severe  executioner.  They  that 
perished  in  the  gainsaying  of  Corah  were  out  of  the  conditions  of  re- 
pentance ;  but  the  people  that  were  affrighted  with  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  judgment,  and  the  expresses  of  God's  anger  manifested  in 
such  visible  remonstrances,  they  were  the  men  called  to  repentance. 
But  concerning  whole  nations  or  communities  of  men,  this  long- 
sufferance  is  a  sermon  of  repentance,  loud,  clamorous,  and  highly 
argumentative.  When  God  suffered  the  mutinies,  the  affronts,  the 
baseness  and  ingratitude,  the  follies  and  relapses  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  who  murmured  against  God  ten  times  in  the  wUdemess,  God 
sent  evil  angels  among  them,  and  fiery  serpents,  and  pestilence,  ani 
fire  from  heaven,  and  prodigies  from  the  earth,  and  a  prevailing  sword 
of  the  enemies ;  and  in  all  these  accidents  although  some  innocent 
persons  felt  the  contingencies  and  variety  of  mortality,  yet  those 
wicked  persons  who  fell  by  the  design  of  God's  anger  were  made 
examples  unto  others,  and  instances  of  God's  forbearance  to  the  na- 
tion; and  yet  this  forbearance  was  such,  that  although  God  pre- 
served the  nation  in  being,  and  in  title  to  the  first  promises,  yet  all 
the  particular  persons  that  came  from  Egypt  died  in  the  wilderness, 
two  only  excepted. 

2.  And  I  desire  you  to  observe  this,  that  you  may  truly  estimate 
the  arts  of  the  divine  justice  and  mercy.  For  all  the  world  being 
one  continual  and  entire  argument  of  the  divine  mercy,  we  are  apt  to 
abuse  that  mercy  to  vain  confidences  and  presumption;  first  mis- 

•  [Cf.  '  Life  of  Christ,'  pref.  §  21.  and  ^  [2  Kings  xvii.  25.] 

part  iil  sect.  14.  disc.  18.  \  7.]  *  [But  see  2  Kings  xvii.  26—8.] 
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taking  the  end,  as  if  God's  mercy  would  be  indulgent  to  our  sin,  to 
which  it  is  the  greatest  enemy  in  the  world :  for  it  is  a  certain  truth, 
that  the  mercy  of  God  is  as  great  an  enemy  to  sin  as  His  justice  is ; 
and  as  God's  justice  is  made  the  handmaid  of  His  mercy  to  cure  sin, 
so  it  is  the  servant  also  and  the  instrument  to  avenge  our  despite 
and  contempt  of  mercy ;  and  in  all  the  way,  where  a  difference  can 
be,  there  justice  is  the  less  principal.  And  it  were  a  great  sign  of 
folly,  and  a  huge  mistake,  to  think  our  Lord  and  our°*  friends  do  us 
offices  of  kindness  to  make  themselves  more  capable  of  affronts ;  and 
that  our  fathers'  care  over  us,  and  provisions  for  us,  can  tempt  us  to 
disobey  them :  the  very  purpose  of  all  those  emanations  is,  that  their 
love  may  return  in  duty,  and  their  providence  be  the  parent  of  our 
prudence,  and  their  care  be  crowned  with  our  piety;  and  then  we 
shall  all  be  crowned,  and  shall  return  like  the  year,  that"  ends  into  ita 
own  circle ;  and  the  fathers  and  the  children,  the  benefactors  and  the 
beneficiary,  shall  knit  the  WTeath,  and  bind  each  other  in  the  eter- 
nal enclosures  and  circliugs  of  immortality. — ^But  besides,  as  the 
men  who  presume  to  sin  because  of  God's  mercy,  do  mistake  the  very 
end  and  design  of  God's  mercy,  so  they  also  mistake  the  economy  of 
it,  and  the  manner  of  its  ministration ; — 

3.  For  if  God  suffers  men  to  go  on  in  sins  and  punishes  them 
not,  it  is  not  a  mercy,  it  is  not  a  forbearance ;  it  is  a  hardening  them, 
a  consigning  them  to  ruin  and  reprobation  :  and  themselves  give  the 
best  argument  to  prove  it ;  for  they  continue  in  their  sin,  they  mul- 
tiply their  iniquity,  and  every  day  grow  more  enemy  to  God;  and 
that  is  no  mercy  that  increases  their  hostility  and  enmity  with  God. 
A  prosperous  iniquity  is  the  most  unprosperous  condition  in  the 
whole  world.  '  When  He  slew  them,  they  sought  Him,  and  turned 
them  early,  and  enquired  after  God ;'  but  as  long  as  they  prevailed 
upon  their  enemies,  then  they  forgat  '  that  God  was  their  strength, 
and  the  high  God  was  their  redeemer**.'  It  was  well  observed  by  the 
Persian  ambassador  p  of  old,  when  he  was  telling  the  king  a  sad  stoiy 
of  the  overthrow  of  all  his  army  by  the  Athenians,  he  adds  this  of 
his  own ;  that  the  day  before  the  fight,  the  young  Persian  gallants, 
being  confident  they  should  destroy  their  enemies,  were  drinking 
drunk,  and  railing  at  the  timorousness  and  fears  of  religion,  and 
against  all  their  gods,  saying,  there  were  no  such  things,  and  that  all 
tilings  came  by  chance  and  industry,  nothing  by  the  providence  of 
the  Supreme  Power.  But  the  next  day,  when  they  had  fought  un- 
prosperously,  and  flying  from  their  enemies  who  were  eager  in  their 
pursuit,  they  came  to  the  river  Strymon,  which  was  so  frozen  that 
their  boats  could  not  launch,  and  yet  it  began  to  thaw,  so  that 
they  feared   the    ice  would  not  bear  them;  then   you  should  see 


in 


[*  our'  not  in  first  two  edd.]  anecdote;  and  Taylor  probably  read  it 

"  [*  the'  in  first  two  edd.]  there,  as  the  additions  made  to  the  origi- 

**  [Ps.  Ixxviii.  34.]  nal  story  are  the  same  in  both,  though 

P  [yEsch.    Pers.  497. — Bp.   Andrewes  more  full  in  Taylor.] 
(serm.  on   Ps.  Ixxviii.  34)  has  the  same 
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the  bold  gallants  that  the  day  before  said  there  was  no  God,  most 
timorously  and  superstitiously  fall  upon  their  faces,  and  beg  of  Gk>d 
that  the  river  Strymon  might  bear  them  over  from  their  enemies. 
What  wisdom,  ana  philosophy,  and  perpetual  experience,  and  revela- 
tion, and  promises,  and  blessings,  cannot  do,  a  mighty  fear  can ;  it 
can  allay  the  confidences  of  a  bold  lust  and  an  imperious  sin,  and  soften 
our  spirit  into  the  lowness  of  a  child,  our  revenge  into  the  charity  of 
prayers,  our  impudence  into  the  blushings  of  a  chidden  girl;  and 
therefore  God  hath  taken  a  course  proportionable :  for  He  is  not  so 
unmercifully  merciful,  as  to  give  milk  to  an  infirm  lust,  and  hatch 
the  egg  to  the  bigness  of  a  cockatrice.  And  therefore  observe  how 
it  is  that  God's  mercy  prevails  over  all  His  works® ;  it  is  even  then 
when  nothing  can  be  discerned  but  His  judgments :  for  as  when  a 
famine  had  been  in  Israel  in  the  days  of  Ahab  for  three  years  and 
a  halfp,  when  the  angry  prophet  Eliiah  met  the  king,  and  presently 
a  great  wind  arose,  and  the  dust  blew  into  the  eyes  of  them  that 
walked  abroad,  and  the  face  of  the  heavens  was  black  and  all  tempest, 
yet  then  the  prophet  was  the  most  gentle,  and  God  began  to  forgive, 
and  the  heavens  were  more  beautiful  than  when  the  sun  puts  on  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  a  bridegroom,  going  from  his  chambers  of  the 
east :  so  it  is  in  the  economy  of  the  divine  mercy ;  when  God  makes 
our  faces  black,  and  the  winds  blow  so  loud  till  the  cordage  cracks, 
and  our  gay  fortunes  split,  and  our  houses  are  dressed  with  cypress 
and  yew,  "and  the  mourners  go  about  the  streets V^  this  is  nothing 
but  the  pompa  misericardia,  this  is  the  funeral  of  our  sins,  dressed 
indeed  with  emblems  of  mourning,  and  proclaimed  with  sad  accents 
of  death ;  but  the  sight  is  refreshing  as  the  beauties  of  the  '  field 
which  God  hath  blessed','  and  the  sounds  are  healthful  as  the  noise 
of  a  physician. 

This  is  that  riddle  spoken  of  in  the  Psalm,  Calia  in  manu  JDofaini 
vini  men  plenm  misto*,  'The  pure  impure,  th$  mingled  unmin- 
gled  cup* :'  for  it  is  a  cup  in  which  God  hath  poured  much  of  His 
severity  and  anger,  and  yet  it  is  pure  and  unmingled ;  for  it  is  all 
mercy.  And  so  the  riddle  is  resolved,  and  our  cup  is  full  and 
made  more  wholesome ; 

Lymphatum  crescit,  dulcescit,  Isdere  nescit ; 

it  is  some  justice,  and  yet  it  is  all  mercy ;  the  very  justice  of  God 
being  an  act  of  mercy ;  a  forbearance  of  the  man  or  the  nation,  and 
the  punishing  the  sin.  Thus  it  was  in  the  case  of  the  children  of 
Israel;  when  they  ran  after  the  bleating  of  the  idolatrous  calves, 
Moses  prayed  passionately,  and  God  heard  his  prayer  and  forgave 
their  sin  unto  them.     And  this  was  David's  observation  of  the  man- 


•  [Vid.  p.  483,  not.  z  supr.] 
P  [Luke  iv.  25  ;  James  v.  17.] 
q  [Ecclts.  xii.  5.] 


Gen.  xxvii.  27.] 

Psal  Ixxv.  8  (Ixxiv.  9),  ed.  vulg.] 

Rev.  xiv.  10.  Vid.  p.  15].  supr.] 
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ner  of  God's  mercy  to  them,  "  Thou  wast  a  God  and  forgavest  them, 
though  Thou  tooKest  vengeance  of  their  inventions*/^  For  God's 
mercy  is  given  to  us  by  parts,  and  to  certain  purposes.  Sometimes 
God  only  so  forgives  us  that  He  does  not  cut  us  off  in  the  sin,  but 
yet  lays  on  a  heavy  load  of  judgments ;  so  He  did  to  His  people 
when  He  sent  them  to  school  under  the  discipline  of  seventy  yeai^ 
captivity.  Sometimes  He  makes  a  judgment  less,  and  forgives  in 
respect  of  the  degree  of  the  infliction;  He  strikes  more  gently;  and 
whereas  God  had  designed,  it  may  be,  the  death  of  thyself  or  thy 
nearest  relative.  He  is  content  to  take  the  life  of  a  child.  And  so 
He  did  to  David,  when  He  forbore  him ;  "  the  Lord  hath  taken  away 
thy  sin,  thou  shalt  not  die ;  nevertheless  the  child  that  is  bom  unto 
thee,  that  shall  die^."  Sometimes  He  puts  the  evil  off  to  a  further 
day,  as  He  did  in  the  case  of  Ahab  and  Hezekiah ;  to  the  first  He 
brought  the  evil  upon  his  house,  and  to  the  second  He  brought  the 
evil  upon  his  kingdom  in  his  son's  days,  God  forgiving  only  so  as  to 
respite  the  evil,  that  they  should  have  peace  in  their  own  days.  And 
thus  when  we  have  committed  a  sin  against  God  which  hath  highly 
provoked  Him  to  anger,  even  upon  our  repentance  we  are  not  sure 
to  be  forgiven,  so  as  we  understand  forgiveness,  that  is,  to  hear  no 
more  of  it,  never  to  be  called  to  an  account :  but  we  are  happy  if 
God  so  forgive  us  as  not  to  throw  us  into  the  insufferable  flames  of 
hell,  though  He  smito  us  till  we  groan  for  our  misery,  till  we  'chatter 
like  a  swallow,'  as  David's*  expression  is.  And  though  David  was 
an  excellent  penitent:  yet  after  he  had  lost  the  child  begotten  of 
Bathsheba,  and  God  had  told  him  He  had  forgiven  him,  yet  He 
raised  up  his  darling  son  against  him,  and  forced  him  to  an  in- 
glorious fight,  and  his  son  lay  with  his  father's  concubines  in  the 
face  of  all  Israel.  So  that  when  we  are  forgiven,  yet  it  is  ten  to  one 
but  God  will  make  us  to  smart  and  roar  for  our  sins  for  the  very 
disquietness  of  our  souls. 

For  if  we  sin  and  ask  God  forgiveness,  and  then  are  quiet,  we 
feel  so  little  inconvenience  in  the  trade,  that  we  may  more  easily  be 
tempted  to  make  a  trade  of  it  indeed.  I  wish  to  God  that  for  every 
sin  we  have  committed,  we  should  heartily  cry  God  mercy  and  leave 
it,  and  judge  ourselves  for  it,  to  prevent  God's  anger :  but  when  we 
have  done  all  that  we  commonly  call  repentance,  and  when  possibly 
God  hath  forgiven  us  to  some  purposes,  yet  it  may  be  He  punishes 
our  sin  when  we  least  think  of  it ;  that  sin  which  we  have  long  since 
forgotten.  It  may  be,  for  the  lust  of  thy  youth  thou  hast  a  health- 
less old  age:  an  old  religious  person  long  ago  complained  it  was 
his  case ; 

Quos  nimis  efTrsenes  habui,  nunc  vapulo  renes : 
Sic  luitur  juvenis  culpa,  dolore  senis. 

It  may  be,  thy  sore  eyes  are  the  punishment  of  thy  intemperance 

»  [Ps.  xcix.  8.]  ■  [Rather,  *  Hezekiah's.*    la.  xxxvui. 

y  [2  Sam.  xii.  13,  14.]  14.— But  see  alto  Pi.  di.  7.] 
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seven  years  ago ;  or  God  cuts  thy  days  shorter,  and  thou  shalt  die  in 
a  florid  age ;  or  He  raises  up  afflictions  to  thee  in  tliine  own  house,  in 
thine  own  bowels ;  or  hath  sent  a  gangrene  into  thy  estate ;  or  with 
an  arrow  out  of  His  quiver  He  can  wound  thee,  and  the  arrow  shall 
stick  fast  in  thv  flesh,  although  God  hath  forgiven  thy  sin  to  many 
purposes.  Our  blessed  Saviour  ^  was  heard*  in  all  that  He  prayed  for,' 
said  the  apostle ;  and  He  prayed  for  the  Jews  that  crucified  Him, 
**  Father  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do** :"  and  God 
did  forgive  that  great  sin,  but  how  far  ?  Whereas  it  was  just  in  God 
to  deprive  them  of  all  possibiUty  of  receiving  benefit  from  the  death 
of  Christ,  yet  God  admitted  them  to  it ;  He  gave  tliem  time,  and 
possibilities,  and  helps,  and  great  advantages  to  bring  them  to  re- 
pentance ;  He  did  not  presently  shut  them  up  in  His  final  and  eter- 
nal anger ;  and  yet  He  had  finally  resolved  to  destroy  their  city  and 
nation,  and  did  so,  but  forbore  them  forty  years,  ana  gave  them  all 
the  helps  of  miracles  and  sermons  apostolical  to  shame  them,  and 
force  them  into  sorrow  for  their  fault.  And  before  any  man  can  re- 
pent, God  hath  forgiven  the  man  in  one  degree  of  forgiveness ;  for 
He  hath  given  him  grace  of  repentance,  and  taken  from  him  that 
final  anger  of  the  spirit  of  reprobation :  and  when  a  man  hath  re- 

Eented,  no  man  can  say  that  God  hath  forgiven  him  to  all  purposes, 
ut  He  hath  reserves  of  anger  to  punish  the  sin,  to  make  the  man  afraid 
to  sin  any  more ;  and  to  represent  that  when  any  man  hath  sinned, 
whatever  he  does  afterward,  he  shall  be  miserable  as  long  as  he  hves, 
vexed  with  its  adherencies  and  its  neighbourhood  and  evil  conse- 
quence. For  as  no  man  that  hath  sinned  can  during  his  hfe  ever 
return  to  an  integral  and  perfect  innocence ;  so  neither  shall  he  be 
restored  to  a  perfect  peace,  but  must  always  watch  and  strive  against 
his  sin,  and  slways  mourn  and  pray  for  its  pardon,  and  always  find 
cause  to  hate  it,  by  knowing  himself  to  be  for  ever  in  danger  of  en- 
during some  grievous  calamity,  even  for  those  sins  for  which  he  hath 
truly  repented  liim,  for  which  God  hath  in  many  gracious  degrees 
passed  nis  pardon :  this  is  the  manner  of  the  dispensation  of  the 
divine  mercy,  in  respect  of  particular  persons  and  nations  too. 

But  sometimes  we  find  a  severer  judgment  happening  upon  a 
people;  and  yet  in  that  sad  story  God's  mercy  sings  the  triumph, 
wliich  although  it  be  much  to  God's  glory,  yet  it  is  a  sad  story  to  sin- 
ning people.  Six  hundred  thousand  fighting  men,  besides  women 
and  children  and  decrepit  persons,  came  out  of  Egypt ;  and  God  de- 
stroyed them  all  in  the  wilderness,  except  Caleb  and  Joshua :  and 
there  it  was  that  God's  mercy  prevailed  over  His  justice,  that  He  did 
not  destroy  the  nation,  but  still  preserved  a  succession  to  Jacob  to 
possess  the  promise.  God  drowned  all  the  world  except  eight  per- 
sons ;  His  mercy  there  also  prevailed  over  His  justice,  that  He  pre- 
served a  remnant  to  mankind ;  His  justice  devoured  all  the  world, 

•  [Heb.  V.  7.]  b  [Luke  xxiii.  34.] 
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and  His  mercy,  which  preserved  but  eight,  had  the  honour  of  the 
prevailing  attribute.  God  destroyed  Sodom  and  the  five  cities  of  the 
plain,  and  rescued  but  four  from  the  flames  of  that  sad  burning,  and 
of  the  four  lost  one  in  the  flight ;  and  yet  His  mercy  prevailed  over 
His  justice,  because  He  did  not  destroy  all. 

And  in  these  senses  we  are  to  understand  the  excellency  of  the 
divine  mercy  :  even  when  He  smites,  when  He  '  rebukes  us  for  sin,' 
when  He  ^  makes  our  beauty  to  fail,  and  our  flesh  to  consume  away 
like  a  moth  fretting  a  garment**,'  yet  then  His  mercy  is  the  prevailing 
ingredient.  If  His  judgments  be  but  fines  set  upon  our  heads,  ac- 
cording to  the  mercy  of  our  old  laws,  9alvo  conlenemento^,  ^  so  as  to 
preserve  our  estates,  to  continue  our  hopes  and  possibilities  of  hea- 
ven ;  all  the  other  judgments  can  be  nothing  but  mercies,  excellent 
instruments  of  grace,  arts  to  make  us  sober  and  wise,  to  take  off 
from  our  vanity,  to  restrain  our  wildnesses,  which  if  they  were  left 
unbridled  would  set  all  the  world  on  fire.  God's  judgments  are  like 
tlie  censures  of  the  church,  in  which  a  sinner  is  '  delivered  over  to 
Satan'  to  be  buffeted,  'that  the  spirit  may  be  saved®.'  The  result 
of  all  this  is,  that  God's  mercies  are  not,  ought  not,  cannot  be  instru- 
ments of  confidence  to  sin,  because  the  very  purpose  of  His  mercy  is 
to  the  contrary ;  and  the  very  manner  of  His  economy  and  dispensa- 
tion is  such,  that  God's  mercy  goes  along  in  complexion  and  con- 
junction with  His  judgments :  the  riches  of  His  forbearance  is  this, 
that  He  forbears  to  tliow  us  into  heU,  and  sends  the  mercies  of  His 
rod  to  chide  us  into  repentance,  and  the  mercies  of  His  rod  to 
punish  us  for  having  sinned,  and  that  when  we  have  sinned  we 
may  never  think  ourselves  secured,  nor  ever  be  reconciled  to  such 
dangers  and  deadly  poisons.  This,  this  is  the  manner  of  the  divine 
mercy.  Go  now,  fond  man,  and  because  God  is  merciful  presume  to 
sin,  as  having  grounds  to  hope  that  thou  mayest  sin  and  be  safe  all 
the  way !  If  this  hope  (shdl  I  caD  it)  or  sordid  flattery  could  be 
reasonable,  then  the  mercies  of  God  would  not  lead  us  to  repentance; 
so  unworthy  are  we  in  the  sense  and  largeness  of  a  wide  fortune 
and  pleasant  accident.  Eor  impunity  was  never  a  good  ai^ument  to 
make  men  to  obey  laws.  Quotuaquisque  reperitur  qui  impunitate 
propoaita  abstinere  possit  injuriis  ?  Impunitas  est  maxima  peccandi 
illecebra,  said  Cicero'.  And  therefore  the  wisdom  of  God  hath  so 
ordered  the  actions  of  the  world  that  the  most  fruitful  showers  shall 
be  wrapped  up  in  a  cover  of  black  clouds,  that  health  shall  be  con- 
veyed by  bitter  and  ill-tasted  drugs ;  that  the  temples  of  our  bodies 
shall  be  purged  by  whips,  and  that  the  cords  of  the  whip  shall  be  the 
cords  of  love,  to  draw  us  from  the  entanglings  of  vanity  and  folly. 
This  is  the  long-sufl'ering  of  God,  the  last  remedy  to  our  diseased 
souls :  avaC(r6'qT09  Saris  iroXkh  iraOiav  ov  ctMif^povLC^rai,  said  Fhala- 
ris^;  unless  we  be  senseless,  we  shall  be  brought  to  sober  courses 
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by  all  tliQse  sad  accidents  and  wholesome  but  ill-tasting  mercies 
which  we  feel  in  all  the  course  and  the  succession  of  the  divine 
long-sufferance. 

The  use  of  all  the  premises  is  that  which  St.  Paul  expresses  in  the 
text,  that  "  we  do  not  despise  all  this :"  and  he  only  despises  not, 
who  serves  the  ends  of  God  in  all  these  designs  of  mercy,  that  is,  he 
that  repents  him  of  his  sins.  But  there  are  a  great  many  despisers  ; 
all  they  that  live  in  their  sins,  they  that  have  more  blessings  than 
they  can  reckon  hours  in  their  Uves,  that  are  courted  by  the  divine 
favour  and  wooed  to  salvation,  as  if  mankind  were  to  give,  not  to 
receive,  so  great  a  blessing,  all  they  that  answer  not  to  so  friendly 
summons,  they  are  despisers  of  God's  mercies:  and  although  God 
overflows  with  mercies,  and  does  not  often  leave  us  to  the  only  hopes 
of  being  cured  by  unctions  and  gentle  cataplasms,  but  proceeds  fur- 
ther, and  gives  us  stibium  or  prepared  steel,  sharp  arrows  of  His 
anger,  and  the  sword,  and  the  hand  of  sickness ;  yet  we  are  not  sure 
of  so  much  favour  as  to  be  entertained  longer  in  God's  hospital  but 
may  be  thrust  forth  among  the  incurabili,  Plutarch*  reports  concern- 
ing swine,  that  their  optic  nerves  are  so  disposed  to  turn  their  eyes 
downward,  that  they  cannot  look  upwards,  nor  behold  the  face  of 
heaven,  unless  they  be  thrown  upon  their  backs.  Such  swine  are 
we ;  we  seldom  can  look  up  to  heaven  till  God  by  His  judgments 
throws  us  upon  our  backs ;  till  He  humbles  us  and  softens  us  with 
showers  of  our  own  blood,  and  tears  of  sorrow :  and  yet  God  hath 
not  promised  that  He  will  do  so  much  for  us,  but  for  ought  we  know 
as  soon  as  ever  the  devil  enters  into  our  swinish  and  brutish  hearts  we 
shall  run  down  the  hill,  and  perish  in  the  floods  and  seas  of  intoler- 
able misery.  And  therefore  oesides  that  it  is  a  huge  folly  in  us  that 
we  will  not  be  cured  with  pleasant  medicines,  but  must  be  longing 
for  coloquintida  and  for  vomits,  for  knives  and  poniards,  instead  of 
the  gentle  showers  of  the  divine  refreshments,  besides  tliat  tliis  is 
an  imprudence  and  sottishness ;  we  do  infinitely  put  it  to  the  ven- 
ture whether  we  shall  be  in  a  saveable  condition  or  no,  after  the  re- 
jection of  the  first  state  of  mercies.  But  however,  then  begins  the 
first  step  of  the  judgment  and  pungent  misery,  we  are  perishing  peo- 
ple, or  if  not,  yet  at  the  least  not  to  be  cured  without  the  abscission 
of  a  member,  without  the  cutting  off  a  hand  or  leg,  or  the  putting 
out  of  an  eye  :  we  must  be  cut,  to  take  the  stone  out  of  our  hearts, 
and  that  is  a  state  of  a  very  great  infelicity ;  and  if  we  scape  the 
stone,  we  cannot  escape  the  surgeon's  knife ;  if  we  scape  death,  yet 
we  have  a  sickness ;  and  though  that  be  a  great  mercy  in  respect  of 
death,  yet  it  is  as  great  a  misery  in  respect  of  health.  And  that  is  the 
first  punishment  for  the  despite  done  to  the  first  and  most  sensible 
mercies ;  we  are  fallen  into  a  sickness  that  cannot  be  cured  but  by 
disease  and  hardship. 

But  if  this  despite  runs  further,  and  when  the  mercies  look  on  us 

«  [Sympos.,  lib.  iv.  torn.  viii.  p.  667.] 
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with  an  angry  countenance,  and  that  God  gives  us  only  the  mercy  of 
a  punishment,  if  we  despise  this  too,  we  increase  but  our  misery  as 
we  increase  our  sin.  The  sum  of  which  is  this :  that  if  Pharaoh  will 
not  be  cured  by  one  plague,  he  shall  have  ten ;  and  if  ten  will  not 
do  it,  the  great  and  tenth  wave,  which  is  far  bigger  than  all  the  rest, 
tlie  severest  and  the  last  arrow  of  the  quiver,  then  we  shall  perish  in 
the  Bed  sea,  the  sea  of  flames  and  blood,  in  which  the  ungodly  shall 
roll  eternally. 

But  some  of  these  despisers  are  such  as  are  unmoved  when  God 
smites  others ;  like  Gallio",  when  the  Jews  took  Sosthenes  and  beat 
him  in  the  pleading-place,  he  "  cared  for  none  of  these  things  '"  he 
was  not  concerned  in  that  interest:  and  many  Gallio's  there  are 
amongst  us,  that  understand  it  not  to  be  a  part  of  the  divine  method 
of  God's  'long-sufl'erance'  to  strike  others  to  make  us  afraid.  But 
however  we  sleep  in  the  midst  of  such  alarums,  yet  know  that  there 
is  not  one  death  in  all  the  neighbourhood  but  is  intended  to  thee ; 
every  crowing  of  the  cock  is  to  awake  thee  to  repentance*,  and  if  thou 
sleepest  still  the  next  turn  may  be  thine ;  God  will  send  His  angel 
as  He  did  to  Peter,  and  smite  thee  on  thy  side,  and  wake  thee  from 
thy  dead  sleep  of  sin  and  sottishness.  But  beyond  this  some  are 
despisers  still,  and  hope  to  drown  the  noises  of  mount  Sinai,  the 
sound  of  cannons,  of  thunders  and  lightnings,  with  a  counter-noise 
of  revelling  and  clamorous  roarings,  with  merry  meetings;  like  the 
sacrifices  to  Moloch,  they  sound  drums  and  trumpets  that  they  might 
not  hear  the  sad  shriekings  of  their  cliildren  as  they  were  aying  in 
the  cavity  of  the  brazen  idol^ :  and  when  their  conscience  shrieks 
out  or  murmurs  in  a  sad  melancholy,  or  something  that  is  dear  to 
them  is  smitten,  they  attempt  to  drown  it  in  a  sea  of  drink,  in  the 
heathenish  noises  of  idle  and  drunken  company ;  and  that  which  God 
sends  to  lead  them  to  repentance,  leads  them  to  a  tavern,  not  to  re- 
fresh their  needs  of  nature,  or  for  ends  of  a  tolerable  civility,  or  inno- 
cent purposes ;  but,  like  the  condemned  persons  among  the  Levan- 
tines, they  tasted  wine  freely,  that  they  might  die  and  be  insensible, 
I  could  easily  reprove  such  persons  with  an  old  Greek  proverb  men- 
tioned by  Plutarch,  Hepl  r^y  ei^vft^ay**  CHJre  iroddypa;  dTroXAdrrei 
KoAnVtos,  'you  shall  ill  be  cured  of  the  knotted  gout,  if  you  have 
nothing  else  but  a  wide  shoe.^  But  this  reproof  is  too  gentle  for  so 
great  a  madness;  it  is  not  only  an  incompetent  cure  to  apply  the 

b  [Acts  xviii.  17.]  diis  Syris,  83rnt.  i.  cap.  6. 
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plaister  of  a  sin  or  vanity  to  cure  the  smart  of  a  divine  judgment ; 
out  it  is  a  great  increaser  of  the  misery,  by  swelling  the  cause  to 
bigger  and  monstrous  proportions.  It  is  just  as  if  an  impatient  fool, 
feeling  the  smart  of  his  medicine,  shall  tear  his  wounds  open,  and 
throw  away  the  instruments  of  his  cure,  because  they  bring  him 
health  at  the  charge  of  a  little  pain.  'Eyyvs  Kvpiov  irXrypT/s  ixaarCyayv, 
'he  that  is  full  of  stripes'  and  troubles,  and  decked  round  about 
•  with  thorns,  he  is  *  near  to  God  /  but  he  that  because  he  sits  un- 
easily when  he  sits  near  the  King  that  was  crowned  with  thorns, 
shall  remove  thence,  or  strew  flowers,  roses  and  jessamine,  the  down 
of  thistles  and  the  softest  gossamer,  that  he  may  die  without  pain, 
die  quietly  and  like  a  lamb,  sink  to  the  bottom  of  hell  without  noise; 
this  man  is  a  fool,  because  he  accepts  death  if  it  arrest  him  in  civil 
language,  is  content  to  die  by  the  sentence  of  an  eloquent  judge, 
and  prefers  a  quiet  passage  to  hell  before  going  to  heaven  in  a 
storm. 

That  Italian  gentleman  was  certainly  a  great  lover  of  his  sleep, 
who  was  angry  with  the  lizard  that  waked  him  when  a  viper  was 
creeping  into  his  mouth  :  when  the  devil  is  entering  into  us  to  poison 
our  spirits  and  steal  our  souls  away  while  we  are  sleeping  in  the 
lethargy  of  sin,  God  sends  His  sharp  messages  to  awaken  us ;  and 
we  call  that  the  enemy,  and  use  arts  to  cure  the  remedy,  not  to  cure 
the  disease.  There  are  some  persons  that  will  never  be  cured,  not 
because  the  sickness  is  incurable,  but  because  they  have  ill  stomachs 
and  cannot  keep  the  medicine.  Just  so  is  liis  case  that  so  despises 
God's  method  of  caring  him  by  these  instances  of  long-sufl'erance, 
that  he  uses  all  the  arts  he  can  to  be  quit  of  his  physician,  and  to 
spill  his  physic,  and  to  take  cordials  as  soon  as  his  vomit  begins  to 
work.  There  is  no  more  to  be  said  in  this  affair  but  to  read  the  poor 
wretch's  sentence  and  to  declare  his  condition.  As  at  first,  when  he 
despised  the  first  great  mercies,  God  sent  him  sharpnesses  and  sad 
accidents  to  ensober  his  spirits ;  so  now  that  he  despises  this  mercy 
also,  the  mercy  of  the  rod,  God  will  take  it  away  from  him,  and  then 
I  hope  all  is  well !  Miserable  man  that  thou  art !  this  is  thy  un- 
doing ;  if  God  ceases  to  strike  thee  because  thou  wilt  not  mend,  thou 
art  sealed  up  to  ruin  and  reprobation  for  ever;  the  physician  hath 
given  thee  over,  he  hath  no  kindness  for  thee.  This  was  the  despe- 
rate estate  of  Judah,  "Ah,  sinful  nation,  a  people  laden  with  iniquity; 
they  have  forsaken  the  Lord,  they  have  provoked  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel:  why  should  ye  be  stricken  any  more"  ?"  This  is  the  ^vi- 
Oefia  ixapav  a6a,  the  most  bitter  curse,  the  greatest  excommunica- 
tion, when  the  delinquent  is  become  a  heathen  and  a  pubUcan,  with- 
out the  covenant,  out  of  the  pale  of  the  church ;  the  church  hath 
nothing  to  do  with  them,  "  for  what  have  I  to  do  with  them  that  are 
without ?''  said  St.  Paul®;  it  was  not  lawful  for  the  church  any  more 

n  [Isaiah  i.  4,  5.]  «»  [1  Cor.  v.  12.] 
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to  punish  them.  And  this  conrt  christian  is  an  imitation  and 
parallel  of  the  justice  of  the  court  of  heaven :  when  a  sinner  is  not 
mended  by  judgments  at  long  runnings  God  cuts  him  off  from  his  in- 
heritance and  the  lot  of  sons ;  He  wul  chastise  him  no  more,  but  let 
him  take  his  course,  and  spend  his  portion  of  prosperitr,  such  as  shall 
be  allowed  him  in  the  great  economy  of  the  world.  Thus  God  did  to 
His  vineyard,  which  He  took  such  pains  to  fence,  to  plant,  to  man- 
ure, to  dig,  to  cut,  and  to  prune ;  and  when  after  all  it  brought  forth 
wild  grapes,  the  last  and  worst  of  God's  anger  was  this,  Auferam 
aepem  ejusV;  God  had  fenced  it  with  a  hedge  of  thorns,  and  '  God 
would  take  away  aU  that  hedge,'  He  would  not  leave  a  thorn  standing, 
not  one  judgment  to  reprove  or  admonish  them,  but  all  the  wild 
beasts,  and  wilder  and  more  beastly  lusts,  may  come  and  devour  it 
and  trample  it  down  in  scorn. 

And  now  what  shall  I  say,  but  those  words  quoted  by  St.  Paul'  in 
his  sermon,  "  Behold  ye  despisers,  and  wonder,  and  perish  -"  perish 
in  your  own  folly  by.  stubbornness  and  ingratitude.  For  it  is  a 
huge  contradiction  to  the  nature  and  designs  of  God :  God  calls  us, 
we  refuse  to  hear;  He  invites  us  with  fair  promises,  we  hear  and 
consider  not ;  He  gives  us  blessings,  we  take  them  and  understand 
not  His  meaning,  we  take  out  the  token  but  read  not  the  letter : 
then  He  tlireatens  us,  and  we  regard  not ;  He  strikes  our  neighbours, 
and  we  are  not  concerned  :  then  He  strikes  us  gently,  but  we  feel  it 
not :  then  He  does  like  the  physician  in  the  Greek  epigram',  who 
being  to  cure  a  man  of  a  lethargy,  locked  him  into  the  same  room 
with  a  madman,  that  he  by  dry-beating  him  might  make  him  at  least 
sensible  of  blows ;  but  this  makes  us  instead  of  running  to  God,  to 
trust  in  unskilful  physicians,  or,  hke  Saul,  run  to  a  Pythonisse ;  we 
run  for  a  cure  to  a  crime,  we  take  sanctuary  in  a  pleasant  sin ;  just 
as  if  a  man  to  cure  his  melancholy  should  desire  to  be  stimg  with  a 
tarantula,  that  at  least  he  may  die  merrily*.  What  is  there  more 
to  be  done  that  God  hath  not  yet  done  ?  He  is  forced  at  last  to 
break  off  with  a  Curavimus  BahyUmem  et  turn  est  sanala^,  ^we 
dressed  and  tended  Babylon,  but  she  was  incurable  /  there  is  no  help 
but  such  persons  must  die  in  their  sins,  and  lie  down  in  eternal 
sorrow. 

f  [Isaiah  ▼.  5.]  '  [Acta  xiii.  41.] 
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Anthol.  incert  ccccxi.  torn.  iv.  p.  20/>.j 
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OF  GROWTH  IN  GRACE. 


2  Peter  iii.  18. 

But  grow  in  grace^  and  in  the  Icnowledge  of  the  Lord  Jesu^  Christ,  to 
whom  be  glory  both  now  and  for  ever.    Amen, 

When  Christianity,  like  the  day-spring  from  the  east,  with  a  new 
light  did  not  only  enlighten  the  worid  but  amazed  the  minds  of  men, 
and  entertained  their  curiosities,  and  seized  upon  their  wanner  and 
more  pregnant  affections,  it  was  no  wonder  that  whole  nations  were 
converted  at  a  sermon,  and  multitudes  were  instantly  professed,  and 
their  understandings  followed  their  affections,  and  their  wills  followed 
their  understandings,  and  they  were  convinced  by  miracle,  and  over- 
come by  grace,  and  passionate  with  zeal,  and  wisely  governed  by 
their  guides,  and  ravished  with  the  sanctity  of  the  doctrine  and  the 
holiness  of  their  examples.     And  this  was  not  only  their  duty,  but  a 
great  instance  of  providence,  that  by  the  great  religion  and  piety  of 
the  first  professors  Christianity  might  be  firmly  planted,  and  unshaken 
by  scandal,  and  hardened  by  persecution ;  and  that  these  first  lights 
might  be  actual  precedents  for  ever,  and  copies  for  us  to  transcribe 
in  all  descending  ages  of  Christianity,  that  tnithcr  we  might  run  to 
fetch  oil  to  enkindle  our  extinguished  lamps.     But  then  piety  was 
so  universal,  that  it  might  well  be  enjoined  by  St.  Paul"  that  *  if  a 
brother  walked  disorderly '  the  Christians  should  avoid  liis  company  : 
he  forbad  them  not*  to  accompany  with  the  heathens  that  walked 
disorderly,  'for  then  a  man  must  have  gone  out  of  the  world/  but 
they  were  not  to  endure  so  much  as  '  to  eat  with,'  or  to  salute  a 
'  disorderly  brother '  and  ill-living  Christian.     But  now,  if  we  should 
observe  this  canon  of  St.  Paul,  and  refuse  to  eat  or  to  converse  with  a 
fornicator,  or  a  drunkard,  or  a  perjured  person,  or  covetous,  we  must 
also  '  go  out  of  the  world :'  for  a  pious  or  a  holy  person  is  now  as 
rare  as  a  disorderly  Christian  was  at  first;  and  as  Christianity  is 
multiplied  every  where  in  name  and  title,  so  it  is  destroyed  in  life, 

•  [2  Thess.  iii.  6.]  »  [I  Cor.  v.  9  sqq.] 
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essence,  and  proper  operation;  and  we  have  very  great  reason  to 
fear  that  Christ's  name  will  serve  us  to  no  end  but  to  upbraid  our 
baseness,  and  His  person  only  to  be  our  judge,  and  His  laws  as  so 
many  bills  of  accusation,  and  His  graces  and  helps  oflfered  us  but  as 
aggravations  of  our  unworthiness,  and  our  baptism  but  an  occasion 
of  vow-breach,  and  the  holy  communion  but  an  act  of  hypocrisy, 
formality,  or  sacrilege,  and  all  the  promises  of  the  gospel  but  as 

i)leasant  dreams,  and  the  threatenings  but  as  arts  of  affrightment. 
li'or  Christianity  lasted  pure  and  zealous,  it  kept  its  rules  and  observed 
its  own  laws,  for  three  hundred  years  or  thereabouts;  so  long  the 
church  remained  a  virgin ;  for  so  long  they  were  warmed  with  their 
first  fires,  and  kept  under  discipline  by  the  rod  of  persecution :  but  it 
hath  dechned  almost  fourteen  hundred  years  together;  prosperity 
and  pride,  wantonness  and  great  fortunes,  ambition  and  interest,  false 
doctrine  upon  mistake  and  upon  design,  the  malice  of  the  devil  and 
the  arts  of  all  his  instruments,  the  want  of  zeal,  and  a  weariness  of 
spirit,  filthy  examples  and  a  disreputation  of  piety  and  a  strict  life, 
seldom  precedents  and  infinite  discouragements,  have  caused  so  in- 
finite a  declension  of  piety  and  holy  living,  that  what  Fapirius  Mas- 
sonus^,  one  of  their  own,  said  of  the  popes  of  Bome,  Inpontijlcibus 
nemo  hodie  sanctiiatem  requirit ;  optimi  piitantur  si  vel  leviter  boni 
sint,  vel  minus  mali  quam  cateri  mortalea  esse  soleant,  'no  man 
looks  for  hoUness  in  the  bishops  of  Bome,  those  are  the  best  popes 
who  are  not  extremely  wicked ;'  the  same  is  too  true  of  the  greatest 
part  of  Christians ;  men  are  excellent  persons  if  they  be  not  trai- 
tors or  adulterous,  oppressors  or  injurious,  drunkards  or  scandalous, 
if  they  be  not '  as  this  publican,'  as  the  vilest  person  with  whom  they 
converse. 

Nunc,  si  depositum  non  inficietur  amicus, 
Si  reddat  veterem  cum  tola  serugine  foHem  ; 
Prodigiosa  fides,  et  Tuscis  digna  libellis, 
Qusque  coronata  lustrari  debeat  agna  ■. 

He  that  is  better  than  the  dregs  of  his  own  age,  whose  religion  is 
something  above  profaneness  and  whose  sobriety  is  a  step  or  two 
from  downright  intemperance,  whose  discourse  is  not  swearing,  nor 
yet  apt  to  edify,  whose  charity  is  set  out  in  pity,  and  a  gentle  yearn- 
ing and  saying  'God  help,'  whose  alms  are  contemptible  and  his 
devotion  infrequent ;  yet,  as  things  are  now,  he  is  unus  e  milli6us\ 
'  one  of  a  thousand,'  and  he  stands  eminent  and  conspicuous  in  the 
valleys  and  lower  grounds  of  the  present  piety;  for  a  bank  is  a  moun- 
tain upon  a  level :  but  what  is  rare  and  eminent  in  the  manners  of 
men  this  day,  would  have  been  scandalous,  and  have  deserved  the 
rod  of  an  apostle,  if  it  had  been  confronted  with  the  fervours  and  rare 
devotion  and  religion  of  our  fathers  in  the  gospel. 

Men  of  old  looked  upon  themselves  as  they  stood  by  the  examples 

r  [In  viL  Jul.  iii.  De  episcc.  urb.  Rom.,  lib.  vi.  fol.  401  b.  ed.  4to.  Par.  1586.] 
'  [Juv.  sat  xiii.  60.]  *  [See  the  same  mistake  made,  vol.  vii.  p.  215.] 
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and  precedents  of  martyrs,  and  compared  their  piety  to  the  life  of  St. 
Faul^  and  estimated  their  zeal  by  flames  of  the  Boanerges,  St.  James 
and  his  brother ;  and  the  bishops  were  thought  reprovable  as  they 
fell  short  of  the  ordinary  government  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  John ;  and 
the  assembUes  of  Christians  were  so  holy  that  every  meeting  had  re- 
ligion enough  to  hallow  a  house  and  convert  it  to  a  church ;  and 
every  day  of  feasting  was  a  communion,  and  every  fasting-day  was  a 
day  of  repentance  and  alms,  and  every  day  of  thanksgiving  was  a  day 
of  joy  and  alms;  and  reUgion  began  all  their  actions,  and  prayer 
consecrated  them,,  and  they  ended  in  charity,  and  were  not  polluted 
with  design :  they  despised  the  world  heartily,  and  pursued  after 
heaven  greedily ;  they  knew  no  ends  but  to  serve  God,  and  to  be 
saved ;  and  had  no  designs  upon  their  neighbours,  but  to  lead  them 
to  God  and  to  felicity ;  till  Satan,  full  of  envy  to  see  such  excellent 
days,  mingled  covetousness  and  ambition  within  the  throngs  and 
conventions  of  the  church,  and  a  vice  crept  into  an  ofBce ;  and  then 
the  mutual  confidence  grew  less,  and  so  charity  was  lessened;  and 
heresies  crept  in,  and  then  faith  began  to  be  sullied ;  and  pride  crept 
in,  and  then  men  snatched  at  offices,  not  for  the  work  but  for  the 
dignity ;  and  then  they  served  themselves  more  than  God  and  the 
church ;  till  at  last  it  came  to  thaty  pass  where  now  it  is,  that  the  clergy 
live  lives  no  better  than  the  laity,  and  the  laity  are  stooped  to  imitate 
the  evil  customs  of  strangers  and  enemies  of  christianiW ;  so  that  we 
should  think  religion  in  a  good  condition  if  that  men  did  oifer  up  to 
God  but  the  actions  of  an  ordinary,  even,  and  just  life,  without  the 
scandal  and  allays  of  a  great  impiety.  But  because  such  is  the 
nature  of  things  that  either  they  grow  towards  perfection  or  decline 
towards  dissolution,  there  is  no  proper  way  to  secure  it  but  by  setting 
its  growth  forward ;  for  religion  hath  no  station  or  natural  periods,  if 
it  does  not  grow  better  it  grows  much  worse ;  not  that  it  always  re- 
turns the  man  into  scandalous  sins,  but  that  it  establishes  and  fixes 
him  in  a  state  of  indififerency  and  lukewarmness ;  and  he  is  more 
averse  to  a  state  of  improvement,  and  dies  in  an  incurious,  ignorant 
and  unrelenting  condition. 

**  But  grow  in  grace ;''  that^s  the  remedv,  and  that  would  make 
ns  all  wise  and  happy,  blessed  in  this  world,  and  sure  of  heaven ; 
concerning  which,  we  are  to  consider, 

first,  what  the  state  of  grace  is  into  which  every  one  of  ns  must  be 
entered,  that  we  may  'grow'  in  it; 

secondly,  the  proper  parts,  acts,  and  offices  of  'growing  in  grace/ 

thirdly,  the  signs,  consequences,  and  proper  significations,  by  which 
if  we  cannot  perceive  the  '  growing,'  yet  afterwards  we  may  per- 
ceive  that  we  are  '  grown,'  and  so  judge  of  the  state  of  our  duty^ 
and  concerning  our  final  condition  of  being  saved. 

I.  Concerning  the  state  of  grace,  I  consider  that  no  man  can  be 
said  to  be  in  the  state  of  grace  who  retains  an  affection  to  any  one 

J  [♦  the  '  in  first  two  edd.] 
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sin.  The  state  of  pardon  and  the  divine  favour  begins  at  the  first 
instance  of  anger  against  our  crimes,  when  we  leave  our  fondnesses 
and  kind  opinions,  when  we  excuse  them  not  and  will  not  endure 
their  shame,  when  we  feel  the  smarts  of  any  of  their  evil  consequents: 
for  he  that  is  a  perfect  lover  of  sin,  and  is  sealed  up  to  a  reprobate 
sense,  endures  all  that  sin  brings  along  with  it,  and  is  reconciled  to 
all  its  mischiefs;  can  suffer  the  sickness  of  his  own  drunkenness, 
and  yet  call  it  pleasure ;  he  can  wait  like  a  slave  to  serve  his  lust, 
and  yet  count  it  no  disparagement;  he  can  suffer  the  dishonour  of 
being  accounted  a  base  and  dishonest  person,  and  yet  look  con- 
fidently and  think  himself  no  worse.  But  when  the  grace  of  God 
begins  to  work  upon  a  man's  spirit,  it  makes  the  conscience  nice  and 
tender :  and  although  the  sin  as  yet  does  not  displease  the  man,  but 
he  can  endure  the  flattering  and  alluring  part,  vet  he  will  not  en« 
dure  to  be  used  so  ill  by  his  sin,  he  will  not  be  abused  and  dis- 
honoured by  it.  But  because  God  hath  so  allayed  the  pleasures  of 
his  sin  that  he  that  drinks  the  sweet  should  also  strain  the  dregs 
through  his  throat ;  by  degrees  God's  grace  doth  irreconcile  the  con- 
vert, and  discovers,  first,  its  base  attendance,  then  its  worse  conse- 
quents, then  the  displeasure  of  God ;  that  here  commences  the  first 
resolutions  of  leaving  the  sin,  and  trying  if  in  the  service  of  God  his 
spirit  and  the  whole  appetite  of  man  may  be  better  entertained.  He 
that  is  thus  far  entered  shall  quickly  perceive  the  difference,  and 
meet  arguments  enough  to  invite  liim  further :  for  then  God  treats 
the  man  as  He  treated  the  spies  that  went  to  discover  the  land  of 
promise;  He  ordered  the  year  in  plenty,  and  directed  them  to  a 
pleasant  and  a  fruitful  place,  and  prepared  bunches  of  grapes  of  a 
miraculous  and  prodirious  greatness,  that  they  might  report  good 
things  of  Canaan,  and  invite  the  whole  nation  to  attempt  its  con- 
quest :  so  God's  grace  represents  to  the  new  converts  and  the  weak 
ones  in  faith,  the  pleasures  and  first  deliciousnesses  of  religion ;  and 
when  they  come  to  spy  the  good  things  of  that  way  that  leads  to 
heaven,  they  presently  perceive  themselves  eased  of  the  load  of  an 
evil  conscience,  of  their  fears  of  death,  of  the  confusion  of  their 
shame ;  and  God's  spirit  gives  them  a  cup  of  sensible  comfort,  and 
makes  them  to  rejoice  in  their  prayers,  and  weep  with  pleasures 
mingled  with  innocent  passions  ana  religious  changes.  And  although 
God  does  not  deal  with  all  men  in  the  same  method,  or  in  manners 
that  can  regularly  be  described,  and  all  men  do  not  feel,  or  do  not 
observe,  or  cannot  for  want  of  skill  discern,  such  accidental  sweet- 
nesses and  pleasant  grapes  at  his  first  entrance  into  religion;  yet 
God  to  every  man  does  minister  excellent  arguments  of  invitation, 
and  such  that  if  a  man  will  attend  to  them  they  will  certainly  move 
either  his  affections  or  his  will,  his  fancy  or  his  reason,  and  most 
commonly  both.  But  while  the  Spirit  of  God  is  doing  this  work  in« 
man,  man  must  also  be  avvffyyos  rov  0€o{)»,  '  a  fellow-worker  with 

•  V  of  in  first  two  edcL]  •  [1  Cor.  iil  9.] 
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God/  he  must  entertain  the  Spirit^  attend  His  inspirations,  receive 
His  whispers,  obey  all  His  motions,  invite  Him  further,  and  utterly  re- 
nounce all  confederacy  with  His  enemy,  sin;  at  no  hand  suffering 
any  '  root  of  bitterness  to  spring  up*,'  not  allowing  to  himself  any 
reserve  of  carnal  pleasure,  no  clancular  lust,  no  private  oppressions, 
no  secret  covetousness,  no  love  to  this  world,  that  may  discompose  his 
duty.  For  if  a  man  prays  all  day,  and  at  night  is  intemperate ;  if  he 
spends  his  time  in  reading,  and  his  recreation  be  sinful ;  if  he  studies 
religion,  and  practises  self-interest;  if  he  leaves  his  swearing,  and  yet 
retains  his  pride ;  if  he  becomes  chaste,  and  yet  remains  peevish  and 
imperious :  tliis  man  is  not  changed  from  the  state  of  sin  into  the  first 
stage  of  the  state  of  grace,  he  does  at  no  hand  belong  to  God ;  he  hath 
suffered  himself  to  be  scared  from  one  sin,  and  tempted  from  another 
by  interest,  and  hath  left  a  third  by  reason  of  his  inch'nation,  and 
a  fourth  for  shame  or  want  of  opportunity ;  but  the  Spirit  of  God 
hath  not  yet  planted  one  perfect  plant  there ;  God  may  make  use  of 
the  accidentaUy  prepared  advantages,  but  as  yet  the  Spirit  of  God 
hath  not  begun  the  proper  and  direct  work  of  grace  in  his  heart. 
But  when  we  leave  every  sin,  when  we  resolve  never  to  return  to  the 
chains,  when  we  have  no  love  for  the  world  but  such  as  may  be  a 
servant  of  God ;  then  I  account  that  we  are  entered  into  a  state  of 
grace :  from  whence, 

II.  I  am  now  to  begin  to  reckon  the  commencement  of  this 
precept,  "  Grow  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.'' 

1.  And  now  the  first  part  of  this  duty  is,  to  make  rehgion  to  be 
the  business  of  our  lives ;  for  this  is  the  great  instrument  which  will 
naturally  produce  our  growth  in  grace,  and  the  perfection  of  a  Chris- 
tian. !For  a  man  caimot  after  a  state  of  sin  be  instantly  a  saint ;  the 
work  of  heaven  is  not  done  by  a  flash  of  lightning,  or  a  dash  of 
affectionate  rain,  or  a  few  tears  of  a  relenting  pity.  God  and  His 
church  have  appointed  holy  intervals,  and  have  taken  portions  of  our 
time  for  religion,  that  we  may  be  called  off  from  the  world,  and  re- 
member the  end  of  our  creation,  and  do  honour  to  God,  and  think  of 
heaven  with  hearty  purposes  and  peremptory  designs  to  get  thither : 
but  as  we  must  not  ne^ect  those  times  which  God  hath  reserved  for 
His  service  or  the  church  hath  prudently  decreed,  nor  yet  act  religion 
upon  such  days  with  forms  and  outsides,  or  to  comply  with  customs, 
or  to  seem  religious ;  so  we  must  take  care  that  all  the  other  portions 
of  our  time  be  hallowed  with  little  retirements  of  our  thoughts  and 
short  conversations  with  God,  and  all  along  be  guided  with  holy  in- 
tention, that  even  our  works  of  nature  may  pass  into  the  relations  of 
grace,  and  the  actions  of  our  caUing  may  help  towards  obtaining  *  the 
price^  of  our  high  calling*/  while  our  eatings  are  actions  of  temper* 

•  [Heb.  xii.  15.]  Bible  up  to  Taylor's  time.] 
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ance^  our  labours  are  profitable^  our  humiliations  are  acts  of  obe- 
dience^ and  our  alms  of  charity^  and  our  marriages  are  chaste ;  and 
'whether  we  eat  or  drink V  sleep  or  wake,  we  may  'do  all  to  the 
glory  of  God/  by  a  direct  intuition,  or  by  a  reflex  act;  by  design,  or 
by  supplement ;  by  foresight,  or  by  an  after-election.  And  to  this 
purpose  we  must  not  look  upon  religion  as  our  trouble  and  our 
hinorance,  nor  think  alms  chargeable  or  expensive,  nor  our  fastings 
vexatious  and  burdensome,  nor  our  prayers  a  weariness  of  spirit ;  but 
we  must  make  these  and  all  other  the  duties  of  religion  our  employ- 
ment,  our  care,  the  work  and  end  for  which  we  came  into  the  world ; 
and  remember  that  we  never  do  the  work  of  men,  nor  serve  the  ends 
of  God,  nor  are  in  the  proper  employment  and  business  of  our  life, 
but  when  we  worship  God,  or  bve  like  wise  or  sober  persons,  or  do 
benefit  to  our  brother. 

I  will  not  turn  this  discourse  into  a  reproof,  but  leave  it  repre- 
sented as  a  duty.  Eemember  that  God  sent  you  into  the  world  for 
religion ;  we  are  but  to  pass  through  our  pleasant  fields,  or  our  hard 
labours ;  but  to  lodge  a  little  while  in  our  fair  palaces,  or  our  meaner 
cottages ;  but  to  bait  in  the  way  at  our  full  tables,  or  with  our  spare 
diet ;  but  then  only  man  does  his  proper  employment,  when  he  prays 
and  does  charity,  and  mortifies  his  unruly  appetites,  and  restrains  his 
violent  passions,  and  becomes  like  to  God,  and  imitates  His  holy 
Son,  and  writes  after  the  copies  of  apostles  and  saints ;  then  he  is 
dressing  himself  for  eternity,  where  he  must  dwell  or  abide  either  in 
an  excellent  beatifical  country  or  in  a  prison  of  amazement  and  eter- 
nal horror.  And  after  all  this  you  may,  if  you  please,  call  to  mind 
how  much  time  you  allow  to  God  and  to  your  souls  every  day,  or 
every  month,  or  in  a  year,  if  you  please,  for  1  fear  the  account  of  the 
time  is  soon  made ;  out  the  account  for  the  neglect  will  be  harder, 
and  it  will  not  easily  be  answered  that  all  our  days  and  years  are 
little  enough  to  attend  perishing  things,  and  to  be  swallowed  up  in 
avaricious  and  vain  attendances,  and  we  shall  not  attend  to  religion 
with  a  zeal  so  great  as  is  our  revenge  or  as  is  the  hunger  of  one 
meal.  Without  much  time,  and  a  wary  life,  and  a  diligent  circum- 
spection, we  cannot  mortify  our  sins,  or  do  the  first  works  of  grace. 
I  pray  God  we  be  not  found  to  have  grown  like  the  sinews  of  old 
age,  from  strength  to  remissness,  from  thence  to  dissolution,  and 
infirmity,  and  death.  Menedemus*  was  wont  to  say,  'that  the  young 
boys  that  went  to  Athens,  the  first  year  were  wise  men,  the  second  year 
philosophers,  the  third  orators,  and  the  fourth  were  but  plebeians, 
and  understood  nothing  but  their  own  ignorance.'  And  just  so  it 
happens  to  some  in  the  progresses  of  religion ;  at  first  they  are  violent 
and  active,  and  then  they  satiate  all  the  appetites  of  religion ;  and 
that  which  is  left  is  that  they  were  soon  weary,  and  sat  down  in  dis- 
pleasure, and  return  to  the  world,  and  dwell  in  the  business  of  pride 

'  [1  Cor.  X.  31.]  •  [Plat  de  profect  Tirtat  sent,  torn.  tL  p.  SOi.] 
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or  money ;  and  by  this  time  they  understand  that  their  religion  is 
declined^  and  passed  from  the  heats  and  follies  of  youth  to  the  cold- 
ness and  infirmities  of  old  age  :  the  remedy  of  winch  is  only  a  dili- 
gent spirit  and  a  busy  religion ;  a  great  industry,  and  a  full  portion 
of  time  in  holy  offices ;  that  as  the  oracle  said  to  the  Cirrhseans', 
noctes  diesque  b'elligerandum,  they  could  not  be  happy  unless  they 
'waged  war  night  and  day/  so  unless  we  perpetually  fight  against 
our  own  vices,  and  repel  oiur  ghostly  enemies,  and  stand  upon  our 
guard,  we  must  stand  for  ever  in  the  state  of  babes  in  Christ,  or  else 
return  to  the  first  imperfections  of  an  unchristened  soul  and  an  un- 
sanctified  spirit. — ^That^s  the  first  particular. 

2.  The  second  step  of  our  growth  in  grace  is,  when  virtues  grow 
habitual,  apt,  and  easy,  in  our  manners  and  dispositions ;  for  although 
many  new  converts  have  a  great  zeal  and  a  busy  spirit,  apt  enough 
as  they  think  to  contest  against  all  the  difficulties  of  a  spiritual  life ; 
yet  they  meet  with  such  powerful  oppositions  from  without,  and  a 
false  heart  within,  that  their  first  heats  are  soon  broken ;  and  either 
they  are  for  ever  discouraged,  or  are  forced  to  march  more  slowly  and 
proceed  more  temperately  for  ever  after. 

T^v  fi4wroi  KtucdrTira  jccd  lXeJi6y  itrriv  i\4<r$cu 

'it  is  an  easy  thing  to  commit  a  wickedness,  for  temptation  and 
infirmity  are  always  too  near  us/  but  God  hath  made  care  and 
sweat,  prudence  and  diligence,  experience  and  watchfulness,  wisdom 
and  labour  at  home,  and  good  guides  abroad,  to  be  instruments  and 
means  to  purchase  virtue. 

The  way  is  long  and  difficult  at  first ;  but  in  the  progress  and  pur- 
suit we  find  all  the  knots  made  plain,  and  the  rough  ways  made 
smooth. 

jam  monte  potitns 

Ridet. 

Now  the  spirit  of  grace  is  like  a  new  soul  within  him,  and  he  hath 
new  appetites  and  new  pleasures,  when  the  things  of  the  world  grow 
unsavoury,  and  the  things  of  religion  are  delicious :  when  his  tempt- 
ations to  his  old  crimes  return  but  seldom,  and  prevail  not  at  all, 
or  in  very  inconsiderable  instances,  and  stay  not  at  all  but  are  re- 
proached with  a  penitential  sorrow  and  speedy  amendment;  when 
we  do  actions  of  virtue  quickly,  frequently,  and  with  delight,  then 
we  have  grown  in  grace,  in  tne  same  degree  in  which  they  can 
perceive  these  excellent  dispositions.  Some  persons  there  are  who 
dare  not  sin ;  they  dare  not  omit  their  hours  of  prayer,  and  they  are 
restless  in  their  spirits  till  they  have  done ;  but  they  go  to  it  as  to 
execution ;  they  stay  from  it  as  long  as  they  can,  and  they  drive  like 
Pharaoh's  chariots  with  the  wheels  off,  sadly  and  heavily;  and  besides 

'  [Plut  de  prefect  Yirtut  Bfnt,  torn.  vi.  p.  284.]     f  [Hesiod.  0pp.  et  Di.  i.  284.] 
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tliat  such  persons  have  reserved  to  themselves  the  best  part  of  their 
sacrifice,  and  do  not  give  their  will  to  God,  they  do  not  love  Him 
with  all  their  heart ;  they  are  also  soonest  tempted  to  retire  and  fall 
off.  Sextius  Eomanus^  resigned  the  honours  and  offices  of  the  city, 
and  betook  himself  to  the  severity  of  a  philosophical  life;  but  when 
his  unusual  diet  and  hard  labour  began  to  pinch  his  flesh,  and  he 
felt  his  propositions  smart,  and  that  which  was  fine  in  discourse  at  a 
symposiac  or  an  academical  dinner  began  to  sit  uneasily  upon  him  in 
the  practice,  he  so  despaired  that  he  had  like  to  have  cast  himself 
into  the  sea  to  appease  the  labours  of  his  religion ;  because  he  never 
had  gone  further  than  to  think  it  a  fine  thing  to  be  a  wise  man ;  he 
would  commend  it,  but  he  was  loath  to  pay  for  it  at  the  price  that 
God  and  the  philosopher  set  upon  it.  But  he  that  is  '  grown  iu 
grace,'  and  hath  made  religion  habitual  to  his  spirit,  is  not  at  ease 
but  when  he  is  doing  the  works  of  the  new  man ;  he  rests  in  religion, 
and  comforts  his  sorrows  with  tliinking  of  his  prayers ;  and  in  all 
crosses  of  the  world  he  is  patient,  because  his  joy  is  at  hand  to  refresh 
him  when  lie  list :  for  he  cares  not  so  he  may  serve  God,  and  if  you 
make  him  poor  here,  he  is  rich  there,  and  he  counts  that  to  be  his 
proper  service,  his  work,  his  recreation,  and  reward. 

3.  But  because  in  the  course  of  holy  living,  although  the  duty  be 
regular  and  constant,  yet  the  sensible  relishes  and  the  flowerings  of . 
auction,  the  zeal  and  the  visible  expressions,  do  not  always  make 
the  same  emission ;  but  sometimes  by  design,  sometimes  by  order, 
and  sometimes  by  affection,  we  are  more  busy,  more  entire,  and  more 
intent  upon  the  actions  of  religion :  in  such  cases  we  are  to  judge  of 
our  growth  in  grace,  if  after  every  interval  of  extraordinary  piety  the 
next  return  be  more  devout  and  more  affectionate,  the  labour  be  more 
cheerful  and  more  active,  and  if  religion  returns  oftener,  and  stays 
longer  in  the  same  expressions,  and  leaves  more  satisfaction  upon  the 
spirit.  Are  your  communions  more  frequent?  and  when  they  are,  do 
ye  approach  nearer  to  God  ?  have  you  made  firmer  resolutions  and 
entertained  more  hearty  purposes  of  amendment?  do  you  love  God 
more  dutifully,  and  jrour  neighbour  with  a  greater  charity  ?  do  you 
not  so  easily  return  to  the  world  as  formerly  ?  are  not  you  glad  when 
the  thing  is  done  ?  do  you  go  to  your  secular  accounts  with  a  more 
weaned  affection  than  before  ?  If  you  communicate  well,  it  is  certain 
that  you  will  still  do  it  better  :  if  you  do  not  communicate  well,  every 
opportunity  of  doing  it  is  but  a  new  trouble,  easily  excused,  readily 
omitted ;  done  because  it  is  necessary  but  not  because  we  love  it ; 
and  we  shall  find  that  such  persons  in  their  old  age  do  it  worst  of  all. 
And  it  was  observed  by  a  Spanish  confessor,  who  was  also  a  famous 
preacher,  that  in  persons  not  very  religious  the  confessions  which 
they  made  upon  their  death-bed  were  the  coldest,  the  most  imperfect, 
and  with  less  contrition  than  all  that  he  had  observed  them  to  make 

^  [Plut.  ubi  8upr.  p.  288.  2c|Tioy  rby 'P«/Muby.  Taylor  read  tlie  latin  translation.] 
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in  many  years  before.  For  so  the  canes  of  Egypt^  when  they  newly 
arise  from  their  bed  of  mud  and  slime  of  Nilus^  start  up  into  an  equal 
and  continual  lengthy  and  are  interrupted  but  with  few  knots,  and 
are  strong  and  beauteous,  with  great  distances  and  intervals ;  but 
when  they  are  grown  to  their  full  length,  they  lessen  into  the  point 
of  a  pyramis,  and  multiply  their  knots  and  joints,  interrupting  the 
fineness  and  smoothness  of  its  body.  So  are  the  steps  and  declensions 
of  him  that  does  not  grow  in  grace :  at  first  when  he  springs  up 
from  his  impurity  by  the  waters  of  baptism  and  repentance,  he  grows 
straight  and  strong,  and  suffers  but  few  interruptions  of  piety ;  and 
his  constant  courses  of  religion  are  but  rarely  intermitted  till  they 
ascend  up  to  a  full  age,  or  towards  the  ends  of  their  life ;  then  they 
are  weak,  and  their  devotions  often  intermitted,  and  their  breaches 
are  frequent,  and  they  seek  excuses,  and  labour  for  dispensations,  and 
love  Ood  and  rehgion  less  and  less ;  till  their  old  age,  instead  of  a 
crown  of  their  virtue  and  perseverance,  ends  in  levity  and  unprofit- 
able courses ;  light  and  useless  as  the  tufted  feathers  upon  the  cane, 
every  wind  can  play  with  it  and  abuse  it,  but  no  man  can  make  it 
useful.  When  therefore  our  piety  interrupts  its  greater  and  more 
solemn  expressions,  and  upon  the  return  of  the  greater  offices  and 
bigger  solemnities  we  find  them  to  come  upon  our  spirits  like  the 
wave  of  a  tide,  which  retired  only  because  it  was  natural  so  to  do, 
and  yet  came  further  upon  the  strand  at  the  next  rolling;  when 
every  new  confession,  every  succeeding  communion,  every  time  of 
separation  for  more  solemn  and  intense  prayer  is  better  spent  and 
more  affectionate,  leaving  a  greater  relish  upon  the  spirit,  and  possess- 
ing greater  portions  of  our  affections,  our  reason,  and  our  choice; 
then  we  may  give  Qod  thanks,  who  hath  given  us  more  grace  to  use 
that  grace,  and  a  blessing  to  endeavour  our  duty,  and  a  blessing  upon 
'   our  endeavour. 

4.  To  discern  our  growth  in  grace,  we  must  enquire  concerning 
our  passions,  whether  they  be  mortified  and  quiet,  complying  with 
our  ends  of  virtue,  and  under  command.  For  since  the  passions  are 
the  matter  of  virtue  and  vice  respectively,  he  that  hath  brought  into 
his  power  all  the  strengths  of  the  enemy  and  the  forts  from  whence 
he  did  infest  him,  he  only  hath  secured  his  holy  walking  with  God ; 
but  because  this  thing  is  never  perfectly  done  and  yet  must  always 
be  doing,  grace  grows  according  as  we  have  finished  our  portions  of 
this  work.  And  in  this  we  must  not  only  enquire  concerning  our 
passions,  whether  they  be  sinful  and  habitually  prevalent,  for  if  they 
be  we  are  not  in  the  state  of  grace ;  but  whether  they  return  upon 
us  in  violences  and  undecencies,  in  transportation,  and  unreasonable 
and  imprudent  expressions ;  for  although  a  good  man  may  be  incident 
to  a  violent  passion,  and  that  without  sin,  yet  a  perfect  man  is  not ; 
a  well  grown  Christian  hath  seldom  such  sufferings.  To  suffer  such 
things  sometimes  may  stand  with  the  being  of  virtue,  but  not  with 
ita  security;  for  if  passions  range  up  and  down,  and  transport  us 
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frequently  and  violently,  we  may  keep  in  our  forts  and  in  our  dwell- 
ings, but  our  enemy  is  master  of  the  field,  and  our  virtues  are  re- 
strained, and  apt  to  be  starved,  and  will  not  hold  out  long.  A  good 
man  may  be  spotted  with  a  violence,  but  a  wise  man  will  not;  and  he 
that  does  not  add  wisdom  to  his  virtue,  the  knowledge  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  his  virtuous  habits,  will  be  a  good  man  but  till  a  storm 
come.  But  beyond  this,  enquire  after  the  state  of  your  passions  in 
actions  of  religion.  Some  men  fast  to  mortify  their  lust,  and  their 
fasting  makes  them  peevish  -,  some  reprove  a  vice,  but  they  do  it 
with  much  impatience;  some  charitably  give  excellent  counsel,  but 
they  do  that  also  with  a  pompous  and  proud  spirit;  and  passion, 
being  driven  from  open  hostilities,  is  forced  to  march  along  in  the 
retinue  and  troops  of  virtue.  And  although  this  be  rather  a  deception 
and  a  cozenage  than  an  imperfection,  and  supposes  a  state  of  sin 
rather  than  an  imperfect  grace;  yet  because  it  tacitly  and  secretly 
creeps  along  among  the  circumstances  of  pious  actions,  as  it  spoils  a 
virtue  in  some  so  it  lessens  it  in  others,  and  therefore  is  considerable 
also  in  this  question. 

And  although  no  man  must  take  accounts  of  his  being  in  or  out 
of  the  state  of  grace  by  his  being  dispassionate,  and  free  from  all  the 
assaults  of  passion ;  yet,  as  to  the  securing  his  being  in  the  state  of 
grace  he  must  provide  that  he  be  not  a  slave  of  passion,  so  to  declare 
his  growth  in  grace  he  must  be  sure  to  take  the  measures  of  his 
affections,  and  see  that  they  be  lessened,  more  apt  to  be  suppressed ; 
not  breaking  out  to  inconvenience  and  imprudencies,  not  rifling  our 
spirit  and  drawing  us  from  our  usual  and  more  sober  tempers.  Try 
therefore  if  your  fear  be  turned  into  caution,  your  lust  into  chaste 
friendships,  your  imperious  spirit  into  prudent  government,  your 
revenge  mto  justice,  your  anger  into  charity,  and  your  peevishness 
and  rage  into  silence  and  suppression  of  language.  Is  our  ambition 
changed  into  virtuous  and  noble  thoughts  ?  can  we  emulate  without 
envy  ?  is  our  covetousness  lessened  into  good  husbandry,  and  mingled 
with  ahns,  that  we  may  certainly  disceni  the  love  of  money  to  be 
gone?  do  we  leave  to  despise  our  inferiors,  and  can  we  willingly 
endure  to  admit  him  that  excels  us  in  any  gift  or  grace  whatsoever, 
and  to  commend  it  without  abatement  and  mingling  allays  with  the 
commendation  and  disparagements  to  the  man  r  n  we  be  arrived 
but  thus  far,  it  is  well,  and  we  must  go  further.  But  we  use  to  think 
that  all  disaffections  of  the  body  are  removed,  if  they  be  changed  into 
the  more  tolerable,  although  we  have  not  an  athletic  health,  or  the 
strength  of  porters  or  wrestlers.  For  although  it  be  fehcity  to  be 
quit  of  all  passion  that  may  be  sinful  or  violent,  and  part  of  the  hap- 
piness of  heaven  shall  consist  in  that  freedom ;  yet  our  growth  in 
grace  consists  in  the  remission  and  lessening  of  our  passions :  only 
he  that  is  incontinent  in  his  lust  or  in  his  anger,  in  his  desires  o( 
money  or  of  honour ;  in  his  revenge  or  in  his  fear,  in  his  joys  or  in 
his  sorrows,  that  man  is  not  grown  at  all  in  the  ^ce  and  knowledge 
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of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  This  only :  in  the  scrutiny  and  consequent 
judgment  concerning  our  passions,  it  will  concern  the  curiosity  of 
our  care  to  watch  against  passions  in  the  reflex  act ;  against  pride,  or 
lust,  complacency  and  peevishness  attending  upon  virtue.  For  he 
was  notea  for  a  vain  person^,  who,  being  overjoyed  for  the  cure  of 
his  pride,  as  he  thought,  cried  out  to  his  wife,  Ceme,  Dionysia,  de- 
posuifasium,  '  behold,  I  have  laid  aside  all  my  pride  /  and  of  that 
very  dream  the  silly  man  thought  he  had  reason  to  boast,  but  con- 
sidered not  that  it  was  an  act  of  pride  and  levity  besides.  If  thou 
hast  given  a  noble  present  to  thy  friend ;  if  thou  hast  rejected  the 
unjust  desire  of  thy  prince ;  if  thou  hast  endured  thirst  and  hunger 
for  religion  or  continence ;  if  thou  hast  refused  an  ofler  like  that 
which  was  made  to  Joseph;  sit  down  and  rest  in  thy  good  con- 
science, and  do  not  please  thyself  in  opinions  and  fantastic  noises 
abroad ;  and  do  not  despise  him  that  aid  not  do  so  as  thou  hast 
done,  and  reprove  no  man  with  an  upbraiding  circumstance;  for  it 
will  give  thee  but  an  ill  return,  and  a  contemptible  reward,  if  thou 
shalt  overlay  thy  infant  virtue,  or  drown  it  with  a  flood  of  breast- 
milk. 


SERMON  XV. 

5.  He  is  well  grown  in  or  towards  the  state  of  grace,  who  is  more 
patient  of  a  sharp  reproof  than  of  a  secret  flattery.  For  a  reprehen- 
sion contains  so  much  mortification  to  the  pride  and  complacencies 
of  a  man,  is  so  great  an  affront  to  an  easy  and  undisturbed  person,  is 
80  empty  of  pleasure  and  so  full  of  profit,  that  he  must  needs  love 
virtue  in  a  great  degree  who  can  take  in  that  which  only  serves  her 
end,  and  is  displeasant  to  himself  and  all  his  gaieties.  A  severe 
reprehender  of  another's  vice  comes  dressed  like  Jacob  when  he  went 
to  cozen  his  brother  of  the  blessing ;  his  outside  is  '  rough  and  hairy/ 
but  'Hhe  voice  is  Jacob's  voice:''  rough  hands  and  a  healthful 
language  get  the  blessing,  even  against  the  will  of  him  that  shall  feel 
it ;  but  he  that  is  patient  and  even,  not  apt  to  excuse  his  fault,  that 
is  less  apt  to  anger,  or  to  scorn  him  that  snafx^hes  him  rudely  from 
the  flames  of  hell,  he  is  virtue's  confessor,  and  suffers  these  lesser 
stripes  for  that  interest  which  will  end  in  spiritual  and  eternal  bene- 
dictions. 

They  who  are  furious  against  their  monitors  are  incorrigible; 
but  it  is  one  degree  of  meekness  to  suffer  discipline ;  and  a  meek 
man  cannot  easily  be  an  ill  man,  especially  in  the  present  instance ; 
he  appears  at  least  to  have  a  healthful  constitution,  he  hath  good 

k  [Plut  de  profect  Tirtat  tent.,  torn.  ▼!  p.  801.] 
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flesh  to  heal^  his  spirit  is  capable  of  medicine ;  and  that  man  can 
never  be  despaired  of  who  hath  a  disposition  so  near  his  health  as  to 
improve  all  physic,  and  whose  nature  is  relieved  by  every  good 
accident  from  without.  But  that  which  I  observe  is,  that  this  is  not 
only  a  good  disposition  towards  repentance  and  restitution,  but  is  a 
sign  of  growth  in  grace,  according  as  it  becomes  natural,  easy,  and 
haoitual.  Some  men  chide  themselves  for  all  their  misdemeanors^ 
because  they  would  be  represented  to  the  censures  and  opinions  of 
other  men  with  a  fair  character,  and  isuch  as  need  not  to  be  reproved : 
others  out  of  inconsideration  sleep  in  their  own  dark  rooms,  and, 
until  the  charity  of  a  guide  or  of  a  friend  draws  the  curtain  and  lets 
in  a  beam  of  light,  dream  on  until  the  graves  open  and  hell  devours 
them :  but  if  they  be  called  upon  by  the  grace  of  God,  let  down  with 
a  sheet  of  counsels  and  friendly  precepts,  they  are  presently  inclined 
to  be  obedient  to  the  heavenly  monitions ;  but  unless  they  be  dressed 
with  circumstances  of  honour  and  civility,  with  arts  of  entertainment 
and  insinuation,  they  are  rejected  utterly,  or  received  unwillingly. 
Therefore  although  upon  any  terms  to  endure  a  sharp  reproof  be  a 
good  sign  of  amendment,  yet  the  growth  of  grace  is  not  properly 
signified  by  every  such  sufferance ;  for  when  this  disposition  begins, 
amendment  also  begins,  and  goes  on  in  proportion  to  the  increment 
of  this.  1 .)  To  endure  a  reproof  without  adding  a  new  sin  is  the  first 
step  to  amendment ;  that  is,  to  endure  it  without  scorn,  or  hatred^ 
or  indignation.  2.)  The  next  is  to  suffer  reproof  without  excusing 
ourselves ;  for  he  that  is  apt  to  excuse  himself  is  only  desirous  in  a 
civil  manner  to  set  the  reproof  aside,  and  to  represent  the  charitable 
monitor  to  be  too  hasty  in  his  judgment  and  deceived  in  his  informa- 
tion; and  the  fault  to  dwell  there,  not  with  himself.  S.)  Then  he 
that  proceeds  in  this  instance  admits  the  reprover's  sermon  or  dis- 
course without  a  private  regret ;  he  hath  no  secret  murmurs  or  un- 
willingnesses to  the  humihation,  but  is  only  ashamed  that  he  should 
deserve  it ;  but  for  the  reprehension  itself,  that  troubles  him  not,  but 
he  looks  on  it  as  his  own  medicine  and  the  other's  charity.  4.)  But 
if  to  this  he  adds  that  he  voluntarily  confesses  his  own  fault,  and  of 
his  own  accord  vomits  out  the  loaos  of  his  own  intemperance,  and 
eases  his  spirit  of  the  infection ;  then  it  is  certain  he  is  not  only  a 
professed  and  hearty  enemy  against  sin,  but  a  zealous,  and  a  prudenti 
and  an  active  person  against  all  its  interests ;  and  never  counts  him- 
self at  ease  but  while  he  rests  upon  the  banks  of  Sion,  or  at  the  gates 
of  the  temple ;  never  pleased  out  in  virtue  and  religion :  then  he 
knows  the  state  of  his  soul  and  the  state  of  his  danger ;  he  reckons 
it  no  abjection  to  be  abased  in  the  face  of  man,  so  he  may  be  gracious 
in  the  eyes  of  God :  and  that's  a  sign  of  a  good  mce  and  a  holy 
wisdom;  that  man  is  'grown'  in  the  'grace'  of  uod  'and  in  the 
knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'  Justus  in  principio  sermonis 
est  accusator  suiy  said  the  wise  man^  '  the  righteous  accuseth  himself 

>  [Prov  xviii,  17,  vers,  ant] 
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in  the  beginning/  that  is,  'quickly/  lest  he  be  prevented.     And 
certain  it  is  he  cannot  be  either  wise  or  good,  that  had  rather  have  a 
real  sin  within  him  than  that  a  good  man  should  believe  him  to  be  a 
repenting  sinner,  that  had  rather  keep  his  crime  than  lose  his  reputa- 
tion ;  that  is,  rather  to  be  so  than  to  be  thought  so,  rather  be  with- 
out the  favour  of  Ood  than  of  his  neighbour.    Diogenes"  once  spied 
a  young  man  coming  out  of  a  tavern  or  place  of  entertainment,  who, 
perceiving  himself  observed  by  the  philosopher,  with  some  confdsion 
stepped  back  again,  that  he  might  if  possible  preserve  his  fame  with 
that  severe  person ;  but  Diogenes  told  him.  Quanta  magia  intraveru 
tanto  magia  eris  in  caupona,  '  the  more  you  go  back,  the  longer  you 
are  in  the  place  where  you  are  ashamed  to  be  seen.^     And  he  that 
conceals  his  sin,  still  retains  that  which  he  counts  his  shame  and  his 
burden.     Hippocrates™  was  noted  for  an  ingenuous  person  that  he 
published  and  confessed  his  error  concerning  the  sutures  of  the  head : 
and  all  ages  since  St.  Austin  have  called  him  pious  for  writing  his 
book  of  Retractations,  in  which  he  published  Ins  former  ignorances 
and  mistakes,  and  so  set  his  shame  off  to  the  world  invested  with  a 
garment  of  modesty,  and  above  half  changed  before  they  were  seen. 
I  did  the  rather  insist  upon  this  particular  because  it  is  a  considera- 
tion of  huge  concernment,  and  yet  much  neglected  in  all  its  instances 
and  degrees :  we  neither  confess  our  shame  nor  endure  it ;  we  are 
privately  troubled,  and  publicly  excuse  it ;  we  turn  charity  into  bitter- 
ness, and  our  reproof  into  contumacy  and  scorn :  and  who  is  there 
amongst  us  that  can  endure  a  personal  charge,  or  is  not  to  be  taught 
his  personal  duty  by  general  discoursings,  bv  parable  and  apologue, 
by  acts  of  insinuation  and  wary  distances  ?    But  by  this  state  of  per- 
sons we  know  the  estate  of  our  own  spirits. 

When  God  sent  His  prophets  to  the  people,  and  they  stoned  them 
with  stones,  and  sawed  them  asunder,  and  cast  them  into  dungeons, 
and  made  them  beggars",  the  people  fell  into  the  condition  of  Baby- 
lon", quam  curavimua  et  turn  est  sanata,  '  we  healed  her,'  said  the 
prophets,  '  but  she  would  not  be  cured  /  derelinquamus  earn,  thafs 
her  doom ;  let  her  enjoy  her  sins,  and  all  the  fruits  of  sin  laid  up  in 
treasures  of  wrath  against  the  day  of  vengeance  and  retribution. 

6.  He  that  is  grown  in  grace  and  the  knowledge  of  Christ  esteems 
no  sin  to  be  little  or  contemptible,  none  fit  to  be  cherished  or  in- 
dulged to.  For  it  is  not  only  inconsistent  with  the  love  of  God  to 
entertain  any  undecency  or  beginning  of  a  crime,  any  thing  that  dis- 
pleases Him ;  but  he  always  remembers  how  much  it  cost  him  to 
arrive  at  the  state  of  good  things  whither  the  grace  of  God  hath 
already  brought  him :  he  thinks  of  his  prayers  and  tears,  his  restless 
nights  and  his  daily  fears,  his  late  escape  and  his  present  danger,  the 
ruins  of  his  former  state,  and  the  difiicult  and  imperfect  reparations 

■  [Plut  de  prefect  virtut  sent,  torn.  vi.  p.  807.] 
•  [Heb.  xL  87.]  »  [Jcr.  li.  9.] 
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of  this  new^  liis  proclivity  and  aptness  to  vice^  and  natural  averseness 
and  uneasy  inclinations  to  the  strictness  of  holy  hving;  and  when 
these  are  considered  truly,  they  naturally  make  a  man  unwilling  to 
entertain  any  beginnings  of  a  state  of  life  contrary  to  that  which  with 
so  much  danger  and  dii&culty,  through  so  many  objections  and 
enemies,  he  hath  attained,  ^id  the  truth  is,  when  a  man  hath 
escaped  the  dangers  of  his  first  state  of  sin,  he  cannot  but  be  ex- 
tremely unwilling  to  return  again  thither,  in  which  he  can  never  hope 
for  heaven.  And  so  it  must  be ;  for  a  man  must  not  flatter  himself 
in  a  small  crime,  and  say,  as  LotP  did,  when  he  begged  a  reprieve  for 
Zoar,  "  Alas,  Lord,  is  it  not  a  little  one,  and  my  soul  shall  live  f" 
And  it  is  not  therefore  to  be  entertained,  because  it  is  little ;  for  it  is 
the  more  without  excuse  if  it  be  little :  the  temptations  to  it  are  not 
great,  the  allurements  not  mighty,  the  promises  not  insnaring,  the 
resistance  easv ;  and  a  wise  man  considers  it  is  a  greater  danger  to 
be  overcome  by  a  little  sin  than  by  a  great  one  :  a  greater  danger,  I 

3,  not  directly,  but  accidentally;  not  in  respect  of  the  crime,  but  in 
ition  to  the  person  :  for  he  that  cannot  overcome  a  small  crime  is 
in  the  state  of  infirmity  so  great,  that  he  perishes  infallibly  when  he 
is  arrested  by  the  sins  of  a  stronger  temptation :  but  he  that  easily 
can,  and  yet  will  not,  he  is  in  love  with  sin,  and  courts  his  danger, 
that  he  may  at  least  kiss  the  apples  of  paradise,  or  feast  himself  with 
the  parings,  since  he  is  by  some  displeasing  instrument  aflnghted 
from  glutting  himself  with  the  forbidden  fruit  in  ruder  and  bigger 
instances.  But  the  well  grown  Christian  is  eurious  of  his  newly 
trimmed  soul ;  and,  like  a  nice  person  with  clean  clothes,  is  careful 
that  no  spot  or  staiii  sully  the  virgin  whiteness  of  his  robe ;  whereas 
another  whose  '  albs  of  baptism^  are  sullied  in  many  places  with  the 
smoke  and  filth  of  Sodom  and  uncleanness,  cares  not  in  what  paths 
he  treads ;  and  a  shower  of  dirt  changes  not  his  state  who  already 
lies  wallowing  in  the  puddles  of  impurity.  It  makes  men  negligent 
and  easy  when  they  have  an  opinion,  or  certain  knowledge,  that  they 
are  persons  extraordinary  in  nothing,  that  a  little  care  will  not  mend 
them,  that  another  sin  cannot  make  them  much  worse ;  but  it  is  a 
sign  of  a  tender  conscience  and  a  reformed  spirit  when  it  is  sensible 
of  every  alteration,  when  an  idle  word  is  troublesome,  when  a  wander- 
ing  thought  puts  the  whole  spirit  upon  its  euard,  when  too  free  a 
merriment  is  wiped  off  with  a  sigh  and  a  sad  thought,  and  a  severe 
recollection,  and  a  holy  praver.  Polycleitus'  was  wont  to  say  that 
'  they  had  work  enough  to  do,  who  were  to  make  a  curious  picture  of 
clay  and  dirt,  when  they  were  to  take  accounts  for  the  handling  of 
mud  and  mortar.'  A  man's  spirit  is  naturally  careless  of  baser  and 
uncostly  materials ;  but  if  a  man  be  to  work  in  ^Id,  then  he  will 
save  the  fiUngs  and  his  dust,  and  suffer  not  a  grain  to  perish :  and 
when  a  man  hath  laid  his  foundations  in  precious  stones,  he  will  not 

f  [Gen.  xix.  20.]  *  [Plut.  de  profect.  virtut  Bent,  torn,  vl  p.  819.] 
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build  vile  matter,  stubble  and  dirt,  upon  it.  So  it  is  in  the  spirit  of 
a  man ;  if  he  have  built  upon  the  Bock,  Christ  Jesus,  and  is  grown 
up  to  a  good  stature  in  Christ,  he  will  not  easily  dishonour  his  build- 
ing nor  lose  his  labours  by  an  incurious  entertainment  of  vanities  and 
little  instances  of  sin ;  which  as  they  can  never  satisfy  any  lust  or 
appetite  to  sin,  so  they  are  like  a  fly''  in  a  box  of  ointment,  or  like 
little  follies  to  a  wise  man ;  they  are  extremely  full  of  dishonour  and 
disparagement,  they  disarray  a  man's  soul  of  his  virtue,  and  dishonour 
him  for  cockleshells  and  baubles,  and  tempt  to  a  greater  folly;  which 
every  man  who  is  grown  in  the  knowledge  of  Christ  therefore  care- 
fully avoids,  because  he  fears  a  relapse  with  a  fear  as  great  as  his 
hopes  of  heaven  are ;  and  knows  that  the  entertainment  of  small  sins 
does  but  entice  a  man's  resolutions  to  disband ;  they  unravel  and 
untwist  his  holy  purposes,  and  begin  in  infirmities,  and  proceed  in 
folly,  and  end  in  death. 

7.  He  that  is  grown  in  grace  pursues  virtue  for  its  own  interest^ 
purely  and  simply,  without  the  mixture  and  allay  of  collateral  de- 
signs and  equally  inclining  purposes.  God  in  the  beginning  of  our 
returns  to  Him  entertains  us  with  promises  and  threatenings,  the 
apprehensions  of  temporal  advantages,  with  fear  and  shame,  and 
with  reverence  of  friends  and  secular  respects,  with  reputation  and 
coercion  of  human  laws ;  and  at  first  men  snatch  at  the  lesser  and 
lower  ends  of  virtue,  and  such  rewards  as  are  visible,  and  which  God 
sometimes  gives  in  hand  to  entertain  our  weak  and  imperfect  de- 
sires. The  young  philosophers  were  very  forward  to  get  the  precepts 
of  their  sect  and  the  rules  of  severity,  that  they  might  discourse  with 
kings,  not  that  they  might  reform  their  own  manners;  and  some 
men  study  to  get  the  ears  and  tongues  of  the  people,  rather  than 
to  ^n  their  souls  to  God;  and  they  obey  good  laws  for  fear  of 
punishment,  or  to  preserve  their  own  peace;  and  some  are  worse, 
they  do  good  deeds  out  of  spite,  and  "  preach  Christ  out  of  envyV' 
or  to  lessen  the  authority  and  fame  of  others.  Some  of  these  lessen 
the  excellency  of  the  act,  others  spoil  it  quite  :  it  is  in  some  imper- 
fect, in  others  criminal ;  in  some  it  is  consistent  with  a  beginning 
infant  grace,  in  others  it  is  an  argument  of  the  state  of  sin  and 
death;  out  in  all  cases  the  well  grown  Christian,  he  that  improves 
or  goes  forward  in  his  way  to  heaven,  brings  virtue  forth  not  into 
discourses  and  pan^yrics  but  into  his  life  and  maimers.  His  virtue 
although  it  serves  many  good  ends  accidentally,  yet  by  his  intention 
it  only  suppresses  his  inordinate  passions,  makes  him  temperate  and 
chaste,  casts  out  his  devils  of  drunkenness  and  lust,  pride  and  rage, 
malice  and  revenge ;  it  makes  him  useful  to  his  brother  and  a  ser- 
vant of  God.  ^d  although  these  flowers  cannot  choose  but  please 
his  eye  and  dehght  his  smell,  yet  he  chooses  to  gather  honey,  and 
licks  up  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  feasts  his  spirit  upon  the  manna, 

'  [Eccles.  X.  l.J  •  [Phil.i.  15.] 
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and  dwells  not  in  the  collateral  usages  and  accidental  sweetnesses 
whidh  dwell  at  the  gates  of  other  senses ;  but  like  a  bee^  loads  his 
thighs  with  wax  and  his  bag  with  honey,  that  is,  with  the  useful 
parts  of  virtue  in  order  to  holiness  and  fdicity;  of  which  the  best 
signs  and  notices  we  can  take  will  be,  if  we  as  earnestly  pursue  vir- 
tues which  are  acted  in  private  as  those  whose  scene  hes  in  public; 
if  we  pray  in  private,  under  the  only  eye  of  God  and  His  minister- 
ing angels,  as  in  churches ;  if  we  give  our  alms  in  secret  rather  tlian 
in  public;  if  we  take  more  pleasure  iu  the  just  satisfaction  of  our 
consciences  than  securing  our  reputation;  if  we  rather  pursue  inno- 
cence than  seek  an  excuse ;  if  we  desire  to  please  Goa  though  we 
lose  our  fame  with  men ;  if  we  be  just  to  the  poorest  servant  as  to 
the  greatest  prince;  if  we  choose  to  be  among  the  jewels  of  Qoi, 
thouffh  we  be  the  vfpiKaOipiiaTa^,  the  ' ofEscouring'  of  the  world; 
if,  when  we  are  secure  from  witnesses  and  accusers,  and  not  ob- 
noxious to  the  notices  of  the  law,  we  think  ourselves  obliged  by 
conscience  and  practice,  and  live  accordingly :  then  our  services  and 
intentions  in  virtue  are  right;  then  we  are  past  the  twilights  of 
conversion  and  the  umbrages  of  the  world,  and  walk  in  the  Bght  of 
God,  of  His  word  and  of  His  Spirit,  of  grace  and  reason^  as  becom- 
eth  not  babes,  but  men  in  Christ  Jesus. — ^In  this  progress  of  erace 
I  have  not  yet  expressed,  that  perfect  persons  should  serve  God  out 
of  mere  love  of  God  and  the  divine  excellencies,  without  the  con- 
siderations of  either  heaven  or  hell ;  such  a  thing  as  that  is  talked 
of  in  mystical  theology,  and  I  doubt  not  but  many  good  persons 
come  to  that  growth  of  charity  that  the  goodness  and  excellency  of 
God  are  more  incumbent  and  actually  pressing  upon  their  spirit  than 
any  considerations  of  reward.  But  then  I  shall  add  this,  that  when  per- 
sons come  to  that  height  of  grace,  or  contemplation  rather,  and  they 
love  God  for  Himself,  and  do  their  duties  in  order  to  the  fruition 
of  Him  and  His  pleasure ;  all  that  is  but  heaven  in  another  sense, 
and  under  another  name :  just  as  the  mystical  theology  is  the  highest 
duty  and  the  choicest  part  of  obedience  under  a  new  method.    But 
in  order  to  the  present,  that  which  I  call  a  signification  of  our 
growth  in  grace  is  a  pursuance  of  virtue  upon  such  reasons  as  are 
propounded  to  us  as  motives  in  Christianity,  (such  as  are  to  glorify 
God,  and  to  enjoy  His  promises  in  the  way  and  in  our  country,  to 
avoid  the  displeasure  of  God,  and  to  be  united  to  His  glories ;)  and 
then  to  exercise  virtue  in  such  parts  and  to  such  purposes  as  are 
useful  to  good  life  and  profitable  to  our  neighbours,  not  to  such  only 
where  they  serve  reputation  or  secular  ends.    For  though  the  great 
Physician  of  our  souls  hath  mingled  profits  and  pleasures  with  vir- 
tue, to  make  its  chalice  swe.et  and  apt  to  be  drank  oiF;  yet  he  that 
takes  out  the  sweet  ingredient,  and  feasts  his  palate  with  the  less 
wholesome  part  because  it  is  dehdous,  serves  a  low  end  of  sense  or 
interest,  but  serves  not  God  at  all,  and  as  little  does  benefit  to  his 

t  [1  Cor.  W.  18.1 
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soul.  Such  a  person  is  like  Homer's  bird,  deplumes"  himself  to 
feather  all  the  naked  callows  that  he  sees,  and  holds  a  taper  that 
may  light  others  to  heaven  while  he  bums  his  own  fingers :  but  a 
well-grown  person  out  of  habit  and  choice,  out  of  love  and  virtue 
and  just  intention,  goes  on  his  journey  in  straight  ways  to  heaven, 
even  when  the  bridle  and  coercion  of  laws,  or  the  spurs  of  interest 
or  reputation,  are  laid  aside :  and  desires  witnesses  of  his  actions 
not  that  he  may  advance  his  fame,  but  for  reverence  and  fear,  and 
to  make  it  still  more  necessary  to  do  holy  things. 

8.  Some  men  there  are  in  the  beginning  of  their  holy  walking 
with  God,  and  while  they  are  babes  in  Cluist,  who  are  presently 
busied  in  delights  of  prayers,  and  rejoice  in  public  communion,  and 
count  all  solemn  assemblies  festival ;  but  as  they  are  pleased  with 
them,  so  they  can  easily  be  without  them.  It  is  a  sign  of  a  common 
and  vulgar  love,  only  to  be  pleased  with  the  company  of  a  fiiend, 
and  to  be  as  wdl  without  him ; 

Amoris  at  monum  qui  veri  senserit^, 

'  he  that  has  felt  the  sting  of  a  sharp  and  very  dear  affection'  is  im- 
patient in  the  absence  of  his  beloved  object;  the  soul  that  is  sick 
and  swallowed  up  with  holy  fire  loves  nothing  else,  all  pleasures  else 
seem  unsavoury;  company  is  troublesome,  visitors  are  tedious,  homi- 
lies of  comfort  are  flat  and  useless.  Tlie  pleasures  of  virtue  to  a 
good  and  perfect  man  are  not  like  the  perfumes  of  nard-pistic,  which 
is  very  delightful  when  the  box  is  newly  broken,  but  the  want  of  it 
is  no  trouble,  we  are  well  enough  without  it :  but  virtue  is  like  hun- 
'  ger  and  thirst,  it  must  be  satisfied  or  we  die.  And  when  we  feel 
great  longings  after  religion  and  faintings  for  want  of  holy  nutriment, 
when  a  famine  of  the  word  and  sacraments  is  more  intolerable,  and  we 
think  ourselves  really  most  miserable  when  the  church  doors  are  shut 
against  us,  or  like  the  Christians  in  the  persecution  of  the  Vandals, 
who  thought  it  worse  than  death  that  their  bishops  were  taken  from 
them ;  if  we  understand  excommunication  or  church  censures  (abat* 
ing  the  disreputation  and  secular  appendages)  in  the  sense  of  the 
Spirit,  to  be  a  misery  next  to  hell  itself;  then  we  have  made  a  good 
proCTCss  in  the  charity  and  grace  of  God :  till  then  we  are  but  pre- 
tenders, or  infants,  or  imperfect,  in  the  same  degree  in  which  our 

"  [Taylor  read  Plutarch  in  the  latin,  and  sometimes  rather  hastily.  The  pasaage 
referred  to  (De  profect  Yirtut.  sent,  torn.  vi.  p.  28G),  with  its  translation  by  Aylan- 
der,  is  as  foUows  t— 

O^tfiv  6  roiovTos  tro^itrr^s  Zia^4o€i  rris  Hujusmodi  sophista  nihil  ah  Homerica 

'Ofifipunii  6pvi9oi,  trihv  kdfioi  rois  fia-  ilia  ave  distat,  qus  discipulis  suis  tan- 

Orircus  kaxtp  iiirrriffi  vtorrois  lih,  rov  quam  implumibus  pullis  ore  in  os  ingerit 

ffr6/MTOs  wpoa^€potrf  quidquid  est  nacta,  atque 

KOK&s  94  ri  ol  ir4kfi  ixin^,  Interea  proprium  genium  defraudat, — 

liifikv  tls  irnaiy  oUtleof  eufoJUiZoim  firiih  cum  nihil  eorum  quae  percepit  in  suaiii 

Karawirrom  ruv  \aiifiwoii4wv.  vertat  utilitatem,  neque  concoquat] 

irp^o-fOTi,— Poet  apud  Plut  ubi  supr.  p.  286.] 
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affections  are  cold  and  our  desires  remiss.  For  a  constant  and  pru- 
dent zeal  is  the  best  testimony  of  our  masculine  and  vigorous  heats, 
and  an  hour  of  fervour  is  more  pleasing  to  God  than  a  month  of  luke- 
warmness  and  indifferency. 

9.  But  as  some  are  active  only  in  the  presence  of  a  good  object, 
but  remiss  and  careless  for  the  want  of  it;  so  on  the  other  side 
an  infant  grace  is  safe  in  the  absence  of  a  temptation,  but  faUs  easily 
when  it  is  in  presence.    He  therefore  that  would  understand  if  he  be 
grown  in  grace,  may  consider  if  his  safety  consists  onl^  in  peace, 
or  in  the  strength  of  the  Spirit.    It  is  good  that  we  wiU  not  seek 
out  opportunities  to  sin ;  but  are  not  we  too  apprehensive  of  it  when 
it  is  presented  P  or  do  we  not  sink  under  it  when  it  presses  us  P  can 
we  hold  our  tapers  near  the  flame,  and  not  suck  it  in  greedily  like 
naphtha  or  prepared  nitre  P  or  can  we,  like  the  children  of  the 
captivity  T,  walk  in  the  midst  of  flames  and  not  be  scorched  or  con- 
sumed?   Many  men  wiU  not,  like  Judah,  go  into  highways  and 
untie  the  girdles  of  harlots ;  but  can  yon  reject  the  importunity  of  a 
beauteous  and  an  imperious  lady,  as  Joseph  did  P     We  had  need  pray 
that  we  be  'not  led  into  temptation/  that  is,  not  only  into  the 
possession,  but  not  into  the  allurements  and  neighbourhood  of  it> 
lest  by  little  and  little  our  strongest  resolutions  be  untwist,  and  crack 
in  sunder  like  an  easy  cord  severed  into  single  threads ;  but  if  we 
by  the  necessity  of  oiur  lives  and  manner  of  living  dwell  where  a 
temptation  will  assault  us,  then  to  resist  is  the  sign  of  a  great  grace; 
but  such  a  sign  that  without  it  the  grace  turns  to  wantonness,  and 
the  man  into  a  beast,  and  an  angel  into  a  deviL    E.  Moses'  will 
not  allow  a  man  to  be  a  true  penitent  until  he  hath  left  all  his  sin, 
and  in  all  the  like  circumstances  refuses  those  temptations  under 
which  formerly  he  sinned  and  died;  and  indeed  it  may  happen  that 
such  a  trial  only  can  secure  our  judgment  concerning  ourselves. 
And  although  to  be  tried  in  all  the  same  accidents  be  not  safe,  nor 
always  contingent,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  sufficient  to  resist  all  the 
temptations  we  have,  and  avoid  the  rest,  and  decree  against  all ;  yet 
if  it  please  God  we  are  tempted,  as  David  was  by  his  eyes,  or  the 
martyrs  by  tortures,  or  Joseph  by  his  wanton  mistress,  then  to  stand 
sure,  and  to  ride  upon  the  temptation  like  a  ship  upon  a  wave,  or  to 
stand  like  a  rock  in  an  impetuous  storm,  thaf  s  the  sign  of  a  great 
grace  and  of  a  well  grown  Cnristian. 

10.  No  man  is  grown  in  grace  but  he  that  is  readjr  for  eveiy  work, 
that  chooses  not  his  emplovment,  that  refoses  no  imposition  from 
God  or  his  superior.  A  ready  hand,  an  obedient  heart,  and  a  willing 
cheerful  soul,  in  all  the  work  of  God  and  in  eveiy  office  of  religion,  is 
a  great  index  of  a  good  proficient  in  the  ways  of  godliness.  The  heart 
of  a  man  is  like  a  wounded  hand  or  arm,  which  if  it  be  so  cured  that  it 
can  only  move  one  way  and  cannot  turn  to  all  postures  and  natural 
uses,  it  is  but  imperfect,  and  still  half  in  health  and  half  woimded ; 

f  [Duu  iii.  25.]  *  [Scil.  Maimon.  De  pcenit,  cap.  il  (  1.] 
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80  is  our  spirit ;  if  it  be  apt  for  prayer  and  close-fisted  in  alms^  if 
it  be  sound  in  faith  and  dead  in  charity^  if  it  be  religious  to  God  and 
unjust  to  our  neighbour,  there  wants  some  integral  part,  or  there  is 
a  lameness ;  and  *  the  deficiency  in  any  one  duty  implies  the  guilt 
of  all,'  said  St.  James*;  and,   Bonum  ex  Integra  causa,  malum  ex 
qiuiUbei particulari^  ;  every  fault  spoils  a  grace,  but  one  grace  alone 
cannot  make  a  good  man.     But  as  to  be  universal  in  our  obedience 
is  necessary  to  the  being  in  the  state  of  grace,  so  readily  to  change 
employment  from  the  better  to  the  worse,  from  the  honourable  to 
the  poor,  from  useful  to  seemingly  unprofitable,  is  a  good  character 
of  a  well  grown  Christian,  if  he  takes  the  worst  part  with  indifierency, 
and  a  spirit  equally  choosing  all  the  events  of  the  divine  providence. 
Can  you  be  content  to  descend  from  ruling  of  a  province  to  the 
keeping  of  a  herd,  from  the  work  of  an  apostle  to  be  confined  into 
a  prison,  from  disputing  before  princes  to  a  conversation  vrith  shep- 
herds ?  can  you  be  willing  to  all  that  God  is  willing,  and  suffer  all 
that  He  chooses,  as  wiUingly  as  if  you  had  chosen  your  own  fortune? 
In  the  same  degree  in  which  you  can  conform  to  God,  in  the  same 
you  have  approached  towards  that  perfection  whither  we  must  by 
degrees  arrive  in  our  journey  towards  heaven. 

This  is  not  to  be  expected  of  beginners,  for  they  must  be  enticed 
with  apt  employments,  and  it  may  be  their  ofBce  and  work  so  fits 
their  spirits  that  it  makes  them  first  in  love  with  it,  and  then  with 
God  for  giving  it.  And  many  a  man  goes  to  heaven  in  the  days 
of  peace,  whose  faith,  and  hope,  and  patience,  would  have  been 
dasned  in  pieces  if  he  had  fallen  into  a  storm  or  persecution.  '*  Op- 
pression will  make  a  wise  man  mad,''  saith  Solomon^:  there  are 
some  usages  that  will  put  a  sober  person  out  of  all  patience,  such 
which  are  besides  the  customs  of  this  life,  and  contrary  to  all  his 
hopes,  and  unworthy  of  a  person  of  his  quality.  And  when  Nero* 
durst  not  die,  yet  when  his  servants  told  him  that  the  senators  had 
condemned  hun  to  be  put  to  death  more  majorum,  that  is  by  scoui^- 
ing  Uke  a  slave,  he  was  forced  into  a  preternatural  confidence,  and  fell 
upon  liis  own  sword.  But  when  God  so  changes  thy  estate  that 
thou  art  fallen  into  accidents  to  which  thou  art  no  otherwise  dis- 
posed but  by  grace  and  a  holy  spirit,  and  yet  thou  canst  pass  through 
them  with  quietness,  and  do  the  work  of  sufiering  as  well  as  the 
works  of  a  prosperous  employment,  this  is  an  argument  of  a  great 
grace  and  an  extraordinary  spuit.  For  many  persons  in  a  change  of 
fortune  perish,  who  if  they  had  still  been  prosperous  had  gone  to 
heaven,  being  tempted  in  a  persecution  to  perjuries,  and  apostasy^ 
and  unhandsome  compUances,  and  hypocrisy,  and  irreligion:  and 

*  [Chap.  ii.  10.]  ii  quoted  and  paraphrated  by  Comeliot 

^  [Tb  kydS^v  4k  rris  fuat  iced  r^r  Z\ris  a  Lapide  on  James  ii.  10.] 

tdrtas,  rh  9h  Kcuchy  4k  iroA\£v  koI  fifpi-  *  [Ecclet.  vii.  7.] 

K&¥  4W€ii^9«»y. — Dionya.  Areop.  De  air,  <  [Suet  in  Neron.,  cap.  xlix.] 
nomin.,  cap.  iv.  p.  216  B.    The  passage 
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many  men  are  brought  to  virtue,  and  to  God,  and  to  felicity,  by 
being  persecuted  and  made  unprosperous.  And  these  are  effects  of  a 
more  absolute  and  irrespective  predestination.  But  when  the  grace 
of  God  is  great  and  prudent,  and  masculine,  and  well  grown,  it  is 
unaltered  in  all  changes ;  save  only  that  every  accident  that  is  new 
and  violent,  brings  him  nearer  to  God,  and  niakes  him  with  greater 
caution  and  severity  to  dwell  in  virtue. 

11.  Lastly,  some  there  are  who  are  firm  in  all  great  and  fore- 
seen changes,  and  have  laid  up  in  their  storehouses  of  the  spirit,— 
Beason  and  Beligion, — arguments  and  discourses  enough  to  defend 
them  against  all  violences,  and  stand  at  watch  so  much  that  they  are 
safe  where  they  can  consider  and  deliberate ;  but  there  may  be  some- 
thing wanting  yet;  and  in  the  direct  line,  in  the  straight  pro- 
gress to  heaven,  I  call  that  an  infallible  sign  of  a  great  grace,  and 
indeed  the  greatest  degree  of  a  great  grace,  when  a  man  is  prepared 
against  sudden  invasions  of  the  spirit,  surreptitious  and  extemporary 
assaults.  Many  a  valiant  person  dares  fight  a  battle,  who  yet  will  be 
timorous  and  surprised  in  a  midnight  sdarm,  or  if  he  falls  into  af 
river.  And  how  many  discreet  persons  are  there,  who,  if  you  offer 
them  a  sin,  and  give  them  time  to  consider,  and  tell  them  of  it  be- 
forehand, will  rather  die  than  be  perjured,  or  tell  a  deliberate  lie,  or 
break  a  promise ;  who  it  may  be  tell  many  sudden  lies  and  excuse 
themselves,  and  break  their  promises  and  yet  think  themselves  safe 
enough  and  sleep  without  either  affrightments  or  any  apprehension  of 
dishonour  done  to  their  persons  or  their  religion.  Kverv  man  is 
not  armed  for  all  sudden  arrests  of  passions.  Few  men  have  cast 
such  fetters  upon  their  lusts,  and  have  their  passions  in  so  strict 
confinement,  that  they  may  not  be  over-run  with  a  midnight  flood  or 
an  unlooked-for  inundation.  He  that  does  not  start  when  he  is 
smitten  suddenly,  is  a  constant  person.  And  that  is  it  which  I 
intend  in  this  instance;  that  he  is  a  perfect  man  and  well  grown 
in  grace,  who  hath  so  habitual  a  resolution,  and  so  unhasty  and  wary 
a  spirit,  as  that  he  decrees  upon  no  act  before  he  hath  considered 
maturely,  and  changed  the  sudden  occasion  into  a  sober  counsel. 
David  by  chance  spied  Bathsheba  washing  herself,  and  being  sur- 
prised gave  his  heart  away  before  he  could  consider,  and  when  it 
was  once  gone  it  was  hard  to  recover  it :  and  sometimes  a  man  is 
betrayed  by  a  sudden  opportunity,  and  all  things  fitted  for  his  sin 
ready  at  the  door;  the  act  stands  in  all  its  dress,  and  will  not  stay 
for  an  answer ;  and  inconsideration  is  the  defence  and  guard  of  the 
sin,  and  makes  that  his  conscience  can  the  more  easily  swallow  it : 
what  shall  the  man  do  then  P  Unless  he  be  strong  by  his  old 
strengths,  by  a  great  grace,  by  an  habitual  virtue  and  a  sober  unmoved 
spirit,  he  fsJIs  and  dies  the  death,  and  hath  no  new  strengths  but 
such  as  are  to  be  employed  for  his  recovery;  none  for  his  present 
guard,  imless  upon  the  old  stock  and  if  he  be  a  well  grown  Chris- 
tian. 
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These  are  the  parts^  acts^  and  offices  of  our  growing  in  grace ;  and 

yet, 

m.  I  have  sometimes  called  them  Signs ;  but  they  are  signs^  as 
eating  and  drinking  are  signs  of  life ;  they  are  signs  so  as  also  tbqr 
are  parts  of  life ;  and  these  are  parts  of  our  growth  in  grace,  so  that 
a  man  can  grow  in  grace  to  no  other  purpose  but  to  these  or  the  like 
improvements. 

tjonceming  which  I  have  a  caution  or  two  to  interpose. 

1.  The  growth  of  grace  is  to  be  estimated  as  other  moral  things 
are^  not  according  to  tne  growth  of  things  natural.  Grace  does  not 
grow  by  observation,  and  a  continual  efflux,  and  a  constant  propor- 
tion ;  and  a  man  cannot  call  himself  to  an  account  for  the  growtn  of 
every  day,  or  week,  or  month;  but  in  the  greater  portions  of  our 
life,  in  which  we  have  had  many  occasions  and  instances  to  exercise 
and  improve  our  virtues,  we  may  call  ourselves  to  account ;  but  it  is 
a  snare  to  our  consciences  to  be  examined  in  the  growth  of  grace  in 
every  short  revolution  of  solemn  duty,  as  against  every  communion 
or  great  festival. 

2.  Growth  in  grace  is  not  always  to  be  discerned,  either  in  single 
instances  or  in  single  graces,  ^ot  in  single  instances:  for  every 
time  we  are  to  exercise  a  virtue  we  are  not  in  the  same  natural  dis- 
positions, nor  do  we  meet  with  the  same  circumstances :  and  it  is  not 
always  necessary  that  the  next  act  should  be  more  earnest  and  intense 
than  the  former ;  all  single  acts  are  to  be  done  after  the  manner  of 
men,  and  therefore  are  not  always  capable  of  increasing,  and  they 
have  their  terms  beyond  which  they  cannot  easily  swell ;  and  there- 
fore if  it  be  a  good  act  and  zealous,  it  may  proceed  from  a  well  grown 
grace,  and  yet  a  younger  and  weaker  person  may  do  some  acts  as 
great  and  as  religious  as  it.  But  neither  do  single  graces  always 
afford  a  regular  and  certain  judgment  in  this  affair.  Eor  some  per- 
sons at  the  first  had  rather  die  than  be  unchaste  or  perjured;  and 
"  greater  love  than  this  no  man  hath,  that  he  lay  down  his  life*"  for 
God :  he  cannot  easily  grow  in  the  substance  of  that  act ;  and  if 
other  persons,  or  himself,  in  process  of  time,  do  it  more  cheerfully 
or  witn  fewer  fears,  it  is  not  always  a  sign  of  a  greater  grace,  but 
sometimes  of  greater  collateral  assistances,  or  a  better  habit  of  body, 
or  more  fortunate  circumstances:  for  he  that  goes  to  the  blod: 
tremblingly  for  Christ,  and  yet  endures  his  death  certainly,  and  en- 
dures his  trembling  too,  and  runs  through  all  his  infirmities  and 
the  bigger  temptations,  looks  not  so  well  many  times  in  the  qres 
of  men,  but  suffers  more  for  Qoi  than  those  confident  mar^^ 
that  courted  death  in  the  primitive  church,  and  therefore  may  be 
much  dearer  in  the  eyes  of  God.  But  that  which  I  say  in  this 
particular  is,  that  a  smallness  in  one  is  not  an  argument  of  the 
imperfection  of  the  whole  estate  :  because  God  does  not  always  give 

•  [John  XV.  13.] 
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to  every  man  occasions  to  exercise,  and  therefore  not  to  improve, 
every  grace;  and  the  passive  virtues  of  a  Christian  are  not  to  be 
expected  to  grow  so  fast  in  prosperous  as  in  suflfering  Christians.  But 
in  this  case  we  are  to  take  accounts  of  ourselves  by  the  improvement 
of  those  graces  which  God  makes  to  happen  often  in  our  lives ;  such 
as  are  charity  and  temperance  in  young  men,  liberality  and  religion 
in  aged  persons,  ingenuity  and  humility  in  scholars,  justice  in  mer- 
chants and  artificers,  forgiveness  of  injuries  in  great  men  and  persons 
tempted  by  law-suits  :  for  since  virtues  grow  like  other  moral  habits, 
by  use,  diugence,  and  assiduity,  there  where  God  hath  appointed  our 
work  and  our  instances,  there  we  must  consider  concerning  our  growth 
in  grace ;  in  other  things  we  are  but  beginners.  But  it  is  not  likely 
that  God  will  try  us  concerning  degrees  hereafter,  in  such  things  of 
which  in  this  world  He  was  sparing  to  give  us  opportunities. 

3.  Be  careful  to  observe  that  these  rules  are  not  all  to  be  under- 
stood negatively,  but  positively  and  afiBrmatively :  that  is,  that  a  man 
may  conclude  that  he  is  grown  in  grace  if  he  observes  these  characters 
in  himself  which  I  have  here  discoursed  of;  but  he  must  not  con- 
clude negatively,  that  he  is  not  grown  in  grace  if  he  cannot  observe 
such  signal  testimonies :  for  sometimes  God  covers  the  graces  of  His 
servants,  and  hides  the  beauty  of  His  tabernacle  with  goafs  hair  and 
the  skins  of  beasts,  that  he  may  rather  suffer  them  to  want  present 
comfort  than  the  grace  of  humility.  For  it  is  not  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  gaieties  and  their  spiritual  pleasures ;  but  if  their  hunmity 
fails  (which  may  easily  be  under  the  sunshine  of  conspicuous  and 
illustrious  graces,)  their  virtues  and  themselves  perish'  in  a  sad  declen- 
sion. But  sometimes  men  have  not  skill  to  make  a  judgment;  and 
all  this  discourse  seems  too  artificial  to  be  tried  by,  in  the  hearty  pur- 
poses of  religion.  Sometimes  they  let  pass  much  of  their  life,  even 
of  their  better  days,  without  observance  of  particulars ;  sometimes 
their  cases  of  conscience  are  intricate,  or  allayed  with  unavoidable 
infirmities ;  sometimes  they  are  so  uninstructed  in  the  more  secret 
parts  of  religion,  and  there  are  so  many  illusions  and- accidental  mis- 
carriages, that  if  we  shall  conclude  negatively  in  the  present  question 
we  may  produce  scruples  infinite,  but  understand  nothing  more  of 
our  estate,  and  do  much  less  of  our  duty. 

4.  In  considering  concerning  our  growth  in  grace,  let  us  take 
more  care  to  consider  matters  that  concern  justice  and  charity  than 
that  concern  the  virtue  of  religion ;  because  in  this  there  may  be 
much,  in  the  other  there  cannot  easily  be  any,  illusion  and  cozenage. 
That  is  a  good  religion  that  believes,  and  trusts,  and  hopes  in  God, 
through  Jesus  Christ,  and  for  His  sake  does  all  justice  ana  all  charity 
that  he  can ;  and  our  blessed  Lord?  gives  no  other  description  of 
'love'  to  God,  but  obedience  and  'keeping  His  commandments.* 
Justice  and  charity  are  like  the  matter,  rdigion  is  the  form,  of 

'  [Qui  sine  humiliUte  virtates  con-      Oreg.  in  evang.,  lib.  i.  horn.  7.] 
gregat,  in  ventum  pulverem  portat. —         '  [John  ziv.  15,  21,  8.] 
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Christianity :  but  although  the  fonn  be  more  noble  and  the  principle 
of  life^  yet  it  is  less  discernible^  less  material,  and  less  sensible ;  and 
we  judge  concerning  the  form  by  the  matter,  and  by  material  acci- 
dents, and  by  actions :  and  so  we  must  of  (mr  religion,  that  is,  of  our 
love  to  Qod,  and  of  the  efficacy  of  our  prayers,  and  the  usefulness  of 
our  fastings;  we  must  make  our  judgments  by  the  more  material 
parts  of  our  duty,  that  is,  by  sobriety,  and  by  justice,  and  by  charity. 

I  am  much  prevented  in  my  intention  for  the  perfecting  of  this  so 
very  material  consideration :  I  shall  therefore  only  tell  you  that  to 
these  parts  and  actions  of  a  good  life,  or  of  our  growth  in  grace, 
some  have  added  some  accidental  considerations  which  are  rather 
signs  than  parts  of  it.  Such  are  :  1.  To  praise  all  good  things,  and 
to  study  to  imitate  what  we  praise.  2.  To  be  impatient  that  any 
man  should  excel  us,  not  out  of  envy  to  the  person,  but  of  noble 
emulation  to  the  excellency ;  for  so  Themistocles?  could  not  sleep 
after  the  great  victorv  at  Marathon  purchased  by  Miltiades,  till  he 
had  made  himself  illustrious  by  equal  services  to  his  country.  3. 
The  bearing  of  sickness  patiently,  and  ever  with  improvement,  and 
the  addition  of  some  excellent  principle,  and  the  finn  pursuing  it 
4.  Great  devotion,  and  much  ddight  in  our  prayers.  6.  Frequent 
inspirations,  and  often  whispers,  of  the  Spirit  of  Ood,  prompting  us 
to  devotion  and  obedience ;  especially  if  we  add  to  this  a  constant 
and  ready  obedience  to  all  those  holy  invitations.  6.  Ofiering  peace 
to  them  that  have  injured  me,  and  the  abating  of  the  circumstances 
of  honour  or  of  right,  when  either  justice  or  charity  is  concerned  in 
it.  7.  Love  to  the  brethren.  8.  To  behold  our  companions,  or  our 
inferiors,  full  of  honour  and  fortune ;  and  if  we  sit  still  at  home  and 
murmur  not,  or  if  we  can  rejoice  both  in  their  honour  and  our  own 
quiet,  thaf  s  a  fair  work  of  a  good  man.  And  now,  9.  After  all 
this,  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  reckoning  a  freedom  from  being 
tempted,  not  only  from  being  overcome  but  from  being  tried ;  for 
though  that  be  a  rare  felicity,  and  hath  in  it  much  safety ;  yet  it  hath 
less  honour,  and  fewer  ins^ces  of  virtue,  unless  it  proc^  from  a 
confirmed  and  heroical  grace ;  which  is  indeed  a  Uttle  image  of  heaven 
and  of  a  celestial  charity,  and  never  happens  signally  to  any  but  to 
old  and  very  eminent  persons.  10.  But  some  also  add  an  excellent 
habit  of  body  and  material  passions,  such  as  are  chaste  and  virtuous 
dreams ;  and  suppose  that  as  a  disease  abuses  the  fancy  and  a  vice 
does  prejudice  it,  so  may  an  excellent  virtue  of  the  soul  smooth  and 
calcine  the  body,  and  make  it  serve  perfectly,  and  without  rebellious 
indispositions.  11.  Others  are  in  love  with  Mary  Magdalen's  tears, 
and  fancy  the  hard  knees  of  St.  James**,  and  the  sore  eyes  of  St. 
Peter*,  and  the  very  recreations  of  St.  John** ;  Proh  !  quam  virtute 

V  [Plut  in  Tit  Thesei,  cap.  vi.  torn.  i.  ^  [Tlie   allusion  is  to  a  passage  in 

p.  15.]  Cassian,  (collat  xxiv.  cap.  21.)  Fertur 

^  [Euseb.  Hist  eccl.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  23.]  beatissimus    evangelitta    Joannes    cum 

*  [Vid.  p.  463,  not  •  supr.]  perdicem  manibus  molliter  demulceret. 
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praditas  omnia  decent  ^  !  thinking  '  all  things  become  a  good  man/ 
even  his  gestures  and  little  incuriosities.  And  though  this  may  pro- 
ceed from  a  great  love  of  virtue^  yet  because  some  men  do  thus  much 
and  no  more^  and  this  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  lustre  of  virtue,  which 
shines  a  little  through  a  man's  eyelids,  though  he  perversely  winks 
against  the  light ;  yet  as  the  former  of  these  two  is  too  metaphysical, 
80  is  the  latter  too  fantastical;  he  that  by  the  foregoing  material 
parts  and  proper  significations  of  a  growing  grace  does  not  under- 
stand his  own  condition,  must  be  content  to  work  on  still  super 
totam  materiam,  without  considerations  of  particulars ;  he  must  pray 
earnestly  and  watch  diligently,  and  consult  with  prudent  guides,  and 
ask  of  God  great  measures  of  His  spirit,  and  '^  hunser  and  thirst  after 
righteousness :''  for  he  that  does  so  shall  certainly  "  be  satisfied/' 
And  if  he  understands  not  his  present  good  condition,  yet  if  he  be 
not  wanting  in  the  downright  endeavours  of  piety  and  in  hearty  pur- 
poses, he  shall  then  find  that  he  is  grown  in  grace  when  he  spnngs 
up  in  the  resurrection  of  the  just,  ana  shall  be  ingrafted  upon  a  tree 
of  paradise  which  beareth  fruit  for  ever,  glory  to  God,  rejoicing  to 
saints  and  an^ls,  and  eternal  felicity  to  his  own  pious,  though  un- 
disceming  soul. 
Prima  sequeniem,  honestum  est  in  eecundis  aut  tertiis  coneistere^. 

quemdam  ad  ae  habitu  venatorio  veni-  leacat  aique  depereat ;  et  cum  oportnerit 

entem  subito  conspexisie.     Qui  miratus  ut  fortiora  in  aliquam  feram  spicula  diri- 

quod  Tir  tantae  opinionis  ac  fame   ad  gantur,  rigore  per  nimietatem  condnua 

tarn  parva  et  humilia  se  oblectamenta  tensionia   amisao,   violeutior  ictua   non 

submitterct :  Tune  es,  inquit,  ille  Joannea  pouit  emitti.    Nee  nostri,  inquit  beatua 

cujus  fama  insignis  atque  celeberrima  Joannes,  animi  te  offendat,  6  juvenis, 

me  quoque  sunimo  desiderio  tua  agni-  tam  parva  hfleo  brevisque  lazatio,  qua 

tionis  illexitt     Car  ergo  oblectaroentis  nisi  remissione  quadam  rigorem  inten- 

tam  vilibus  occuparis  X     Cui  beatus  Jo-  tionis  sua  interdum  relevet  ac  relaxet, 

annes :  Quid  est  quod  manus  tua  gestat  ?  irremisso  vigore  lentescens»  virtuti  spiri- 

At  ille :  Arcus,  inquit   £t  cur,  ait,  non  tus,  cum  necessitas  poscit,  obsecundare 

cum  tensum  ubique  semper  circumifen  T  non  poterit — Cf.  '  Holy  LiTing,*  chap.  L 

Cui  ille  respondit :  Non  oportet,  ne  jugi  sect  L  |  16.  vol.  iii.  p.  14.] 
eurvamine  rigoris  fortitudo  laxata  moT- 

1  [4^cv,  roTtri  ytyuaiounP  As  &irar  icaX^i'. 

Eurip.  apud  Plut  de  prefect,  virtut  sent,  torn,  vi  p.  316.] 

"  Cic.  [vide  Oratorem  ad  M.  Brutum,  cap.  L  torn.  L  p.  421.] 


SERMON  XVI. 

OF  GROWTH  IN  SIN  :   OR, 

THE  SEVERAL  STATES  AND  DEGREES  OF  SINNERS^ 

WITH  THE  MANNER  HOW  THEY  ARE  TO  BE  TREATED. 


JuDE  22,  23. 

And  of  some  have  eompasshn,  making  a  difference  ;  and  others  save 

with  fear,  pulling  them  out  of  the  fire. 

Man  hath  but  one  entrance  into  the  world,  but  a  thousand  waj^ 
to  pass  from  thence.  And  as  it  is  in  the  natural,  so  it  is  in  the 
spiritual :  nothing  but  the  union  of  faith  and  obedience  can  secure 
our  regeneration  and  our  new  birth,  and  can  bring  us  to  see  the 
light  of  heaven ;  but  there  are  a  thousand  passages  of  turning  into 
darkness.  And  it  is  not  enough  that  our  bodies  are  exposed  to  so 
many  sad  infirmities  and  dishonourable  imperfections,  unless  our  soul 
also  be  a  subiect  capable  of  so  many  diseases,  follies,  irregular  passionsy 
false  principles,  accursed  ™  habits  and  degrees  of  perverseness,  that  the 
very  kinds  of  them  are  reducible  to  a  method,  and  make  up  the  pari 
of  a  science.  There  are  variety  of  stages  and  descents  to  death,  as 
there  are  diversity  of  torments,  and  of  sad  regions  of  misery  in  hell, 
which  is  the  centre  and  kingdom  of  sorrows.  But  that  we  may  a 
little  refresh  the  sadnesses  of  this  consideration;  for  every  one  of 
these  stages  of  sin  Gk>d  hath  measured  out  a  proportion  of  mercy; 
for  'if  sin  abounds,  grace  shall  much  more  abound'*;'  and  'God 
hath  concluded  all  under  sin,'  not  with  purposes  to  destroy  us,  but 
tit  omnium  misereatur,  'that  He  might  have  mercy  upon  all°;'  that 
light  may  break  forth  from  the  deepest  enclosures  of  darkness^  and 
mercy  may  rejoice  upon  the  recessions  of  justice,  and  grace  may 
triumph  upon  the  ruins  of  sin,  and  Ood  may  be  glorified  in  the 
miracles  of  our  conversion,  and  the  wonders  of  our  preservation  and 
glories  of  our  being  saved.  There  is  no  state  of  sin  but,  if  we  be 
persons  capable  (according  to  God's  method  of  healing)  of  receiving 
antidotes,  we  shall  find  a  sheet  of  mercy  spread  over  our  wounds  and 
nakedness.  If  our  diseases  be  small,  almost  necessary,  scarce  avoid- 
able ;  then  Ood  does,  and  so  we  are  commanded  to  cure  them,  and 
cover  them  with  a  veil  of  pity,  compassion,  and  gentle  remedies :  if 
our  evils  be  violent,  inveterate,  gangrened,  and  incorporated  into  our 

»  [See  Tol.  vii.  p.  383.]  ■  [Rom.  t.  20 ;  xi.  32.] 
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nature  by  evil  customs^  they  must  be  pulled  from  the  flames  of  hell 
with  censures^  and  cauteries^  and  punishments^  and  sharp  remedies, 
quickly  and  rudely ;  their  danger  is  present  and  sudden,  its  effect  is 
quick  and  intolerable^  and  there  are  no  soft  counsels  then  to  be 
entertained ;  they  are  already  in  the  fire,  but  they  may  be  saved  for 
all  that.  So  great,  so  infinite,  so  miraculous  is  God's  mercy,  that  He 
will  not  give  a  sinner  over  though  the  hairs  of  his  head  be  singed 
with  the  flames  of  hell.  God's  desires  of  having  us  to  be  saved 
continue,  even  when  we  begin  to  be  damned ;  even  till  we  will  not 
be  saved,  and  are  gone  beyond  God's  method  and  aU  the  revektiona 
of  His  kindness.  And  certainly  that  is  a  bold  and  a  mighty  sinner 
whose  iniquity  is  swelled  beyond  all  the  bulk  and  heap  of  Gbd's 
revealed  loving-kindness :  if  sin  hath  swelled  beyond  grace,  and 
superabounds  over  it,  that  sin  is  gone  beyond  the  measures  of  8 
man;  such  a  person  is  removed  beyond  all  the  malice  of  human 
nature  into  the  evil  and  spite  of  devils  and  accursed  spirits;  there 
is  no  greater  sadness  in  the  world  than  this.  God  hath  not  ap- 
pointed a  remedy  in  the  vast  treasures  of  grace  for  some  men,  and 
some  sins ;  they  have  sinned  like  the  fallen  angels,  and  having  over- 
run  the  ordinary  evil  inclinations  of  their  nature,  they  are  without 
the  protection  of  the  divine  mercy,  and  the  conditions  of  that  grace 
whicn  was  designed  to  save  all  the  world,  and  was  sufficient  to  have 
saved  twenty.  This  is  a  condition  to  be  avoided  with  the  care  of 
God  and  His  angels,  and  all  the  whole  industry  of  man.  In  order 
to  which  end,  my  purpose  now  is  to  remonstrate  to  you  the  several 
states  of  sin  and  death,  together  with  those  remedies  which  God  had 
proportioned  out  to  them ;  that  we  may  observe  the  evils  of  the  leasts 
and  so  avoid  the  intolerable  mischief  of  the  greater,  even  of  those 
sins  which  still  are  within  the  power  and  possibilities  of  recovery; 
lest  insensibly  we  fall  into  those  sins,  and  mto  those  circumstances 
of  person,  for  which  Christ  never  died,  which  the  holy  Ghost  never 
means  to  cure,  and  which  the  eternal  Gbd  never  wOl  pardon :  for 
there  are  of  this  kind  more  than  commonly  men  imagine,  whilst  they 
amuse  their  spirits  with  gaieties  and  false  principles,  till  they  have 
run  into  hornble  impieties,  from  whence  they  are  not  willing  to 
withdraw  their  foot,  and  God  is  resolved  never  to  snatch  and  force 
them  thence. 

I.  ''Of  some  have  compassion.'' — ^And  these  I  shall  reduce  to 
four  heads  or  orders  of  men  and  actions;  all  which  have  their  pro- 
per cure  proportionable  to  their  proper  state,  gentle  remedies  to  the 
lesser  irregularities  of  the  soul. 

1.  The  first  are  those  that  sin  without  observation  of  their  par- 
ticular state ;  either  a)  because  they  are  uninstructed  in  the  special 
cases  of  conscience,  or  /3)  because  they  do  an  evil  against  whick 
there  is  no  express  commandment. 
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a)  It  is  a  sad  calamity,  that  there  are  so  manj  millions  of  men  and 
women  that  are  entered  into  a  state  of  sickness  and  danger,  and  yet 
are  made  to  believe  they  are  in  perfect  health ;  and  they  do  actions 
concerning  which  they  never  made  a  question  whether  they  were  jusfc 
or  no,  nor  were  ever  taught  by  what  names  to  call  them.     For  while 
they  observe  that  modesty  is  sometimes  abused  by  a  false  name,  and 
called  clownishness  and  want  of  breeding,  and  contentedness  and 
temperate  Uving  is   suspected  to   be  want  of  coun^e  and  noble 
thoughts,  and  severity  of  life  is  called  imprudent  and  unsociable,  and 
simplicity  and  hearty  honesty  is  counted  foolish  and  impolitic ;  they 
are  easily  tempted  to  honour  prodigality  and  foolish  dissolution  of 
their  estates  with  the  title  of  liberal  and  noble  usages.     Timorous- 
ness  is  called  caution,  rashness  is  called  quickness  of  spirit,  covetous- 
ness  is  frugality,  amorousness  is  society  and  genteel**,  peevishness 
and  anger  is  courage,  flattery  is  humane  and  courteous :  and  under 
these  false  veils  virtue  slips  away  (like  truth  from  under  the  hand 
of  them  that  fight  for  her,)  and  leaves  vice  dressed  up  with  the  same 
imagery,  and  the  fraud  not  discovered  till  the  day  of  recompenses, 
when  men  are  distinguished  by  their  rewards.     But  so  men  think 
they  sleep  freely,  when  their  spirits  are  loaden  with  a  lethargy ;  and 
they  call  a  hectic  fever  the  vigour  of  a  natural  heat,  till  nature 
chsjiges  those  less  discerned  states  into  the  notorious  images  of 
death.     Very  many  men  never  consider  whether  they  sin  or  no  in 
ten  thousand  of  their  actions  every  one  of  which  is  very  disputable, 
and  do  not  think  they  are  bound  to  consider;  these  men  are  to  be 
pitied  and  instructed,  they  are  to  be  called  upon  to  use  religion  like 
a  daily  diet ;  their  consciences  must  be  made  tender,  and  their  cate* 
chism  enlarged ;  teach  them,  and  make  them  sensible,  and  they  are 
cured. 

/3)  But  the  other  in  this  place  are  more  considerable :  men  sin 
without  observation,  because  their  actions  have  no  restraint  of  an 
express  commandment,  no  letter  of  the  law  to  condemn  them  by  an 
express  sentence.     And  this  happens, 

1.)  When  the  crime  is  comprehended  under  a  general  notion, 
without  the  instancing  of  particulars :  for  if  you  search  over  all  the 
scripture,  you  shall  never  find  incest  named  and  marked  with  the 
black  character  of  death ;  and  there  are  divers  sorts  of  uncleanness  to 
which  scripture  therefore  gives  no  name  because  she  would  have 
them  have  no  being.  And  it  had  been  necessary  that  Ood  should 
have  described  all  particulars,  and  all  kinds,  if  He  had  not  given 
reason  to  man :  for  so  it  is  fit  that  a  guide  should  point  out  every 
turning,  if  he  be  to  teach  a  child  or  a  fool  to  return  under  his  father's 
roof:  but  he  that  bids  us  avoid  intemperance  for  fear  of  a  fever, 
supposes  you  to  be  sufficiently  instructed  that  you  may  avoid  the 
plague ;  and  when  to  look  upon  a  woman  with  lust  is  condemned,  it 

o  ['gentile'  ii  the  early  epelling,  as  in  p.  416.] 
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will  not  be  necessary  to  add,  'You  must  not  do  more/  when  even 
the  least  is  forbidden ;  and  when  to  uncover  the  nakedness  of  Noah 
brought  an  universal  plague  upon  the  posterity  of  Cham,  it  was 
.  not  necessary  that  the  lawgiver  should  say,  '  You  must  not  ascend  to 
your  father's  bed,  or  draw  the  curtains  from  your  sister's  retirements/ 
When  the  Athenians  forbade  to  transport  figs  from  Athens,  there 
was  no  need  to  name  the  gardens  of  Alcibiades :  much  less  was  it 
necessary  to  add  that  Chabrias  should  send  no  plants  to  Sparta. 
Whatsoever  is  comprised  under  the  general  notion,  and  partakes 
of  the  common  nature  and  the  same  iniquity,  needs  no  special  prohi- 
bition ;  unless  we  think  we  can  mock  God,  and  elude  His  holy  pre- 
cepts with  an  absurd  trick  of  mistaken  logic.  I  am  sure  that  will 
not  save  us  harmless  from  a  thunderbolt. 

2.)  Men  sin  without  an  express  prohibition,  when  they  commit 
a  thing  that  is  like  a  forbidden  evil.  And  when  St.  Paul''  had 
reckoned  many  works  of  flesh,  he  adds,  'and  such  like,'  all  that  have 
the  same  unreasonableness  and  carnality.  For  thus  polygamy  is  un- 
lawful :  for  if  it  be  not  lawful  for  a  Christian  '  to  put  away  his  wife 
and  marry  another,  unless  for  adultery**,'  much  less  may  he  keep 
a  first  and  take  a  second  when  the  first  is  not  put  away.  If  a 
Christian  may  not  be  drunk  with  wine,  neither  may  he  be  drunk 
with  passion ;  if  he  may  not  kill  his  neighbour,  neither  then  must  he 
tempt  him  to  sin,  for  that  destroys  him  more ;  if  he  may  not  wound 
him,  then  he  may  not  persuade  him  to  intemperance  and  a  drunken 
fever;  if  it  be  not  lawful  to  cozen  a  man,  much  less  is  it  permitted 
that  he  make  a  man  a  fool,  and  a  beast,  and  exposed  to  every  man's 
abuse,  and  to  all  ready  evils.  And  yet  men  are  taught  to  start 
at  the  one  half  of  these,  and  make  no  conscience  of  the  other  half; 
whereof  some  have  a  greater  baseness  than  the  other  that  are  named, 
and  all  have  the  same  unreasonableness. 

8.)  A  man  is  guilty  even  when  no  law  names  his  action,  if  he 
does  any  thing  that  is  a  cause  or  an  effect,  a  part  or  unhandsome 
adjunct,  of  a  forbidden  instance.  He  that  forbad  all  intemperance 
is  as  much  displeased  with  the  infinite  of  fooUsh  talk  that  happens 
at  such  meetings,  as  he  is  at  the  spoiling  of  the  drink  and  the 
destroying  the  health.  K  God  cannot  endure  wantonness,  how  can 
He  suffer  lascivious  dressings,  tempting  circumstances,  wanton  eyes, 
high  diet  ?  If  idleness  be  a  sin,  then  all  immoderate  misspending  of 
our  time,  all  long  and  tedious  games,  all  absurd  contrivances  how  to 
throw  away  a  precious  hour  and  a  day  of  salvation  also,  are  against 
God  and  against  religion.  He  that  is  commanded  to  be  charitable, 
it  is  also  intended  he  should  not  spend  his  money  vainly,  but  be  a 
good  husband  and  provident  that  he  may  be  able  to  give  to  the  poor, 
as  he  would  be  to  purchase  a  lordship  or  pay  his  daughter's  portion. 
And  upon  this  stock  it  is  that  christian  religion  forbids  jeenng  and 

'  [Gal.  V.  21.]  <  [M*tt.  xii.  9.] 
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immoderate  lac^hter,  and  reckons  'iestings'  amongst  the  'things 
that  are  nnseem^^/ — This  also  would  be  considered, 

4.)  Besides  the  express  laws  of  our  religion,  there  is  an  nniirenBl 
line  and  limit  to  our  passions  and  designs,  which  is  called  'the 
analogy  of  Christianity;  that  is,  the  proportion  of  its  sanctity,  and 
the  strictness  of  its  holy  precepts.  This  is  not  forbidden ;  but,  does 
this  become  you?  is  it  decent  to  see  a  Christian  live  in  plenty 
and  ease,  and  heap  up  money,  and  never  to  partake  of  Christ's  pas- 
sions ?  There  is  no  law  against  a  judge  bis  being  a  dresser  of  gardens, 
or  a  gatherer  of  sycamore  fruits;  but  it  becomes  him  not,  and  de- 
serves a  reproof.  If  I  do  exact  justice  to  my  neighbour,  and  cause 
him  to  be  punished  legally  for  aU  the  evils  he  makes  me  snffer,  I 
have  not  broken  a  fragment  from  the  stony  tables  of  the  law;  bat 
this  is  against  the  analogy  of  our  reUgion;  it  does  not  become  a 
disciple  of  so  gentle  a  Master  to  take  all  advantages  that  he  can. 
Christ,  that  quitted  all  the  glories  that  were  essential  to  Him  and 
that  grew  up  in  His  nature  when  He  lodged  in  His  ITather's  bosom ; 
Christ,  that  suffered  all  the  evils  due  for  the  sins  of  mankind.  Him- 
self remaining  most  innocent;  Christ,  that  promised  persecution, 
injuries,  and  af&onts,  as  part  of  our  present  portion,  and  gave  them 
to  His  disciples  as  a  legacy,  and  gave  us  His  spirit  to  liable  us 
to  suffer  injuries,  and  made  that  the  parts  of  suffering  evils  should 
be  the  matter  of  three  or  four  christian  ^aces,  of  patience,  of  forti- 
tude, of  longanimity,  and  perseverance ;  He  that  of  eight  beatitudes, 
made  that  five  of  them  should  be  instanced  in  the  matter  of  humili- 
ation and  suffering  temporal  inconvenience; — ^that  blessed  Master 
was  certainly  desirous  that  His  disciples  should  take  their  carowns 
from  the  cross,  not  from  the  evenness  and  felicities  of  the  world; 
He  intended  we  should  give  something,  and  suffer  more  things, 
and  forgive  all  things,  all  injuries  whatsoever.  And  though  together 
with  tins  may  consist  our  securing  a  just  interest,  yet  in  very  many 
circumstances  we  shall  be  put  to  consider  how  fur  it  becomes  us 
to  quit  something  of  that,  to  pursue  peace;  and  when  we  have 
secured  the  letter  of  the  law,  that  we  also  look  to  its  analogy ;  when 
we  do  what  we  are  strictly  bound  to,  then  also  we  must  consider 
what  becomes  us  who  are  disciples  of  such  a  Master,  who  are  in- 
structed with  such  principles,  charmed  with  so  severe  precepts, 
and  invited  with  the  certainty  of  infinite  rewards.  Now  although 
this  discourse  may  seem  new  and  strange  and  very  severe,  yet  it 
is  infinitely  reasonable,  because  Christianity  is  a  law  of  love  and 
voluntary  services;  it  can  in  no  sense  be  confined  with  laws  and 
strict  measures  :  well  may  the  ocean  receive  its  limits,  and  the  whole 
capacity  of  fire  be  glutted,  and  the  grave  have  his  belly  so  full  that 
it  shall  cast  un  all  its  bowels,  and  disgorge  the  continual  meal  of  so 
many  thousand  years;  but  love  can  never  have  a  limit;  and  it  ia 
indeed  to  be  swallowed  up,  but  nothing  can  fill  it  but  Gbd,  who 
hath  no  bound,    Christianity  is  a  law  for  sons,  not  for  servants ; 
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and  God^  that  gives  His  grace  without  measure^  and  rewards  with- 
out end,  and  acts  of  feivour  beyond  our  askings,  and  provides  for 
us  beyond  our  needs,  and  gives  us  counsels  beyond  commandments^ 
intends  not  to  be  limited  out  by  the  just  evennesses  and  stricken 
measures  of  the  words  of  a  conunandment.  Give  to  God  '^full 
measure,  shaken  together,  pressed  down,  heaped  up,  and  running 
over*  '^'  for  God  does  so  to  us :  and  when  we  have  aone  so  to  Him, 
we  are  infinitely  short  of  the  least  measure  of  what  God  does  for 
us;  we  are  still  'unprofitable  servants'/  And  therefore  as  the 
breaking;  any  of  the  laws  of  Christianity  provokes  God  to  anger,  so 
the  pre^aruitbg  in  the  analogy  of  chSatianitj  etixs  Him^'to 
jealousy.  He  hath  reason  to  suspect  our  hearts  are  not  right  with 
Him,  when  we  are  so  reserved  in  the  matter  and  measures  of  our 
services;  and  if  we  will  give  God  but  just  what  He  calls  for  by 
express  mandate,  it  is  just  in  Him  to  require  all  of  that  at  our  han£ 
without  any  abatement,  and  then  we  are  sure  to  miscarry.  And 
let  us  remember,  that  when  Gbd  said  He  was  'a  jealous  God,'  He 
expressed  the  mesming  of  it  to  be.  He  did  'punish  to  the  third 
and  fourth  generation.  '  Jealous^  is  like  the  rage  of  a  man^  /  but 
if  it  be  also  like  the  anger  of  God,  it  is  insupportable,  and  will 
crush  us  into  the  ruins  of  our  grave. 

But  because  these  things  are  not  frequently  considered,  there 
are  very  many  sins  committed  against  rehgion,  which  because  the 
commandment  hath  not  marked,  men  refuse  to  mark,  and  think 
God  requires  no  more.  I  am  entered  into  a  sea  of  matter,  which 
I  must  not  now  prosecute ;  but  I  shall  only  note  this  to  you,  that 
it  is  but  reasonable  we  should  take  accounts  of  our  lives  by  the 
proportions,  as  well  as  by  the  express  rules,  of  our  religion,  because 
in  human  and  civil  actions  all  the  nations  of  the  world  use  so  to 
call  their  subjects  to  account.  For  that  which  in  the  accounts  of 
men  is  called  reputation  and  public  honesty,  is  the  same  which  in 
religion  we  call  analogy  and  proportion ;  in  both  cases  there  being 
some  things  which  are  besides  the  notices  of  laws,  and  yet  are  the 
most  cerUun  consignations  of  an  excellent  virtue.  He  is  a  base  per- 
son that  does  any  thing  against  public  honesty ;  and  yet  no  man  can 
be  punished,  if  he  marries  a  wue  the  next  day  after  his  first  wife's 
funeral:  and  so  he  that  prevaricates  the  proportions  and  excellent 
reasons  of  Christianity,  is  a  person  without  zeal  and  without  love ; 
and  unless  care  be  taken  of  him,  he  will  quickly  be  without  religion. 
But  yet  these,  I  say,  are  a  sort  of  persons,  which  are  to  be  used 
with  gentleness,  and  treated  with  compassion:  for  no  man  must 
be  handled  roughly  to  force  him'  to  do  a  kindness;  and  coercion 
of  laws  and  severity  of  judges,  Serjeants  and  executioners,  are 
against  offenders  of  commandments;  but  the  way  to  cure  such 

»  [John  iii.  84,  Gr.]         »  [Luke  yI  8S ;  xviL  10.]         •  [Vid.  Pror.  vi  8*.] 
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persons  is  the  easiest  and  gentlest  remedy  of  all  others.  They  are 
to  be  instructed  in  all  the  parts  of  duty,  and  invited  forwanl  by 
the  consideration  of  the  great  rewards  which  are  laid  up  for  all  the 
sons  of  God,  who  serve  Him  without  constraint,  without  measures 
and  allays,  even  as  fire  bums,  and  as  the  roses  grow,  even  as  much 
as  they  can,  and  to  all  the  extent  of  their  natunu  and  artificial  capa- 
cities. For  it  is  a  thing  fit  for  our  compassion  to  see  men  fettered 
in  the  iron  bands  of  laws,  and  yet  to  break  the  golden  chains  of 
love;  but  all  those  instruments  which  are  proper  to  enkindle  the 
love  of  God  and  to  turn  fear  into  charity,  are  the  proper  instances 
of  that  compassion  which  is  to  be  used  towards  these  men. 

2.  The  next  sort  of  those  who  are  in  the  state  of  sin,  and  yet  to 
be  handled  gently  and  with  compassion,  are  those  who  entertain 
themselves  with  the  beginnings  and  Uttle  entrances  of  sin :  which 
as  they  are  to  be  more  pitied,  because  they  often  come  by  reason  of 
inadvertency,  and  an  unavoidable  weakness  in  many  degrees;  so 
they  are  more  to  be  taken  care  of,  because  they  are  undervalued, 
ana  undiscemibly  run  into  inconvenience.  When  we  see  a  child 
strike  a  servant  rudely,  or  jeer  a  silly  person,  or  wittily  cheat  his 
play-fellow,  or  talk  words  light  as  the  skirt  of  a  summer  garment; 
we  laugh,  and  are  delighted  with  the  wit  and  confidence  of  the  boy, 
and  encourage  such  hopeful  beginnings:  and  in  the  meantime  we 
consider  not  that  from  these  beginnings  he  shall  grow  up  till  he 
become  a  tyrant,  an  oppressor,  a  goat,  and  a  traitor.  Nemo  simul 
mains  fit  et  malua  esse  cemUur,  sicut  nee  scorpiis  turn  innascuniur 
stimuli  cum  pungunt^  ;  '  no  man  is  discerned  to  be  vicious  so  soon 
as  he  is  so ;'  and  vices  have  their  infancy  and  their  childhood ;  and 
it  cannot  be  expected  that  in  a  child's  age  should  be  the  vice  of  a 
man;  that  were  monstrous,  as  if  he  wore  a  beard  in  his  cradle;  'and 
we  do  not  believe  that  a  serpent's  sting  does  just  then  grow,  when 
he  strikes  us  in  a  vital  part;'  the  venom  and  the  little  spear  was 
there  when  it  first  began  to  creep  from  his  little  shell.  And  Uttle 
boldnesses  and  looser  words,  and  wranglings  for  nuts,  and  lying  for 
trifles,  are  of  the  same  proportion  to  the  malice  of  a  chUd,  as  impu- 
dence, and  duels,  and  injurious  law-suits,  and  false  witness  in  judg- 
ment, and  perjuries,  are  in  men.  And  the  case  is  the  same  when 
men  enter  upon  a  new  stock  of  any  sin :  the  vice  is  at  first  apt  to 
be  put  out  of  countenance,  and  a  bttle  thing  discourages  it,  and  it 
amuses  the  spirit  with  words,  and  fantastic  images,  and  cheap  in- 
stances of  sin ;  and  men  think  themselves  safe,  because  they  are  as 
yet  safe  from  laws,  and  the  sin  does  not  as  yet  outcry  the  healthful 
noise  of  Christ's  loud  cryings  and  intercession  with  His  Father,  nor 
call  for  thunder  or  an  amazing  judgment :  but,  according  to  the  old 
saying,  "The  thorns  of  Daupmn^  will  never  fetch  blood,  if  they  do 

*  [Plut  de  ser.  nnm.  vindict,  torn,      prir.,  Wednesday,  '  One  does  not  begin 
Yiil  p.  225. — Compare  bp.  Wilson,  sacr.      to  fall  when  the  fall  becomes  sensible.'] 
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not  scratch  the  first  day  ^ '"  and  we  shall  find  that  the  little  irnde* 
cencies  and  riflings  of  our  souls^  the  first  openings  and  disparkings 
of  our  virtue,  differ  only  from  the  state  of  perdition  as  infancy  does 
from  old  age,  as  sickness  &om  death ;  it  is  the  entrance  into  those 
regions,  whither  whosoever  passes  finally  shall  he  down  and  groan 
with  an  eternal  sorrow.  Now  in  this  case  it  may  happen  that  a 
compassion  may  ruin  a  man,  if  it  be  the  pity  of  an  indiscreet  mother, 
and  nurse  the  sin  from  its  weakness  to  the  strength  of  habit  and 
impudence.  The  compassion  that  is  to  be  used  to  such  persons  is 
the  compassion  of  a  physician  or  a  severe  tutor ;  chaslise  thy  infant 
sin  by  discipline  and  acts  of  virtue ;  and  never  begin  that  way  from 
whence  you  must  return  with  some  trouble  and  much  shame,  or  else 
if  you  proceed  you  finish  your  eternal  ruin. 

He  that  means  to  be  temperate,  and  avoid  the  crime  and  disho- 
nour of  being  a  drunkard,  must  not  love  to  partake  of  the  songs, 
or  to  bear  a  part  in  the  foolish  scenes  of  laughter,  which  distract 
wisdom  and  fright  her  firom  the  company.  And  Lssvina^,  that  was 
chaster  than  the  elder  Sabines,  and  severer  than  her  philosophical 
guardian,  was  well  instructed  in  the  great  lines  of  honour  ana  cold 
justice  to  her  husband :  but  when  she  gave  way  to  the  wanton  oint- 
ments and  looser  circumstances  of  the  Baise,  and  bathed  often  in 
Avemus,  and  from  thence  hurried  to  the  companies  and  dressings  of 
Lucrinus,  she  quenched  her  honour,  and  gave  her  virtue  and  her 
body  as  a  spoil  to  the  follies  and  intemperance  of  a  young  gentle- 
man. For  so  have  I  seen  the  little  purls  of  a  spring  sweat  through 
the  bottom  of  a  bank,  and  intenerate  the  stubborn  pavement  till  it 
hath  made  it  fit  for  the  impression  of  a  child's  foot;  and  it  was 
despised,  like  the  descending  pearls  of  a  misty  morning,  till  it  had 
opened  its  way,  and  made  a  stream  large  enough  to  carry  away  the 
ruins  of  the  undermined  strand,  and  to  invade  the  neighbouring 
gardens;  but  then  the  despised  drops  were  grown  into  an  artificial 
river,  and  an  intolerable  mischief.  So  are  the  first  entrances  of  sin 
stopped  with  the  antidotes  of  a  hearty  prayer,  and  checked  into 
sobriety  by  the  eye  of  a  reverend  man,  or  the  counsels  of  a  single 
sermon :  but  when  such  beginnings  are  neglected,  and  our  religion 
hath  not  in  it  so  much  philosophy  as  to  think  any  thing  evil  as  long 
as  we  can  endure  it,  they  grow  up  to  ulcers  and  pestilential  evils ; 
they  destroy  the  soul  by  their  abode,  who  at  their  first  entry  might 
have  been  killed  with  the  pressure  of  a  little  finger. 

'Apx^p  IcurBtu  iroXl  KAXov  ^  rcXcvr^*^*. 

s  ["  They  lay  in  Daulphin^, 

Si  r  eipine  nou  picque  quand  nai, 
A  peine  que  picque  jamti 

A  thorne,  unlesse  at  first  it  pricke, 
Will  hardly  ever  pearce  to  th*  quicke." 

Montaigne,  transl.  by  Florio,  foL  Lend.  1018.  book  l  chap.  57.] 

'  [Mart,  lib.  i.  ep.  63.]  *  [Prov.  incert  in  Mich.  Apostol.,  cent  iv.  41.] 
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Those  men  are  in  a  condition  in  which  they  may^  if  they  please^ 
pity  themselves;  keep  their  green  wound  from  festering  and  un* 
cleanness,  and  it  will  heal  alone :  nan  procul  absunt\  '  they  are  not 
£eu:'  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  they  are  not  within  its  por- 
tion. And  let  me  say  this,  that  although  little  sins  have  not  yet 
made  our  condition  desperate,  but  left  it  easUy  recoverable,  yet  it  is 
a  condition  that  is  quite  out  of  Gbd^s  favour ;  although  they  are  not 
far  advanced  in  their  progress  to  ruin,  yet  they  are  not  at  all  in  the 
state  of  grace ;  and  therefore  though  they  are  to  be  pitied  and  relieved 
accordingly,  yet  that  supposes  the  incumbency  of  a  present  miseiy. 

3.  There  are  some  very  much  to  be  pitied  and  assisted,  because 
they  are  going  to  hell,  and,  as  matters  stand  with  them,  tliey  can- 
not, or  they  think  they  cannot,  avoid  it.  Quidam  ad  alienum  dor* 
miunt  iomnum,  . .  ad  alienum  comedunt  appetitum;  amare  et  adisse, 
res  omnium  liberrimas,  jubentur^ ;  '  there  are  some  persons  whose 
life  is  so  wholly  in  dependence  from  others,  that  they  sleep  when 
others  please,  they  eat  and  drink  according  to  their  master's  appetite 
or  intemperance ;  they  are  commanded  to  love  or  hate,  and  are  not 
left  free  m  the  very  charter  and  privileges  of  nature/ 

Miserum  e«t— 

Servire  sub  dominis  panim  felicibus^ 

For  suppose  the  prince  or  the  patron  be  vicious ;  suppose  he  calls 
his  servant  to  bathe  their  souls  in  the  goblets  of  intemperance;  il 
he  be  also  imperious,  (for  such  persons  love  not  to  be  contradidied 
in  their  vices,)  it  is  the  loss  of  that  man's  fortune  not  to  lose  his 
soul ;  and  it  is  the  servant's  excuse,  and  he  esteems  it  also  his  glory, 
that  he  can  tell  a  merry  tale  how  his  master  and  himself  did  swim 
in  drink  till  they  both  talked  like  fools  and  then  did  lie  down  like 
beasts. 

FacinuB  quos  inqmnat,  squat'; 

there  is  then  no  difference  but  that  the  one  is  the  fairest  bull,  and 
the  master  of  the  herd.  And  how  many  tenants  and  relatives  are 
known  to  have  a  servile  conscience,  and  to  know  no  affirmation  or 
negation  but  such  as  shall  serve  their  landlord's  interest?  Alas, 
the  poor  men  live  by  it,  and  they  must  beg  their  bread  if  ever  they 
turn  recreant,  or  shall  offer  to  oe  honest.  There  are  some  trades 
whose  very  foundation  is  laid  in  the  vice  of  others;  and  in  many 
others,  if  a  thread  of  deceit  do  not  quite  run  through  all  their  nego- 
tiations they  decay  into  the  sorrows  of  beggary,  and  therefore  thqr 
will  support  their  neighbour's  vice  that  he  may  support  their  trade. 
And  what  would  you  advise  those  men  to  do  to  whom  a  false  oath 
is  offered  to  their  lips  and  a  dagger  at  their  heart  ?  Their  reason  is 
surprised,  and  their  choice  is  seized  upon,  and  all  their  consultation 
is  arrested ;  and  if  they  did  not  prepare  beforehand,  and  stand  armed 

■  rVicL  Mark  xii.  S4.]  •  [Poet,  apnd  Pint  de  superit,  torn. 

b  [Sen.  de  brevit.  vit.,  cap.  xix.  torn,     vi  p*  635.] 
i.  p.  522.]  *  [Lucan.  t.  290.] 
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with  religion  and  perfect  resolution^  would  not  any  man  fall,  and 
think  that  every  good  man  will  say  his  case  is  pitiable?  Although 
no  temptation  is  bigger  than  the  grace  of  God,  yet  many  temptations 
are  greater  than  our  strengths ;  and  we  do  not  live  at  the  rate  of  a 
mighty  and  a  victorious  grace. 

Those  persons  which  cause  these  vicious  necessities  upon  their 
brethren,  will  lie  low  in  hell;  but  the  others  will  have  but  small 
comfort  in  feeling  a  lesser  damnation. 

Of  the  same  consideration  it  is,  when  ignorant  people  are  cate- 
chized into  false  doctrine,  and  know  notMng  but  such  principles 
which  weaken  the  nerves  and  enfeeble  the  joints  of  holy  living;  they 
never  heard  of  any  other :  those  that  follow  great  and  evil  exam- 
ples, the  people  that  are  engaged  in  the  pubhc  sins  of  a  kingdom, 
which  they  understand  not,  and  either  must  venture  to  be  undone 
upon  the  strength  of  their  own  little  reasonings  and  weak  discours- 
ings,  or  else  must  go  qua  itur,  non  qua  eundum  e€6%  there  where 
the  popular  nusery  hath  made  the  way  plain  before  their  eyes,  though 
it  be  uneven  and  dangerous  to  their  consciences.  In  these  cases 
I  am  forced  to  reckon  a  catalogue  of  mischiefs ;  but  it  will  be  hard 
to  cure  any  of  them.  Aristippus'  in  his  discourses  was  a  great  flat- 
terer of  Dionysius  of  Sicily,  and  did  own  doctrines  which  might  give 
an  easiness  to  some  vices,  and  knew  not  how  to  contradict  the  plea- 
sures of  his  prince,  but  seemed  like  a  person  disposed  to  partake 
of  them,  that  the  example  of  a  philosopher  and  the  practice  of  a 
king  might  do  countenance  to  a  shameful  life.  But  when  Dionysius 
sent  him  two  women  slaves,  fear  and  young,  he  sent  them  back,  and 
shamed  the  easiness  of  his  doctrine  by  the  severity  of  his  manners ; 
he  daring  to  be  virtuous  when  he  was  alone,  though  in  the  presence 
of  him  whom  he  thought  it  necessary  to  flatter  he  had  no  boldness 
to  own  the  virtue.  So  it  is  with  too  many ;  if  they  be  left  alone, 
and  that  they  stand  unshaken  with  the  eye  of  their  tempter  or  the 
authority  of  their  lord,  they  go  whither  their  education  or  their  cus- 
tom carries  them ;  but  it  is  not  in  some  natures  to  deny  the  face  of 
a  man  and  the  boldness  of  a  sinner,  and,  which  is  yet  worse,  it  is 
not  in  most  men^s  interest  to  do  it.  These  men  are  in  a  pitiable 
condition,  and  are  to  be  helped  by  the  following  rules. 

1.)  Let  eveiT  man  consiaer  that  he  hath  two  relations  to  serve, 
and  he  stands  between  Ood  and  his  master  or  his  nearest  relative ; 
and  in  such  cases  it  comes  to  be  disputed  whether  interest  be  pre- 
ferred, which  of  the  persons  is  to  be  displeased,  God  or  my  master, 
God  or  my  prince,  God  or  my  friend.  K  we  be  servants  of  the  man, 
remember  also  that  I  am  a  servant  of  God :  add  to  this,  that  if  my 
present  service  to  the  man  be  a  slavery  in  me  and  a  tyranny  in  him, 
yet  God's  service  is  a  noble  freedom.  And  ApoUoniuss  said  well, 
'  It  was  for  slaves  to  lie,  and  for  freemen  to  speak  the  truth/     If 

•  [Sen.  de  rit  beat,  c  i.  tom.  i.p.  526.]  *  [Apud  Stob.  floril.  xl  20.  Yc^0^ 

'  [Vid.  Diog.  Laert,  ii.  S.  §  S.J  ia^\t69tpo¥,  &\^cia  ytpveuoy.'} 
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you  be  freed  by  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  God,  then  you  are  '  free  in- 
deed :'  and  then  consider  how  dishonourable  it  is  to  lie,  to  the  dis* 
pleasure  of  God,  and  only  to  please  your  fellow  servant.     The  differ- 
ence here  is  so  great,  that  it  might  be  sufficient  only  to  consider  the 
antithesis.     Did  the  man  make  you  what  you  are  ?  did  he  pay  his 
blood  for  you,  to  save  you  from  death  ?  does  he  keep  you  from  sick- 
ness ?     True,  you  eat  at  his  table  ;  but  they  are  of  God's  provisions 
that  he  and  you  feed  of.     Can  your  master  free  you  from  a  fev« 
when  you  have  drunk  yourself  into  it,  and  restore  your  innocence 
when  you  have  forsworn  yourself  for  his  interest?  is  the  cliange 
reasonable  ?    He  gives  you  meat  and  drink,  for  which  you  do  him 
service ;  but  is  not  he  a  tyrant  and  an  usurper,  an  oppressor  and  an 
extortioner,  if  he  will  force  thee  to  give  thy  soul  for  lum,  to  sell  thy 
soul  for  old  shoes  and  broken  bread  ?     But  when  thou  art  to  make 
thy  accounts  of  eternity,  will  it  be  taken  for  an  answer.  My  patron 
or  my  governor,  my  prince  or  my  master,  forced  me  to  it  f    or  if  it 
will  not,  will  he  undertake  a  portion  of  thy  flames  ?  or  if  that  may 
not  be,  will  it  be  in  the  midst  of  all  thy  torments  any  ease  to  thy 
sorrows  to  remember  all  the  rewards  and  clothes,  all  the  money  and 
civilities,  all  the  cheerful  looks  and  familiarity  and  fellowship  of  vices, 
which  in  your  lifetime  made  your  spirit  so  gay  and  easy  ?     It  will  in 
the  eternal  loads  of  sorrow  add  a  duplicate  of  groans  and  indignation, 
when  it  shall  be  remembered  for  how  base  and  trifling  an  mterest^ 
and  upon  what  weak  principles,  we  fell  sick  and  died  eternally. 

£.)  The  next  advice  to  persons  thus  tempted  is,  that  they  would 
learn  to  separate  duty  from  mistaken  interest,  and  let  them  be  both 
served  in  their  just  proportions,  when  we  have  learned  to  make  a 
difference.  A  wife  is  bound  to  her  husband  in  all  his  just  designs, 
and  in  all  noble  usages  and  christian  comportments ;  but  a  wife  is 
no  more  bound  to  pursue  her  husband's  vicious  hatreds  than  to  serve 
and  promote  his  unlawful  and  wandering  loves.  It  is  not  always  a 
part  of  duty  to  think  the  same  propositions,  or  to  curse  the  same 
persons,  or  to  wish  him  success  in  unjust  designs :  and  yet  the  sad- 
ness of  it  is  that  a  good  woman  is  easily  tempted  to  believe  the  cause 
to  be  just ;  and  when  her  affection  hath  forced  her  judgment,  her 
judgment  for  ever  after  shall  carry  the  affection  to  all  its  erring  and 
abused  determinations.  A  friend  is  turned  a  flatterer  if  he  does  not 
know  that  the  Umits  of  friendship  extend  no  further  than  the  pale 
and  enclosures  of  reason  and  religion.  No  master  puts  it  into  his 
covenant  that  his  servant  shall  be  drunk  with  him,  or  give  in  evidence 
in  his  master's  cause  according  to  his  master's  scrolls ;  and  therefore 
it  is  besides  and  against  the  duty  of  a  servant  to  sin  by  that  authority ; 
it  is  as  if  he  should  set  mules  to  keep  his  sheep,  or  make  his  dogs  to 
carry  burdens ;  it  is  besides  their  nature  and  design.  And  if  any 
person  faUs  under  so  tyrannical  relation,  let  liim  consider  how  hard  a 
master  he  serves,  where  the  devil  gives  the  employment,  and  shame 
is  his  entertainment,  and  sin  is  his  work,  and  hell  is  his  wages.  TUce 
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therefore  the  counsel  of  the  son  of  Sirach^,  ''Accept  no  person  against 
thy  soul,  and  let  not  the  reverence  of  any  man  cause  thee  to  fall/' 

3.)  When  nassion  mingles  with  duty,  and  is  a  necessary  instrument 
of  serving  Ooa,  let  not  that  passion  run  its  own  course,  and  pass  on  to 
liberty,  and  thence  to  license  and  dissolution ;  but  let  no  more  of  it 
be  entertained  than  will  just  do  the  work.  For  no  zeal  of  duty  will 
warrant  a  violent  passion  to  prevaricate  a  duty.  I  have  seen  some 
officers  of  war,  in  passion  and  zeal  of  their  duty,  have  made  no  scruple 
to  command  a  soldier  with  a  dialect  of  cursing  and  accents  of  swear- 
ing, and  pretended  they  could  not  else  speak  words  effective  enough 
and  of  sufficient  authority :  and  a  man  may  easily  be  overtaken  in 
the  issues  of  his  government,  while  his  authority  serves  itself  with 
passion ;  if  he  be  not  curious  in  his  measures,  his  passion  also  will 
serve  itself  upon  the  authority,  and  overrule  the  ruler. 

4.)  Let  every  such  tempted  person  remember,  that  all  evil  comes 
from  ourselves,  and  not  from  others ;  and  therefore  all  pretences  and 
prejudices,  all  commands  and  temptations,  all  opinions  and  necessi- 
ties, are  but  instances  of  our  weakness,  and  arguments  of  our  folly ; 
for  unless  we  listed,  no  man  can  make  us  drink  beyond  our  measures ; 
and  if  I  tell  a  lie  for  my  master's  or  my  friend's  advantage,  it  is 
because  I  prefer  a  little  end  of  money  or  flattery  before  my  honour 
and  my  innocence.  They  are  huge  follies  which  go  up  and  down  in 
the  mouths  and  heads  of  men.  '  He  that  knows  not  how  to  dissem- 
ble, knows  not  how  to  reign' :'  He  that  will  not  do  as  his  company 
does,  must  go  out  of  the  world,  and  quit  all  society  of  men.  We 
create  necessities  of  our  own,  and  then  think  we  have  reason  to  serve 
their  importunity.  Non  ego  amlntiosus  sum,  sed  nemo  alUer  Soma 
votest  vivere;  non  ego  sumptiiosus  sum,  sed  urbs  ipsa  magnas  im» 
pensas  exigit :  non  est  meum  vitium  quod  iracundus  sum,  quod  non^ 
dum  constitui  cerium  genus  vita;  adolescentia  hac  facit^ ;  'the 
place  we  Kve  in  makes  us  expensive,  the  state  of  life  I  have  chosen 
renders  me  ambitious,  my  age  makes  me  angry  or  lustful,  proud  or 
peevish.'  These  are  nothing  else  but  resolutions  never  to  mend  as 
long  as  we  can  have  excuses  for  our  follies,  and  until  we  can  cozen 
ourselves  no  more.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  necessity  for  a  prince 
to  dissemble,  or  for  a  servant  to  lie,  or  for  a  friend  to  flatter,  for  a 
civil  person  and  a  sociable  to  be  drunk ;  we  cozen  ourselves  with 
thinking  the  fault  is  so  much  derivative  from  others,  till  the  smart 
and  the  shame  falls  upon  ourselves,  and  covers  our  heads  with 
sorrow.  And  unless  tms  gap  be  stopped,  and  that  we  build  our 
duty  upon  our  own  bottoms,  as  supported  with  the  grace  of  God, 
there  is  no  vice  but  may  find  a  patron,  and  uq  age,  or  relation,  or 
state  of  life,  but  will  be  an  engagement  to  sin ;  and  we  shall  think  it 
necessary  to  be  lustful  in  our  youth,  and  revengeful  in  our  manhood, 

^  [Ecclus.  iv.  22.^  of  France,  who  would  allow  his  son  to 

'  ['  Qui  nescit  annulare  nescit  reg-  learn  no  latin  hut  those  five  words  ;  says 

nare;'  a  proTerh  of  the  emperor  Sigis-  Paulus  iBmylius,  lib.  x.  p.  358.] 

inund(^n.SylT.inPanonn.lib.LproGem.  ^  [Sen.  ep.  1.  torn.  ii.  p.  170.] 
§  17.  p.  473.)  and  adopted  by  Louis  XI. 
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and  covetous  in  our  old  age ;  and  we  shall  perceive  that  every  state 
of  men,  and  every  trade  and  profession,  lives  upon  the  vices  of  otherBy 
or  upon  their  miseries,  and  therefore  they  will  think  it  necessary  to 
promote  or  to  wish  it.     If  men  were  temperate,  physicians  would  be 
poor ;  and  unless  some  princes  were  ambitious  or  others  injurious, 
there  would  be  no  employment  for  soldiers.     The  vintner's  retail 
supports  the  merchants  trade,  and  it  is  a  vice  that  supports  the 
vintner's  retail;   and  if  all  men  were  wise  and  sober  persons,  we 
should  have  fewer  beggars  and  fewer  rich.     And  if  our  lawgivers 
should  imitate  Demades  of  Athens^,  who  condemned  a  man  that  lived 
bv  selling  things  belonging  to  funerals,  as  supposing  he  could  not 
choose  but  wish  the  death  of  men,  by  whose  dying  he  got  his  living; 
we  should  find  most  men  accounted  criminals,  because  vice  is  so  in- 
volved in  the  affairs  of  the  world  that  it  is  made  the  support  of  many 
trades,  and  the  business  of  great  multitudes  of  men.     Certainly  from 
hence  it  is  that  iniquity  does  so  much  abound ;  and  unless  we  state 
our  questions  right,  and  perceive  the  evil  to  be  designed  only  from 
ourselves,  and  that  no  such  pretence  shall  keep  off  the  punishment  at 
the  shame  from  ourselves,  we  shall  fall  into  a  state  which  is  onlv 
capable  of  compassion,  because  it  is  irrecoverable ;  and  then  we  shall 
be  infinitely  miserable,  when  we  can  only  receive  an  useless  and  in- 
effective pity.  Whatsoever  is  necessary  cannot  be  avoided ;  he  there- 
fore that  sluJl  say  he  cannot  avoid  his  sin  is  out  of  the  mercies  of 
this  text:  they  who  are  appointed  guides  and  physicians  of  souls 
cannot  to  any  purpose  do  their  offices  of  pity.     It  is  necessary  that 
we  serve  Ooa,  and  do  our  duty,  and  secure  tne  interest  of  our  souls, 
and  be  as  careful  to  preserve  our  relations  to  Ood  as  to  our  friend  or 
prince.     But  if  it  can  be  necessary  for  any  man  in  any  condition  to 
sin,  it  is  also  necessary  for  that  man  to  perish. 
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4.  The  last  sort  of  them  that  sin  and  yet  are  to  be  treated  with 
compassion,  is  of  them  that  interrupt  the  course  of  an  honest  life 
with  single  acts  of  sin,  stepping  aside  and  *  starting  like  a  broken 
bow™;'  whose  resolution  stands  fair,  and  their  heajrts  are  towards 
God,  and  they  sojourn  in  religion,  or  rather  dwell  there;  but  tbat^ 
like  evil  husbands,  they  go  abroad,  and  enter  into  places  of  dis- 
honour and  unthriftiness.  Such  as  these  all  stories  remember  with 
a  sad  character;  and  every  narrative  concerning  David  which  would 
end  in  honour  and  fair  report,  is  sullied  with  the  remembrances  of 
Bathsheba;  and  the  holy  Uhost  hath  called  him  'a  man  after  Otod's 

1  [Sen.  de  benef.,  lib.  vL  cap.  88.  torn.  i.  p.  822.]  "  [Pt.  Ixxriii.  67.] 
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own  heart V  'save  in  the  matter  of  Uriah® :'  there  indeed  he  was  a 
man  after  his  own  heart;  even  then  when  his  reason  was  stolne  from 
him  bj  passion,  and  his  religion  was  sullied  by  the  beauties  of  a  fair 
woman.  I  wish  we  lived  in  an  age  in  which  the  people  were  to  be 
treated  with  concerning  renouncing  the  single  actions  of  sin,  and  the 
seldom  interruptions  of  piety.  Men  are  taught  to  say  that  every 
man  Bins  in  e^ery  action  he  does,  and  this  is%ne  of  tL  doctrin^ 
for  the  believing  of  which  he  shall  be  accounted  a  good  man ;  and 
upon  this  ground  it  is  easy  for  men  to  allow  themsdves  some  sins, 
when  in  all  cases  and  in  every  action  it  is  unavoidable.  I  shall  say 
nothing  of  the  question,  save  that  tlie  scriptures  reckon  otherwise; 
and  in  the  accounts  of  David's  life  reckon  but  one  great  sin;  and 
in  Zachary  and  Elizabeth'  give  a  testimony  of  an  unblamable  con* 
versation;  and  Hezekiah<i  did  not  make  his  'confession'  when  he 
prayed  to  God  in  his  sickness,  and  said  'he  had  walked  uprightly 
oefore  God  •/  and  therefore,  St.  Paul**  after  his  conversion  designed 
and  laboured  hard,  and  therefore  certainly  with  hopes  to  accomplish 
it,  that  he  might  keep  his  "  conscience  void  of  offence  both  towards 
God  and  towards  man ;"  and  one  of  Christ's  great  purposes  is,  '  to 
present  His  whole  church  pure  and  spotless  to  the  throne  of  grace* ;' 
and  St.  John  the  baptist  offended  none  but  Herod;  and  no  pious 
Christian  brought  a  bill  of  accusation  against  the  holy  virgin  mother. 
Certain  it  is  that  God  hath  given  us  precepts  of  such  a  holiness  and 
such  a  purity,  such  a  meekness  and  such  humility,  as  hath  no  pat- 
tern but  Christ,  no  precedent  but  the  purities  of  God;  and  there- 
fore it  is  intended  we  should  live  with  a  life  whose  actions  are  not 
chequered  with  white  and  black,  half  sin  and  half  virtue.  God's 
sheep  are  not  like  Jacob's  flock,  'streaked  and  spotted;'  it  is  an 
entire  holiness  that  God  requires,  and  will  not  endure  to  have  a  holy 
course  interrupted  by  the  dishonour  of  a  base  and  ignoble  action. 
I  do  not  mean  that  a  man's  life  can  be  as  pure  as  the  sun,  or  the 
rays  of  celestial  Jerusalem;  but  like  the  moon,  in  which  there  are 
spots,  but  they  are  no  deformity;  a  lessening  only  and  an  abate* 
ment  of  light,  no  cloud  to  hinder  and  draw  a  veil  before  its  face, 
but  sometimes  it  is  not  so  serene  and  bright  as  at  other  times. 
Every  man  hath  his  indiscretions  and  infirmities,  his  arrests  and 
sudden  incursions,  his  neighbourhoods  and  semblances  of  sin,  his 
little  violences  to  reason,  and  peevish  melancholy,  and  humorous, 
fantastic  discourses ;  unaptness  to  a  devout  prayer,  his  fondnesses  to 
judge  favourably  in  his  own  cases,  little  deceptions,  and  voluntary 
and  involuntaiy  cozenages,  ignorances,  and  inadvertencies,  careless 
hours,  and  unwatchful  seasons.  But  no  good  man  ever  commits 
one  act  of  adultery;  no  godly  man  will,  at  any  time,  be  drunk;  or 
if  he  be,  he  ceases  to  be  a  godly  man,  and  is  run  into  the  confines 

B  [1  Sam.  xuL  14.]  «  [2  Kings  zz.  3.1 

o  [1  Kings  XV.  6.1  *  [Acts  xxir.  16.1 

p  [Luke I  6.]  •  [Vid.  Eph.  ▼.  27.] 
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of  death,  and  is  sick  at  heart,  and  may  die  of  the  sickness,  die  eter- 
nally. This  happens  more  frequently  in  persons  of  an  in&nt  pietj, 
when  the  virtue  is  not  corroborated  by  a  long  abode,  and  a  con- 
firmed resolution,  and  an  usual  victory,  and  a  triumphant  grace; 
and  the  longer  we  are  accustomed  to  piety,  the  more  infrequent  will 
be  the  little  breaches  of  folly  and  a  returning  to  sin.  But  as  the 
needle  of  a  compass,  when  it  is  directed  to  its  beloved  star,  at  the 
first  addresses  waves  on  either  side,  and  seems  indifferent  in  his 
courtship  of  the  rising  or  declining  sun ;  and  when  it  seems  first 
determined  to  the  north,  stands  awliile  trembling,  as  if  it  suffered 
inconvenience  in  the  first  fruition  of  its  desires,  and  stands  not  still 
in  a  full  enjoyment  till  after  first  a  great  variety  of  motion,  and  Uien 
an  undisturbed  posture ;  so  is  the  piety  and  so  is  the  conversion  of 
a  man,  wrought  by  degrees  and  several  steps  of  imperfection :  and 
at  first  our  choices  are  wavering;  convinced  by  the  grace  of  God, 
and  yet  not  persuaded ;  and  then  persuaded,  but  not  resolved ;  and 
then  resolved,  but  deferring  to  begin ;  and  then  beginning,  but,  as 
all  beginnings  are,  in  weakness  and  uncertainty;  and  we  fly  out 
often  into  huge  indiscretions,  and  look  back  to  Sodom,  and  long 
to  return  to  Egypt :  and  when  the  storm  is  quite  over,  we  find  little 
bubblings  and  unevennesses  upon  the  face  of  the  waters,  we  often 
weaken  our  own  purposes  by  the  returns  of  sin ;  and  we  do  not  call 
ourselves  conquerors,  till  by  the  long  possession  of  virtues  it  is  a 
strange  and  unusual,  and  therefore  an  uneasy  and  unjdeasant  thing, 
to  act  a  crime.  When  Polemon  of  Athens,  by  chance  coming  into 
the  schools  of  Xenocrates,  was  reformed  upon  the  hearing  of  that 
one  lecture,  some  wise  men*  gave  this  censure  of  him,  PeregrinaUu 
est  kujris  animus  in  nequitia,  non  habitavit ;  '  his  mind  wandered  in 
wickedness,  and  travelled  in  it,  but  never  dwelt  there.'  The  same 
is  the  case  of  some  men ;  they  make  inroads  into  the  enemy's  coun- 
try, not  like  enemies  to  spoil,  but  like  Dinah,  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  stranger  beauties  of  the  land,  till  their  virtues  are  deflowered, 
and  they  enter  into  tragedies,  and  are  possessed  by  death  and  in- 
tolerable sorrows.  But  because  this  is  like  the  fate  of  Jacob's 
daughter,  and  happens  not  by  design,  but  folly ;  not  by  mahce,  bat 
surprise;  not  by  the  strength  of  wiU,  but  by  the  weakness  of  grace; 
and  yet  carries  a  man  to  the  same  place  whither  a  great  vice  usually 
does;  it  is  hugely  pitiable,  and  the  persons  are  to  be  treated  with 
compassion,  and  to  be  assisted  by  the  following  considerations  and 
exercises. 

1.)  First  let  us  consider,  that  for  a  good  man  to  be  overtaken 
in  a  single  crime  is  the  greatest  dishonour  and  unthriftiness  in  the 
whole  world.  "As  a  fly  in  a  box  of  ointment,  so  is  a  Uttle  folly 
to  him  who  is  accountea  wise,"  said  the  son  of  Sirach".  No  man 
chides  a  fool  for  his  weaknesses,  or  scorns  a  child  for  playing  with 

•  [Val.  Max.,  lib.  v\.  cap.  9.  cxt  1.—      p.  264.1 
Plut  de  adulat  et  amic.  aiscr.,  torn,  yi         <*  [vid.  Eccles.  z.  1.] 
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flies^  and  preferring  the  present  appetite  before  all  the  possibilities 
of  to-morroVs  event:  but  men  wondered  when  they  saw  Socrates 
ride  upon  a  cane;  and  when  Solomon  laid  his  wisdom  at  the  foot 
of  Pharaoh's  daughter^  and  changed  his  gloiy  for  the  interest  of 
wanton  sleep^  he  became  the  discourse  of  heaven  and  earth :  and 
men  think  themselves  abused^  and  their  expectation  cozened,  when 
they  see  a  wise  man  do  the  actions  of  a  fool,  and  a  good  man  seized 
upon  by  the  dishonours  of  a  crime.  But  the  loss  of  his  reputation 
is  the  least  of  his  evil.  It  is  the  greatest  improvidence  in  the  world 
to  let  a  healthful  constitution  be  destroyed  in  the  surfeit  of  one 
night.  For  although  when  a  man,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  a  long 
endeavour,  hath  obtained  the  habit  of  christian  graces,  every  single 
sin  does  not  spoil  the  habit  of  virtue,  because  that  cannot  be  lost 
but  as  it  was  gotten,  that  is,  by  parts  and  succession;  yet  every 
crime  interrupts  the  acceptation  of  the  grace,  and  makes  the  man 
to  enter  into  the  state  oi  enmitv  and  displeasure  with  God.  The 
habit  is  only  lessened  naturally,  out  the  value  of  it  is  whoUy  taken 
away.  Ana  in  this  sense  is  that  of  Josephus',  ri  yhp  M  lUKpoii 
Kol  fuyAXois  ircLpavofulv  la-ohvvafjuiv  iarr  which  St.  James  ^  well 
renders,  "  He  that  keeps  the  whole  law,  and  offends  in  one  point, 
is  guilty  of  all;''  that  is,  if  he  prevaricates  in  any  commandment 
the  transgression  of  which  by  the  law  was  capital,  he  shall  as  cer« 
tainly  die  as  if  he  broke  the  whole  law.  Ana  the  same  is  the  case 
of  those  single  actions  which  the  school  calls  deadly  sins,  that  is, 
actions  of  choice  in  any  sin  that  hath  a  name,  and  makes  a  kind, 
and  hath  a  distinct  matter.  And  sins  once  pardoned  return  again 
to  all  the  purposes  of  mischief,  if  we  by  a  new  sin  forfeit  God's 
former  loving-kindness.  ''When  the  righteous  man  tumeth  from 
his  righteousness  and  committeth  iniquity,  all  his  righteousness  that 
he  hath  done  shall  not  be  remembered ;  m  the  trespass  that  he  hath 
trespassed  and  in  the  sin  that  he  hath  sinned,  m  them  shall  he 
die«."  Now  then  consider  how  great  a  fool  he  is  who,  when  he 
hath  with  much  labour  and  by  suffering  violence  contradicted  his 
first  desires ;  when  his  spirit  hath  been  in  agony  and  care,  and  with 
much  uneasiness  hath  denied  to  please  the  lower  man ;  when  with 
many  prayers  and  groans,  and  innumerable  sighs,  and  strong  ciyings 
to  God,  with  sharp  sufferances  and  a  long  severity,  he  hath  obtained 
of  God  to  begin  nis  pardon  and  restitution,  and  that  he  is  in  some 
hopes  to  return  to  God's  favour,  and  that  he  shall  become  an  heir 
of  heaven;  when  some  of  his  amazing  fears  and  distracting  cares 
begin  to  be  taken  off;  when  he  begins  to  think  that  now  it  is  not 
certain  he  shall  perish  in  a  sad  eternity,  but  he  hopes  to  be  saved, 
and  he  considers  how  excellent  a  condition  that  is ;  he  hopes  when 
he  dies  to  go  to  God,  and  that  he  shall  never  enter  into  the  posses* 
sion  of  devils ;  and  this  state,  which  is  but  the  twilight  of  a  glorious 

>  [De  MacciOi.  ctp.  y.  p.  1397.1  f  [Chap,  il  10.1 

»  [Eiek.  xviii.  24.]  ^ 
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felicity^  he  hath  obtained  with  great  labour,  and  mnch  care^  and 
infinite  danger :  that  this  man  should  throw  all  this  structure  down^ 
and  then  when  he  is  ready  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  labours,  by  one 
indiscreet  action  to  set  fire  upon  nis  com  fields,  and  destroy  all  his 
dearly  earned  hopes  for  the  madness  and  loose  wanderings  of  an  hour : 
this  man  is  an  indiscreet  gamester,  who  doubles  his  stake  as  he 
thrives,  and  at  one  throw  is  dispossessed  of  all  the  prosperities  of  a 
lucky  hand. 

They  that  are  poor,  as  Plutarch*  observes,  are  careless  of  little 
things ;  because  by  saving  them  they  think  no  great  moments  can 
accrue  to  their  estates ;  and  they,  despairing  to  be  rich,  think  such 
frugaUty  impertinent :  but  thev  that  feel  their  banks  swell,  and  are 
within  the  possibilities  of  wealth,  think  it  useful  if  thev  reserve  the 
smaller  minutes  of  expense,  knowing  that  every  thing  will  add  to  their 
heap.  But  then,  after  long  sparing,  in  one  night  to  throw  away  the 
wealth  of  a  long  purchase,  is  an  imprudence  becoming  none  but  such 
persons  who  are  to  be  kept  under  tutors  and  guardians,  and  such  as 
are  to  be  chastised  by  tneir  servants,  and  to  be  punished  by  them 
whom  they  clothe  and  feed. 


Aiaxp6v  roi  trip6y  re  fUytuf,  tctytdv  re  vUvBcu  <>. 

These  men  sow  much  and  gather  little,  stay  long  and  return  empty ; 
and  after  a  long  voyage  they  are  dashed  in  pieces  when  their  vessels 
are  laden  with  the  spoils  of  provinces.  Every  deadly  sin  destroys  the 
rewards  of  a  seven-years'  piety.  I  add  to  this,  that  God  is  more  im- 
patient at  a  sin  committed  by  His  servants  than  at  many  by  persons 
that  are  His  enemies ;  and  an  uncivil  answer  from  a  son  to  a  father, 
from  an  obUged  person  to  a  benefactor,  is  a  greater  undecency  than  if 
an  enemy  should  storm  his  house  or  revile  him  to  his  head.  Augustas 
Ceesar  ta^ed  all  the  world,  and  Ood  took  no  pubUc  notices  of  it ;  but 
when  David  taxed  and  numbered  a  petty  province,  it  was  not  to  be 
expiated  without  a  plague ;  because  sucn  persons,  besides  the  direct 
sin,  add  the  circumstance  of  ingratitude  to  Ood,  who  hath  redeemed 
them  from  their  vain  conversation,  and  from  death,  and  from  hell, 
and  consigned  them  to  the  inheritance  of  sons,  and  given  them  His 
grace  and  His  spirit,  and  many  periods  of  comfort,  and  a  certain 
nope,  and  visible  earnests  of  immortality.  Nothing  is  baser  than 
that  such  a  person,  against  his  reason,  against  his  mterest,  against 
his  Ood,  against  so  many  obligations,  against  his  custom,  against  his 
veiy  habits  and  acquired  incUnations,  should  do  an  action 

Quam  nisi  teductis  nequeas  committere  divis^; 

which  a  man  must  for  ever  be  ashamed  of,  and,  Uke  Adam,  must  run 
from  Ood  himself  to  do  it,  and  depart  from  the  state  in  which  he  had 
placed  all  his  hopes,  and  to  which  he  had  designed  all  his  labours. 

•  [De  prefect  Tirtut  sent,  torn,  rl         »•  [Horn.  II.  gf,  297.] 
p.  318.]  •  [Pcrs.  sat.  ii.  lin.  4.] 
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The  consideration  is  effective  enough,  if  we  sum  up  the  particulars ; 
for  he  that  hath  lived  well  and  then  falls  into  a  deliberate  sin,  is 
infinitely  dishonoured,  is  most  imprudent,  most  unsafe,  and  most 
unthankful. 

2.)  Let  persons  tempted  to  the  single  instances  of  sin  in  the  midst 
of  a  laudable  life  be  very  careful  that  they  suffer  not  themselves  to  be 
drawn  aside  by  the  eminency  of  great  examples.  For  some  think 
drunkenness  hath  a  little  honesty  derived  unto  it  by  the  example  of 
Noah ;  and  adultery  is  not  so  scandalous  and  intolerably  dishonour- 
able  since  Bathsheba  bathed  and  David  was  defiled ;  and  men  think 
a  flight  is  no  cowardice  if  a  general  turns  his  head  and  runs ; 

Pompeio  fagiente  tixnent' ; 

well  might  all  the  gowned  Romans  '  fear  when  Pompey  fled.'  And 
who  is  there  that  can  hope  to  be  more  righteous  than  David,  or 
stronger  than  Samson,  or  have  less  hypocrisy  than  St.  Peter,  or  be 
more  temperate  than  Noah?  These  great  examples  bear  men  of  weak 
discourses  and  weaker  resolutions  from  the  severity  of  virtues.  But 
as  Diagoras%  to  them  that  shewed  to  him  the  votive  garments  of 
those  that  had  escaped  shipwreck  upon  their  prayers  and  vows  to 
Neptune,  answered  that  they  kept  no  account  of  those  that  prayed 
and  vowed  and  yet  were  drowned :  so  do  these  men  keep  catalogues 
of  those  few  persons  who  broke  the  thread  of  a  fair  li^  in  sunder 
with  the  violence  of  a  great  crime,  and  by  the  grace  of  God  recovered, 
and  repented,  and  lived ;  but  they  consider  not  concerning  those  in- 
finite numbers  of  men  who  died  in  their  first  fit  of  sickness,  who  after 
a  fair  voyage  have  thrown  themselves  over-board,  and  perished  in  a 
sudden  wildness.  One  said  well'.  Si  quid  Socrates  aut  Aristippus 
contra  morem  et  consuetudinemfecerunt,  idem  sibi  ne  arbitretur  quia 
licere,  magnis  enim  illi  et  divinis  bonis  ha/nc  licentiam  assequebantur; 
'  if  Socrates  did  any  unusual  thing,  it  is  not  for  thee  who  art  of  an 
ordinary  virtue  to  assume  the  same  licence,  for  he  by  a  divine  and 
excellent  life  hath  obtained  leave'  or  pardon  respectively  for  what 
thou  must  never  hope  for,  till  thou  hast  arrived  to  the  same  glories. 
First  be  as  devout  as  David,  as  good  a  Christian  as  St.  Peter,  and 
then  thou  wilt  not  dare,  with  design,  to  act  that  which  they  fell  into 
by  surprise ;  and  if  thou  dost  fall  as  they  did,  by  that  time  thou  hast 
also  repented  like  them,  it  may  be  said  concerning  thee,  that  thou 
didst  fall  and  break  thy  bones,  but  Ood  did  heal  thee  and  pardon 
thee.  Hemember  that  all  the  damned  souls  shall  bear  an  eternity  of 
torments  for  the  pleasures  of  a  short  sinfcdness;  but  for  a  single 
transient  action  to  die  for  ever,  is  an  intolerable  exchange,  and  the 
effect  of  so  great  a  folly,  that  whosoever  falls  into  and  then  con« 
siders  it,  it  will  make  him  mad  and  distracted  for  ever. 

3.)  Remember  that  since  no  man  can  please  God,  or  be  partaker 

*  [Lucan  i.  522,]  cap.  2.  torn.  ii.  p.  41.] 

•  [Diog.  Lacrt  in  Tit  Diog.,  Ub.  vl         '  [vid.  Cic.  off.  i.  41.] 
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of  an^  promises^  or  reap  the  reward  of  any  actions  in  the  returns  of 
etermtj^  unless  he  performs  to  Qoi  an  entire  duty,  according  to  the 
capacities  of  a  man  so  taught,  and  so  tempted,  and  so  assisted;  such 
a  person  must  be  curious  that  he  be  not  cozened  with  the  duties  and 
performances  of  any  one  relation.  1.  Some  there  are  that  think  all 
our  religion  consists  in  prayers  an4  public  or  private  offices  of  devo- 
tion, and  not  in  moral  actions,  or  entercourses  of  justice  and  temper* 
ance,  of  kindness  and  friendships,  of  sincerity  and  liberality,  of  cha^iy 
and  humility,  of  repentance  and  obedience.  Indeed  no  humour  is  so 
easy  to  be  counterfeited  as  devotion ;  and  yet  no  hypocrisy  is  more 
common  among  men,  nor  any  so  useless  as  to  God :  for  it  being  an 
address  to  Him  alone,  who  knows  the  heart  and  all  the  secret  pur- 
poses, it  can  do  no  service  in  order  to  heaven  so  long  as  it  is  without 
the  power  of  godliness,  and  the  energy  and  vivacity  of  a  holy  life. 
God  will  not  sufler  us  to  commute  a  auty,  because  all  is  His  due; 
and  religion  shall  not  pay  for  the  want  of  temperance.  If  the  devoutest 
hermit  be  proud ;  or  he  that '  fasts  tluice  in  the  week,'  be  uncharit- 
able once ;  or  he  that  gives  much  to  the  poor,  gives  also  too  much 
Uberty  to  himself;  he  hath  planted  a  fair  garden,  and  invited  a  wild 
boar  to  refresh  himself  under  the  shade  of  the  firuit-trees ;  and  his 
^est,  being  something  rude,  hath  disordered  his  paradise,  and  made 
it  become  a  wilderness.  2.  Others  there  are,  that  judge  themselves 
by  the  censures  that  kings  and  princes  give  concerning  them,  or  as 
they  are  spoken  of  by  their  betters;  and  so  make  false  judgments 
concerning  their  conoition.  For  our  betters,  to  whom  we  shew  our 
best  parts,  to  whom  we  speak  with  caution  and  consider  what  we 
represent,  they  see  our  arts  and  our  dressings,  but  nothing  of  our 
nature  and  deformities:  trust  not  their  censures  concerning  thee; 
but  to  thy  own  opinion  of  thyself  s,  whom  thou  knowest  in  thy  retire- 
ments, and  natural  peevishness,  and  unhandsome  incUnations,  and 
secret  baseness.  3.  Some  men  have  been  admired  abroad,  in  whom 
the  wife  and  the  servant  never  saw  any  thing  excellent ;  a  rare  judge 
and  a  good  commonwealth's  man  in  the  streets  and  public  meetings, 
and  a  just  man  to  his  neighbour,  and  charitable  to  the  poor;  for  in 
all  these  places  the  man  is  observed,  and  kept  in  awe  by  the  sun,  by 
light,  and  by  voices :  but  this  man  is  a  tyrant  at  home,  an  unkind 
husband,  an  ill  father,  an  imperious  master.  And  such  men  are  like 
'prophets  in  their  own  countries^',  not  honoured  at  home;  and  can 
never  be  honoured  by  God,  who  will  not  endure  that  many  virtues 
should  excuse  a  few  vices,  or  that  any  of  His  servants  shall  take  pen- 
sions of  the  devil,  and  in  the  profession  of  His  service  do  His  enemy 
single  advantages. 

4.)  He  that  hath  passed  many  stages  of  a  good  life,  to  prevent 
his  being  tempted  to  a  single  sin  must  be  very  careful  that  he  never 
entertain  his  spirit  with  the  remembrances  of  his  past  sin,  nor  amuse 

f  [«-  Yereor  ne  cui  de  te  plus  quam  tibi  credas. — Hor.  ep.  L  16,  lin.  19.] 

*  [Mattxiu.  57.] 
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it  with  the  fantastic  apprehensions  of  the  present.  When  the  Israel- 
ites fancied  the  sapidness  and  relish  of  the  flesh-pots,  they  longed 
to  taste  and  to  retom. 

So  when  a  Libyan  tiger',  drawn  from  his  wilder  foragings,  is  shut 
up,  and  taught  to  eat  civil  meat,  and  suffer  the  authority  of  a  man, 
he  sits  down  tamely  in  his  prison,  and  pays  to  his  keeper  fear  and 
reverence  for  his  meat :  but  if  he  chance  to  come  agam  and  taste 
-a  draught  of  warm  blood,  he  presently  leaps  into  his  natural  cruelty : 

Admonitsque  tument  gutUto  tuigiiine  fauces  i 
Ferret,  et  a  trepido  rix  abetinet  ira  magistro  * ; 

he  scarce  abstains  from  eating  those  hands  that  brought  him  dis- 
ciphne  and  food.  So  is  the  nature  of  a  man  made  tame  and  gentle 
by  the  grace  of  Ood,  and  reduced  to  reason,  and  kept  in  awe  by 
religion  and  laws,  and  by  an  awful  virtue  is  taught  to  forget  those 
alluring  and  sottish  relishes  of  sin :  but  if  he  diverts  from  nis  path, 
and  snatches  handfuls  from  the  wanton  vineyards,  and  remembers 
the  lasciviousness  of  his  unwholesome  food  that  pleased  his  childish 

SJate;  then  he  grows  sick  again,  and  hungry  after  unwholesome 
et,  and  longs  for  the  apples  of  Sodom *^.  A  man  must  walk  through 
the  world  without  eyes  or  ears,  fancy  or  appetite,  but  such  as  are 
created  and  sanctified  by  the  grace  of  Goa ;  and  being  once  made 
a  new  man,  he  must  serve  all  the  needs  of  nature  by  the  appetites 
and  faculties  of  grace ;  nature  must  be  wholly  a  servant :  and  we 
must  so  look  towards  the  deliciousness  of  our  religion  and  the 
ravishments  of  heaven,  that  our  memory  must  be  for  ever  useless  to 

I  Sic  ubi  desneUe  syWis  in  carcere  clauso 
Mantuerere  ferae,  et  Tultui  posaere  minaces, 
Atque  hominem  didicere  pad ;  si  torrida  parms 
Venit  in  ora  cmor,  redeunt  rabietqne  furorqne. — Lncan.  [ir.  287,  41.] 

^  [For  the  origin  of  this  expression^  md  ry  &7r«ri  irap4xowrai  wokkks  ria 

see  Tac.  hist.  v.  7  ;  Tert.  spol.,  cap.  x1. ;  iKwl^ca'  tt  8i  Xi}^cicy  clf  x*<P^>  SmmAo- 

or  the  following  from  S.  Chrysostom  ;—•  vBtiacu  Koffwhw  n^y  o6d^ra,  K6wtw  ^h  Ktd 

'£rt9^if<rcr  olv  6fi&y  ru  rn  IlaAaurrtyp  ri^tpay  iroAXV  ^tutp^uffu^  inarotcttfUtnfitf 

9or4 1   iyttyt    olfAot,     ri   ow ;   napruoffi'  tviov,   rwtubrri   icol  ^  7^  icwrar  icfty  Xt- 

vari  fiot  ifitTs  ol  rohs  rSwous  impoKms  Boy  ttpips,  rrrt^>p90n4row  ^^frfio'tu,  ical  rl 

9fh$  rohs  ob  ytrofi4yovs  iKtt  *AaitdXMyos  X^«  KiBov  irai  ^vKa  teal  fH^t  2hrou  7f  iral 

7J^  ipm  mUL  Ti.^rit  9U  c^h  rov  *lop9dyou  &^,  itai  rk  ttdeera  furiax*  '>^'  eufi^opSu ; 

worofwv  rh  r4\os,  iffrl  X'W  ^oWii  ris  KoBdwtp  yhp  tr^/utros  iftvpfiv$4irros  icol 

ffol  tlhpopos'  fiakXoy  Bh  l^y  wvv  yhp  oIk  KaraucavOivroi,  rh  iikv  vj^fta  fi4yti,  icol  6 

(hrriy  afhni  9ii   olv  its  wapdituros    ^y*  riwos  iy  rf  rev  wvphs  lh|wi,  iroi  6yK0M  itai 

fZBc  ydp,  pj^i,  Airr  vwray  riiy  wtpixo^pop  ^  iim^ayuit  4l  9h  B^yofus  tkmirt'  otrm  8^ 

Tov  *lofiayovt  icol  i{r  vvnioyjyuif  its  wap^  ixu  y^y  tortv  tBuy,   dXA*  oM^y  fx<^^ 

Bfuros  roil   8cou.    adrTi  8^  oty  4l  oVrms  9q»  t^s,  h30^  itianvk  ri^pay'  B4y9pa  koX 

eMoA^f,  Ko)  wphs  rdffas  rks  x^pas  ofuX-  Kopwobst  &XA'  Mhy  fx**'^'^  Z4yBpuy  ohBib 

Xmfi4yii,  ^  ^^Bdyovca  if  c^Wf  rhy  iriipd-  Kopw&y  i4pa  itcd  fUmp,  iiXK*  obi^y  k4pos 

Zturoy  TOV  8cov,  rcurdr  rAy  ipHt^Lwy  ipti'  obih  SSoros*  acal  yd^  irai  rovra  Trr4^pmrau 

iun4pa  iarl  yvy'  iced  c<myicc  fUy  B4yBpaf  In  1  Thess.  ir.  horn.  viiL  §  3.  torn,  xl  p. 

jKcd   Kopirhy  tx*^'  ^  '^  Kopwhs  rris  rod  481. — See  also  Cjprian.  (ed.  foL  Gener. 

ecoS  6pyri$  itrriy  bw6fiyrifia.     irHiKoot  1598.  inter  spuria,  num.  xx.)      Sodom. 

fti^y  yiip  p6ai,  iced  t^  l6\oy  \iym  md  6  lin.  126 :  and  compart  MUton,  Par.  lost* 

Kupwhst  Xofirpity  r^y  hri^dytiay  txtvctUf  z.  562  sqq.] 
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the  affairs  and  perceptions  of  sin.  We  cannot  stand,  we  cannot  live^ 
unless  we  be  curious  and  watchful  in  this  particular.  * 

By  these  and  all  other  arts  of  the  Spirit  if  we  stand  apon  our 
guard,  never  indulging  to  ourselves  one  sin  because  it  is  but  one, 
as  knowing  that  one  sin  brought  in  death  upon  all  the  world,  and 
one  sin  brought  slavery  upon  the  posterity  of  Cham ;  and  alwajs 
fearing  lest  death  surpnse  us  in  that  one  sin ;  we  shall  by  the  grace 
of  God  either  not  need,  or  else  easily  perceive  the  effects  and  bless- 
ings of  that  compassion  which  God  reserves  in  the  secrets  of  His 
mercy  for  such  persons  whom  His  grace  hath  ordained  and  disposed 
with  excellent  dispositions  unto  life  eternal. 

These  are  the  sorts  of  men  which  are  to  be  used  with  compassioDi 
concerning  whom  we  are  to  make  a  difference;  ''making  a  differ- 
ence,'' so  says  the  text.  And  it  is  of  high  concernment  that  we 
should  do  so,  that  we  may  relieve  the  in&mities  of  the  men,  and 
relieve  their  sicknesses,  ana  transcribe  the  copy  of  the  Divine  mercy, 
who  loves  not  to  '*  quench  the  smoking  flax  nor  break  the  bruised 
reed"*.''  For  although  all  sins  are  a^nst  God's  commandments 
directly  or  by  certain  consequents,  by  June  or  by  analogy ;  yet  th^ 
are  not  all  of  the  same  tincture  and  mortahty. 

Nee  nncet  ratio  hoe,  Untondem  ut  peecet  idemqae 

Qm  teneros  caules  alieni  fregerit  horti, 

£t  qui  nocturnut  sacra  dinun  legerit  ^  ;  — — 

'he  that  robs  a  garden  of  coleworts  and  carries  away  an  armful 
of  spinage,  does  not  deserve  hell  as  he  that  steals  the  chalice  from 
the  church,  or  betrays  a  prince  /  and  therefore  men  are  distinguished 
accordingly. 

Est  inter  Tanaim  quiddam  socemmque  YiseUi ». 

The  poet  that  Sejanus®  condemned  for  dishonouring  the  memory 
of  Agamemnon  was  not  an  equal  criminal  with  Catiline  or  Gracchus : 
and  Simon  Magus  and  the  Nicolaitans  committed  crimes  which 
God  hated  more  than  the  complying  of  St.  Barnabas  or  the  dissimu- 
lation of  St.  Peter ;  and  therefore  God  does  treat  these  persons 
severally.  Some  of  these  are  restrained  with  a  fit  of  sickness,  some 
with  a  great  loss,  and  in  these  there  are  degrees ;  and  some  arrive  at 
death.  And  in  this  manner  Gt)d  scourged  the  Corinthians  for  their 
irreverent  and  disorderly  receiving  the  holy  sacrament.  For  al- 
though even  the  least  of  the  sins  that  I  have  discoursed  of  will 
lead  to  death  eternal  if  their  course  be  not  interrupted  and  the 
disorder  chastised;  yet  because  we  do  not  stop  their  progress  in- 
stantly, God  many  times  does,  and  visits  us  with  proportionable 
judgments;  and  so  not  only  checks  the  rivulet  from  swelling  into 
rivers  and  a  vastness,  but  plainly  tells  us,  that  although   smaller 

-  [Is.  zlii  8.]  "  [Hor.  lat  i.  8.  Un.  115,  et  1.  lin.  105.] 

•  [Suet  in  Tiber.,  cap.  Ixi.] 
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crimes  shall  not  be  punished  with  equal  severity  as  the  greatest, 
yet  even  in  hell  there  are  eternal  rods  as  well  as  eternal  scorpions ; 
and  the  smallest  crime  that  we  act  with  an  infant  malice  and  manly 
deliberation^  shall  be  revenged  with  the  lesser  strokes  of  wrath, 
but  yet  with  the  infliction  of  a  sad  eternity.  But  then  that  we 
also  should  make  a  difference,  is  a  precept  concerning  church  dis- 
dph'ne,  and  therefore  not  here  proper  to  be  considered  but  only 
as  it  may  concern  our  own  particulars  in  the  actions  of  repentance, 
and  our  brethren  in  fraternal  correction. 


Adnt 


Regula,  peccadi  qus  pcenu  irroget  equM, 
Ne  scutica  dignum  horribili  sectere  flageUoP. 

Let  US  be  sure  that  we  neglect  no  sin,  but  repent  for  every  one, 
and  judge  ourselves  for  eveiy  one,  according  to  the  proportion  of  the 
xnalice,  or  the  scandal,  or  the  danger.  And  although  in  this  there 
is  no  fear  that  we  would  be  excessive :  yet  when  we  are  to  reprove 
a  brother  we  are  sharp  enough,  and  either  by  pride  or  by  animosity, 
by  the  itch  of  government  or  the  indignation  of  an  angry  mind,  we 
run  beyond  the  gentleness  of  a  christian  monitor.  We  must  re- 
member that  by  Christ's  law  some  are  to  be  admonished  privately, 
some  to  be  shamed  and  corrected  publicly ;  and,  beyond  these  there 
is  an  abscission,  or  a  cutting  off  from  the  communion  of  faithful 
people,  a  *  delivering  over  to  Satan^.'  And  to  this  purpose  is  that 
old  reading  of  the  words  of  my  text  which  is  still  in  some  copies, 
KoL  TfAs  i^v  i\iyx€T€  hicucpivofUvovs,  'reprove  them  sharply  when 
they  are  convinced,'  or  'separate  by  sentence.*  But  because  this 
also  is  a  design  of  mercy  acted  with  an  instance  of  discipline,  it  is  a 
punishment  of  the  flesh  that  the  soul  mav  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the 
Lord,  it  means  the  same  with  the  usual  reading  and  with  the  last 
words  of  the  text,  and  teaches  us  our  usage  towards  the  worst  of 
recoverable  sinners. 

U.  ''  Others  save  with  fear,  pulling  them  out  of  the  fire.'*  Some 
eins  there  are  which  in  their  own  nature  are  damnable,  and  some 
are  such  as  will  certainly  bring  a  man  to  damnation :  the  first  are 
curable,  but  with  much  danger;  the  second  are  desperate  and  irre- 
coverable. When  a  man  is  violently  tempted,  and  allured  with  an 
object  that  is  proportionable  and  pleasant  to  his  vi^rous  appetite, 
and  his  unabated,  unmortified  nature,  this  man  falls  mto  deatn;  but 
yet  we  pity  him,  as  we  pitv  a  thief  that  robs  for  his  necessity :  this 
man  did  not  tempt  himself,  but  his  spirit  suffers  violence,  and  his 
reason  is  invaded,  and  his  infirmities  are  mighty  and  his  aids  not 
yet  prevailing.  But  when  this  single  temptation  hath  prevailed  for 
a  single  instance,  and  leaves  a  relish  upon  the  nalate,  and  this  pro- 
duces another,  and  that  also  is  fruitful,  and  swells  into  a  family  and 
kindred  of  sin,  that  is,  it  grows  first  into  approbation,  then  to  a  dear 

f  [Hor.  sat  I  S.  lin.  117.]  '  [1  Tim.  i  20.] 
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assent^  and  an  untroubled  conscience,  thence  into  frequency,  from 
thence  unto  a  custom,  and  easiness,  and  a  habit;  this  man  is  frdlea 
into  the  fire.  There  are  also  some  single  acts  of  so  great  a  malice 
that  they  must  suppose  a  man  habitually  sinful  before  he  could  arrive 
at  that  height  of  wickedness.  No  man  begins  his  sinful  course  with 
killing  of  his  father  or  his  prince ;  and  Simon  Magus  had  preamr 
bulatory  impieties,  he  was  covetous  and  ambitious  long  before  ha 
offered  to  buy  the  holy  Ghost. 

Nemo  repente  fait  turpitsimus^ ;  — — 

and  although  such  actions  may  have  in  them  the  malice  and  the 
mischief,  the  disorder  and  the  wrong,  the  principle  and  the  perma- 
nent effect  of  a  habit  and  a  long  course  of  sin ;  yet  because  they 
never,  or  very  seldom,  go  alone,  but  after  the  predisposition  of  other 
huishering'  crimes,  we  shall  not  amiss  comprise  l^em  under  the  name 
of  habitual  sins :  for  such  they  are,  either  formally  or  equivalently. 
And  if  any  man  hath  fallen  into  a  sinfid  habit,  into  a  course  and 
order  of  sinning,  his  case  is  little  lesser'  than  desperate;  but  that  little 
hope  that  is  remanent,  hath  its  degree  according  to  the  infancy  or 
the  growth  of  the  habit. 

1.  For  all  sins  less  than  habitual,  it  is  certain  a  pardon  is  ready 
to  penitent  persons ;  that  is,  to  all  that  sin  in  ignorance  or  in  in- 
firmity, by  surprise  or  inadvertency,  in  smaller  instances  or  infrequent 
returns,  with  involuntary  actions  or  imperfect  resolutions.  'Eicrcf- 
rare*  rhs  x€lpas  vjxQv  irphs  rbv  itairroKpiropa  0€iv,  Uerc^orrct 
avrhv  XK€<iov  yeviadai,  ct  n  &kovt€s  ^/xclprere,  said  Clemens "  in  his 
epistle,  *  Lift  up  your  hands  to  almighty  God,  and  pray  Him  to  be 
merciful  to  you  m  all  things  when  you  sin  unwillingly,'  that  is,  in 
which  you  sin  with  an  imperfect  choice.  For  no  man  sins  against 
his  will  directly,  but  when  his  understanding  is  abused  by  an 
inevitable  or  an  intolerable  weakness;  or  wills  foUow  their  blind 
guide,  and  are  not  the  perfect  mistresses  of  their  own  actions,  and 
therefore  leave  a  way  and  easiness  to  repent  and  be  ashamed  of  them, 
and  therefore  a  possibility  and  readiness  for  pardon.  And  these  are 
the  sins  that  we  are  taught  to  pray  to  God  that  He  would  pardon  a9 
He  gives  us  our  bread,  that  is,  every  day.  For  ''in  many  things  we 
offend  all,''  said  St.  James  ▼;  that  is,  in  many  smaller  matters,  in 
matters  of  surprise  or  inevitable  infirmity.  And  therefore  Posi- 
donius'  said  that  St.  Austin  was  used  to  say,  that  ''  he  would  not 
have  even  good  and  holy  priests  go  from  this  world  without  the 
susception  of  equal  and  worthy  penances :"  and  the  most  innocent 
life  in  our  account  is  not  a  competent  instrument  of  a  peremptory 
confidence  and  of  justing  ourselves.  "  I  am  guilty  of  nothing, 
said  St.  Paul^ ;  that  is,  of  no  ill  intent,  or  negligence,  in  preaching 

«  [Jut.  ii  83.]  •  [Ad  Cor.  ep.  i  cap.  2.  torn.  i.  p.  148.] 

'  [•ushering'  ed.  1678.]  '  [Chap.  iii.  2.] 

•  I  •  less'  ed.  1678.]  »  [al. '  Possidius,' vit  S.Aug., cap. SI.] 

•  [Al.  ^{€Tf(wTf.]  '  [1  Cor.  W.  4.] 
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the  gospel ;  *'  yet  I  am  not  hereby  justified/'  for  God,  it  may  be, 
knows  many  little  irregularities  and  insinuations  of  sin.  In  this  case 
we  are  to  make  a  difference ;  but  humility,  and  prayer,  and  watchful- 
ness, are  the  direct  instruments  of  the  expiation  of  such  sins. 

2.  But  then  secondly,  whosoever  sins  without  these  abating  cir- 
cumstances, that  is,  in  great  instances,  in  which  a  man's  understand- 
ing cannot  be  cozened,  as  in  drunkenness,  murder,  adultery ;  and  in 
the  frequent  repetitions  of  any  sort  of  sin  whatsoever,  in  which  a 
man's  choice  cannot  be  surprised,  and  in  which  it  is  certain  there  is 
a  love  of  the  sin  and  a  delight  in  it,  and  a  power  over  a  man's  reso- 
lutions ;  in  these  cases  it  is  a  miracdous  grace  and  an  extraordinary 
change  that  must  turn  the  current  and  the  stream  of  the  iniquity ; 
and  when  it  is  begun,  the  pardon  is  more  uncertain,  and  the  repent- 
ance more  difficult,  and  the  eflect  much  abated,  and  the  man  must 
be  made  miserable  that  he  may  not  be  accursed  for  ever. 

1.)  I  say  his  pardon  is  uncertain;  because  there  are  some  sins 
which  are  unpardonable  (as  I  shall  shew),  and  they  are  not  all 
named  in  particular ;  and  the  degrees  of  malice  being  uncertain,  the 
salvationofthat  manisto  be  wrought  with  infinite  fear  and  trembling. 
It  was  the  case  with  Simon  Magus' ;  *'  Bepent,  and  ask  pardon  for 
thy  sin,  if  peradventure  the  thought  of  thy  heart  Vnay  be  forgiven 
thee."  "  If  peradventure ;"  it  was  a  new  crime,  and  concerning  its 
possibility  of  pardon  no  revelation  had  been  made,  and  by  analogy  to 
other  crimes  it  was  very  Uke  an  unpardonable  sin :  for  it  was  '  a 
thinking  a  thought'  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  that  was  next  to 
'  speaking  a  word'  against  Him.  Cain's  sin  was  of  the  same  nature : 
''It  is  greater  than  it  can  be  forgiven*  :"  his  passion  and  his  fear  was 
too  severe  and  decretory ;  it  was  pardonable,  but  truly  we  never  find 
that  God  did  pardon  it. 

2.)  But  besides  this,  it  is  uncertain  in  the  pardon,  because  it  may 
be  the  time  of  pardon  is  past ;  and  though  God  hath  pardoned  to 
other  people  the  same  sins,  and  to  thee  too  sometimes  before,  yet  it 
may  be  He  will  not  now  :  He  hath  not  promised  pardon  so  often  as 
we  sin,  and  in  all  the  returns  of  impudence,  apostasy,  and  ingratitude; 
and  it  may  be,  '  thy  day  is  past,'  as  was  Jerusalem's  in  the  day  that 
they  crucified  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

3.)  Pardon  of  such  habitual  sins  is  uncertain,  because  life  is  uncer- 
tain, and  such  sins  require  much  time  for  their  abolition  and  expiation : 
and  therefore  although  these  sins  are  not  necessario  mortifeta,  that 
is,  unpardonable ;  yet  by  consequence  they  become  deadly,  because 
our  liie  may  be  cut  off  before  we  have  finished  or  performed  those 
necessary  parts  of  repentance  which  are  the  severe  and  yet  the  only 
condition  of  getting  pardon.  So  that  you  may  perceive  that  not  only 
every  great  single  crime,  but  the  habit  of  any  sm,  is  dangerous  :  and 
therefore  these  persons  are  to  be  'snatched  from  the  fire'  if  you 

•  [Acts  viii.  22.]  •  [Gen.  it.  18  marg.] 
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mean  to  rescue  them ;  ^i'  rod  trvphs  iLpviCovre^,  if  you  stay  a  day  it 
may  be  you  stay  too  long. 

4.)  To  whien  I  add  tnis  fourth  consideration,  that  every  delaj  of 
return  is^  in  the  case  of  habitual  sins^  an  approach  to  desperation; 
because  the  nature  of  habits  is  like  that  of  crocodiles,  they  grow  as 
long  as  they  live;  and  if  they  come  to  obstinacy  or  confirmation^ 
they  are  in  hell  aJready,  and  can  never  return  back*  For  so  the 
Pannonian  bears^  when  they  have  clasped  a  dart  in  the  r^on  of 
their  liver^  wheel  themselves  upon  the  wound,  and  with  anger  and 
malicious  revenge  strike  the  deadly  barb  deeper,  and  cannot  be  quit 
from  that  fatal  steel,  but  in  flying  bear  along  that  which  themselves 
make  the  instrument  of  a  more  hasty  death  :  so  is  every  vicious  per* 
son  struck  with  a  deadly  wound,  ana  his  own  hands  force  it  into  the 
entertainments  of  the  heart;  and  because  it  is  painful  to  draw  it 
forth  by  a  shan)  and  salutary  repentance,  he  still  rolls  and  turns  upon 
his  wound,  and  carries  his  death  in  his  bowels,  where  it  first  entaied 
by  choice,  and  then  dwelt  by  love,  and  at  last  shall  finish  the  tragedy 
by  divine  judgments  and  an  unalterable  decree. 

But  as  the  pardon  of  these  sins  is  uncertain,  so  the  conditions  of 
restitution  are  hard  even  to  them  who  shall  be  pardoned :  their  par- 
don, and  themselves  too,  must  be  fetched  from  the  fire;  water  will 
not  do  it ;  tears  and  ineffective  sorrow  cannot  take  off  a  habit  or  a 
great  crime. 

Ah  nimium  facUes,  qui  iristia  criraina  caedis 
Fluminea  tolli  posae  putetis  aqaa<  I 

Bion^  seeing  a  prince  weep  and  tearing  his  hair  for  sorrow,  asked 
if  baldness  would  cure  his  grief?  Sucn  pompous  sorrows  may  be 
good  indices,  but  no  perfect  instruments  of  restitution.  St.  James® 
plainly  declares  the  possibiUties  of  pardon  to  great  sins,  in  the  cases 
of  contention,  adultery,  lust,  and  envy,  which  are  the  four  great  in- 
decencies that  are  most  contrary  to  Christianity :  and  in  the  fifth 
chapter',  he  implies  also  a  possibility  of  pardon  to  an  habitual  sinner, 
whom  he  calls  rhv  TTkcanjOivra  iiirh  ttjs  6bov  ttjs  iXriOeCa^,  '  one  that 
errs  from  the  truth,'  that  is,  from  the  life  of  a  Christian,  the  life  of 
the  Spirit  of  truth :  and  he  adds,  that  such  a  person  may  be  reduced, 
and  so  be  pardoned,  though  he  have  sinned  long ;  "  he  that  converts 
such  a  one,  shall  hide  a  multitude  of  sins.''  But  then  the  way  that 
he  appoints  for  the  restitution  of  such  persons,  is  humility  and  humi- 
liation, penances  and  sharp  penitential  sorrows  and  afflictions,  resist- 
ing the  devil,  returning  to  God,  weeping  and  mourning,  confessions 

b  [The  allntion  is  to  a  beautifiil  passage  in  Lucan : — 

Pannonis  haud  aliter  post  ictum  sevior  ursa, 

Cum  jaculum  parva  Libys  amentavit  habena, 

Se  rotat  in  Tulnus :  telumque  irata  reoeptum 

Impetit,  et  secum  fugientem  circuit  hasum. — Phars.  vi  220.] 

•  rOTid.  fast.  ii.  45.]  •  [Chap,  ir.] 

*  [Cic.  Tusc.   qu.,  lib.  iil   cap.   20.         '  [Ver.  ult] 
torn,  it  p.  822.] 
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and  prayers,  as  you  may  read  at  krge  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  chapters  : 
and  there  it  is  that  you  shall  find  it  a  duty  that  such  persons  should 
'  be  afflicted/  and  should  '  confess  to  their  brethren  :'  and  these  are 
harder  conditions  than  God  requires  in  the  former  cases ;  these  are  a 
kind  of  fiery  trial. 

I  have  now  done  with  my  text ;  and  should  add  no  more,  but  that 
the  nature  of  these  sins  is  such  that  they  may  increase  in  their 
weight,  and  duration,  and  malice,  and  then  they  mcrease  in  mischief 
and  fatahty,  and  so  go  beyond  the  text.  Cicero^  said  well.  Ipsa  con- 
suetude assentiendi  perieulosa  esse  videtur  et  lubrica,  'the  very 
custom  of  consenting  in  the  matters  of  civility  is  dangerous  and 
slippery,'  and  will  quickly  engage  us  in  error :  and  then  we  think  we 
are  bound  to  defend  them ;  or  else  we  are  made  flatterers  by  it,  and 
so  become  vicious :  and  we  love  our  own  vices  that  we  are  used  to, 
and  keep  them  till  they  are  incurable,  that  is,  till  we  will  never  repent 
of  them ;  and  some  men  resolve  never  to  repent,  that  is,  they  resolve 
they  will  not  be  saved,  they  tread  under  foot  the  blood  of  the  ever- 
lasting covenant**.  Those  persons  are  in  the  fire  too,  but  they  will 
not  be  pulled  out :  concerning  whom  Ood's  prophets  must  say  as 
once  concerning  Babylon*,  Curavimus  et  non  est  sanata,  dereHnqHa- 
mus  earn,  'we  would  have  healed  them,  but  they  would  not  be 
healed  ;  let  us  leave  them  in  their  sins,  and  they  shall  have  enough 
of  it.'  Only  this  :  those  that  put  themselves  out  of  the  condition  of 
mercy  are  not  to  be  endured  in  christian  societies ;  they  deserve  it 
not,  and  it  is  not  safe  that  they  should  be  sufl'ered. 

But  besides  all  this,  I  shall  name  one  thing  more  unto  you ;  for 

nunquam  adeo  foedit  adeoque  pudendis 

Utimur  exemplis,  ut  non  pejora  supersint''. 

There  are  some  single  actions  of  sin  of  so  great  a  malice  that  in 
their  own  nature  they  are  beyond  the  limit  of  gospel  pardon  3  they 
are  not  such  things  for  the  pardon  of  which  God  entered  into  cove- 
nant, because  they  are  such  sins  which  put  a  man  into  perfect  indis- 
positions and  incapacities  of  entering  into  or  being  in  the  covenant. 
In  the  first  ages  of  the  world  atheism  was  of  that  nature,  it  was 
against  their  whole  religion ;  and  the  ^in  is  worse  now,  against  the 
whole  religion  still,  and  against  a  brighter  light.  In  the  ages  after 
the  flood,  idolatry  was  also  just  such  another :  for  as  God  was  known 
first  only  as  the  Creator,  then  He  began  to  manifest  Himself  in 
special  contracts  with  men,  and  He  quickly  was  declared  the  God  of 
Israel ;  and  idolatry  perfectly  destroyed  all  that  religion,  and  there- 
fore was  never  pardoned  entirely,  but  God  did  visit  it  upon  them 
that  sinned;  and  when  He  pardoned  it  in  some  degrees,  yet  He 

»  Acad,  qu.,  lib.  iv.  [i.  c.  Lucullus,  ed.         *  [Jer.  IL  9.] 
Olivet,  cip.  21.  torn,  il  p.  SO.]  *  [Jut.  Till  185.] 

^  [Vid.  Heb.  X.  29.] 
IV.  N  n 
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also  punished  it  in  some :  and  yet  rebellion  against  the  supreme 

Sower  of  Moses  and  Aaron  was  worse ;  for  that  also  was  a  perfect 
estniction  of  the  whole  religion,  because  it  refused  to  submit  to 
those  hands  upon  which  God  had  placed  all  the  religion  and  all  the 
government.  And  now  if  we  would  know  in  the  gospel  what  an- 
swers these  precedent  sins;  I  answer,  first,  the  same  sins  acted  by 
a  resolute  hand  and  heart  are  worse  now  than  ever  they  were :  and 
a  third  or  fourth  is  also  to  be  added;  and  that  is  apostasy,  or  a 
voluntary  malicious  renouncing  the  faith;  the  church  hath  often 
declared  that  sin  to  be  unpardonable^  Witchcraft,  or  final  impeni- 
tence"^ and  obstinacy  in  any  sin,  are  infallibly  desperate;  and  in 
general,  and  by  a  certain  parity  of  reason,  whatsoever  does  destroy 
charity,  or  the  good  life  of  a  Christian,  with  the  same  ^neral  venom 
and  aeletery  as  a^stasy  destroys  faith :  and  he  that  is  a  renegade 
firom  charity  is  as  unpardonable  as  he  that  returns  to  solemn  atheism 
or  infidelity ;  for  all  that  is  directly  the  sin  against  the  holy  Ghost, 
that  is,  a  throwing  that  away  whereby  only  we  can  be  Christians, 
whereby  only  we  can  hope  to  be  saved.  To  ''  speak  a  word  against 
the  holy  Ghost,''  in  the  pharisees  was  declared  unpardonable,  be- 
cause it  was  such  a  word  which,  if  it  had  been  true  or  believed, 
would  have  destroyed  the  whole  religion;  for  they  said  that  Christ 
wrought  by  Beelzeoub,  and  by  consequence  did  not  come  from  God. 
He  that  destroys  all  the  whole  order  of  priesthood,  destroys  one  of 
the  greatest  parts  of  the  religion,  and  one  of  the  greatest  effects  of 
the  holy  Ghost ;  he  that  destroys  government  destroys  another  part. 
But  that  we  may  come  nearer  to  ourselves :  To  '  quench  the  Spirit"' 
of  God  is  worse  than  to  speak  some  words  against  Him;  to  'grieve 
the  Spirit  of  God°'  is  a  part  of  the  same  impiety;  to  'resist  the 
holy  Ghost P'  is  another  part:  and  if  we  consider  that  every  great 
sin  does  this  in  its  proportion,  it  would  concern  us  to  be  careful  lest 
we  fall  into  "presumptuous  sins,  lest  they  get  the  dominion  over 
us  4."  Out  of  this  that  I  have  spoken  you  may  easily  gather  what 
sort  of  men  those  are  who  cannot  be  'snatched  from  the  fire,*  for 
whom  as  St.  John'  says  'we  are  not  to  pray;'  and  how  near  men 
come  to  it  that  continue  in  any  known  sin.  If  I  should  descend  to 
particulars,  I  might  lay  a  snare  to  scrupulous  and  nice  consciences. 
This  only :  every  confirmed  habitual  sinner  does  manifest  the  divine 
justice  in  punishing  the  sins  of  a  short  life  with  a  never  dying  worm 
and  a  never  quenched  flame;  because  he  hath  an  afiection  to  sin 
that  no  time  will  diminish,  but  such  as  would  increase  to  eternal 
ages :  and  accordingly  as  any  man  hath  a  degree  of  love,  so  he  hath 
lodged  in  his  soul  a  spark  which,  unless  it  be  speedily  and  effectively 
quenched,  will  break  forth  into  unquenchable  fire. 


'  [Cf.  Hooker,  E.  P.  vi.  6.]  * 

"  [See  Bingham,  Ant  xtI  7.  §  8.]  < 

»  [1  Thess.  ▼.  19.]  ' 
•  [ Eph.  iv.  80.] 
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SEBMON  XVm. 

THE  FOOLISH  EXCHANOE. 


Matthew  xvi.  26. 

For  what  is  a  man  profited  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world  and  l<m 
his  own  soul?  or  what  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange /or  his  soulf 

When  the  eternal  mercy  of  God  had  decreed  to  rescue  mankind 
from  misery  and  infelicity,  and  so  triumphed  over  His  own  justice, 
the  excellent  wisdom  of  God  resolved  to  do  it  in  ways  contradictory 
to  the  appetites  and  designs  of  man,  that  it  also  might  triumph  over 
our  weaknesses  and  imperfect  conceptions.  So  God  decreed  to  glo- 
rify His  mercy  by  curing  our  sins,  and  to  exalt  His  wisdom  by  the 
reproof  of  our  ignorance,  and  the  representing  upon  what  weak  and 
false  principles  we  had  built  our  hopes  and  expectations  of  felicity. 
Pleasure  and  profit,  victory  over  our  enemies,  riches  and  pompous 
honours,  power  and  revenge,  desires  according  to  sensual  appetites, 
and  prosecutions  violent  and  passionate  of  those  appetites,  health 
and  long  life,  free  from  trouble,  without  poverty  or  persecution, 

Vitam  qua  faciunt  beatiorem, 
JucundiiMime  Martialis,  haec  sunt*; 

these  are  the  measures  of  good  and  evil,  the  object  of  our  hopes  and 
fears,  the  securing  our  content,  and  the  portion  of  this  world ;  and 
for  the  other,  let  it  be  as  it  may.  But  the  blessed  Jesus,  having 
made  revelations  of  an  immortal  duration,  of  another  world,  and  of 
a  strange  restitution  to  it,  even  by  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and 
a  new  investiture  of  the  soul  with  the  same  upper  garment,  clarified 
and  made  pure,  so  as  no  fuller  on  earth  can  whiten  it,  hath  also 
preached  a  new  philosophy,  hath  cancelled  aU  the  old  principles, 
reduced  the  appetites  of  sense  to  the  discourses  of  reason,  and  height- 
ened reason  to  the  sublimities  of  the  Spirit,  teaching  us  abstractions 
and  immaterial  conceptions,  giving  us  new  eyes,  and  new  objects, 
and  new  proportions :  for  now  sensual  pleasures  are  not  deligntful, 
riches  are  dross,  honours  are  nothing  but  the  appendages  of  virtue^ 

•  [Mart,  lib.  x.  ep.  47.] 
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and  in  relation  to  it  are  to  receive  their  account.     But  now  if  you 
would  enjoy  life,  you  must  die ;  if  you  would  be  at  ease,  you  must 


spise  the  world,  and  be  rich  unto  God :  for  whatsoever  is  contrary 
to  the  purchases  and  affections  of  this  world  is  an  endearment  of  our 
hopes  in  the  world  to  come.  And  therefore  He  having  stated  the 
question  so  that  either  we  must  quit  this  world  or  the  other;  our 
affections,  I  mean,  and  adherencies  to  this,  or  our  interest  and  hopes 
of  the  other :  the  choice  is  rendered  very  easy  by  the  words  of  my 
text,  because  the  distance  is  not  less  than  infinite,  and  the  compari- 
son hath  terms  of  a  vast  difference ;  heaven  and  hell,  eternity  and  a 
moment,  vanity  and  real  felicity,  life  and  death  eternal,  all  that  can 
be  hoped  for,  and  all  that  can  be  feared ;  these  are  the  terms  of  our 
choice:  and  if  a  man  have  his  wits  about  him,  and  be  not  drunk 
with  sensuality  and  senselessness,  he  need  not  much  to  dispute 
before  he  pass  the  sentence.  For  nothing  can  be  given  to  us  to 
recompense  the  loss  of  heaven;  and  if  our  souls  be  lost,  there  is 
nothing  remaining  to  us  whereby  we  can  be  happy. 

'  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  V  or  '  what  shaU  a  man  give  P  Is 
there  any  exchange  for  a  man^s  soul  ?  The  question  is  an  av^tris 
of  the  negative ;  nothing  can  be  given  for  an  ivriXXayfia,  or  a 
price  to  satisfy  for  its  loss. 

The  blood  of  the  Son  of  God  was  given  to  recover  it,  or  as  an 
ivToXkayfjLa  to  God;  and  when  our  souls  were  forfeit  to  Him, 
nothing  less  than  the  life  and  passion  of  God  and  man  could  pay 
the  price,  I  say,  to  God ;  who  yet  was  not  concerned  in  the  loss, 
save  only  that  such  was  His  goodness  that  it  pitied  Him  to  see  His 
creature  lost.  But  to  us  what  shall  be  the  ivriXkaytm,  what  can 
make  us  recompense  when  we  have  lost  our  own  souls  and  are  lost 
in  a  miserable  eternity?  what  can  then  recompense  us?  Not  all 
the  world,  not  ten  thousand  worlds ;  and  of  this  that  miserable  man 
whose  soul  is  lost  is  the  best  judge.  For  the  question  is  ^^vtitikop, 
and  hath  a  potential  signification,  and  means  iroa-a  hv  b<i<rri'  that  is. 
Suppose  a  man  ready  to  die,  condemned  to  the  sentence  of  a  horrid 
death,  heightened  with  all  the  circumstances  of  trembling  and  amaze- 
ment, '  what  would  he  give'  to  save  his  life  ?  "  Eye  for  eye,  tooth 
for  tooth V'  and  "all  that  a  man  hath  will  he  give  for  his  life^." 
And  this  turned  to  a  proverb  among  the  Jews ;  for  so  the  last  words 
of  the  text  are,  tI  bda-ei  ivOptoiros  ivrdXXayfxa  rrjs  ^Injxrjs;  which 
proverb  being  usually  meant  concerning  a  temporal  death,  and  in- 
tended to  represent  the  sadnesses  of  a  condemnea  person,  our  blessed 
Saviour  fits  to  His  own  purpose,  and  translates  to  the  signification 
of  death  eternal,  which  He  furst  revealed  clearly  to  the  world.     And 

»  f  Exod.  xxl  24.]  »  [Job  il  4.] 
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because  no  interest  of  the  world  can  make  a  man  recompense  for  his 
life^  because  to  lose  that  makes  him  incapable  of  enjoying  the  ex- 
change, (and  he  were  a  strange  fool  who,  having  no  design  upon 
immortality  or  virtue,  should  be  willing  to  be  hanged  for  a  thousand 
pound  per  annum^  this  argument  increases  infinitely  in  the  purpose 
of  our  blessed  Sa\rLour;  and  to  gain  the  world,  and  to  lose  our 
souls,  in  the  christian  sense,  is  infinitely  more  madness  and  a  worse 
exchange  than  when  our  souls  signify  nothing  but  a  temporal  life. 
And  although  possibly  the  indefinite  hopes  of  Elysium,  or  an  honour- 
able name,  might  tempt  some  hardy  persons  to  leave  this  worldj 
hoping  for  a  better  condition,  even  among  the  heathens;  yet  no 
excuse  will  acquit  a  Christian  from  madness,  if  for  the  purchase  of 
this  world  he  lose  his  eternity. 

Here  then  first  we  will  consider  the  propositions  of  the  exchange, 
the  ^  world,'  and  '  a  man's  soul,'  by  way  of  supposition,  supposing  all 
that  is  propounded  were  obtained,  '  the  whole  world/ 

Secondly  we  will  consider  what  is  likely  to  be  obtained  really  and 
indeed  of  the  world,  and  what  are  really  the  miseries  of  a  lost  soul ; 
for  it  is  propounded  in  the  text  by  way  of  supposition,  '  if  a  man 
should  gain  the  world,'  which  no  man  ever  did  nor  ever  can,  and  he 
that  gets  most  gets  too  little  to  be  exchanged  for  a  temporal  life:  and. 

Thirdly,  I  shall  apply  it  to  your  practice,  and  make  material  con- 
siderations. 

I.  First  then,  suppose  a  man  gets  all  the  world, 

1.  What  is  it  that  he  gets  ?  It  is  a  bubble  and  a  fantasm,  and 
hath  no  reality  beyond  a  present  transient  use ;  a  thing  that  is  im- 
possible to  be  enjoyed  because  its  fruits  and  usages  are  transmitted 
to  us  by  parts  and  by  succession.  He  that  hath  ml  the  world  (if  we 
can  suppose  such  a  man)  cannot  have  a  dish  of  fresh  summer  fruits 
in  the  midst  of  winter,  not  so  much  as  a  green  fig :  and  very  much 
of  its  possessions  is  so  hid,  so  fugacious,  and  of  so  uncertain  pur- 
chase, that  it  is  like  the  riches  of  the  sea  to  the  lord  of  the  shore ; 
all  the  fish  and  wealth  within  all  its  hollownesses  are  his,  but  he  is 
never  the  better  for  what  he  cannot  get;  all  the  shell-fishes  that 
produce  pearl  produce  them  not  for  liim ;  and  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  shall  hide  her  treasures  in  undiscovered  retirements :  so  that 
it  will  signify  as  much  to  this  great  purchaser  to  be  entitled  to  an 
inheritance  in  the  upper  region  of  the  air;  he  is  so  far  from  pos- 
sessing all  its  riches,  that  he  does  not  so  much  as  know  of  them, 
nor  understand  the  philosophy  of  her  minerals. 

2.  I  consider  that  he  that  is  the  greatest  possessor  in  the  world 
enjoys  its  best  and  most  noble  parts,  and  those  which  are  of  most 
excellent  perfection,  but  in  common  with  the  inferior  persons,  and 
the  most  aespicable  of  his  kingdom.  Can  the  greatest  prince  enclose 
the  sun,  and  set  one  little  star  in  his  cabinet  K)r  his  own  use,  or  se- 
cure to  himself  the  gentle  and  benign  influence^  of  any  oueconstel- 

"  [Compare  p.  380  aboTe.] 
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lation  P  Are  not  his  subjects'  iSelds  bedewed  with  the  same  showers 
that  water  his  gardens  of  pleasure  P 

Nay,  those  things  which  he  esteems  his  ornament  and  the  singa- 
laritj  of  his  possessions^  are  they  not  of  more  use  to  others  than  to 
himself  P  l^or  suppose  his  garments  splendid  and  shining  like  the 
robe  of  a  cherub  or  the  clothing  of  the  fields^  all  that  he  that  wears 
them  enjoys  is  that  they  keep  him  warm,  and  clean,  and  modest ; 
and  all  this  is  done  by  dean  and  less  pompous  vestments ;  and  the 
beauty  of  them,  which  distinguishes  him  from  others,  is  made  to 
please  the  eyes  of  the  beholders ;  and  he  is  like  a  fair  bird,  or  the 
meretricious  painting  of  a  wanton  woman,  made  wholly  to  be  looked 
on,  that  is,  to  be  enjoyed  by  every  one  but  himself:  and  the  fiedrest 
face  and  the  sparkling  eye  cannot  perceive  or  enjoy  their  own  beau- 
ties but  by  reflection,  it  is  I  that  am  pleased  with  beholding  his 
gaiety;  and  the  gay  man  in  his  greatest  ora very  is  only  pleased  be- 
cause I  am  pleased  with  the  sight ;  so  borrowing  his  little  and  ima- 
ginary complacency  &om  the  delight  that  I  have,  not  from  any  in- 
herency of  his  own  possession. 

The  poorest  artisan  of  Bome,  walking  in  Csesar's  gardens,  had  the 
same  pleasures  which  they  ministered  to  their  lord  :  and  although  it 
may  be  he  was  put  to  gather  fruits  to  eat  from  another  place,  yet  his 
other  senses  were  delighted  equally  with  Geesar's :  the  birds  made 
him  as  good  music,  the  flowers  gave  him  as  sweet  smells ;  he  there 
sucked  as  good  air,  and  delighted  in  the  beauty  and  order  of  the 
place,  for  the  same  reason  and  upon  the  same  perception  as  the 
prince  himself;  save  only  that  Ceesar  paid  for  all  that  pleasure  vast 
sums  of  money,  the  blood  and  treasure  of  a  province,  which  the  poor 
man  had  for  nothing. 

S,  Suppose  a  man  lord  of  all  the  world  (for  still  we  are  but  in 
supposition) ;  yet  since  every  thing  is  received  not  according  to  its 
own  greatness  and  worth  but  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  re- 
ceiver, it  signifies  very  little  as  to  our  content  or  to  the  riches  of  our 
possession.  If  any  man  should  give  to  a  lion  a  fair  meadow  full  of 
nay  or  a  thousand  quince  trees ;  or  should  give  to  the  goodly  bull, 
the  master  and  the  fairest  of  the  whole  herd,  a  thousand  fair  stags; 
if  a  man  should  present  to  a  child  a  ship  laden  with  Persian  carpets 
and  the  ingredients  of  the  rich  scarlet ;  all  these,  being  dispropor- 
tionate either  to  the  appetite  or  to  the  understanding,  could  add 
nothing  of  content,  and  might  declare  the  freeness  of  the  presenter, 
but  they  upbraid  the  incapacity  of  the  receiver.  And  so  it  does  if 
God  shoula  give  the  whole  world  to  any  man.  He  knows  not  what 
to  do  with  it ;  he  can  use  no  more  but  according  to  the  capacities  of 
a  man ;  he  can  use  nothing  but  meat,  and  drink,  and  clothes ;  and 
infinite  riches,  that  can  give  him  changes  of  raiment  every  day  and 
a  full  table,  do  but  give  him  a  dean  trencher  every  bit  he  eats ;  it 
signifies  no  more  but  wantonness  and  variety,  to  the  same,  not  to  any 
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new  purposes.  He  to  whom  the  world  can  be  given  to  anj  purpose 
greater  tnan  a  private  estate  can  minister^  must  have  new  capacities 
created  in  him :  he  needs  the  understanding  of  an  angel  to  take  the 
accounts  of  his  estate ;  he  had  need  have  a  stomach  like  fire  or  the 
grave^  for  else  he  can  eat  no  more  than  one  of  his  healthful  subjects ; 
and  unless  he  hath  an  eye  like  the  sun^  and  a  motion  like  that  of 
a  thought,  and  a  bulk  as  big  as  one  of  the  orbs  of  heaven,  the  plea- 
sures of  his  eye  can  be  no  greater  than  to  behold  the  beauty  of 
a  little  prospect  from  a  hill,  or  to  look  upon  the  heap  of  gold  packed 
up  in  a  little  room,  or  to  dote  upon  a  cabinet  of  jewels,  better  than 
which  there  is  no  man  that  sees  at  all  but  sees  every  day.  Por,  not 
to  name  the  beauties  and  sparkling  diamonds  of  heaven,  a  man's,  ot 
a  woman's,  or  a  hawk's  eye,  is  more  beauteous  and  excellent  than  all 
the  jewels  of  his  crown.  And  when  we  remember  that  a  beast,  who 
hath  quicker  senses  than  a  man,  yet  hath  not  so  great  delight  in  the 
fruition  of  any  object,  because  he  wants  understanding  and  the  power 
to  make  reflex  acts  upon  his  perception ;  it  will  follow  that  under- 
standing and  knowledg^e  is  the  greatest  instrument  of  pleasure,  and 
he  that  is  most  knowing  hath  a  capacity  to  become  happy  which 
a  less  knowing  prince  or  a  rich  person  hath  not;  and  in  this  only 
a  man's  capacity  is  capable  of  enlargement.  But  then,  although  they 
only  have  power  to  relish  any  pleasure  rightly  who  rightly  under- 
stand the  nature,  and  degrees,  and  essences,  and  ends  of  thin^ ;  yet 
they  that  do  so  understand  also  the  vanity  and  the  unsatisf)rmgness 
of  the  things  of  this  world,  so  that  the  relish,  which  could  not  be 
great  but  in  a  great  understanding,  appears  contemptible,  because  its 
vanity  appears  at  the  same  time;  the  understandmg  sees  all,  and 
sees  through  it. 

4.  The  greatest  vanity  of  this  world  is  remarkable  in  this,  that  all 
its  joys  summed  up  together  are  not  big  enough  to  counterpoise  the 
evil  of  one  sharp  disease,  or  to  allay  a  sorrow.  For  imagine  a  man 
great  in  his  dominion  as  Cyrus,  rich  as  Solomon,  victorious  as  David, 
beloved  like  Titus,  learned  as  Trismegist,  powerful  as  all  the  Boman 
greatness;  all  this,  and  the  results  of  all  this,  give  him  no  more 
pleasure  in  the  midst  of  a  fever  or  the  tortures  of  the  stone,  than  if 
ne  were  only  lord  of  a  little  dfsh,  and  a  dish-full  of  fountain  water. 
Indeed  the  excellency  of  a  holy  conscience  is  a  comfort  and  a  maga* 
zine  of  joy  so  great  that  it  sweetens  the  most  bitter  potion  of  the 
world,  and  makes  tortures  and  death  not  only  tolerable  but  amiable ; 
and  therefore  to  part  with  this,  whose  excellency  is  so  great,  for  the 
world,  that  is  of  so  inconsiderable  a  worth  as  not  to  have  in  it  re- 
compense enough  for  the  sorrows  of  a  sharp  disease,  is  a  bai^ain  fit 
to  be  made  by  none  but  fools  and  madmen.  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
and  Herod  the  great,  and  his  grandchild  A^rippa,  were  sad  in- 
stances of  this  great  truth ;  to  every  of  which  it  happened,  that  the 
grandeur  of  their  fortune,  the  greatness  of  their  possessions,  and  the 
increase  of  their  estate,  disappeared  and  expired  like  camphire,  at 
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their  arrest  bj  those  several  sharp  diseases,  which  covered  thdr 
head  with  cypress,  and  hid  their  crowns  in  an  inglorious  grave. 

For  what  can  all  the  world  minister  to  a  sick  person,  if  it  repre- 
sents all  the  spoils  of  nature,  and  the  choicest  delicacies  of  land  and 
sea?  Alas,  his  appetite  is  lost,  and  to  see  a  pebble-stone  is  more 
pleasing  to  him,  for  he  can  look  upon  that  without  loathing,  but  not 
so  upon  the  most  delicious  fare  that  ever  made  famous  the  Boman 
luxury.  Ferfnmes  make  his  head  ache ;  if  you  load  him  with  jewds, 
you  press  him  with  a  burden  as  troublesome  as  his  grave-stone :  and 
what  pleasure  is  in  all  those  possessions  that  cannot  make  his  pillow 
easy,  nor  tame  the  rebellion  of  a  tumultuous  humour,  nor  restore  the 
use  of  a  withered  hand,  or  straighten  a  crooked  finger  P  Vain  is  the 
hope  of  that  man  whose  soul  rests  upon  vanity  and  such  unprofit- 
able possessions. 

5.  Suppose  a  man  lord  of  all  this  world,  an  universal  monarch,  as 
some  princes  have  lately  designed ;  all  that  cannot  minister  content 
to  him ;  not  that  content  which  a  poor  contemplative  man,  bv  the 
strength  of  christian  philosophy  and  the  support  of  a  very  small  for- 
tune, daily  does  enjoy.  All  his  power  and  greatness  cannot  command 
the  sea  to  overflow  his  shores,  or  to  stay  from  retiring  to  the  opposite 
strand ;  it  cannot  make  his  children  dutiful  or  wise ;  and  though  the 
world  admired  at  the  greatness  of  Philip  the  second's  fortune,  in  the 
accession  of  Portugal  and  the  East  Indies  to  his  principalities,  yet 
this  could  not  allay  the  infelicity  of  lus  family,  and  the  unhandsome- 
ness  of  his  condition,  in  having  a  proud,  and  indiscreet,  and  a  vicious 
young  prince  likely  to  inherit  all  his  greatness.  And,  if  nothing  ap- 
pears in  the  face  of  such  a  fortune  to  tell  all  the  world  that  it  is 
spotted  and  imperfect ;  yet  there  is  in  all  conditions  of  the  world 
such  weariness  and  tediousness  of  the  spirits,  that  a  man  is  ever  more 
pleased  with  hopes  of  going  off  from  the  present,  than  in  dwelling 
upon  that  condition,  which,  it  may  be,  others  admire  and  think 
beauteous,  but  none  knoweth  the  smart  of  it  but  he  that  drank  off 
the  little  pleasure,  and  felt  the  ill  relish  of  the  appendage.  How 
many  kings  have  groaned  under  the  burden  of  their  crowns,  and  have 
sunk  down  and  died  P  How  many  have  quitted  their  pompous  cares, 
and  retired  into  private  lives,  there  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  philo* 
sophy  and  religion,  which  their  thrones  denied  P 

And  if  we  consider  the  supposition  of  the  text,  the  thing  will 
demonstrate  itself.  Por  he  who  can  be  supposed  the  owner  and 
purchaser  of  the  whole  world,  must  either  be  a  king  or  a  private 
person.  A  private  person  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  be  the  man; 
for  if  he  be  subject  to  another,  how  can  he  be  lord  of  the  whole 
world  P  But  if  he  be  a  king,  it  is  certain  that  his  cares  are  greater 
than  any  man's,  his  fears  are  bigger,  his  evils  mountainous,  the  acci- 
dents that  discompose  him  are  more  frequent,  and  sometimes  intoler- 
able ;  and  of  all  his  great  possessions  he  hath  not  the  greatest  use 
and  benefit ;  but  they  are  like  a  great  harvest,  which  more  labourers 
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must  bring  in,  and  more  must  eat  of;  only  he  is  the  centre  of  all  the 
cares,  and  they  fix  upon  him,  but  the  profits  run  out  to  all  the  lines 
of  the  circle,  to  all  that  are  about  him ;  whose  good  is  therefore  greater 
than  the  good  of  the  prince  because  what  they  enjoy  is  the  purchase  of 
the  prince's  care,  and  so  they  feed  upon  his  cost ; 

PriTatusque  magis  vivam  te  rege  beatus". 

Servants  live  the  best  lives,  for  their  care  is  single,  only  how  to 
please  their  lord ;  but  all  the  burden  of  a  troublesome  providence 
and  ministration  makes  the  outside  pompous  and  more  fiul  of  cere- 
mony, but  intricates  the  condition  and  disturbs  the  quiet  of  the 
great  possessor. 

And  imagine  a  person  as  blest  as  can  be  supposed  upon  the  stock 
of  worldly  interest;  when  all  his  accounts  are  cast  up,  he  differs 
nothing  from  his  subjects  or  his  servants  but  in  mere  circumstance, 
nothing  of  reality  or  substance.  He  hath  more  to  wait  at  his  table, 
or  persons  of  higher  rank  to  do  the  meanest  offices ;  more  ceremonies 
of  address,  a  fairer  escutcheon,  louder  titles  :  but  can  his  multitude 
of  dishes  make  him  have  a  good  stomach,  or  does  not  satiety  cloy  it  ? 
when  his  high  diet  is  such  that  he  is  not  capable  of  being  feasted  % 
and  knows  not  the  frequent  delights  and  oftener  possibilities  a  poor 
man  hath  of  being  refreshed,  while  not  only  his  labour  makes  hunger, 
and  so  makes  his  meat  delicate  (and  then  it  cannot  be  ill  fare,  let  it 
be  what  it  will) ;  but  also  his  provision  is  such  that  every  little  addi- 
tion is  a  direct  feast  to  him,  while  the  greatest  owner  of  the  world, 
giving  to  himself  the  utmost  of  his  desires,  hath  nothing  left  beyond 
his  ordinary  to  become  the  entertainment  of  his  festival  days,  but 
more  loads  of  the  same  meat^.  And  then  let  him  consider  how  much 
of  feUcity  can  this  condition  contribute  to  him,  in  which  he  is  not 
further  gone  beyond  a  person  of  a  little  fortune  in  the  greatness  of 
his  possession,  than  he  is  fallen  short  in  the  pleasures  and  possibility 
of  their  enjoyment. 

And  that  is  a  sad  condition  when,  like  Midas,  all  that  the  man 
touches  shall  turn  to  gold  :  and  his  is  no  better  to  whom  a  perpetual 
full  table,  not  recreated  with  fasting,  not  made  pleasant  with  inter- 
vening scarcity,  ministers  no  more  good  than  a  heap  of  gold  does ; 
that  is,  he  hath  no  benefit  of  it  save  the  beholding  of  it  with  his  eyes. 
Cannot  a  man  quench  his  thirst  as  well  out  of  an  urn  or  chalice  as 
out  of  a  whole  river?  It  is  an  ambitious  thirst,  and  a  pride  of 
draught,  that  had  rather  lay  his  mouth  to  Euphrates  than  to  a  petty 
goblet ;  but  if  he  had  rather,  it  adds  not  so  much  to  his  content  as 
to  his  danger  and  his  vanity ; 


"  [Hor.  sat  i  a.  Hn.  142.]  "  [Cfl  p.  193  sapr.] 

'  Rare  volte  ha  fame  ehi  ita  sempre  a  taTola. 

[ProT.  Ital.  Grater,  floril.  eth*  pol^  torn.  u.  part  2.  p.  S2S.] 
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eo  fit, 


Plenior  at  ti  quos  delectet  copia  justo. 
Cum  ripa  timul  avulxos  ferat  Aufldoa  acer  *• 

For  80  I  have  heard  of  persons  whom  the  river  hath  swept  away 
together  with  the  turf  they  pressed,  when  they  stooped  to  drown  their 
pnde  rather  than  their  thist, 

6.  Bat  this  supposition  hath  a  lessening  term.  If  a  man  could 
be  born  heir  of  all  the  world,  it  were  something ;  but  no  man  ever 
was  so,  except  Him  only  who  enjoyed  the  least  of  it,  the  Son  of  man, 
that '  had  not  where  to  lay  His  head.'  But  in  the  supposition  it  is, 
''  If  a  man  could  gain  the  whole  world/'  which  supposes  labour  and 
sorrow,  trouble  and  expense,  venture  and  hazard,  and  so  much  time 
expired  in  its  acquist  and  purchase,  that,  besides  the  possession  is  not 
secured  to  us  for  a  term  of  life,  so  our  lives  are  almost  expired  before 
we  become  estated  in  our  purchases.  And  indeed  it  is  a  sad  thing 
to  see  an  ambitious  or  a  covetous  person  make  his  life  unplea- 
sant, troublesome,  and  vexatious,  to  grasp  a  power  bi^er  than 
himself,  to  fight  for  it  with  infinite  hazards  of  his  life,  so  that  it  is  a 
thousand  to  one  but  he  perishes  in  the  attempt,  and  gets  nothing  at 
all  but  an  untimely  grave,  a  reproachful  memory,  and  an  early  damna- 
tion. But  suppose  he  gets  a  victory,  and  that  the  unhappy  party 
is  put  to  begin  a  new  game ;  then  to  see  the  fears,  the  watchfulness, 
the  diligence,  the  laborious  arts  to  secure  a  possession,  lest  the  des- 
perate party  should  recover  a  desperate  game.  And  suppose  this 
with  a  new  stock  of  labours,  danger,  and  expense,  be  seconded  by  a 
new  success ;  then  to  look  upon  the  new  emergencies,  and  troubles, 
and  discontents  among  his  friends,  about  parting  the  spoil;  the 
envies,  the  jealousies,  the  slanders,  the  underminings,  and  the  per- 
petual insecurity  of  his  condition :  all  this,  I  say,  is  to  see  a  man  take 
infinite  pains  to  make  himself  miserable.  But  if  he  will  be  so  un- 
learned as  to  call  this  gallantry  or  a  splendid  fortune ;  yet  by  this 
time,  when  he  remembers  he  hath  certainly  spent  much  of  his  time  in 
trouble,  and  how  long  he  shall  enjoy  this  he  is  still  uncertain ;  he  is 
not  certain  of  a  month ;  and  suppose  it  be  seven  years,  yet  when 
he  comes  to  die  and  cast  up  his  accounts,  and  shall  find  nothing 
remaining  but  a  sad  remembrance  of  evils  and  troubles  past,  and  ex- 
pectations of  worse,  infinitely  worse,  he  must  acknowledge  himself 
convinced  that  to  gain  all  this  world  is  a  fortune  not  worth  the  labour 
and  the  dangers,  the  fears  and  transportations  of  passions,  though 
the  soul's  loss  be  not  considered  in  the  bargain. 

n.  But  I  told  you  all  this  while  that  this  is  but  a  supposition  still, 
the  putting  of  a  case  or  like  a  fiction  of  law ;  nothing  real.  For  if 
we  consider  in  the  second  place  how  much  every  man  is  likely  to  get 
really,  and  how  much  it  is  possible  for  any  man  to  get,  we  shall  find 
the  account  far  shorter  yet,  and  the  purchase  most  trifling  and  incon- 
siderable. 

*  [Hor.  tat  L  1.  lin.  56.] 
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1.  For  first,  the  world  is  at  the  same  time  enjoyed  by  all  its  inhabi- 
tants, and  the  same  portion  of  it  by  several  persons  in  their  several 
capacities.  A  prince  enjoys  his  whole  kingdom,  not  as  all  his  people 
enjoys  it,  but  in  the  manner  of  a  prince;  the  subject  in  the  manner 
of  subjects.  The  prince  hath  certain  regalia  beyond  the  rest,  but  the 
feudal  right  of  subjects  does  them  more  emolument,  and  the  regalia 
does  the  prince  more  honour ;  and  those  that  hold  the  fees  in  sub- 
ordinate right  transmit  it  also  to  their  tenants,  beneficiaries  and 
dependants,  to  public  uses,  to  charity,  and  hospitality ;  all  which  is  a 
lessening  of  the  lord's  possessions,  and  a  cutting  his  river  into  little 
streams,  not  that  himself  alone,  but  that  all  his  relatives,  may  drink 
and  be  refreshed.  Thus  the  well  where  the  woman  of  Samaria  sate, 
was  Jacob's  well,  and  he  drank  of  it ;  but  so  did  his  wives,  and  his 
children  and  his  cattle.  So  that  what  we  call  ours  is  really  ours  but 
for  our  portion  of  expense  and  use ;  we  have  so  little  of  it  that  our 
servants  have  far  more,  and  that  which  is  ours  is  nothing  but  the 
title,  and  the  care,  and  the  trouble  of  securing  and  dispensing; 
save  only  that  God,  whose  stewards  we  all  are,  wm  call  such  owners 
(as  they  are  pleased  to  call  themselves)  to  strict  accounts  for  their 
disbursements.  And  by  this  account  the  possession  or  dominion  is 
but  a  word,  and  serves  a  fancy,  or  a  passion,  or  a  vice,  but  no  real 
end  of  nature.  It  is  the  use  and  spending  it  that  makes  a  man,  to 
all  real  purposes  of  nature,  to  be  the  owner  of  it;  and  in  this  the 
lord  and  master  hath  but  a  share. 

2.  But  secondly,  consider  how  far  short  of  the  whole  world  the 

freatest  prince  that  ever  reigned  did  come.  Alexander,  that  wept 
ecause  he  had  no  more  worlds  to  conquer,  was  in  his  knowledge 
deceived  and  brutish  as  in  his  passion ;  he  over-ran  much  of  Asia, 
but  he  could  never  pass  the  Ganges,  and  never  thrust  his  sword  in 
the  bowels  of  Europe,  and  knew  nothing  of  America.  And  the 
oUoviiivrj,  or  the  'whole  world,'  began  to  have  an  appropriate  sense; 
and  was  rather  put  to  the  Boman  greatness  as  an  honourable  appella- 
tive, than  did  signify  that  they  were  lords  of  the  world,  who  never 
went  beyond  Persia,  Egypt,  nor  Britain. 

But  whv  do  I  talk  ofgreat  things  in  this  question  of  the  exchange 
of  the  soul  for  the  world?  Because  it  is  a  real  bargain  which  many 
men  (too  many  God  knows)  do  make,  we  must  consider  it  as  applicable 
to  practice.  Every  man  that  loses  his  soul  for  the  purchase  of  the 
world,  must  not  look  to  have  the  portion  of  a  king.  How  few  men 
are  princes ;  and  of  those  that  are  not  bom  so,  how  seldom  instances 
are  found  in  story  of  persons  that  by  their  industry  became  so  P  But 
we  must  come  far  lower  yet.  Thousands  there  are  that  damn  them- 
selves ;  and  yet  their  purchase,  at  long-running,  and  after  a  base  and 
weary  life  spent,  is  but  five  hundred  pounds  a  year :  nay,  it  may  be, 
they  only  cozen  an  easy  person  out  of  a  good  estate,  and  pay  for  it  at 
an  easy  rate,  which  they  obtain  by  lyinff,  by  drinking,  bj  flattery,  by 
force ;  and  the  gain  is  nothing  but  a  thousand  pound  m  the  wnolcj 
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or^  it  may  be^  nothing  but  a  convenience.  Nay,  how  many  men 
hazard  their  salvation  for  an  acre  of  ground,  for  twenty  pound,  to 
please  a  master,  to  get  a  smile  and  a  kind  usage  from  a  superior? 
These  men  get  but  little,  though  they  did  not  give  so  much  for  it : 
so  little,  that  Epictetus*  thought  the  purchase  dear  enough  though 
you  paid  nothing  for  it  but  flattery  and  observance :  Ov  TTap€KXrf&iis 
i<f>^  karUKTlv  twos  ;  ov  yap  IbaiKas  rep  koXovvtl  S<rov  TTiaXMirai  ri 
^^Ittvov'  iiraCvov  6'  avrb  iroikcl,  Oepair^Cas  TT<ak€i,  Observance  was 
the  price  of  his  meal;  and  he^  paid  too  dear  for  one  that  gave  his 
birthright  for  it,  but  he  that  exchanges  his  soul  for  it  knows  not  the 
vanity  of  his  purchase  nor  the  value  of  his  loss.  He  that  gains  the 
purchase  and  spoil  of  a  kingdom,  hath  got  that  which  to  all  that  aze 
placed  in  heaven,  or  to  a  man  that  were  seated  in  the  paths  of  the 
sun,  seems  but  Uke  a  spot  in  an  eye,  or  a  mathematical  point,  so  with- 
out vastness  that  it  seems  to  be  without  dimensions  :  but  be  whose 
purchase  is  but  his  neighbour's  field  or  a  few  unjust  acres,  hath  got 
that  which  is  inconsiderable  below  the  notice  and  description  of  the 
map;  for  by  such  hieroglyphical  representments  Socrates °  chid  the 
vanity  of  a  proud  Athenian. 

3.  Although  these  premises  may  suffice  to  shew  that  the  supposed 

f)urchase  is  but  vain,  and  that  all  which  men  use  really  to  obtain  is 
ess  than  trifles ;  yet  even  the  possession  of  it,  whatsoever  it  be^  is 
not  mere  and  unmixed,  but  allayed  with  sorrow  and  uneasiness ;  the 
gain  hath  but  enlarged  our  appetite,  and,  like  a  draught  to  an  hydro- 
pic person,  hath  enraged  his  thirst ;  and  still  that  which  he  hath  not^ 
IS  infinitely  bigger  than  what  he  hath,  since  the  first  enlargement  of 
his  purchase  was  not  to  satisfy  necessity,  but  his  passion,  his  lust  or 
his  avarice,  his  pride  or  his  revenge.  These  things  cease  not  by  Uieir 
fuel ;  but  their  flames  grow  bigger,  and  the  capacities  are  stretched, ' 
and  they  want  more  than  they  did  at  first.  For  who  wants  most,  he 
that  wants  five  pound,  or  he  that  wants  five  thousand  ?  And  sup- 
posing a  man  naturally  supported  and  provided  for,  in  the  dispensa- 
tions of  nature  there  is  no  difierence  but  that  the  poor  hath  enough 
to  fill  his  belly,  and  the  rich  man  can  never  have  enough  to  fill  his 
eye.  The  poor  man's  wants  are  no  greater  than  what  may  be  sup- 
plied by  charity ;  and  the  rich  man's  wants  are  so  big  that  none  but 
princes  can  relieve  them ;  and  they  are  left  to  all  the  temptations  of 
great  vices  and  huge  cares  to  make  their  reparations. 

Dives  eget  gemmis,  Cereali  munere  pauper ; 

Sed  cum  egeant  ambo,  pauper  egens  minus  est '. 

If  the  greatness  of  the  world's  possessions  produce  such  fhiits, 
vexation,  and  care,  and  want ;  the  ambitious  requiring  of  great  estates 
is  but  like  the  selling  of  a  fountain  to  buy  a  fever,  a  parting  with 
content  to  buy  necessity,  and  the  purchase  of  an  unhandsome  con- 
dition at  the  price  of  infelicity, 

*  rEnchir.,  cap.  xxxiL  p.  17.]  «  f^lian.  Tar.  hist  ill  28.] 

*  'Gen.  xx?.  3S.]  *  [Auson.  ep.  cxjaiv.] 
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4.  He  that  enjoys  a  great  portion  of  this  world  hath  most  com- 
monly the  allay  of  some  great  cross^  which  although  sometimes  God 
designs  in  mercy^  to  wean  his  affections  from  the  world,  and  for  the 
abstracting  them  from  sordid  adherencies  and  cohabitation,  to  make 
his  eyes  like  stars,  to  fix  them  in  the  orbs  of  heaven  and  the  regions 
of  felicity,  yet  they  are  an  inseparable  appendant  and  condition  of 
humanity.  Solomon*  observed  the  vanity  of  some  persons,  that 
heaped  up  great  riches  for  their  heirs,  and  yet '  knew  not  whether  a 
wise  man  or  a  fool  should  possess  them ;  this  is  a  great  evil  under 
the  sun.'  And  if  we  observed  the  great  crosses  many  times  God 
permits  in  great  families,  as  discontent  in  marriages,  artificial  or 
natural  bast^dies,  a  society  of  man  and  wife  like  the  conjunction  of 
two  politics,  full  of  state  and  ceremony  and  design,  but  emptv  of 
those  sweet  caresses  and  natural  hearty  complications  and  endear- 
ments usual  in  meaner  and  innocent  persons ;  the  perpetual  sickness, 
fulness  of  diet,  fear  of  dying,  the  abuse  of  flatterers,  the  trouble  and 
noise  of  company,  the  tedious  ofiiciousness  of  impertinent  and  cere- 
monious visits,  the  declension  of  estate,  the  sadness  of  spirit,  the 
notoriousness  of  those  dishonours  which  the  meanness  of  lower  per- 
sons conceals,  but  their  eminency  makes  as  visible  as  the  spots  in  the 
moon's  face ;  we  shall  find  him  to  be  most  happy  that  hath  most  of 
wisdom  and  least  of  the  world,  because  he  only  hath  the  least  danger 
and  the  most  security. 

5.  And  lastly,  his  soul  so  gets  nothing  that  wins  all  this  world  if 
he  loses  his  soul,  that  it  is  ten  to  one  but  he  that  gets  the  one  there- 
fore shall  lose  the  other ;  for  to  a  great  and  opulent  fortune  sin  is  so 
adherent  and  insinuating,  that  it  comes  to  him  in  the  nature  of  civi- 
lity. It  is  a  sad  sight  to  see  a  great  personage  undertake  an  action 
passionately  and  upon  great  interest ;  and  let  him  manage  it  as  indis- 
creetly, let  the  whole  design  be  unjust,  let  it  be  acted  with  all  the 
malice  and  impotency  in  the  world,  he  shall  have  enough  to  tell  him 
that  he  proceeds  wisely  enough,  to  be  servants  of  his  interest  and 
promoters  of  his  sin,  instruments  of  his  malice  and  actors  of  revenge; 
out  which  of  all  his  relatives  shall  dare  to  tell  him  of  his  indiscretion, 
of  his  rage,  and  of  his  folly  P  He  had  need  be  a  bold  man  and  a 
severe  person  that  shall  tell  him  of  his  danger,  and  that  he  is  in  a 
direct  progress  towards  hell.  And  indeed  such  personages  have  been 
so  long  nourished  up  in  softness,  flattery,  and  effeminacy,  that  too 
often  themselves  are  impatient  of  a  monitor,  and  think  the  charity 
and  duty  of  a  modest  reprehension  to  be  a  rudeness  and  incivility. 
That  prince  is  a  wise  man  that  loves  to  have  it  otherwise ;  and  cer- 
tainly it  is  a  strange  civility  and  dutifulness  in  friends  and  relatives 
to  suffer  him  to  go  to  hell  uncontrolled,  rather  than  to  seem  unman- 
nerly towards  a  great  sinner.  But  certainly  this  is  none  of  the  least 
infelicities  of  them  who  are  lords  of  the  world,  and  masters  of  great 
possessions. 

•  [Vid.  Eccle^  ii.  19.] 
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I  omit  to  speak  of  the  habitual  intemperance  which  is  too  com- 
monly annexed  to  festival  and  delicious  tables,  where  there  is  no 
other  measure  or  restraint  upon  the  appetite  but  its  fulness  and 
satiety,  and  when  it  cannot  or  dare  not  eat  more.  Oftentimes  it 
happens  that  the  intemperance  of  a  poor  table  is  more  temperate  and 
hath  less  of  luxury  in  it  than  the  temperance  of  a  rich.  To  this  are 
consequent  all  the  evil  accidents  and  effects  of  fulness;  pride,  lust, 
wantonness,  softnesses  of  disposition  and  dissolution  of  manners,  huge 
talking,  imperiousness,  despke  and  contempt  of  poor  persons;  and 
at  the  best  it  is  a  great  temptation  for  a  man  to  have  in  his  power 
whatsoever  he  can  have  in  his  sensual  desires.  Who  then  shall  check 
his  voracity,  or  calm  his  revenge,  or  allay  his  pride,  or  mortify  his 
lust,  or  humble  his  spirit  f  It  is  like  as  when  a  lustful  young  and 
tempted  person  lives  perpetually  with  his  amorous  and  delicious  mis- 
tress :  if  he  scapes  bnrmng  that  is  inflamed  from  within  and  set  on 
fire  from  without,  it  is  a  greater  miracle  than  the  escaping  from  the 
flames  of  the  furnace  by  the  three  children  of  the  captivity.  And 
just  such  a  thing  is  the  possession  of  the  world;  it  furnishes  us  with 
abilities  to  sin  and  opportunities  of  ruin,  and  it  makes  us  to  dwell 
with  poisons,  and  dangers,  and  enemies. 

And  although  the  grace  of  God  is  sufficient  to  great  personages 
and  masters  of  the  world,  and  that  it  is  possible  for  a  young  man  to 
be  tied  upon  a  bed  of  flowers,  and  fastened  by  the  arms  and  band  of 
a  courtesan,  and  tempted  wantonly,  and  yet  to  escape  the  danger 
and  the  crime,  and  to  triumph  gloriously,  for  so  St.  Hierome^  reports 
of  a  son  of  the  king  of  Nicomedia;  and  riches  and  a  free  fortune 
are  designed  by  God  to  be  a  mercy,  and  an  opportimity  of  doing 
noble  things,  and  excellent  charity,  and  exact  justice,  and  to  protect 
innocence,  and  to  defend  oppressed  people :  yet  it  is  a  mercy  mixed 
with  much  danger ;  yea,  it  is  like  the  present  of  a  whole  vintage  to 
a  man  in  a  hectic  fever;  he  will  be  snrewdlv  tempted  to  drink  of 
it,  and  if  he  does,  he  is  inflamed,  and  may  cnance  to  die  with  the 
kindness.  Happy  are  those  persons  who  use  the  world,  and  abuse 
it  not ;  who  possess  a  part  of  it,  and  love  it  for  no  other  ends  but 
for  necessities  of  nature,  and  conveniences  of  person,  and  discharge  of 
all  their  duty  and  the  offices  of  religion,  ana  charity  to  Christ  and 
all  Christ's  members.  But  since  he  that  hath  all  the  world  cannot 
command  nature  to  do  him  one  office  extraordinary,  and  enjoys  the 
best  part  but  in  common  with  the  poorest  man  in  the  world,  and  can 
use  no  more  of  it  but  according  to  a  limited  and  a  very  narrow  capa* 
city;  and  whatsoever  he  can  use  or  possess  cannot  outweigh  the 
present  pressure  of  a  sharp  disease,  nor  can  it  at  all  give  him  con« 
tent,  without  which  there  can  be  nothing  of  felicity ;  since  a  prince, 
in  the  matter  of  using  the  world,  differs  nothing  from  his  subjects 

i  [In  Tito  S.  PauH,  torn.  iv.  part  2.  coL  69.— Idem  memorat  Niceph.  H.  E.  vii  IS.] 
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but  in  mere  accidents'  and  circumstances,  and  yet  these  very  many 
trifling  differences  are  not  to  be  obtained  but  by  so  much  labour  and 
care,  so  sreat  expense  of  time  and  trouble,  that  the  possession  will 
not  pay  thus  much  of  the  price;  and  after  all  this  the  man  may  die 
two  hours  after  he  hath  made  his  troublesome  and  expensive  pur- 
chase, and  is  certain  not  to  enjoy  it  long;  add  to  this  last,  that  most 
men  get  so  little  of  the  world  that  it  is  altogether  of  a  tiling  and 
inconsiderable  interest;  that  they  who  have  the  most  of  this  world 
have  the  most  of  that  but  in  title  and  in  supreme  rights  and  reserved 
privileges,  the  real  use  descending  upon  others  to  more  substantial 
purposes;  that  the  possession  of  this  trifle  is  mixed  with  sorrow 
upon  other  accidents,  and  is  allayed  with  fear;  and  that  the  greaU 
ness  of  men's  possessions  increases  their  thirst,  and  enlarges  their 
wants  by  swelling  their  capacity,  and,  above  aU,  is  of  so  great  danger 
to  a  man's  virtue  that  a  great  fortune  and  a  very  great  virtue  are  not 
always  observed  to  grow  together;  he  that  observes  all  this,  and 
much  more  he  may  observe,  will  see  that  he  that  gains  the  whole 
world  hath  made  no  such  great  bargain  of  it,  although  he  had  it  for 
nothing  but  the  necessary  unavoidable  troubles  in  getting  it.  But 
how  great  a  folly  is  it  to  buy  so  great  a  trouble,  so  great  a  vanity, 
with  the  loss  of  our  precious  souls,  remains  to  be  considered  in  the 
following  parts  of  the  text. 


SEEMON  XIX. 

PABT  n. 

*'  And  lose  his  own  soul  ?  "  or,  '*  What  shall  a  man  give  in  ex- 
change for  his  soul  ?'' — ^And  now  the  question  is  finally  stated,  and 
the  dispute  is  concerning  the  sum  of  affairs. 

—  Be  morte  hominis  nulla  ett  cuncUtio  longal>. 

And  therefore  when  the  soul  is  at  stake,  not  for  its  temporal  but 
for  its  eternal  interest,  it  is  not  good  to  be  hasty  in  determining 
without  taking  just  measures  of  the  exchange.  Solomon  had  the 
good  things  of  the  world  actually  in  possession,  and  he  tried  them  at 
the  touchstone  of  prudence  and  natural  value,  and  found  them  allayed 
with  vanity  and  imperfection ;  and  we  that  see  them  *  we^hed  in  the 
balance  of  the  sanctuary,'  and  tried  by  the  touchstone  of  the  Spirit, 
find  them  not  only  light  and  unprofitable,  but  pungent  and  dolorous. 
But  now  we  are  to  consider  what  it  is  that  men  part  with  and  lose, 
when  with  passion  and  impotency  they  set  the  world;  and  that  will 
present  the  bargain  to  be  an  huge  infehcity.    And  this  I  observe  to 

ff  ['accedents'  in  fint  ed.]  ^  [Vid.  Jut.  vi.  221.] 
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be  intimated  in  the  word,  '  lose/  For  he  that  gives  gold  for  cloth 
or  precious  stones  for  breads  serves  his  needs  of  nature  and  loses 
nothing  by  it ;  and  the  merchant  that  found  a  pearl  of  great  price 
and  sold  all  that  he  had  to  make  the  purchase  of  it^^  made  a  good 
venture ;  he  was  no  loser :  but  here  tne  case  is  otherwise ;  when  a 
man  gains  the  whole  world  and  his  soul  goes  in  the  exchange,  he 
hath  not  done  like  a  merchant  but  like  a  child  or  prodigal ;  he  hath 
given  himself  away,  he  liath  lost  all  that  can  distinguish  him  firom  a 
slave  or  a  miserable  person,  he  loses  his  soul  in  the  exchange.  For 
the  soul  of  a  man  all  the  world  cannot  be  a  just  price ;  a  man  may 
lose  it  or  throw  it  away,  but  he  can  never  make  a  good  exchange 
when  he  parts  with  this  jewel :  and  therefore  our  blessed  Saviour 
rarely  well  expresses  it  by  Crffjuovv,  which  is  fully  opposed  to  K4pbo9, 
'gain  f  it  is  such  an  ill  market  a  man  makes  as  if  he  should  pro- 
claim his  riches  and  goods  vendible  for  a  garland  of  thistles  decked 
and  trimmed  up  with  the  stinking  poppy. 

But  we  shall  better  understand  the  nature  of  this  bargain  if  we 
consider  the  soul  that  is  exchanged ;  what  it  is  in  itself,  in  order,  not 
of  nature,  but  to  felicity  and  the  capacities  of  joy ;  secondly,  what 
price  the  Son  of  God  paid  for  it ;  and,  thirdly,  what  it  is  to  lose  it ; 
that  is,  what  miseries  and  tortures  are  signified  by  losing  a  soul^. 

1.  First,  if  we  consider  what  the  soul  is  in  its  own  capacity  to 
happiness,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  an  excellency  greater  than  the  sun, 
of  an  angelical  substance,  sister  to  a  cherubin,  an  image  of  the  Divinity, 
and  the  great  argument  of  that  mercy  whereby  God  did  distinguish 
us  from  the  lower  form  of  beasts^  and  trees,  and  minerals. 

For  so  it  was  the  scripture  affirms,  that  "  God  made  man  after  His 
own  image,^^  that  is,  secundum  illam  imaginem  et  ideam  quam  concepit 
ipse^;  not  according  to  the  hkeness  of  any  of  those  creatures  which 
were  pre-existent  to  man's  production,  not  according  to  any  of  those 
images  or  ideas  whereby  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  but 
by  a  new  form  to  distinguish  him  from  all  other  substances;  He 
made  him  by  a  new  idea  of  His  own,  by  an  uncreated  exemplar. 
And  besides  that  this  was  a  donation  of  intelligent  faculties  such  as 
we  understand  to  be  perfect  and  essential,  or  rather  the  essence  of 
Ood,  it  was  also  a  designation  of  him  to  a  glorious  immortality,  and 
a  communication  of  the  rays  and  reflections  of  His  own  essential 
felicities. 

But  the  soul  is  all  that  whereby  we  may  be,  and  without  which 
we  cannot  be,  happy.  It  is  not  the  eye  that  sees  the  beauties  of 
the  heaven,  nor  the  ear  that  hears  the  sweetnesses  of  music,  or  the 
glad  tidings  of  a  prosperous  accident,  but  the  soul  that  perceives  all 
the  relishes  of  sensual  and  intellectual  perfections;   and  the  more 

'  [Matt  xiiL  45.]  in  Oen.   L  26.  opp.  torn.  i.  p.  11,  fol. 

[*  a  man's  soul '  in  first  cd.l 
Ita  uonnulli   secandum   Malvend. 


1^  ['a  man's  sour  in  first  ed.]  Lugd.  1650.] 

»  [Ita 
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noble  and  excellent  the  soul  is,  the  greater  and  more  savoury  are  itB 
perceptions.  And  if  a  child  beholds  the  rich  ermine^  or  the  diamonds 
of  a  starry  night,  or  the  order  of  the  world,  or  hears  the  discour^  of 
an  apostle ;  because  he  makes  no  reflex  acts  upon  himself,  and  sees 
not  that  he  sees,  he  can  have  but  the  pleasure  of  a  fool  or  the  deli- 
ciousness  of  a  mule.  But  although  the  reflection  of  its  own  acts  be 
a  rare  instrument  of  pleasure  or  pain  respectively,  yet  the  soul's  ex- 
cellency is  upon  the  same  reason  not  perceived  by  us,  by  which  the 
sapidness  of  pleasant  things  of  nature  are  not  understood  by  a  child; 
even  because  the  soul  cannot  reflect  far  enough.  For  as  the  sun, 
which  is  the  fountain  of  light  and  heat,  makes  violent  and  direct 
emission  of  his  rays  from  himself,  but  reflects  them  no  further  than, 
to  the  bottom  of  a  cloud,  or  the  lowest  imaginary  circle  of  the  middle 
region,  and  therefore  receives  not  a  duphcate^  of  his  own  heat :  so  is 
the  soul  of  man ;  it  reflects  upon  its  own  inferior  actions  of  particular 
sense  or  general  understanding ;  but  because  it  knows  little  of  its 
own  nature,  the  manners  of  volition,  the  inunediate  instruments  of 
understanding,  the  way  how  it  comes  to  meditate ;  and  cannot  discern 
how  a  sudden  thought  arrives,  or  the  solution  of  a  doubt  not  depend- 
ing upon  preceding  premises ;  therefore  above  half  its  pleasures  are 
abated,  and  its  own  worth  less  understood.  And  possibly  it  is  the 
better  it  is  so :  if  the  elephant  knew  his  strength  or  the  horse  the 
vigorousness  of  his  own  spirit,  they  would  be  as  rebellious  against 
their  rulers  as  unreasonable  men  against  government ;  nay,  the  angels 
themselves,  because  their  light  reflected  home  to  their  orbs  and  they 
understood  all  the  secrets  of  their  own  perfection,  they  grew  ver- 
tiginous and  fell  from  the  battlements  of  heaven.  But  the  excellency 
of  a  human  soul  shall  then  be  truly  understood,  when  the  reflection 
will  make  no  distraction  of  our  faculties,  nor  enkindle  any  irregular 
fires ;  when  we  may  understand  ourselves  without  danger. 

In  the  mean  this  consideration  is  gone  high  enough,  when  we 
understand  the  soul  of  a  man  to  be  so  excellently  perfect,  that  we 
cannot  understand  how  excellently  perfect  it  is ;  that  being  the  best 
way  of  expressing  our  conceptions  of  God  himself.  And  therefore 
I  shall  not  need  by  distinct  discourses  to  represent  that  the  will  of 
man  is  the  last  resort  and  sanctuary  of  true  pleasure,  which  in  its 
formahty  can  be  nothing  else  but  a  conformity  of  possession  or  of 
being  to  the  will;  that  the  understanding,  being  the  channel  and 
conveyance  of  the  noblest  perceptions,  feeds  upon  pleasures  in  all  its 
proportionate  acts,  and  unless  it  be  disturbed  by  intervening  sins  and 
remembrances  derived  hence,  keeps  a  perpetual  festival ;  that  the 
passions  are  every  of  them  fitted  with  an  object  in  which  they  rest  as 
in  their  centre;  that  they  have  such  delight  in  these  their  proper 
objects  that  too  often  they  venture  a  damnation  rather  than  quit  their 
interest  and  possession.  But  yet  from  these  considerations  it  would 
follow  that  to  lose  a  soul,  which  is  designed  to  be  an  immense  sea  of 

^  ['  receives  a  duplicate'  in  first  ed.] 
IV.  O  0 
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pleasures  even  in  its  natural  capacities,  is  to  lose  all  that  whereby  a 
man  can  possibly  be,  or  be  supposed,  happy.  And  so  much  the 
rather  is  this  understood  to  be  an  insupportable  calamity,  because 
losing  a  soul  in  this  sense  is  not  a  mere  privation  of  those  felicities 
of  which  a  soul  is  naturally  designed  to  be  a  partaker,  but  it  is 
an  investing  it  with  contrary  objects,  and  cross  effects,  and  dolorous 
perceptions:  for  the  wiU,  if  it  misses  its  desires,  is  afflicted;  and 
the  understanding,  when  it  ceases  to  be  ennobled  with  excellent 
things,  is  made  ignorant  as  a  swine,  dull  as  the  foot  of  a  rock; 
and  the  affections  are  in  the  destitution  of  their  perfective  addons 
made  tumultuous,  vexed  and  discomposed  to  the  height  of  rage 
and  violence.  But  this  is  but  the  ^x^  &btv<ov\  'the  beginning 
of  those  throes,'  which  end  not  but  in  eternal  infelicity. 

2.  Secondly,  if  we  consider  the  price  that  the  Son  of  God  paid  for 
the  redemption  of  a  soul,  we  shall  better  estimate  of  it  than  from  the 
weak  discourses  of  our  imperfect  and  unlearned  philosophy:  not 
the  spoil  of  rich  provinces,  not  the  estimate  of  kingdoms,  not  the 
price  of  Cleopatra  s  draught^,  not  any  thing  that  was  corruptible  or 
perishing ;  for  that  which  could  not  one  minute  retard  the  term  of 
its  own  natural  dissolution  could  not  be  a  price  for  the  redemption 
of  one  perishing  soul.  And  if  we  hst  but  to  remember,  and  then 
consider,  that  a  miserable,  lost,  and  accursed  soul,  does  so  infinitely 
undervalue  and  disrelish  all  the  goods  and  riches  that  this  world 
dotes  on  that  he  hath  no  more  gust  in  them  or  pleasure  than  the 
fox  hath  in  eating  a  turf;  that  if  he  could  be  imagined  to  be  the 
lord  of  ten  thousand  worlds,  he  would  give  them  all  for  any  shadow 
of  hope  of  a  possibility  of  returning  to  Ufe  again ;  that  Dives  in  hell 
would  have  willingly  gone  on  embassy  to  his  father's  house,  that  he 
might  have  been  quit  a  little  from  his  flames,  and  on  that  condition 
would  have  given  Lazarus  the  fee-simple  of  all  his  temporal  posses- 
sions, though  he  had  once  denied  to  reUeve  him  with  the  super- 
fluities of  his  table ;  we  shall  soon  confess  that  a  moment  of  time  is 
no  good  exchange  for  an  eternity  of  duration ;  and  a  light  unprofit- 
able possession  is  not  to  be  put  in  the  balance  against  a  soul,  which 
is  the  glory  of  the  creation;  a  soul,  with  whom  Ood  had  made 
a  contract,  and  contracted  excellent  relations,  it  being  one  of  GKmFs 
appdlatives,  that  He  is  'the  Lover  of  souls ^/ 

When  Ood  made  a  soul,  it  was  only,  Faciamua  Aominem  ad  imagi- 
nem  nostrum  ;  He  spake  the  word,  and  it  was  done.  But  when  man 
had  lost  this  soul  which  the  Spirit  of  God  breathed  in  him,  it  was 
not  so  soon  recovered.  It  is  like  the  resurrection,  which  hath 
troubled  the  faith  of  many,  who  are  more  apt  to  beUeve  that  God 
made  a  man  from  nothing,  than  that  He  can  return  a  man  from  dust 
and  corruption.  But  for  this  resurrection  of  the  soul,  for  the  reim- 
placing  the  divine  image,  for  the  rescuing  it  from  the  devil's  power, 
lor  the  re-entitling  it  to  the  kingdoms  of  grace  and  glory,  God  did 

*  [Matt.  xxiv.  8.]    *  [Plin.  nat  hist  ix.  58.  torn.  I  p.  523.]    *  [Wiad.  xi.  2(J.] 
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a  greater  work  than  the  creation ;  He  was  fain  to  contract  divinity 
to  a  span*^  to  send  a  Person  to  die  for  us  who  of  Himself  could  not 
die,  and  was  constrained  to  use  rare  and  mysterious  arts  to  make 
Him  capable  of  dying ;  He  prepared  a  Person  instrumental  to  His 
purpose^  by  sending  His  Son  from  His  own  bosom,  a  Person  both 
God  and  man,  an  enigma  to  all  nations  and  to  all  sciences ;  one  that 
ruled  over  all  the  angels,  that  walked  upon  the  pavements  of  heaven^ 
whose  feet  were  clothed  with  stars,  whose  eyes  were  brighter  than 
the  sun,  whose  voice  is  louder  than  thunder,  whose  understanding  is 
larger  than  that  infinite  space  which  we  imagine  in  the  uncircum* 
scribed  distance  beyond  the  first  orb  of  heaven ;  a  Person  to  whom 
felicity  was  as  essential  as  life  to  God :  this  was  the  only  Person  that 
was  designed  in  the  eternal  decrees  of  the  divine  predestination  to 
pay  the  price  of  a  soul,  to  ransom  us  from  death.  Less  than  this 
Person  could  not  do  it ;  for  although  a  soul  in  its  essence  is  finite^ 
yet  there  were  many  infinites  which  were  incident  and  annexed  to  the 
condition  of  lost  souls;  for  all  which  because  provision  was  to  be 
made,  nothing  less  than  an  infinite  excellence  could  satisfy  for  a  soul 
who  was  lost  to  infinite  and  eternal  ages,  who  was  to  be  afflicted  with 
insupportable  and  indetermined,  that  is,  next  to  infinite,  pains;  who 
was  to  bear  the  load  of  an  infinite  anger  from  the  provocation  of  an 
eternal  God.  And  yet  if  it  be  possible  that  infinite  can  receive  de- 
grees, this  is  but  one  half  of  the  abyss,  and  I  think  the  lesser.  For 
that  this  Person,  who  was  God  eternal,  should  be  lessened  in  all  His 
appearances  to  a  span',  to  the  little  dimensions  of  a  man ;  and  that 
He  should  really  become  very  contemptibly  little,  although  at  the 
same  time  He  was  infinitely  and  unalterably  great ;  that  is,  essential, 
natiiral,  and  necessary  felicity,  should  turn  into  an  intolerable,  vio- 
lent, and  immense  calamity  to  His  person;  that  this  great  God 
should  not  be  admitted  to  pay  the  price  of  our  redemption  unless 
He  would  suffer  that  horrid  misery  which  that  lost  soul  should 
suffer;  as  it  represents  the  glories  of  His  goodness  who  used  such 
rare  and  admirable  instruments  in  actuating  the  designs  ^i]|  His 
mercy,  so  it  shews  our  condition  to  have  been  vp^  ^e^itite,  and 
our  loss  invaluable.  ^  '^\         ^ 

A  soul  in  God's  account  is  valued  at  the  pri^Of  the  biapd|  and  >^  •^m 
shame,  and  tortures  of  the  Son  of  God;  and  j^  wi^  throw  it  away  *-  ^  j 
for  the  exchange  of  sins  that  a  man  naturally  is  ast^itanod  taiiiwni  W\  ^\y 
lose  it  for  the  pleasure,  the  sottish  beastly  pleasures:^  ti^jli^L.  ^X<-  ^ 
need  not  say,  we  lose  our  soul  to  save  our  lives;  for  Ihough'iihaf 
was  our  blessed  Saviour's  instance"* of  the  great  unreasonableness  of 
men,  who  by  '  saving  their  lives,  lose  them,'  that  is,  in  the  great  ac- 
count of  doomsday ;  though  this,  I  say,  be  extremely  unreasonable, 
yet  there  is  something  to  be  pretended  in  the  bargain ;  nothing  to 
excuse  him  with  God,  but  something  in  the  accounts  of  timorous 
men;  but  to  lose  our  souls  with  swearing,  that  unprofitable,  dis- 

'  [C£  Hymn  on  the  Annunciation,  vol.  viL  p.  659.]  "  [Matt.  xvi.  25.]  . 
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faonourable^  and  unpleasant  vice;  to  lose  our  souls  with  disobedi- 
ence or  rebellion,  a  vice  that  brings  a  curse  and  danger  all  the  way 
in  this  life ;  to  lose  our  souls  with  drunkenness,  a  vice  which  is  pain- 
ful and  sickly  in  the  very  acting  it,  which  hastens  our  damnation  by 
shortening  our  lives;  are  instances  fit  to  be  put  in  the  stories  of 
fools  and  madmen.  And  all  vice  is  a  de^ee  oi  the  same  unreason- 
ableness ;  the  most  splendid  temptation  being  nothing  but  a  pretty 
weU-weaved  fallacy,  a  mere  trick,  a  sophism,  and  a  cheating  and 
abusing  the  imderstanding.  But  that  which  I  consider  here  is,  that 
it  is  an  affi*ont  and  contradiction  to  the  wisdom  of  God,  that  we 
should  so  slight  and  undervalue  a  soul,  in  which  our  interest  is  so 
concerned ;  a  soid,  which  He  who  made  it,  and  who  delighted  not  to 
see  it  lost,  did  account  a  fit  purchase  to  be  made  by  the  exchange  of 
His  Son,  the  eternal  Son  of  God.  To  which  also  I  add  this  addi- 
tional account,  that  a  soul  is  so  greatly  valued  by  God  that  we  are 
not  to  venture  the  loss  of  it  to  save  all  the  world.  For  therefore 
whosoever  should  commit  a  sin,  to  save  kingdoms  from  perishing; 
or  if  the  case  should  be  put  that  all  the  good  men  and  good  causes 
and  good  things  in  this  world  were  to  be  destroyed  by  tyranny,  and 
it  were  in  our  power  by  perjury  to  save  all  these ;  that  doing  this 
sin  would  be  so  far  from  haUowing  the  crime,  that  it  were  to  offer  to 
God  a  sacrifice  of  what  He  most  hates,  and  to  serve  Him  with  swine's 
blood  ^;  and  the  rescuing  all  these  from  a  tyrant,  or  a  hangman, 
could  not  be  pleasing  to  God  upon  those  terms,  because  a  soul  is 
lost  by  it,  which  is  in  itself  a  greater  loss  and  misery  than  all  the 
evils  m  the  world  put  together  can  outbalance,  and  a  loss  of  that 
thing  for  which  Christ  gave  His  blood  a  price.  Persecutions  and 
temporal  death  in  holy  men  and  in  a  just  cause,  are  but  seeming 
evils,  and  therefore  not  to  be  bought  off  with  the  loss  of  a  soul, 
which  is  a  real  but  an  intolerable  calamity.  And  if  God  for  His 
own  sake  would  not  have  all  the  world  saved  by  sin,  that  is,  by  the 
hazarding  of  a  soul,  we  should  do  well  for  our  own  sakes  not  to  lose 
a  soul  for  trifles,  for  things  that  make  us  here  to  be  miserable,  and 
even  here  also  to  be  ashamed. 

3.  But  it  may  be  some  natures  or  some  understandings  care  not 
for  all  this ;  therefore  I  proceed  to  the  third  and  most  material  con- 
sideration as  to  us,  and  I  consider  what  it  is  to  lose  a  soul.  Which 
Hierocles™  thus  explicates,  *12s  ot6v  re  ddordrcp  ova-Cq,  Oavirov  ^aoC- 
pay  fX€TaXax€iv,  ov  rfj  €h  rb  /ut^  ctvat  iKfiia-fi,  iiXXh  nj  rov  cS  eircu 
d7ro?rra)(rei,  'an  immortal  substance  can  die,  not  by  ceasing  to  be,  but 
by  losing  all  being  well,'' by  becoming  miserable.  And  it  is  re- 
markable, when  our  blessed  Saviour  gave  us  caution  that  we  should 
*  not  fear  them  that  can  kill  the  body'  only,  but '  fear  Him,'  He  says 
not,  that  can  kill  the  soul,  but  rbv  bvvifx^vov  koI  ^n/xfiv  kojL  ktS^ul 
cLTToXio'cu  ip  y^iwTj, '  Him  that  is  able  to  destroy  the  body  and  soul  in 
hell";'  which  word  signifieth  not  'death,'  but  'tortures.'    For  some 

»  [Is.  IxvL  3.]  "•  [In  Pythag.  p.  16.]  »  [Matt  x.  28.] 
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have  chosen  death  for  sanctuary,  and  fled  to  it  to  avoid  intolerable 
shame,  to  give  a  period  to  the  sense  of  a  sharp  grief,  or  to  cure  the 
earthquakes  of  fear ;  and  the  damned  perishing  souls  shall  wish  for 
death  with  a  desire  impatient  as  their  calamity;  but  this  shall  be 
denied  them,  because  death  were  a  deliverance,  a  mercy,  and  a  plea- 
sure, of  which  these  miserable  persons  must  despair  for  ever. 

I  shall  not  need  to  represent  to  your  considerations  those  ex- 
pressions of  scripture  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  set  down  to  re- 
present to  our  capacities  the  greatness  of  this  perishing,  choosing 
such  circumstances  of  character  as  were  then  usual  in  the  world, 
and  which  are  dreadful  to  our  understanding  as  any  thing;  'hell- 
fire,'  is  the  common  expression;  for  the  eastern  nations  accounted 
burnings  the  greatest  of  their  miserable  punishments,  and  burning 
malefactors  was  frequent.  '  Brimstone  and  fire,'  so  St.  John®  calls 
the  state  of  punishment,  'prepared  for  the  devil  and  all  his  servants^ :' 
he  added  the  circumstance  of  brimstone,  for  by  this  time  the  devil 
had  taught  the  world  more  ingenious  pains,  and  himself  was  newly 
escaped  out  of  boiling  oil**  and  brimstone,  and  such  bituminous 
matter ;  and  the  Spirit  of  God  knew  right  well  the  worst  expression 
was  not  bad  enough.  2k6tos  iidr^pov,  so  our  blessed  Saviour' 
calls  it,  'the  outer  darkness;'  that  is,  not  only  an  abjection  from 
the  beatific  regions  where  God  and  His  angels  and  His  saints  dwell 
for  ever;  but  then  there  is  a  positive  state  of  misery  expressed  by 
darkness,  Co<l>ov  o-kotovs,  as  two  apostles,  St.  Peter"  and  St.  Jude% 
call  it,. 'the  blackness  of  darkness  for  ever.'  In  which  although 
it  is  certain  that  God,  whose  justice  there  rules,  will  inflict  but 
just  so  much  as  our  sins  deserve,  and  not  superadd  degrees  of  un-» 
deserved  misery,  as  He  does  to  the  saints  of  glory,  (for  God  gives  to 
blessed  souls  in  heaven  more,  infinitely  more,  than  all  their  good 
works  could  possibly  deserve ;  and  therefore  their  glory  is  infinitely 
bigger  glory  than  the  pains  of  hell  are  great  pains;)  yet  because 
God's  justice  in  hell  rules  alone,  without  the  allays  and  sweeter 
abatements  of  mercy,  they  shall  have  pure  and  unmingled  misery; 
po  pleasant  thought  to  refresh  their  weariness,  no  comfort  in  an* 
other  accident  to  alleviate  their  pressures,  no  waters  to  cool  their 
flames.  But  because  when  there  is  a  great  calamity  upon  a  man, 
every  such  man  thinks  himself  the  most  miserable;  and  though 
there  are  great  degrees  of  pain  in  hell,  yet  there  are  none  perceived 
by  him  that  thinks  he  suflers  the  greatest ;  it  follows  that  every  man 
that  loses  his  soul  in  this  darkness  is  miserable  beyond  all  those 
expressions  which  the  tortures  of  this  world  could  famish  to  the 
writers  of  holy  scripture. 

But  I  shall  choose  to  represent  this  consideration  in  that  expres- 
sion of  our  blessed  Saviour,  Mark  ix.  44«,  which  Himself  took  out 


*»  [Rev.  xiv.  10.]  '  [Matt  xxv.  80.] 
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of  the  prophet  Esay,  Ixvi.  24,  ''where  the  wonn  dieth  not,  and 
the  fire  is  not  quenched/'  This  is  the  avvT€K€(as  iprffAonais  spoken 
of  by  Daniel  »*  the  prophet :  for  although  this  expression  was  a  pre- 
diction of  that  horrid  calamity  and  abscission  of  the  Jewish  nation 
when  Ood  poured  out  a  full  phial  of  His  wrath  upon  the  crucifiers 
of  His  Son,  and  that  this,  which  was  the  greatest  calamity  which 
ever  did  or  ever  shall  happen  to  a  nation,  Christ  with  great  reason 
took  to  describe  the  calamity  of  accursed  souls,  as  being  the  greatest 
instance  to  signify  the  greatest  torment :  yet  we  must  observe  that 
the  difference  of  each  state  makes  the  same  words  in  the  several 
cases  to  be  of. infinite  distinction.  The  worm  stuck  close  to  the 
Jewish  nation,  and  the  fire  of  God's  wrath  flamed  out  till  they  were 
consumed  with  a  great  and  unheard-of  destruction,  till  many  nullions 
did  die  accursedly,  and  the  small  remnant  became  vagabonds,  and 
were  reserved,  like  broken  pieces  after  a  storm,  to  shew  the  great- 
ness of  the  storm  and  misery  of  the  shipwreck :  but  then  this  being 
translated  to  signify  the  state  of  accursed  souls,  whose  dying  is  a 
continual  perishing,  who  cannot  cease  to  be,  it  must  mean  an  eternity 
of  duration  in  a  proper  and  natural  signification. 

And  that  we  may  understand  it  fully,  observe  the  place  in  Esay, 
xxxiv.  8,  &c.  The  prophet  prophesies  of  the  great  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  for  all  her  great  iniquities :  "  It  is  the  day  of  the  Lord's 
vengeance,  and  the  year  of  recompenses  for  the  controversy  of  Sion : 
and  the  streams  thereof  shall  be  turned  into  pitch,  and  the  dust 
thereof  into  brimstone,  and  the  land  thereof  shall  become  burning 
pitch ;  it  shall  not  be  quenched  night  nor  day,  the  smoke  thereof 
shall  go  up  for  ever;  from  generation  to  generation  it  shall  lie  waste, 
none  shall  pass  through  it  for  ever  and  ever."  This  is  the  final 
destruction  of  the  nation;  but  this  destruction  shall  have  an  end^ 
because  the  nation  shall  end,  and  the  anger  also  shall  end  in  its  own 
period,  even  then  when  God  shall  call  the  Jews  into  the  common 
inheritance  with  the  gentiles,  and  all '  become^  the  sons  of  Gk)d*.* 
And  this  also  was  the  period  of  their  'worm,'  as  it  is  of  their  'fire,* 
the  fire  of  the  divine  vengeance  upon  the  nation;  which  was  not  to  be 
extinguished  till  they  were  destroyed,  as  we  see  it  come  to  pass. 
And  thus  also  in  St.  Jude^^,  "  the  angels  who  kept  not  their  first  state," 
are  said  to  be  "  reserved"  by  God  "  in  everlasting  chains  under  dark* 
ness :"  which  word,  '  everlasting,'  signifies  not  absolutely  to  eternity, 
but  to  the  utmost  end  of  that  period;  for  so  it  follows,  "unto  the  judg- 
ment of  the  great  day ;"  that '  everlasting'  lasts  no  longer.  And  in  ver. 
7,  the  word  '  eternal '  is  just  so  used :  the  men  of  "  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  are  set  forth  for  an  example,  suffering  the  vengeance  of 
eternal  fire;"  that  is,  of  a  fire  which  burned  till  they  were  quite 
destroyed,  and  the  cities  and  the  country  with  an  irreparable  ruin, 

•    [Svyr4\iia  ,  . .  iwl  j^v  ifrifuxriy,  '  [John  i  12.] 

Dan.  ix.  27.]  '  [Ver.  6. — Compare  Davison  on  pro- 

^  ['become'  not  in  fint  ed.]  phecj,  disc.  v.  pt  2.  §  7.] 
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never  to  be  rebuilt  and  reinhabited  as  long  as  this  world  continues. 
The  effect  of  which  observation  is  this ; — 

That  these  words,  'for  ever/  'everlasting,'  'eternal,'  'the  never 
dying  worm,'  the  'fire  unquenchable,'  being  words  borrowed  by  our 
blessed  Saviour  and  His  apostles  from  the  style  of  the  Old  testament^ 
must  have  a  signification  just  proportionable  to  the  state  in  which 
they  signify;  so  that  as  this  worm,  when  it  signifies  a  temporal 
infliction,  means  a  worm  that  never  ceases  giving  torment  till  the 
body  is  consumed,  so  when  it  is  translated  to  an  immortal  state^ 
it  must  signify  as  much  in  that  proportion ;  that '  eternal,'  that '  ever- 
lasting,' hath  no  end  at  all,  because  the  soul  cannot  be  killed  in 
the  natural  sense,  but  is  made  miserable  and  perishing  for  ever; 
that  is^  'the  worm  shall  not  die'  so  long  as  the  soul  shall  be  un- 
consumed;  'the  fire  shall  not  be  quenched'  till  the  period  of  an 
immortal  nature  comes.  And  that  this  shall  be  absolutely  for  ever^ 
without  any  restriction,  appears  unanswerably  in  this,  because  the 
same  'for  ever'  that  is  for  the  blessed  souls,  the  same  'for  ever' 
is  for  the  accursed  souls :  but  the  '  blessed '  souls  '  that  die  in  the 
Lord,'  'henceforth'  shall  'die  no  more,  death  hath  no  power  over 
them ;'  for  '  death  is  destroyed,'  it  is  '  swallowed  up  in  victory,'  saith 
St.  Paul';  and  "there  shall  be  no  more  death,  saith  St.  John*. 
So  that  because  ' for  ever'  hath  no  end  till  the  thing  or  the  duration 
itself  have  end,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  saints  and  angels 
'give  glory  to  God  for  ever,'  in  the  same  sense  the  lost  souls  shall 
suffer  the  evils  of  their  sad  inheritance :  and  since  after  this  death  of 
nature  which  is  a  separation  of  soul  and  body,  there  remains  no 
more  death,  but  this  second  death,  this  eternal  perishing  of  miserable 
accursed  souls  whose  duration  must  be  eternal;  it  foUows  that  the 
'worm  of  conscience,'  and  the  'unquenchable  fire'  of  hell,  have  no 
period  at  all,  but  shall  last  as  long  as  God  lasts,  or  the  measures 
of  a  proper  eternity ;  that  they  who  provoke  God  to  wrath  by  their 
base,  unreasonable,  and  sottish  practices,  may  know  what  theur  por- 
tion shall  be  in  the  everlasting  habitations.  And  yet  suppose  that 
Origen's^  opinion  had  been  true,  and  that  accursed  souls  should 
have  ease  and  a  period  to  their  tortures  after  a  thousand  years;  I 
pray  let  it  be  considered  whether  it  be  not  a  great  madness  to  choose 
the  pleasures  or  the  wealth  of  a  few  years  here,  with  trouble,  with 
danger,  with  uncertainty,  with  labour,  with  intervals  of  sickness; 
and  for  this  to  endure  the  flames  of  hell  for  a  thousand  years  to- 
gether. The  pleasures  of  the  world  no  man  can  have  for  a  hundred 
years ;  and  no  man  hath  pleasure  a  hundred  days  together,  but  he 
hath  some  trouble  intervening,  or  at  least  a  weariness  and  a  loathing 
of  the  pleasure ;  and  therefore  to  endure  insufferable  calamities,  sup- 
pose it  be  for  a  hundred  years,  without  any  interruption,  without 

•  [1  Cor.  XV.  54.]  •  [Rev.  Mi  4.] 

^  [Vid.  Haet.  Origeniana,  lib.  H.  qu.  11.  §  26  fin.] 
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BO  much  comfort  as  the  light  of  a  small  candle  or  a  drop  of  water 
amounts  to  in  a  fever,  is  a  oargain  to  be  made  by  no  man  that  lores 
himself,  or  is  not  in  love  with  infinite  affliction. 

If  a  man  were  condemned  but  to  lie  still,  or  to  lie  a-bed  in 
one  posture^  without  turning,  for  seven  years  together,  would  he 
not  buy  it  off  with  the  loss  of  all  his  estate  P  If  a  man  were  to  be 
put  upon  the  rack  for  every  day  for  three  months  together  (sup- 
pose him  able  to  live  so  long),  what  would  he  do  to  be  quit  of  lus 
torture  ?  Would  any  man  curse  the  king  to  his  face,  if  he  were 
sure  to  have  both  his  hands  burnt  off,  and  to  be  tormented  with 
torments  three  years  together  f  Would  any  man  in  his  wits  accept  of 
a  hundred  pound  a  year  for  forty  years,  if  he  were  sure  to  be  tor- 
mented in  the  fire  for  the  next  hundred  years  together  without  inter- 
mission ?  Think  then  what  a  thousand  years  signify;  ten  ages,  the 
age  of  two  empires.  But  this  account  I  must  tell  you  is  infinitely 
short,  though  I  thus  discourse  to  you  how  great  fools  wicked  men 
are  though  this  opinion  should  be  true.  A  goodly  comfort  surely, 
that  for  two  or  three  years*  sottish  pleasure,  a  man  shall  be  infinitely 
tormented  but  for  a  thousand  years !  But  then  when  we  cast  up 
the  minutes,  and  years,  and  ages  of  eternity,  the  consideration  itself 
is  a  great  hell  to  those  persons  who  by  their  evil  lives  are  consigned 
to  such  sad  and  miserable  portions. 

A  thousand  years  is  a  long  while  to  be  in  torment ;  we  find  a  fever 
of  one  and  twenty  days  to  be  like  an  age  in  length ;  but  when  the 
duration  of  an  intolerable  misery  is  for  ever  in  the  height,  and  for 
ever  beginning,  and  ten  thousand  years  hath  spent  no  part  of  its 
term,  but  it  makes  a  perpetual  efflux,  and  is  like  the  centre  of  a  circle, 
which  ever  transmits  lines  to  the  circumference :  this  is  a  considera- 
tion so  sad,  that  the  horror  of  it,  and  the  reflection  upon  its  abode 
and  duration,  make  a  great  part  of  the  hell :  for  hell  could  not  be 
hell  without  the  despair  of  accursed  souls ;  for  any  hope  were  ,a  re- 
freshment, and  a  drop  of  water,  which  would  help  to  allay  those 
flames,  which  as  they  bum  intolerably,  so  they  must  bum  for  even 

And  I  desire  you  to  consider  that  althougn  the  scripture  uses  the 
word  '  fire'  to  express  the  torments  of  accursed  souls,  yet  fire  can  no 
more  equal  the  pangs  of  hell  than  it  can  torment  an  immaterial  sub- 
stance ;  the  pains  of  perishing  souls  being  as  much  more  afflictive 
than  the  smart  of  fire,  as  the  smart  of  fire  is  troublesome  beyond 
the  softness  of  Persian  carpets,  or  the  sensuality  of  the  Asian  luxury. 
For  the  pains  of  hell,  and  the  perishing  or  losing  of  the  soul,  is,  to 
suffer  the  wrath  of  God :  K<d  yap  6  Scbs  rui^v  irvp  KaraviXia-Kov^f 
'  our  God  is  a  consuming  fire,'  that  is,  the  fire  of  hell.  When  Grod 
^iakes  away  all  comfort  from  us,  nothing  to  support  our  spirit  is  left 
us  :  when  sorrow  is  our  food,  and  tears  our  drink ;  when  it  is  eternal 
night,  without  sun,  or  star,  or  lamp,  or  sleep ;  when  we  bum  with 

*  [Compare  vol.  ii.  (second  edition)  appendix.]  •  [Hcb.  xii.  29.1 
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fire  without  light*,  that  is,  are  loaden  with  sadness,  without  remedy, 
or  hope  of  ease;  and  that  this  wrath  is  to  be  expressed  and  to  fall 
upon  us  in  spiritual,  immaterial,  but  most  accursed,  most  pungent, 
and  dolorous  emanations ;  then  we  feel  what  it  is  to  lose  a  soul. 

We  may  guess  at  it  by  the  terrors  of  a  guilty  conscience,  those 
verbera  et  laniatus,  those  secret  'lashings  and  whips'  of  the  exter- 
minating angel,  those  thorns  in  the  soul  when  a  man  is  haunted  by 
an  evil  spirit :  those  butcheries  which  the  soul  of  a  tyrant  or  a  vio- 
lent or  a  vicious  person,  when  he  falls  into  fear  or  any  calamity,  does 
feel,  are  the  infimte  arguments  that  hell,  which  is  the  consummation 
of  the  torment  of  conscience,  just  as  manhood  is  the  consummation 
of  infancy,  or  as  glory  is  the  perfection  of  grace,  is  an  affliction 
greater  than  the  bulk  of  heaven  and  earth ;  for  there  it  is  that  God 
pours  out  the  treasures  of  His  wrath  and  empties  the  whole  maga- 
zine of  thimderbolts,  and  all  the  armoury  of  God  is  employed,  not 
in  the  chastising  but  in  the  tormenting  of  a  perishing  soul.    Lucian* 
brings  in  Bhadamanthus  telling  the  poor  wandering  souls  upon  the 
banks  of  Elysium,  *O^J(ra  Ilv  ns  v\i^v  irovrjph  ipyioTjrai  irapa  t6p 
pCov,  Koff  (KaoTov  avTcSv  iL(l>canj  arCyfiaTa  iirl  rrj^  V^'J*  irfpiifyipfi, 
'for  every  wickedness  that  any  man  commits  in  his  life,  when  he 
comes  to  hell  he  hath  stamped  upon  his  soul  an  invisible  brand'  and 
mark  of  torment ;  and  this  begins  here,  and  is  not  cancelled  by  death, 
but  there  is  enlarged  by  the  greatness  of  infinite  and  the  abodes  of 
eternity.     How  great  these  torments  of  conscience  are  here,  let  any 
man  imagine  that  can  but  understand  what  despair  means;  despair 
upon  just  reason :  let  it  be  what  it  will,  no  misery  can  be  greater 
than  despair.    And  because  I  hope  none  here  have  lelt  those  horrors 
of  an  evil  conscience  which  are  consignations  to  eternity,  you  may 
please  to  learn  it  by  your  own  reason,  or  else  by  the  sad  instances  of 
story.     It  is  reported  of  Petnis  Dosuanus,  a  Polonian  schoolmaster, 
that,  having  read  some  ill-managed  discourses  of  absolute  decrees 
and  divine  reprobation,  began  to  be  fantastic  and  melancholy,  and 
apprehensive  that  he  might  be  one  of  those  many  whom  God  had 
decreed  for  hell  from  all  eternity;  firom  possible  to  probable,  from 
probable  to  certain,  the  temptation  soon  carried  him :  and  when  he 
once  began  to  believe  himself  to  be  a  person  inevitably  perishing,  it 
is  not  possible  to  understand  perfectly  what  infinite  fears  and  agonies 
and  despairs,  what  tremblings,  what  horrors,  what  confusion  and 
amazement,  the  poor  man  felt  within  him,  to  consider  that  he  was 
to  be  tormented  extremely,  without  remedy,  even  to  eternal  ages. 
This  in  a  short  continuance  grew  insufferable,  and  prevailed  upon 
him  so  far  that  he  hanged  himself,  and  left  this  account  of  it,  or  to 
this  purpose,  in  writing  in  his  study ;  '  I  am  gone  from  hence  to  the 
flames  of  hell,  and  have  forced  my  way  thither,  being  impatient  to 
try  what  those  great  torments  are  which  here  I  have  feared  with  ai\ 
insupportable  amazement.'    This  instance  may  suffice  to  shew  what 

*  [Vid.  p.  470.  not.  z  supr.]  •  [KoroirX.  cap.  24.  torn,  iil  p.  219.] 
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it  is  to  lose  a  soul.     But  I  will  take  off  from  this  sad  discourse ; 
only  I  shall  crave  your  attention  to  a  word  of  exhortation. 

III.  That  you  take  care  lest  for  the  purchase  of  a  little,  trifling, 
inconsiderable  portion  of  the  world,  you  come  into  this  place  and 
state  of  torment.  Although  Homer  was  pleased  to  compliment  the 
beauty  of  Helena  to  such  a  height  as  to  say  it  was  a  sufBcient  price 
for  all  the  evils  which  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  suffered  in  ten  years, 

Ov  v4fit<ris  TpSas  jtoI  idiarfifuias  *Ax*uobs 

ToipS'  iifipl  yvrauci  iro\hy  XP^"^"  &A.yca  irdax^u^  '$ 

yet  it  was  a  more  reasonable  conjecture  of  Herodotus'  that  during 
the  ten  years'  siege  of  Troy  Helena,  for  whom  the  Greeks  fought,  was 
in  Egypt,  not  in  the  city ;  because  it  was  imimaginable  but  that  the 
Trojans  would  have  thrown  her  over  the  walls,  rather  than  for  the 
sake  of  such  a  trifle  have  endured  so  great  calamities.  We  are  more 
sottish  than  the  Trojans  if  we  retain  our  Helena,  any  one  beloved 
lust,  any  painted  devil,  any  sugared  temptation,  with  (not  the  hazard, 
but)  the  certainty  of  having  such  horrid  miseries,  such  invaluable 
losses.  And  certainly  it's  a  strange  stupidity  of  spirit  that  can  sleep 
in  the  midst  of  such  thunder ;  when  God  speaks  from  heaven  with 
His  loudest  voice,  and  draws  aside  His  curtain,  and  shews  His  arsenal 
and  His  armoury,  full  of  arrows  steeled  with  wrath,  headed  and 
pointed,  and  hardened  with  vengeance,  still  to  snatch  at  those  arrows 
if  they  came  but  in  the  retinue  of  a  rich  fortune  or  a  vain  mistress,  if 
they  wait  but  upon  pleasure  or  profit  or  in  the  rear  of  an  ambitious 
design. 

But  let  not  us  have  such  a  hardiness  against  the  threats  and  repre- 
sentments  of  the  divine  vengeance  as  to  take  the  little  imposts  and 
revenues  of  the  world,  and  stand  in  defiance  against  God  and  the 
fears  of  hell,  unless  we  have  a  charm  that  we  can  be  dJparoi  rf 
KpiTfj\  'invisible  to  the  Judge'  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  are  im- 
pregnable against,  or  are  sure  we  shall  be  insensible  of,  the  miseries 
of  a  perishing  soul. 

There  is  a  sort  of  men  who,  because  they  will  be  vicious  and  athe- 
istical in  their  lives,  have  no  wav  to  go  on  with  any  plaisance  and 
without  huge  disturbances  but  by  being  also  atheistical  in  their 
opinions,  and  to  believe  that  the  story  of  hell  is  but  a  bugbear  to 
affright  children  and  fools,  easy  believing  people,  to  make  them  soft 
and  apt  for  government  and  designs  of  princes.  And  this  is  an 
opinion  that  befriends  none  but  impure  and  vicious  persons.  Others 
there  are  that  believe  God  to  be  all  mercy,  that  he  forgets  His  jus- 
tice ;  believing  that  none  shall  perish  with  so  sad  a  ruin,  if  they  do 
but  at  their  death-bed  ask  God  forgiveness,  and  say  they  are  sorry, 
but  yet  continue  their  impiety  till  their  house  be  ready  to  fall ;  beimgr 
like  the  Circassians,  whose  gentlemen  enter  not  in  the  church  tiU 

'  [II.  y.  156.]  ^  [AUuding  to  the  notion  of  Mtreut 

«  [Euterp.  120.]  the  Valentinian.— Ireo.  i.  18.  §  6.  p.  6i.] 
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they  be  threescore  years  old,  that  is  in  effect,  till  by  their  age  they 
cannot  any  longer  use  rapine ;  till  then  they  hear  service  at  their 
windows,  dividing  unequallv  their  hfe  between  sin  and  devotion^ 
dedicating  their  youth  to  robbery  and  their  old  age  to  a  repentance 
without  restitution. 

Our  youth,  and  our  manhood,  and  old  age,  are  all  of  them  due  to 
Gbd,  and  justice  and  mercy  are  to  Him  equally  essential ;  and  as  this 
life  is  a  time  of  the  possibilities  of  mercy,  so  to  them  that  neglect  it 
the  next  world  shall  be  a  state  of  pure  and  unmingled  justice. 

Remember  the  fatal  and  decretorv  sentence  which  God  hath  passed 
upon  all  mankind,  "  It  is  appointed  to  all  men  once  to  die,  and  after 
death  comes  judgment^''  And  if  any  of  us  were  certain  to  die  next 
morning,  with  what  earnestness  should  we  pray,  with  what  hatred 
should  we  remember  our  sins,  with  what  scorn  should  we  look  upon 
the  licentious  pleasures  of  the  world  I  Then  notliing  could  be  weU 
come  unto  us  but  a  prayer  book,  no  company  but  a  comforter  and  a 
guide  of  souls,  no  employment  but  repentance,  no  passions  but  in 
order  to  religion,  no  kindness  for  a  lust  that  hath  undone  us.  And 
if  any  of  you  have  been  arrested  with  alarms  of  death,  or  been  in 
hearty  fear  of  its  approach,  remember  what  thoughts  and  designs 
then  possessed  you,  how  precious  a  soul  was  then  in  your  account, 
and  wnat  then  you  would  give  that  you  had  despised  the  world,  and 
done  your  duty  to  God  and  man,  and  lived  a  holy  life.  It  will  come 
to  that  again ;  and  we  shall  be  in  that  condition  in  which  we  shall 
perfectly  understand  that  all  the  things  and  pleasures  of  the  world 
are  vain  and  unprofitable  and  irksome,  and  that  he  only  is  a  wise 
man  who  secures  the  interest  of  his  soul,  though  it  be  with  the 
loss  of  all  this  world,  and  his  own  life  into  the  bargain.  When 
we  are  to  depart  this  life,  to  go  to  strange  company  and  stranger 
places  and  to  an  unknown  condition,  then  a  holy  conscience  will  be 
the  best  security,  the  best  possession;  it  will  be  a  horror,  that 
every  friend  we  meet  shaU  with  triumph  upbraid  to  us  the  sottish, 
ness  of  our  folly,  'Lo,  this  is  the  goodly  change  you  have  made, 
you  had  your  good  things  in  your  lifetime,  and  how  like  you  the 
portion  that  is  reserved  to  you  for  ever?'  The  old  rabbins^, 
those  poets  of  religion,  report  of  Moses  that  when  the  courtiers  of 
Pharaoh  were  sporting  with  the  child  Moses  in  the  chamber  of  Pha- 
raoh's daughter,  they  presented  to  his  choice  an  ingot  of  gold  in  one 
hand  and  a  coal  of  fire  in  the  other;  and  that  the  child  snatched  at 
the  coal,  thrust  it  into  his  mouth,  and  so  singed  and  parched  his 
tongue  that  he  stammered  ever  after.  And  certainly  it  is  infinitdy 
more  childish  in  us,  for  the  glittering  of  the  small  gloworms^  and 
the  charcoal  of  worldly  possessions,  to  swallow  the  flames  of  hell 
greedily  in  our  choice :  such  a  bit  will  produce  a  worse  stammering 

*  [Heb.  ix.  27.]  Sto.  Par.  1629.    The  legend  howerer  ii 

^  ['  De  Tita  et  morte  Mosii/ p.  11.    A    mifundentood.] 
rabbinical  tract  translated  by  Oanlmyn,         ^  [tic  edd. ;  and  lee  toL  viL  p.  84.] 
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than  Mosed  had :  for  so  the  accursed  and  lost  souls  have  their  ugly 
and  horrid  dialect;  they  roar  and  blaspheme,  blaspheme  and  roar,  for 
ever.  And  suppose  God  should  now  at  this  instant  send  the  great 
archangel  with  his  trumpet  to  summon  all  the  world  to  judgment, 
would  not  all  this  seem  a  notorious  visible  truth,  a  truth  which  you 
will  then  wonder  that  every  man  did  not  lay  to  liis  heart  and  pre- 
serve there  in  actual,  pious,  and  effective  consideration?  Let  the 
trumpet  of  God  perpetually  sound  in  your  ears,  Surgite  mortui,  et 
venite  ad  judicium} :  place  yourselves  by  meditation  every  day  upon 
your  death-bed,  and  remember  what  thoughts  shall  then  possess  you, 
and  let  such  thoughts  dwell  in  your  understanding  for  ever,  and  be 
the  parent  of  all  your  resolutions  and  actions.  The  doctors  of  the 
Jews*"  report  that  when  Absalom  hanged  among  the  oaks  by  the 
hair  of  the  head,  he  seemed  to  see  under  him  hell  gaping  wide  ready 
to  receive  him ;  and  he  durst  not  cut  off  the  hair  that  entangled  him 
for  fear  he  should  fall  into  the  horrid  lake  whose  portion  is  flames 
and  torment,  but  chose  to  protract  his  miserable  me  a  few  minutes 
in  that  pain  of  posture,  and  to  abide  the  stroke  of  his  pursuing  ene- 
piies :  his  condition  was  sad  when  his  arts  of  remedy  were  so  vain ; 

T(  7^  fipor&y  hy  ahy  kokoTs  fitfuyfi4yov 
OKfi(rK€iy  6  fi4Wofy  rov  xp^yov  xipios  ^fy^i  ^ ; 

a  condemned  man  hath  but  small  comfort  to  stay  the  singing  of  a 
long  psahn.  It  is  the  case  of  every  vicious  person ;  hell  is  wide  open 
to  every  impenitent  persevering  sinner,  to  every  unpurged  person ; 

Noctes  atque  dies  patet  atri  janua  Ditis*^ ; 

and  although  God  hath  lighted  His  candle,  and  the  lantern  of  His 
word  and  clearest  revelations  is  held  out  to  us,  that  we  can  see  hell 
in  its  worst  colours  and  most  horrid  representments ;  yet  we  run 
greedily  after  baubles,  into  that  precipice  which  swallows  up  the 
greatest  part  of  mankind;  and  then  only  we  begin  to  consider,  when 
all  consideration  is  fruitless. 

He  therefore  is  a  huge  fool  that  heaps  up  riches,  that  greedily 
pursues  the  world,  and  at  the  same  time  (for  so  it  must  be)  '  heaps 
up  wrath  to  himself  against  the  day  of  wrath?;'  when  sickness  and 
death  arrests  him,  then  they  appear  unprofitable,  and  himself  ex- 
tremely miserable ;  and  if  you  would  know  how  great  that  misery  is, 
you  may  take  account  of  it  by  those  fearful  words  and  killing  rhetoric 
of  scripture,  "  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living 
God**;"  and,  "Who  can  dwell  with  the  everlasting  burnings'?'' 
That  is,  no  patience  can  abide  there  one  hour,  where  they  must  dwell 
for  ever. 

*  [These  words  are  ascribed  to  St  Je-  xviii.  9.] 
Tome,  (Com.  a  Lap.  on  1  Thess.  iv.  16,)  •  [Soph.  El.  1485.] 

though  not  found  exactly  in  his  works  «  [Virg.  Mn.  vi.  127.] 

pow  extant    They  are  cited  by  Soto  Do-  '  [Rom.  ii.  5.] 

ninic.  in  iv.  Sent  dist  xliii.  qu.  1.  art.  4.]  *>  f  Heb.  x.  31.] 

*"  [Teste  R.  Salom.  Jarchi,  ad  2  Sam.         '  [Is.  xxxiiL  14.] 
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Matthew  x.  latter  part  of  verse  16. 

Be  ye  therefore  wise  as  serpents,  and  harmless  as  doves. 

When  our  blessed  Saviour  entailed  a  law  and  a  condition  of  suf- 
ferings^ and  promised  a  state  of  persecution  to  His  servants;  and 
withal  had  charmed  them  with  the  bands  and  unactive  chains  of  so 
many  passive  graces  that  they  should  not  be  able  to  stir  against  the 
violence  of  tyrants^  or  abate  the  edge  of  axes,  by  any  instrument  but 
their  own  blood  ;  being  '  sent  forth  as  sheep  among  wolves/  innocent 
and  silent,  harmless  and  defenceless,  certainly  exposed  to  sorrow,  and 
uncertainly  guarded  in  their  persons ;  their  condition  seemed  nothing 
else  but  a  designation  to  slaughter :  and  when  they  were  drawn  into 
the  folds  of  the  church,  they  were  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  evil 
men,  infinitely  and  unavoidably  :  and  when  an  apostle  invited  a 
proselyte  to  come  to  Christ,  it  was  in  effect  a  snare  laid  for  his  life ; 
and  he  could  neither  conceal  his  religion,  nor  hide  his  person,  nor 
avoid  a  captious  question,  nor  deny  his  accusation,  nor  elude  the 
bloody  arts  of  orators  and  informers,  nor  break  prisons,  nor  anv  thing 
but  die.  If  the  case  stood  just  thus,  it  was  well  eternity  stood  at  the 
outer  doors  of  our  life,  reaay  to  receive  such  harmless  people :  but 
surely  there  could  be  no  art  in  the  design,  no  pitying  of  human  weak- 
nesses, no  complying  with  the  condition  of  man,  no  allowances  made 
for  customs  and  prejudices  of  the  world,  no  inviting  men  bv  the 
things  of  men,  no  turning  nature  into  religion ;  but  it  was  all  the 
way  a  direct  violence,  and  an  open  prostitution  of  our  lives,  and  a 
throwing  away  our  fortune  into  a  sea  of  rashness  and  credulity.  But 
therefore  God  ordered  the  affairs  and  necessities  of  religion  in  other 
ways  and  to  other  purposes.  Although  God  bound  our  bands  behind 
us,  yet  He  did  not  tie  our  understandmgs  up :  although  we  might  not 
use  our  swords,  yet  we  might  use  our  reason  :  we  were  not  suffered 
to  be  violent,  but  we  might  avoid  violence  by  all  the  arts  of  prudence 
and  innocence  :  if  we  did  take  heed  of  sin,  we  might  also  take  heed 
of  men.  And  because  in  all  contentions  between  wit  and  violence^ 
prudence  and  rudeness,  learmng  and  the  sword,  the  strong  hand  took 
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it  firsts  and  the  strong  head  possessed  it  last ;  the  strong  man  first 
governed,  and  the  witty  man  succeeded  him  and  lasted  longer ;  it 
came  to  pass,  that  the  wisdom  of  the  Father  hath  so  ordered  it  that 
all  His  disciples  should  overcome  the  power  of  the  Boman  legions  by 
a  wise  religion;  and  prudence  and  innocence  should  become  the 
mightiest  guards ;  and  the  Christian,  although  exposed  to  persecu- 
tion, yet  is  so  secured  that  he  shall  never  need  to  die  but  when  the 
circumstances  are  so  ordered  that  his  reason  is  convinced  that  then 
it  is  fit  he  should ;  fit,  I  say,  in  order  to  God's  purposes  and  his 
own. 

For  he  that  is  innocent  is  safe  against  all  the  rods  and  the  axes  of 
all  the  consuls  of  the  world,  if  they  rule  by  justice ;  and  he  that  is 
prudent  will  also  escape  from  many  rudenesses  and  irregular  violences 
that  can  come  by  injustice ;  and  no  wit  of  man,  no  government,  no 
armies,  can  do  more.  For  Gsesar  perished  in  the  midst  of  all  his 
legions  and  all  his  honours ;  and  against  chance  and  irregularities 
there  is  no  provision  less  than  infinite  that  can  give  security.  And 
although  prudence  alone  cannot  do  this,  yet  innocence  gives  the 
greatest  title  to  that  Providence  which  only  can,  if  He  pleases,  and 
will  if  it  be  fitting.  Here  then  are  the  two  arms  defensive  of  a 
Christian :  prudence  against  the  evils  of  men,  innocence  against  the 
evils  of  devils  and  all  that  relates  to  his  kingdom. 

Prudence  fences  against  persecution  and  the  evil  snares,  against 
the  opportunities  and  occasions  of  sin ;  it  prevents  surprises,  it  for- 
tifies all  its  proper  weaknesses,  it  improves  our  talents,  it  does  advan- 
tage to  the  kingdom  of  Christ  ana  the  interests  of  the  gospel,  it 
secures  our  coumtion,  and  instructs  our  choice  in  all  the  ways  and 
just  passages  to  felicity,  it  makes  us  to  live  profitably  and  die  wisely ; 
and  without  it  simplicity  would  turn  to  silliness,  zeal  into  passion^ 
passion  into  fury,  religion  into  scandal,  conversation  into  a  snare, 
civilities  into  temptation,  courtesies  into  danger :  and  an  imprudent 
person  falls  into  a  condition  of  harmless,  rich,  and  unwary  fools,  or 
rather  of  birds,  sheep,  and  beavers,  who  are  hunted  and  persecuted 
for  the  spoils  of  their  fleece  or  their  flesh,  their  skins  or  their  entrails, 
and  have  not  the  foresight  to  avoid  a  snare,  but  by  their  fear  and  nn- 
defending  follies  are  driven  thither  where  they  die  infallibly. 

Every  good  man  is  encircled  with  many  enemies  and  dangers ;  and 
his  virtue  shall  be  rifled,  and  the  decency  of  his  soul  and  spirit  shall 
be  discomposed,  and  turned  into  a  heap  of  inarticulate  and  disorderly 
fiancies,  unless  by  the  methods  and  guards  of  prudence  it  be  managed 
and  secured. 

But  in  order  to  the  following  discourse  and  its  method,  we  are 
first  to  consider  whether  this  be,  or  indeed  can  be  a  commandment, 
or  what  is  itf    For  can  all  men  that  give  up  their  names  in  baptism 

'  [Sophocles,  dram,  incert,  apud  Stob.  floril.  ii.  18.] 
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be  enjoined  to  be  wise  and  prudent?  It  is  as  if  Ood  would  command 
us  to  be  eloquent  or  witty  men^  fine  speakers^  or  straight-bodied,  or 
excellent  scholars,  or  rich  men :  if  He  please  to  make  us  so,  we  are 
so.  And  prudence  is  a  gift  of  God,  a  blessing  of  an  excellent  nature^ 
and  of  great  leisure,  and  a  wise  opportunity,  and  a  severe  education^ 
and  a  great  experience,  and  a  strict  observation,  and  good  companv ; 
all  which,  being  either  wholly  or  in  part  out  of  our  power,  may  be 
expected  as  free  gifts,  but  cannot  be  imposed  as  commandments* 

To  this  I  answer,  that  christian  prudence  is  in  very  many  in* 
stances  a  direct  duty;  in  some,  an  instance  and  advice,  in  order  to 
degrees  and  advanta^.  Where  it  is  a  duty,  it  is  put  into  every 
man's  power ;  where  it  is  an  advice,  it  is  only  expected  according  to 
what  a  man  hath,  and  not  according  to  what  he  hath  not :  and  even 
here,  although  the  events  of  prudence  are  out  of  our  power,  yet  the 
endeavours  and  the  observation,  the  diligence  and  caution,  the  moral 
part  of  it,  and  the  plain  conduct  of  our  necessary  duty,  (which  are 
portions  of  this  grace,)  are  such  things  which  God  will  demand  in 
proportion  to  the  talent  which  He  hath  entrusted  into  our  bimks. 
There  are  indeed  some  Christians  veiy  unwary  and  unwise  in  the 
conduct  of  their  religion ;  and  they  cannot  all  help  it,  at  least  not  in 
all  degrees ;  but  yet  they  may  be  taught  to  do  pruaent  things,  though 
not  to  be  prudent  persons :  if  they  have  not  the  prudence  of  advice 
and  conduct,  yet  they  may  have  the  prudence  oi  obedience  and  of 
disciples.  And  the  event  is  this :  without  prudence  their  virtue  is 
unsafe,  and  their  persons  defenceless,  and  their  interest  is  unguarded ; 
for  prudence  is  a  handmaid  waiting  at  the  production  and  birth  d 
virtue ;  it  is  a  nurse  to  it  in  its  infancy,  its  patron  in  assaults,  its 
guide  in  temptations,  its  security  in  all  portions  of  chance  and  con- 
tingencies ;  and  he  that  is  imprudent,  if  he  have  many  accidents  and 
varieties,  is  in  great  danger  of  being  none  at  all,  or  if  he  be,  at  the 
best  he  is  but  a  'weak  and  an  unprofitable  servant,'  useless  to  his 
neighbour,  vain  in  himself,  and  as  to  God,  '  the  least  in  the  king- 
dom :'  his  virtue  is  contingent  and  by  chance,  not  proportioned  to 
the  reward  of  wisdom  and  the  election  of  a  wise  religion. 

Tlpovoias  obBky  iy$p^ois  IT^v 

K4pBos  Kafinif  ifutyoy,  oHh  yov  cro^ov  K 

No  purchase,  no  wealth,  no  advantage,  is  great  enough  to  be 
compared  to  a  wise  soul  and  a  prudent  spirit;  and  he  that  wants  it 
hath  a  less  virtue  and  a  defenceless  mind,  and  will  suffer  a  mighty 
hazard  in  the  interest  of  eternity.  Its  parts  and  proper  acts  consist 
in  the  following  particulars ; — 

I.  It  is  the  duty  of  christian  prudence  to  choose  the  end  of  a 
Christian,  that  which  is  perfective  of  a  man,  satisfactory  to  reason^ 
the  rest  of  a  Christian,  and  the  beatification  of  his  spirit;  and  that 
is,  to  choose  and  desire  and  propound  to  himself  heaven  and  the 
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fruition  of  God  as  the  end  of  all  his  acts  and  arts,  his  designs  and 
purposes.  For  in  the  nature  of  things  that  is  most  eligible  and 
most  to  be  pursued  which  is  most  perfective  of  our  nature,  and  is 
the  acquiescence,  the  satisfaction,  and  proper  rest  of  pur  most  reason- 
able appetites.  Now  the  things  of  this  world  are  difficult  and  uneasy, 
full  of  thorns  and  empty  of  pleasures ;  thev  fill  a  diseased  faculty  or 
an  abused  sense,  but  are  an  infinite  dissatisfaction  to  reason  and  the 
appetites  of  the  soul ;  they  are  short  and  transient,  and  they  never 
abide  unless  sorrow  like  a  chain  be  bound  about  their  leg,  and  then 
they  never  stir  till  the  grace  of  God  and  religion  breaks  it,  or  else 
that  the  rust  of  time  eats  the  chain  in  pieces;  they  are  dangerous 
and  doubtful,  few  and  difficult,  sordid  and  particular,  not  only  not 
communicable  to  a  multitude,  but  not  difiusive  upon  the  whole  man, 
there  being  no  one  pleasure  or  object  in  this  world  that  delights  all 
the  parts  of  man :  and  after  all  this,  they  are  originally  from  eartb 
and  from  the  creatures,  only  that  they  oftentimes  contract  alliances 
with  hell  and  the  grave,  with  shame  and  sorrow ;  and  all  these  put 
together  make  no  great  amability  or  proportion  to  a  wise  man's 
choice.  But  on  the  other  side  the  things  of  God  are  the  noblest 
satisfactions  to  those  desires  which  ought  to  be  cherished  and 
swelled  up  to  infinite ;  their  deliciousness  is  vast  and  full  of  relish, 
and  their  very  appendent  thorns  are  to  be  chosen;  for  they  are 
gilded,  they  arfe  safe  and  medicinal,  they  heal  the  wound  they  make, 
and  bring  forth  fruit  of  a  blessed  and  a  holy  life.  The  things  of  (Jod 
and  of  religion  are  easy  and  sweet,  they  bear  entertainments  in  their 
hand  and  reward  at  their  back ;  their  good  is  certain  and  perpetual, 
and  they  make  us  cheerful  to-day  and  pleasant  to-monpw;  and  spi- 
ritual songs  end  not  in  a  sigh  and  a  groan :  neither,  like  unwhole- 
some physic,  do  they  let  loose  a  present  humour,  and  introduce  an 
habitual  indwposition ;  but  they  bring  us  to  the  felicity  of  God,  "  the 
same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  for  ever"  i"  they  do  not  give  a  pri- 
vate and  particular  delight,  but  their  benefit  is  pubhc ;  liKe  the  in- 
eense  «of  the  altar,  it  sends  up  a  sweet  smell  to  heaven,  and  makes 
atonement  for  the  religious  man  that  kindled  it,  and  delights  all  the- 
standers-by,  and  makes  the  very  air  wholesome.  There  is  no  blessed 
soul  goes  to  heaven,  but  he  makes  a  general  joy  in  all  the  mansions 
where  the  saints  do  dweU,  and  in  all  the  chapels  where  the  angels 
sing :  and  the  joys  of  religion  are  not  univocal,  but  productive  of 
rare,  and  accidental,  and  preternatural  pleasures ;  for  the  music  of 
holy  hymns  dehghts  the  ear,  and  refreshes  the  spirit,  and  makes  the 
very  bones  of  the  saint  to  rejoice.  And  charity,  or  the  giving  alms 
to  the  poor,  does  not  only  ease  the  poverty  of  the  receiver,  but  makes 
the  giver  rich,  and  heals  his  sickness,  and  delivers  from  death :  and 
temperance,  though  it  be  in  the  matter  of  meat,  and  drink,  and  plea- 
sures, yet  hath  an  efiect  upon  the  understanding,  and  makes  the  rea- 
son sober,  and  the  will  orderly,  and  the  affections  regular,  and  does 
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things  beside  and  beyond  their  natural  and  proper  efficacy :  for  all 
the  parts  of  our  duty  are  watered  with  the  showers  of  blessings  and 
bring  forth  fruit  according  to  the  influence  of  heaven^  and  beyond 
the  capacities  of  nature. 

And  now  let  the  voluptuous  person  go  and  try  whether  putting 
his  wanton  hand  to  the  bosom  of  his  mistress  will  get  half  sucn 
honour  as  Scsevola''  put  upon  his  head  when  he  put  his  hand  into 
the  fire.  Let  him  see  whether  a  drunken  meeting  will  cure  a  fever 
or  make  him  wise ;  a  hearty  and  a  persevering  prayer  will.  Let  him 
tell  me  if  spending  great  sums  of  money  upon  his  lusts  will  make 
him  sleep  soundly^  or  be  rich :  charity  will ;  alms  will  increase  his 
fortune^  and  a  good  conscience  shall  charm  all  his  cares  and  sorrows 
into  a  most  delicious  slumber.  Well  may  a  full  goblet  wet  the 
drunkard's  tongue,  and  then  the  heat  rising  from  the  stomach  will 
dry  the  sponge,  and  heat  it  into  the  scorchings  and  Uttle  images  of 
hell :  and  the  foUies  of  a  wanton  bed  will  turn  the  itch  into  a  smart, 
and  empty  the  reins  of  all  their  lustful  powers:  but  can  they  do 
honour  or  satisfaction  in  any  thing  that  must  last  and  that  ought  to 
be  provided  for?  No;  all  the  things  of  this  world  are  Uttle,  and 
trifling,  and  limited,  and  particular;  and  sometimes  necessary,  be- 
cause men  are  miserable,  wanting,  and  imperfect,  but  they  never  do 
any  thing  toward  perfection,  but  their  pleasure  dies  like  the  time  in 
which  it  danced  awhile;  and  when  the  minute  is  gone,  so  is  the 
pleasure  too,  and  leaves  no  footstep  but  the  impression  of  a  sigh, 
and  dwells  no  where  but  in  the  same  house  where  you  shall  find 
yesterday,  that  is,  in  forgetfuhiess  and  annihilation ;  unless  its  only 
child,  sorrow,  shall  marry,  and  breed  more  of  its  kind,  and  so  con- 
tinue its  memory  and  name  to  eternal  ages.  It  is  therefore  the  most 
necessary  part  of  prudence  to  choose  well  in  the  main  stake :  and  the 
dispute  is  not  much ;  for  if  eternal  things  be  better  than  temporal^ 
the  soul  more  noble  than  the  body,  virtue  more  honourable  than  the 
basest  vices,  a  lasting  joy  to  be  chosen  before  an  eternal  sorrow, 
much  to  be  preferred  before  little,*  certainty  before  danger,  public 
good  things  before  private  evils,  eternity  before  moments ;  then  let 
us  sit  down  in  religion,  and  make  heaven  to  be  our  end,  God  to  be 
our  Father,  Christ  our  elder  Brother,  the  Holy  Ghost  the  earnest  of 
our  inheritance,  virtue  to  be  our  employment;  and  then  we  shall 
never  enter  into  the  portion  of  fools  and  accursed  ill-choosing  spirits. 
NazianzeuT  said  well,  Malim  prudentia  guttam  quam/oscundioru/br- 
tuna  pelagu9,  '  one  drop  of  prudence  is  more  useful  than  an  ocean  of 
a  smooth  fortune ;'  for  prudence  is  a  rare  instrument  towards  heaven, 
and  a  great  fortune  is  made  oftentimes  the  highway  to  hell  and  de- 
struction.. However,  thus  far  prudence  is  our  duty ;  every  man  can 
be  so  wise,  and  is  bound  to  it,  to  choose  heaven  and  a  cohabitation 
with  God  before  the  possessions  and  transient  vanities  of  the  world, 
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2.  It  is  a  duty  of  christian  prudence  to  pursue  this  great  end  with 
apt  means  and  instruments  in  proportion  to  that  end.  No  wise  man 
will  sail  to  Ormus  in  a  cock -boat,  or  use  a  child  for  his  interpreter ; 
and  that  general  is  a  Cyclops  without  an  eye,  who  chooses  the  sickest 
men  to  man  his  towns  and  the  weakest  to  nght  his  battles.  It  cannot 
be  a  vigorous  prosecution  unless  the  means  have  an  efficacy  or  worth 
commensurate  to  all  the  difficulty,  and  something  of  the  exceUency, 
of  that  end  which  is  designed.  And  indeed  men  use  not  to  be  so 
weak  in  acquiring  the  possessions  of  their  temporals,  but  in  matters 
of  religion  they  think  any  thing  effective  enough  to  secure  the  greatest 
interest ;  as  if  all  the  fields  of  heaven  and  the  regions  of  that  kingdom 
were  waste  ground,  and  wanted  a  colony  of  planters ;  and  that  Qod 
invited  men  to  heaven  upon  any  terms,  that  He  might  rejoice  in  the 
multitude  of  subjects.  !ror  certain  it  is,  men  do  more  to  get  a  little 
money  than  for  all  the  glories  of  heaven  :  men  '  rise  up  early  and  sit 
tip  late,  and  eat  the  bread  of  carefulness,'  to  become  richer  than  their 
neighbours ;  and  are  amazed  at  every  loss,  and  impatient  of  an  evil 
accident,  and  feel  a  direct  storm  of  passion  if  they  suffer  in  their 
interest.  But  in  order  to  heaven  they  are  cold  in  their  religion, 
indevout  in  their  prayers,  incurious  in  their  walking,  unwatchful  in 
their  circumstances,  indifferent  in  the  use  of  their  opportunities, 
infrequent  in  their  discoursings  of  it,  not  inquisitive  of  the  way,  and 
yet  think  they  shall  surely  go  to  heaven.  But  a  prudent  man  knows 
that  by  the  greatness  of  the  purchase  he  is  to  make  an  estimate  of 
the  value  and  the  price.  When  we  ask  of  God  any  great  thing,  as 
wisdom,  delivery  nom  sickness.  His  holy  spirit,  the  forgiveness  of 
sins,  the  grace  of  chastity,  restitution  to  His  favour,  or  the  like,  do 
we  hope  to  obtain  them  without  a  high  opinion  of  the  things  we 
ask  ?  and  if  we  value  them  highly,  must  we  not  desire  them  earnestly  P 
and  if  we  desire  them  earnestly,  must  we  not  pray  for  them  fervently  ? 
and  whatsoever  we  ask  for  fervently,  must  we  not  b^  for  frequency? 
And  then,  because  prayer  is  but  one  hand  toward  the  reaching  a 
blessing,  and  God  requires  our  co-operation  and  endeavour,  and  we 
must  work  with  both  hands,  are  we  not  convinced  that  our  prayers 
are  either  faint,  or  a  design  of  laziness,  when  we  either  ask  coldly,  or 
else  pray  loudly,  hoping  to  receive  the  graces  we  need  without  labour  ? 
A  prudent  person  that  knows  to  value  the  best  object  of  his  desires^ 
will  also  know  that  he  must  observe  the  degrees  of  labour  according 
to  the  excellency  of  the  reward.  That  prayer  must  be  effectual^ 
fervent,  frequent,  continual,  holy,  passionate,  that  must  get  a  grace 
or  secure  a  blessing :  the  love  that  we  must  have  to  God  must  be 
such  as  to  keep  His  commandments,  and  make  us  willing  to  pari 
with  all  our  estate,  and  all  our  honour,  and  our  life,  for  the  testimony 
of  a  holy  conscience :  our  charity  to  our  neighbour  must  be  expressive 
in  a  language  of  a  real  friendship,  aptness  to  forgive,  readiness  to 
forbear,  in  pitying  infirmities,  in  relieving  necessities,  in  giving  our 
goods  and  our  lives,  and  quitting  our  privileges  to  save  his  soul,  to 
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secure  and  support  his  virtue :  our  repentance  must  be  full  of  sorrows, 
and  care^  of  diligence  and  hatred  against  sin ;  it  must  drive  out  all, 
and  leave  no  affections  towards  it;  it  must  be  constant  and  per- 
severing, fearful  of  relapse,  and  watchful  of  all  accidents :  our  tem- 
perance must  sometimes  turn  into  abstinence,  and  most  commonly  be 
severe,  and  ever  without  reproof :  "  He  that  striveth  for  masteries  is 
temperate,"  saith  St.  Paul*,  "  in  all  things."  He  that  does  all  this 
may  with  some  pretence  and  reason  say  he  intends  to  go  to  heaven. 
But  they  that  will  not  deny  a  lust,  nor  refrain  an  appetite ;  they  that 
will  be  drunk  when  their  friends  do  merrily  constram  them,  or  love  a 
cheap  religion,  and  a  gentle  and  lame  prayer,  short  and  soft,  quickly 
said  and  soon  passed  over,  seldom  returning  and  but  little  observed ; 
how  is  it  possible  that  they  should  think  themselves  persons  disposed 
to  receive  such  glorious  crowns  and  sceptres,  sucn  excellent  con- 
ditions, which  they  have  not  faith  enough  to  believe  nor  attention 
enough  to  consider,  and  no  man  can  have  wit  enough  to  understand  7 
But  so  might  an  Arcadian  shepherd  look  from  the  rocks,  or  through 
the  clefts  of  the  valley  where  his  sheep  graze,  and  wonder  that  the 
messenger  stap  so  long  from  coming  to  him  to  be  crowned  king  of 
all  the  Greek  islands,  or  to  be  adopted  heir  to  the  Macedonian 
monarchy.  It  is  an  infinite  love  of  God  that  we  have  heaven  upon 
conditions  which  we  can  perform  with  greatest  dihgence :  but  truly 
the  lives  of  men  are  generally  such,  that  they  do  things  in  order  to 
heaven,  things,  I  say,  so  few,  so  trifling,  so  unworthy,  that  they  are 
not  proportionable  to  the  reward  of  a  crown  of  oak  or  a  yellow  riband, 
the  slender  reward  with  which  the  Romans  paid  then:  soldiers  for 
their  extraordinary  valour.  True  it  is  that  heaven  is  not  in  a  just 
sense  of  a  commutation  a  reward,  but  a  gift  and  an  infinite  favour : 
but  yet  it  is  not  reached  forth  but  to  persons  disposed  by  the  con- 
ditions of  God,  which  conditions  when  we  pursue  in  kind,  let  us  be 
very  careful  we  do  not  fail  of  the  mighty  price*  of  our  high  calling 
for  want  of  degrees  and  just  measures,  the  measures  of  zeal  and  a 
mighty  love. 

3.  It  is  an  office  of  prudence  to  serve  God  so  that  we  mav  at  the 
same  time  preserve  our  hves  and  our  estates,  our  interest  and  reputa- 
tion, for  ourselves  and  our  relatives,  so  far  as  they  can  consist  together. 
St.  Paul*>  in  the  beginning  of  Christianity  was  careful  to  instruct  the 
forwardness  and  zeal  of  the  new  Christians  into  good  husbandry,  and 
to  catechize  the  men  into  good  trades,  and  the  women  into  useful 
employments,  that  they  might  not  be  unprofitable.  For  christian 
religion  carrying  us  to  heaven,  does  it  by  the  way  of  a  man,  and  by 
the  body  it  serves  the  soul,  as  by  the  soul  it  serves  God ;  and  there- 
fore it  endeavours  to  secure  the  body  and  its  interest,  that  it  mav 
continue  the  opportunities  of  a  crown,  and  prolong  the  stage  in  whicn 
we  are  to  run  Tor  the  mighty  price*  of  our  salvation :  and  this  is  that 

•  [I  Cor.  ix.  25.]        •  ['prise'  ed.  1678.— vid.  p.  500  supr.]     "  [Tit  ii.  14.] 
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part  of  prudence  which  is  the  defensative  and  guard  of  a  Christian  in 
the  time  of  persecution,  and  it  hath  in  it  much  of  dutj.  He  that 
through  an  indiscreet  zeal  casts  himself  into  a  needless  danger,  hath 
betrayed  his  life  to  tyranny,  and  tempts  the  sin  of  an  enemy ;  he  loses 
to  God  the  service  of  many  years,  and  cuts  off  himself  from  a  fair 
opportunity  of  working  his  salvation,  in  the  main  parts  of  which  we 
shall  find  a  long  life  and  very  many  years  of  reason  to  be  little 
enough ;  he  betrays  the  interest  of  his  relatives,  which  he  is  bound 
to  preserve ;  he  disables  himself  of  making  '  provision  for  them  of  his 
own  house  *>;'  and  he  that  fails  in  this  duty  by  his  own  fault '  is  worse 
than  an  infidel :'  and  denies  the  faith,  by  such  unseasonably  dying  or 
being  undone,  which  by  that  testimony  he  did  intend  gloriously  to 
confess ;  he  serves  the  end  of  ambition  and  popular  services,  but  not 
the  sober  ends  of  religion ;  he  discourages  the  weak,  and  weakens  the 
hands  of  the  strong,  and  by  upbraiding  their  wariness  tempts  them  to 
turn  it  into  rashness  or  despair ;  he  affrights  strangers  from  entering 
into  reUgion,  while  by  such  imprudence  he  shall  represent  it  to  be 
impossible  at  the  same  time  to  be  wise  and  to  be  religious ;  he  turns 
•U  the  whole  religion  into  a  forwardness  of  dying  or  beggary,  leaving 
no  space  for  the  parts  and  offices  of  a  holy  hfe,  which  in  times  of 
persecution  are  infinitely  necessary  for  the  advantages  of  the  institu- 
tion.    But  Ood  hath  provided  better  things  for  His  servants  : 

Quern  faU  cogunt,  ille  cum  venia  est  miser  * ; 

'  he  whom  Ood  by  an  inevitable  necessity  calls  to  sufferance,  he  hath 
leave  to  be  undone/  and  that  ruin  of  his  estate  or  loss  of  his  life 
shall  secure  first  a  providence,  then  a  crown. 

At  si  quis  ultro  se  malis  offert  Tolens, 
Seque  ipse  torquet,  perdere  est  dignus  bona 
Queis  nescit  uti  • ; 

'  but  he  that  invites  the  cruelty  of  a  tyrant  by  his  own  follies  or 
the  indiscretions  of  an  unsignificant  and  impertinent  zeal,  suffers  as 
a  wilful  person,  and  enters  into  the  portion  and  reward  of  fools/  And 
this  is  the  precept  of  our  blessed  Saviour  next  after  my  text,  "  Beware 
of  men  -"  use  your  prudence  to  the  purposes  of  avoiding  their  snare. 
Twi;  6r\pG>v  fiporhs  imXXov  ivrjiicposy  '  man  is  the  most  harmful  of 
all  the  wild  beasts/  "  Ye  are  sent  as  sheep  among  wolves ;  be  there- 
fore wise  as  serpents :"  when  you  can  avoid  it,  suffer  not  men  to  ride 
over  your  heads  or  trample  you  under  foot ;  that's  the  wisdom  of 
serpents.  And  so  must  we;  that  is,  by  all  just  compliances,  and 
toleration  of  all  indifferent  changes  in  which  a  duty  is  not  destroyed 
and  in  which  we  are  not  active,  so  preserve  ourselves  that  we  might 
be  permitted  to  live,  and  serve  God,  and  to  do  advantages  to  religion ; 
so  purchasing  time  to  do  good  in,  by  bending  in  all  those  flexures  of 
fortune  and  condition  which  we  cannot  help,  and  which  we  do  not 

^  [1  Tim.  Y.  8.1  ^  [See  Montaiffne,  EstaytyiL  19  ;  and 

*  Sen.  Hippol  [act  ii  tc.  2.  lia  442.]     Ammian.  MarceU.  xxii.  6.j 
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set  forward,  and  which  we  never  did  procure.  And  this  is  the  direct 
meaning  of  St  Paul®,  '*  See  then  that  ye  walk  circumspectly,  not  as 
fools  but  as  wise,  redeeming  the  time,  because  the  days  are  evil;" 
that  is,  we  are  fallen  into  times  that  are  troublesome,  dangerous, 
persecuting,  and  afflictive ;  purchase  as  much  respite  as  you  can ;  buy 
or  ^redeem  the  time'  by  all  honest  arts,  by  humility,  by  fair  carriage 
and  sweetnesses  of  society,  by  civility  and  a  peaceful  conversation,  by 
good  words  and  all  honest  offices,  by  praying  for  your  persecutors. 
By  patient  sufferance  of  what  is  unavoidable.  And  when  the  tyrant 
draws  you  forth  from  all  these  guards  and  retirements,  and  offers 
violence  to  your  duty,  or  tempts  you  to  do  a  dishonest  act  or  to  omit 
an  act  of  obligation,  then  come  forth  into  the  theatre  and  lay  your 
necks  down  to  the  hangman's  axe,  and  fear  not  to  die  the  most 
shameful  death  of  the  cross  or  the  gallows.  For  so  have  I  known 
angels  ascending  and  descending  upon  those  ladders ;  and  the  Lord 
of  glory  suffered  shame  and  purchased  honour  upon  the  cross.  Thus 
we  are  "  to  walk  in  wisdom  towards  them  that  are  without,  redeeming 
the  time' :"  for  so  St.  Paul  renews  that  permission  or  commandment ; 
give  them  no  just  cause  of  offence ;  with  all  humility,  and  as  occasion 
is  offered,  represent  their  duty,  and  invite  them  sweetly  to  feUcities 
and  virtue,  but  do  not  in  ruder  language  upbraid  and  reproach  their 
baseness;  and  when  they  are  incorrigible,  let  them  alone,  lest  like 
cats*  they  run  mad  with  the  smell  of  delicious  ointments.  And  there- 
fore Pothinus^  bishop  of  Lyons  being  asked  by  the  unbaptized  presi- 
dent, 'Who  was  the  God  of  the  Christians?'  answered  'Eap  jjy  i^to? 
yvficrrt,  '  if  you  be  disposed  with  real  and  hearty  desires  of  learning, 
what  you  ask  you  shall  quickly  know ;  but  if  your  purpose  be  indirect, 
I  shall  not  preach  to  you,  to  my  hurt,  and  your  no  advantage.' — ^Thus 
the  wisdom  of  the  primitive  Christians  was  careful  not  to  profane  the 
temples  of  the  heathen,  not  to  revile  their  false  gods ;  and  when  they 
were  in  duty  to  reprehend^  the  follies  of  their  religion,  they  chose  to 
do  it  from  their  own  writings,  and  as  relators  of  their  own  records : 
they  fled  from  the  fury  of  a  persecution,  they  hid  themselves  in  caves* 
and  wandered  about  in  disguises,  and  preached  in  private,  and  cele- 
brated their  si/naa^es  and  communions  in  grots  and  retirements ;  and 
made  it  appear  to  all  the  world  they  were  peaceable  and  obedient, 
charitable  and  patient,  and  at  this  price  bought  their  time ; 

KOtphs  ykp,  Btnrtp  ayUpdattf 


fi^yarros  Ifpyov  vayrSs  i<n^  itrurrdrris  K 

as  knowing  that  even  in  this  sense  time  was  very  precious,  and  the 
opportunity  of  giving  glory  to  God  by  the  offices  of  an  excellent  re- 
ligion was  not  too  dear  a  purchase  at  that  rate.  But  then  when  the 
wolves  had  entered  into  the  folds  and  seized  upon  a  lamb,  the  rest 

•  [Eph.  V.  15,  6.]  ^  [Euseb.  hist  cccl.  v.  1.  p.  204.] 

'  [Col.  iv.  5.]  1  ['represent*  in  first  two  edcL] 

c  [Plut.  conj.  prsec,  torn.  tL  p.  5i5.]         i  [Soph.  £1.  75.] 
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fled  and  used  all  the  innocent  arts  of  concealment.  St.  Aihaoasiiis^ 
being  overtaken  by  his  persecutors  but  not  known,  and  asked 
whether  he  saw  Athanasius  passing  that  way,  pointed  out  forward 
with  his  finger,  Nan  longe  abest  AtAanasius,  'the  man  is  not  far  off/ 
a  swift  footman  will  easily  overtake  him.  And  St.  Paul*  divided  the 
counsel  of  his  judges,  and  made  the  phansees  his  parties  by  a  witty 
insinuation  of  his  own  beUef  of  the  resurrection,  which  was  not  the 
main  question,  but  an  incident  to  the  matter  of  his  accusation.  And 
when  Plinius  Secundus"  in  the  face  of  a  tyrant  court  was  pressed  so 
invidiously  to  give  his  opinion  concerning  a  good  man  in  banish- 
ment and  under  the  disadvantage  of  an  unjust  sentence,  he  diverted 
the  snare  of  Marcus  Begulus  by  referring  his  answer  to  a  competent 
judicatory  according  to  the  laws ;  being  pressed  again,  by  offering 
a  direct  answer  upon  a  just  condition  which  he  knew  they  would  not 
accept;  and  the  third  time  by  turning  the  envy  upon  the  imper- 
tinent and  malicious  orator ;  that  he  won  great  honour,  the  honour 
of  a  severe  honesty,  and  a  witty  man,  and  a  prudent  person.  The 
thing  I  have  noted  because  it  is  a  good  pattern  to  represent  the  arts 
of  honest  evasion,  and  religious,  prudent  honesty ;  which  any  good 
man  may  transcribe  and  turn  into  bis  own  instances  if  any  equal  case 
should  occur. 

For  in  this  case  the  rule  is  easy;  if  we  are  commanded  to  be 
'  wise'  and  '  redeem  our  time,'  that  we  serve  God  and  religion,  we 
must  not  use  unlawful  arts  wluch  set  us  back  in  the  accounts  of  our 
time,  no  lying  subterfuges,  no  betraying  of  a  truth,  no  treachery  to 
a  good  man,  no  insnaring  of  a  brother,  no  secret  renouncing  of  any 
part  or  proposition  of  our  religion,  no  denying  to  confess  the  article 
when  we  are  called  to  it.  For  when  the  primitive  Christians  had  got 
a  trick  to  give  money  for  certificates  that  they  had  sacrificed  to  idols, 
though  indeed  they  did  not  do  it,  but  had  corrupted  the  officers  and 
ministers  of  state,  they  dishonoured  their  rchgion,  and  were  marked 
with  the  appellative  of  libellatici^,  'hbellers;'  and  were  excommu- 
nicated, and  cast  off  from  the  society  of  Christians  and  the  hopes  of 
heaven,  till  they  had  returned  to  God  by  a  severe  repentance.  Cjp- 
tandum  est  ut  quod  libenter  fads  diu  facere  posm,  '  it  is  good  to 
have  time,  long  to  do  that  which  we  ought  to  do :'  but  to  pretend 
that  which  we  dare  not  do,  and  to  say  we  have  when  we  have  not,  if 
we  know  we  ought  not,  is  to  dishonour  the  cause  and  the  person 
too ;  it  is  expressly  against  confession  of  Christ,  of  which  St.  Paul 
saith**,  *'  By  the  mouth  confession  is  made  unto  salvation  -,"  and  our 
blessed  SaviourP,  *  He  that  confesseth  Me  before  men,  I  will  confess 
him  before  My  heavenly  Father;  and  if  here  he  refuseth  to  own  Me, 
I  will  not  own  him  hereafter.'     It  is  also  expressly  against  christian 

^  [Theodorct  H.  E.  iil  9.— Socr.  H.  E.  »  [Cyprian,  de  lapsis,  p,  133,  ct  alibi.] 

"i.  14.]  o  [Rom.  X.  10.1 

»  [Acta  xxiii  6.]  p  [Matt  x.  32.1 
"■  [PUn.  ep.  i.  5.  p.  7.] 
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{brtitude  and  nobleness^  and  against  the  simplicity  and  sinceri^  of 
our  religion^  and  it  turns  prudence-  into  crafty  and  brings  the  devil 
to  wait  in  the  temple  and  to  minister  to  God ;  and  it  is  a  lesser  kind 
of  apostasy.  And  it  is  well  that  the  man  is  tempted  no  further ;  fcnr 
if  the  persecutors  could  not  be  corrupted  with  money^  it  is  odds  but 
the  complying  man  would ;  and  though  he  would  with  the  monqr 
hide  his  shame^  yet  he  will  not  with  the  loss  of  all  his  estate  redeeit 
his  religion ; 

—  Kvwripms  8*  l?x*» 

ffi  roTf  ifjtavrris  rhy  jB/av  a^tt  Ktucois  '^' 

Some  men  wiU  lose  their  lives^  rather  than  a  fair  estate :  and  do  not 
almost  all  the  armies  of  the  worlds  I  mean  those  that  fight  in  the 
justest  causes,  pretend  to  fight  and  die  for  their  lands  and  liberties? 
aiid  there  are  too  many  also  that  will  die  twice  rather  than  be  beg- 
gars once,  although  we  all  know  that  the  second  death  is  intolerable- 
Christian  prudence  forbids  us  to  provoke  a  danger ;  and  they  were 
fond  persons  that  ran  to  persecution,  and  when  the  proconsul  sate  ou 
the  life  and  death  and  made  strict  inquisition  after  Christians,  went 
and  ofi'ered  themselves  to  die ;  and  he  was  a  fool  that,  being  in  Por- 
tugal %  ran  to  the  priest  as  he  elevated  the  host,  and  overthrew  the 
mysteries,  and  openly  defied  the  rites  of  that  rdigion.  God,  when 
He  sends  a  persecution,  will  pick  out  such  persons  whom  He  will 
have  to  die,  and  whom  He  will  consign  to  banishment,  and  whom  to 
poverty.  In  the  mean  time  let  us  do  our  duty  when  we  can,  and  as 
long  as  we  can,  and  with  as  much  strictness  as  we  can ;  walking 
dxptjSttf,  as  the  apostle's  phrase  is,  '  not  prevaricating'  in  the  least 
tittle :  and  then  if  we  can  oe  safe  with  the  arts  of  civil,  innocent,  in- 
offensive compliance,  let  us  bless  God  for  His  permissions  made  to 
us,  and  His  assistances  in  the  using  them.  But  if  either  we  turn 
our  zeal  into  the  ambition  of  death,  and  the  follies  of  an  unnecessary 
beggary;  or  on  the  other  side  turn  our  prudence  into  craft  and 
covetousness ;  to  the  first  I  say,  that  'God  hath  no  pleasure  in 
fools*  j'  to  the  latter,  'If  you  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  your 
own  soul*,'  your  loss  is  infinite  and  intolerable. 
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4.  It  is  the  office  of  christian  prudence  so  to  order  the  affairs  of 
our  life,  as  that  in  all  the  offices  of  our  souls  and  conversation  we  do 
honour  and  reputation  to  the  religion  we  profess ;  for  the  follies  and 
vices  of  the  professors  give  great  advantages  to  the  adversary  to  speak 
reproachfully,  and  do  aliene  the  hearts  and  hinder  the  compliance 

1  rSoph.  El.  767.]  '  [Of.  Duct  dubit,  bk.  U.  chap.  2.  rule  7.  n.  85.1 

•  [Eccles.  V.  4.]  •  [Matt,  xvl  26. J 
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of  those  undetermined  persons,  who  are  apt  to  be  persuaded  if  their 
understandings  be  not  prejudiced. 

But  as  our  necessary  duty  is  bound  upon  us  by  one  ligament  more 
in  order  to  the  honour  of  the  cause  of  God,  so  it  particularly  binds 
us  to  many  circumstances,  adiuncts,  and  paiia  of  duty,  which  have 
no  other  commandment  but  the  law  of  prudence.  There  are  some 
sects  of  Christians  which  have  some  one  constant  indisposition  which 
as  a  character  divides  them  from  all  others,  and  makes  them  reproved 
on  all  hands.  Some  are  so  suspicious  and  ill-natured  that  if  a  per- 
son of  a  facile  nature  and  gentle  disposition  fall  into  their  hands^  he 
is  presently  soured,  and  made  morose,  unpleasant,  and  uneasy  in  his 
conversation.  Others  there  are  that  do  things  so  like  to  what  them- 
selves condemn,  that  they  are  forced  to  take  sanctuary  and  labour  in 
the  mine  of  unsignificant  distinctions,  to  make  themselves  believe 
they  are  innocent;  and  in  the  mean  time  they  offend  all  men  else^ 
ana  open  the  mouths  of  their  adversaries  to  speak  reproachful  things, 
true  or  false  as  it  happens.  And  it  requires  a  great  wit  to  under- 
stand all  the  distinctions  and  devices  thought  of  for  legitimating  the 
worshipping  of  images ;  and  those  people  that  are  hberal  in  their 
excommunications,  make  men  think  they  have  reason  to  say,  their 
judges  are  proud,  or  self-willed,  or  covetous,  or  ill-natured  people. 
These  that  are  the  faults  of  governors,  and  continued,  are  quickly 
derived  upon  the  sect,  and  cause  a  disreputation  to  the  whole  society 
and  institution.  And  who  can  think  that  congregation  to  be  a  true 
branch  of  the  christian,  which  makes  it  their  profession  to  kill  men 
to  save  their  souls  against  their  will  and  against  their  understanding ; 
who  calling  themselves  disciples  of  so  meek  a  Master,  do  live  like 
bears  upon  prey,  and  spoil,  and  blood?  It  is  a  huge  dishonour  to 
the  sincerity  of  a  man's  purposes  to  be  too  busy  in  fingering  money 
in  the  matters  of  rehgion ;  and  they  that  are  zealous  for  their  rights 
and  tame  in  their  devotion,  furious  against  sacrilege  and  companions 
of  drunkards  S  implacable  against  breakers  of  a  canon  and  careless 
and  patient  enough  with  them  that  break  the  fifth  or  sixth  com- 
mandments of  the  decalogue,  tell  all  the  world  their  private  sense  is 
to  preserve  their  own  interest  with  scruple  and  curiosity,  and  leave 
Qoa  to  take  care  for  His. 

Thus  Christ^  reproved  the  pharisees  for  '  straining  at  a  gnat,  and 
swallowing  a  camel/  the  very  representation  of  the  manner  and 
matter  of  fact  discovers  the  vice  by  reproving  the  folly  of  it.  Thev 
that  are  factious  to  get  a  rich  proselyte  and  think  the  poor  not  worth, 
saving,  dishonour  their  zeal,  and  teach  men  to  call  it  covetousness  ; 
and  though  there  may  be  a  reason  of  prudence  to  desire  one  more 
than  the  other  because  of  a  bigger  efficacy  the  example  of  the  one 
may  have  more  than  the  other,  yet  it  will  quickly  be  discovered 
if  it  be  done  by  secular  design;  and  the  scripture*,  that  did  not 
allow  the  preferring  of  a  gay  man  before  a  poor  saint  in  the  matter  of 

«  [Cf.  pp.  205,  i59  eupr.]  "  [Matt  xxiu.  24.]  '  [James  ii.  1  sqq.] 
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place,  will  not  be  pleased  tliat  in  the  matter  of  souls,  which  are 
all  equal,  there  should  be  a  faction  and  design,  and  an  accepta- 
tion of  persons.  Never  let  sins^  pollute  our  religion  with  arts  of 
the  world,  nor  offer  to  support  the  ark  with  unhallowed  hands, 
nor  mingle  false  propositions  with  true,  nor  make  religion  a  pretence 
to  profit  or  preferment,  nor  do  things  which  are  like  a  vice ;  neither 
ever  speak  things  dishonourable  of  God,  nor  abuse  thy  brother  for 
God's  sake;  nor  be  solicitous  and  over  busy  to  recover  thv  own 
little  things,  neither  always  think  it  fit  to  lose  thy  charity  by  forcing 
thy  brother  to  do  justice ;  and  all  those  things  which  are  the  out- 
siaes  and  faces,  the  garments  and  most  discerned  parts  of  religion,  be 
sure  that  they  be  dressed  according  to  all  the  circumstances  of  men, 
and  by  all  the  rules  of  common  honesty  and  public  reputation.  Is  it 
not  a  sad  thing  that  the  Jew  should  say  the  Chnstians  worship 
images  ?  or  that  it  should  become  a  proverb  that  '  the  Jew  spen(ui 
aU  in  his  passover,  the  Moor  in  his  marriage,  and  the  Christian  in 
his  law-suits?'  that  what  the  first  sacrifice  to  religion,  and  the 
second  to  public  joy,  we  should  spend  in  malice,  covetousness,  and 
revenge  ? 


Pudet  haec  opprobria  nobis 


£t  dici  potuisse,  et  non  potuisse  refelli  *. 

But  among  ourselves  also  we  serve  the  devil's  ends,  and  mim'ster 
to  an  eternal  disunion,  by  saying  and  doing  things  which  look  un- 
handsomely. One  sort  of  men  is  superstitious,  fantastical,  greedy  of 
honour,  and  tenacious  of  propositions  to  fill  the  purse,  and  his  re- 
ligion is  thought  nothing  but  policy  and  opinion.  Another  says 
he  hath  a  good  religion,  but  he  is  the  most  indifferent  and  cold 
person  in  the  world  either  to  maintain  it  or  to  live  according  to 
it ;  the  one  dresses  the  images  of  saints  with  fine  clothes,  the  other 
lets  the  poor  go  naked,  and  disrobes  the  priests  that  minister  in 
the  religion.  A  third  uses  God  worse  than  all  this,  and  says  of 
Him  such  things  that  are  scandalous  even  to  an  honest  man,  and 
«uch  which  would  undo  a  good  man's  reputation.  And  a  fourth 
yet  endures  no  governor  but  himself,  and  pretends  to  set  up  Christ, 
and  make  himself  His  lieutenant.  And  a  fifth  hates  all  government. 
And  from  all  this  it  comes  to  pass  that  it  is  hard  for  a  man  to  choose 
his  side ;  and  he  that  chooses  wisest  takes  that  which  hath  in  it  least 
hurt  j  but  some  he  must  endure,  or  live  without  communion :  and 
every  church  of  one  denomination  is,  or  hath  been,  too  incurious  of 
preventing  infamy  or  disreputation  to  their  confessions. 

One  thing  I  desire  should  be  observed,  that  here  the  question 
being  concerning  prudence  and  the  matter  of  doing  reputation  to 
our  religion,  it  is  not  enough  \o  say  we  can  with  learning  justify 
all  that  we  do,  and  make  all  whole  with  three  or  four  distinctions : 
for  possibly  the  man  that  went  to  visit  the  Corinthian  Lais,  if  he 

'  [Met  us*  in  first  ed.]  "  [Ovid.  Metom.  L  768.] 
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had  been  asked  why  he  dishonoured  himself  with  so  unhandsome 
an  entrance^  might  find  an  excuse  to  legitimate  his  act^  or  at  least  to 
make  himself  believe  well  of  his  own  person ;  but  he  that  intends 
to  do  himself  honour  must  take  care  that  he  be  not  suspected,  that 
he  give  no  occasion  of  reproachful  language ;  for  fame  and  honour 
is  a  nice  thing,  tender  as  a  woman's  chastity,  or  like  the  face  of 
the  purest  mirror,  which  a  foul  breath,  or  an  unwholesome  air,  or 
a  watery  eye  can  suUy,  and  the  beauty  is  lost,  although  it  be  not 
dashed  in  pieces.  When  a  man,  or  a  sect,  is  put  to  answer  for 
themselves  m  the  matter  of  reputation,  they  with  their  distinctions 
wipe  the  glass,  and  at  last  can  do  nothing  but  make  it  appear  it 
was  not  broken;  but  their  ve^  abstersion  and  laborious  excuses 
confess  it  was  foul  and  faulty,  yfe  must  know  that  all  sorts  of  men, 
and  all  sects  of  Christians,  have  not  only  the  mistakes  of  men  and 
their  prejudices  to  contest  withal,  but  the  calumnies  and  araravation 
of  devils' ;  and  therefore  it  will  much  ease  our  accounts  of  doomsday 
if  we  are  now  so  prudent  that  men  will  not  be  offended  here,  nor 
the  devils  furnished  with  a  Ubel  in  the  day  of  our  great  account. 

To  this  rule  appertains  that  we  be  curious  in  observing  the  circum- 
stances of  men,  and  satisfying  all  their  reasonable  expectations,  and 
doing  things  at  that  rate  of  charity  and  rehgion  which  they  are  taught 
to  be  prescribed  in  the  institution.  There  are  some  things  which 
are  undecencies  rather  than  sins,  such  which  may  become  a  just  hea- 
then, but  not  a  holv  Christian;  a  man  of  the  world,  but  not  a 
man  'professing  godliness y*.'  because  when  the  greatness  of  the 
man,  or  the  excellency  of  the  law,  hath  engaged  us  upon  great 
severity  or  an  exemplary  virtue,  whatsoever  is  less  than  it  renders  the 
man  unworthy  of  the  religion,  or  the  religion  unworthy  of  its  fame. 
Men  think  themselves  abused,  and  therefore  return  sname  for  pay- 
ment. We  never  read  of  an  aposUe  that  went  to  law;  and  it  is 
but  reasonable  to  expect  that  of  all  men  in  the  world  Christiana 
should  not  be  such  fighting  people,  and  clergymen  should  not  com- 
mand armies,  and  kings  should  not  be  drunk,  and  subjects  should 
not  strike  princes  for  justice',  and  an  old  man  should  not  be  youth- 
ful in  talk  or  in  his  habit,  and  women  should  not  swear,  and  great 
men  should  not  lie,  and  a  poor  man  should  not  oppress ;  for  besides 
the  sin  of  some  of  them,  there  is  an  undecency  in  all  of  them ;  and 
by  being  contrary  to  the  end  of  an  office,  or  the  reputation  of  a  state, 
or  the  sobrieties  of  a  graver  or  sublimed  person,  they  asperse  the 
religion  as  insufficient  to  keep  the  persona  within  the  boun£  of  fame 
and  common  reputation. 

But  above  all  things  those  sects  of  Christians  whose  professed 
doctrine  brings  destruction  and  diminution  to  government,   give 

»  [Thia  sense  is  given  by  Taylor  else-  362,  442.] 

•where  to  Ps.   xxxi.  22,   'the  strife  of  f  [I  Tim.  11  10.] 

tongues  ;*   see  *  Holy  Dying/  chap.  ir.  ■  [ProT.  xrii.  26.] 
lect  2,  and  chap.  t.  sect  7.  vol.  iii.  pp. 
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the  most  intolerable  scandal  and  dishonour  to  the  institution;  and 
it  had  been  impossible  that  Christianity  should  have  prevailed  over 
the  wisdom  and  power  of  the  Greeks  and  fiomans,  if  it  had  not  been 
humble  to  superiors,  patient  of  injuries^  charitable  to  the  needv,  a 
great  exactor  of  obedience  to  kings,  even  to  heathens,  that  they  might 
be  won  and  convinced;  and  to  persecutors,  that  they  might  be 
sweetened  in  their  anger,  or  upbraided  for  their  crud  injustice: 
for  so  doth  the  humble  vine  creep  at  the  foot  of  an  oak,  and  leans 
upon  its  lowest  base,  and  begs  shade  and  protection,  and  leave  to 
grow  under  its  branches,  and  to  give  and  take  mutual  refreshment, 
and  pay  a  friendly  influence  for  a  mighty  patronage ;  and  they  grow 
and  dwell  together,  and  are  the  most  remarkable  of  friends  and 
married  pairs*  of  all  the  leafy  nation.  Religion  of  itself  is  soft,  easy, 
and  defenceless ;  and  Ood  hath  made  it  grow  up  with  empire,  and 
lean  upon  the  arms  of  kings,  and  it  cannot  well  grow  alone :  and 
if  it  shall,  like  the  ivy,  suck  the  heart  of  the  oak,  upon  whose  body  it 
grew  and  was  supported,  it  will  be  pulled  down  from  its  usurped 
eminence,  and  fire  and  shame  shall  be  its  portion.  We  cannot  com- 
plain if  princes  arm  against  those  Christians,  who  if  they  are  suf- 
fered to  preach  will  disarm  the  princes ;  and  it  will  be  hard  to  per- 
suade that  kings  are  bound  to  protect  and  nourish  those  that  will 
prove  ministers  of  their  own  exauctoration ;  and  no  prince  can  have 
juster  reason  to  forbid,  nor  any  man  have  greater  reason  to  deny,  com- 
munion to  a  family,  than  when  they  go  about  to  destroy  the  powar 
of  the  one,  or  corrupt  the  duty  of  the  other.  The  particulars  of  this 
rule  are  very  many :  I  shall  only  instance  in  one  more,  because  it  is 
of  gfeat  concernment  to  the  public  interest  of  Christendom. 

There  are  some  persons  whose  religion  is  hugely  disgraced  because 
they  change  their  propositions  according  as  their  temporal  necessities 
or  advantages  do  return.  They  that  in  their  weakness  and  beginning 
cry  out  against  all  violence  as  against  persecution,  and  from  being 
siftferers*'  swell  up  till  they  be  prosperous,  and  from  thence  to  power, 
and  at  last  to  tyranny,  and  then  suffer  none  but  themselves,  and  trip 
up  those  feet  which  they  humbly  kissed  that  themselves  should  not 
be  trampled  upon ;  these  men  tell  all  the  world  that  at  first  they  were 
pusillanimous,  or  at  last  outrageous ;  that  their  doctrine  at  first  served 
their  fear,  and  at  last  served  their  rage,  and  that  they  did  not  at  all 
intend  to  serve  God ;  and  then  who  shall  believe  them  in  any  thing 
else  P  Thus  some  men  declaim  against  the  faults  of  governors  that 
themselves  may  govern ;  and  when  the  power  is  in  their  hands,  what 
was  a  fault  in  others  is  in  them  necessity;  as  if  a  sin  could  be  hal- 
lowed for  coming  into  their  hands.  Some  Greeks  at  Florence*  sub- 
scribed the  article  of  purgatory,  and  condemned  it  in  their  own 
dioceses^;   and  the  king's  supremacy  in  causes  ecclesiastical  was 

•  [Hor.  epod.  ii.  10. — Catull.  1x11.54]         '  [See  Encycl.  letter  of  Mark  bishop 
^  I*  suffered'  in  first  two  edd.]  of  Ephesas,  in  Dosithens,  Tom.  Agap* 

*  [A.D.  1439,  torn.  ix.  col.  957.]  p.  585,  line  28.] 
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earnestly  defended  against  the  pretences  of  the  bishop  of  Bome,  and 
yet  when  he  was  thrust  out  some  men  were,  and  are,  violent  to  sub- 
mit the  king  to  their  consistories ;  as  if  he  were  supreme  in  defiance 
of  the  pope,  and  yet  not  supreme  over  his  own  clergy.  These  arti- 
cles are  managed  too  suspiciously ; 

Omnia  si  perdas,  famam  servare  memento ; 

you  lose  all  the  advantages  to  your  cause  if  you  lose  your  reputation. 
5.  It  is  a  duty  also  of  christian  prudence  that  the  teachers  of  others 
by  authority,  or  reprovers  of  their  vices  by  charity,  should  also  make 
their  persons  apt  to  do  it  without  objection. 

Loripedem  rectus  derideat,  ^thiopem  albus'. 

No  man  can  endure  the  Gracchi  preaching  against  sedition,  nor 
Verres  prating  against  thievery,  or  Milo  against  homicide ;  and  if 
Herod  had  made  an  oration  of  humility  or  Antiochus  of  mercy,  men 
would  have  thought  it  had  been  a  design  to  evil  purposes.  He  that 
means  to  gain  a  soul,  must  not  make  his  sermon  an  ostentation  of 
his  eloquence,  but  the  law  of  his  own  life.  If  a  grammarian  should 
speak  solecisms  or  a  musician  sing  like  a  bittern,  he  becomes  ridi- 
culous for  offending  in  the  faculty  he  professes.  So  it  is  in  them 
who  minister  to  the  conversion  of  souls ;  if  they  fail  in  their  own  life 
when  they  profess  to  instruct  another,  they  are  defective  in  their 
proper  part,  and  are  unskilful  to  all  their  purposes ;  and  the  cardinal 
of  Crema'  did  with  ill  success  tempt  the  English  priests  to  quit  their 
chaste  marriages,  when  himself  was  deprehended  in  unchaste  embraces. 
For  good  counsel  seems  to  be  unhallowed  when  it  is  reached  forth  by 
an  impure  hand,  and  he  can  ill  be  believed  by  another  whose  Hfe  so 
confutes  his  rules  that  it  is  plain  he  does  not  believe  himself.  Those 
churches  that  are  zealous  for  souls  must  send  into  their  ministries 
men  so  innocent  that  evil  persons  may  have  no  excuse  to  be  any 
longer  vicious.  When  Gorgias**  went  about  to  persuade  the  Greeks 
to  be  at  peace,  he  had  eloquence  enough  to  do  advantage  to  his 
cause,  and  reason  enough  to  press  it ;  but  Melanthus  was  glad  to  put 
him  off  by  telling  him  that  he  was  not  fit  to  persuade  peace,  who 
could  not  agree  at  home  with  his  wife,  nor  make  his  wife  agree  with 
her  maid ;  and  he  that  could  not  make  peace  between  three  single 
persons  was  unapt  to  prevail  for  the  reuniting  fourteen  or  fifteen 
commonwealths.  And  this  thing  St.  Paul^  remarks,  by  enjoining 
that  a  bishop  should  be  chosen  such  a  one  as  knew  well  to  rule  his 
own  house ;  or  else  he  is  not  fit  to  rule  the  church  of  God.  And 
when  thou  persuadest  thy  brother  to  be  chaste,  let  him  not  deride 
thee  for  thy  intemperance ;  and  it  will  ill  become  thee  to  be  severe 
against  an  idle  servant,  if  thou  thyself  beest  useless  to  the  public ; 

.    '  [Jut.  ii.  23.]  ^  [Plutconmg.pr»a»tom.TLp.  5^.1 

f  [Henr.  Huntingd.,  lib.  rii.  p.  882.—         '  [1  Tim.  iil  4,  5.] 
Roger,  de  HoTed.  annal.,  par.  x.  p.  448.] 
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and  every  notorious  vice  is  infinitely  against  the  spirit  of  government^ 
and  depresses  the  man  to  an  evenness  with  conmion  persons ; 

—'  Facinus  quoe  inquinat  squat  K 

To  reprove  belongs  to  a  superior ;  and  as  innocence  gives  a  man  ad- 
vantage over  his  brother^  giving  him  an  artificial  and  adventitious 
authority ;  so  the  follies  and  scandals  of  a  public  and  governing  man 
destroy  the  efficacy  of  that  authority  that  is  just  and  naturaL  Now 
this  is  directly  an  office  of  christian  prudence^  that  good  offices  and 
great  authority  become  not  ineffective  by  ill  conduct. 

Hither  also  it  appertains  that  in  public  or  private  reproofs  we  ob- 
serve circumstances  of  time ;  of  place ;  of  person ;  of  disposition. 
The  vices  of  a  king  are  not  to  be  opened  publicly,  and  princes  must 
not  be  reprehended  as  a  man  reproves  his  servant ;  but  by  categorical 
propositions,  by  abstracted  declamations,  by  reprehensions  of  a  crime 
in  its  single  nature,  in  private,  with  humility  and  arts  of  insinuation ; 
and  it  is  against  christian  prudence,  not  only  to  use  a  prince  or  great 
personage  with  common  language,  but  it  is  as  great  an  imprudence 
to  pretend  for  such  a  rudeness  the  examples  of  the  prophets  in  the 
Old  testament.  For  their  case  was  extraordinary,  their  calling  pecu- 
liar, their  commission  special,  their  spirit  miraculous,  their  authority 
great  as  to  that  single  mission ;  they  were  like  thunder  or  the  trump 
of  God,  sent  to  do  that  office  plainly,  for  the  doing  of  which  in  that 
manner  God  had  given  no  commission  to  any  ordinary  minister.  And 
therefore  we  never  find  that  the  priests  did  use  that  freedom  which 
the  prophets  were  commanded  to  use,  whose  very  words  being  put 
into  their  mouths,  it  was  not  to  be  esteemed  a  human  act,  or  a  lawful 
manner  of  doing  an  ordinary  office ;  neither  could  it  become  a  prece- 
dent to  them  whose  authority  is  precarious*  and  without  coercion, 
whose  spirit  is  allayed  with  christian  graces  and  duties  of  humility, 
whose  words  are  not  prescribed,  but  left  to  the  conduct  of  prudence, 
as  it  is  to  be  advised  by  public  necessities  and  private  circumstances, 
in  ages  where  all  things  are  so  ordered  that  what  was  fit  and  pious 
amongst  the  old  Jews  would  be  incivil  and  intolerable  to  the  latter 
Christians.  He  also  that  reproves  a  vice  should  also  treat  the  persons 
with  honour  and  civilities,  and  by  fair  opinions  and  sweet  addresses 
place  the  man  in  the  regions  of  modesty,  and  the  confines  of  grace, 
and  the  fringes  of  repentance.  For  some  men  are  more  restrained 
by  an  imperfect  feared  shame  so  long  as  they  think  there  is  a  reserve 
of  reputation  which  they  may  secure,  than  they  can  be  with  all  the 
furious  declamations  of  the  world,  when  themselves  are  represented 
ugly  and  odious,  fuU  of  shame,  and  actually  punished  with  the  worst 
of  temporal  evils,  beyond  which  he  fears  not  here  to  suffer,  and  from 
whence  because  he  knows  it  will  be  hard  for  him  to  be  redeemed  by 
an  after-game  of  reputation,  it  makes  him  desperate  and  incorrigible 
by  fraternal  correption. 

^  [Lucan.  ▼.  290.]  »  [i.  e.  '  depending  on  the  win  or  consent  of  another.*] 
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A  zealous  man  hath  not  done  his  duty,  when  he  calls  liis  brother 
'drunkard'  and  'beast/  and  he  may  better  do  it  by  telling  him  he 
is  a  man,  and  sealed  with  God's  spirit,  and  honoured  with  the  title 
of  a  Christian,  and  is,  or  ought  to  be,  reputed  as  a  discreet  person  by 
bis  friends,  and  a  governor  of  a  family,  or  a  guide  in  his  country,  or 
an  example  to  many,  and  that  it  is  huge  pity  so  manv  excellent 
things  should  be  sulUed  and  allayed  with  what  is  so  much  below  all 
this.  Then  a  reprover  does  his  duty,  when  he  is  severe  against  the 
vice  and  charitable  to  the  man,  and  careful  of  his  reputation,  and 
sorry  for  his  real  dishonour,  and  observant  of  his  circumstances,  and 
watchful  to  surprise  his  affections  and  resolutions  there  where  thev 
are  most  tender  and  most  tenable :  and  men  will  not  be  in  love  with 
virtue  whither  they  are  forced  with  rudeness  and  incivilities ;  but 
Ihey  love  to  dwell  there  whither  they  are  invited  friendly,  and  where 
they  are  treated  civilly,  and  feasted  liberally,  and  led  by  the  hand  and 
the  eye  to  honour  and  felicity. 

6.  It  is  a  duty  of  christian  prudence  not  to  suffer  our  souls  to 
walk  alone,  unguarded,  unguided,  and  more  single  than  in  other 
actions  and  interests  of  our  lives  which  are  of  less  concernment. 
Fa  soli  et  sir^ulari,  said  the  wise  man",  'wo  to  him  that  is  alone.' 
And  if  we  consider  how  much  God  hath  done  to  secure  our  souls, 
and  after  all  that  how  many  ways  there  are  for  a  man's  soul  to  mis- 
carry, we  should  think  it  very  necessary  to  call  to  a  spiritual  man  to 
take  us  by  the  hand  to  walk  in  the  ways  of  God,  and  to  lead  us  in  all 
the  regions  of  duty,  and  through  the  labyrinths  of  danger.  For  God, 
who  best  loves  and  best  knows  how  to  value  our  soul,  set  a  price  no 
less  upon  it  than  the  life-blood  of  His  holy  Son ;  He  hath  treated  it 
with  variety  of  usages,  according  as  the  world  had  new  guises  and 
new  necessities ;  He  abates  it  with  punishment,  to  make  us  avoid 
greater;  He  shortened  our  life,  that  we  might  live  for  ever;  He 
turns  sickness  into  virtue;  He  brings  good  out  of  evil.  He  turns 
enmities  to  advantages,  our  very  sins  into  repentances  and  stricter 
walking ;  He  defeats  all  the  follies  of  men  and  all  the  arts  of  the 
devil,  and  lays  snares  and  uses  violence  to  secure  our  obedience ;  He 
sends  mrophets  and  priests  to  invite  us  and  to  threaten  us  to  felici- 
ties ;  Me  restrains  us  with  laws,  and  He  bridles  us  with  honour  and 
shame,  reputation  and  society,  friends  and  foes;  He  lays  hold  on  us 
by  the  instruments  of  all  the  passions ;  He  is  enough  to  fill  our 
love ;  He  satisfies  our  hope ;  He  affrights  us  with  fear ;  He  gives  us 
part  of  our  reward  in  hand,  and  entertains  all  our  faculties  with  the 
promises  of  an  infinite  and  glorious  portion ;  He  curbs  our  affections ; 
He  directs  our  wills ;  He  instructs  our  understandings  with  scrip- 
tures, with  perpetual  sermons,  with  good  books,  with  frequent  dis- 
courses, with  particular  observations  and  great  experience,  with 
accidents  and  judgments,  with  rare  events  of  providence  and  mira- 
cles ;  He  sends  His  angels  to  be  our  guard,  and  to  place  us  in  oppor- 

■  [Ecdcs.  iv.  10.] 
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tunities  of  virtue^  and  to  take  us  off  from  ill  company  and  places  of 
danger^  to  set  us  near  to  good  example ;  He  gives  us  His  holy  spirit^ 
and  He  becomes  to  us  a  principle  of  a  mighty  grace^  descending  upon 
us  in  great  variety  and  undiscemed  events^  besides  all  those  parts  of 
it  which  men  have  reduced  to  a  method  and  an  art :  and  s^ter  aU 
this  He  forgives  us  infinite  irregularities^  and  spares  us  every  day, 
and  still  expects^  and  passes  by^  and  waits  all  our  days^  still  watchii^ 
to  do  us  good^  and  to  save  that  soul  which  He  knows  is  so  precious^ 
one  of  the  chiefest  of  the  works  of  God,  and  an  image  of  divinity. 
Now  from  all  these  arts  and  mercies  of  Ood  besides  that  we  have 
infinite  reason  to  adore  His  goodness^  we  have  also  a  demonstratiou 
that  we  ought  to  do  all  that  possibly  we  £an,  and  extend  all  our 
faculties,  and  watch  all  our  opportunities,  and  take  in  all  assistancesi 
to  secure  the  interest  of  our  soul,  for  which  Qoi  is  pleased  to  take 
such  care,  and  use  so  many  arts  for  its  security.  If  it  were  n(^ 
highly  worth  it,  God  would  not  do  it :  if  it  were  not  all  of  it  neces- 
sary, God  would  not  do  it.  But  if  it  be  worth  it,  and  all  of  it  be 
necessary,  why  should  we  not  labour  in  order  to  this  great  end  ?  If 
it  be  worth  so  much  to  God,  it  is  so  much  more  to  us :  for  if  we 
perish.  His  felicity  is  undisturbed,  but  we  are  undone,  infinitely  undone. 
It  is  therefore  worth  taking  in  a  spiritual  guide ;  so  far  we  are  gone. 

But  because  we  are  in  the  question  of  prudence,  we  must  consider 
whether  it  be  necessary  to  do  so :  for  every  man  thinks  himself  wise 
enough  as  to  the  conduct  of  his  soul  ana  managing  of  his  eternal 
interest ;  and  divinity  is  every  man's  trade,  and  the  scriptures  speak 
our  own  language,  and  the  commandments  are  few  and  plain,  and 
the  laws  are  the  measure  of  justice ;  and  if  I  say  my  prayers  and  pay 
my  debts,  my  duty  is  soon  summed  up :  and  thus  we  usually  make 
our  accounts  for  eternity,  and  at  this  rate  only  take  care  for  heaven. 
But  let  a  man  be  questioned  for  a  portion  of  his  estate,  or  have  his 
life  shaken  with  diseases ;  then  it  will  not  be  enough  to  employ  one 
agent,  or  to  send  for  a  good  woman  to  minister  a  potion  of  the  luices 
of  her  country-garden;  but  the  ablest  lawyers,  and  the  skilrallest 
physicians,  and  the  advice  of  friends,  and  huge  caution  and  diligent 
attendances,  and  a  curious  watching  concerning  all  the  accidents  and 
little  passages  of  our  disease.  And  truly  a  man's  life  and  health  is 
worth  all  that  and  much  more,  and  in  many  cases  it  needs  it  all. 

But  then  is  the  soul  the  only  safe  and  the  only  trifling  thing 
about  us?  are  not  there  a  thousand  dangers,  and  ten  thousand  diffi- 
culties, and  innumerable  possibilities  of  a  misadventure?  are  not  all 
the  congregations  in  the  world  divided  in  their  doctrines,  and  all  of 
them  call  their  own  way  necessary,  and  most  of  them  call  all  the  rest 
damnable  ?  We  had  need  of  a  wise  instructor  and  a  prudent  choice 
at  our  first  entrance  and  election  of  our  side ;  and  when  we  are  well 
in  the  matter  of  faith  for  its  object  and  institution,  all  the  evils  of 
myself,  and  all  the  evils  of  the  church,  and  all  the  good  that  happens 
to  evil  men,  every  day  of  danger,  the  periods  of  sickness,  and  the 
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day  of  death,  are  days  of  tempest  and  storm,  and  our  faith  will  suffer 
shipwreck  unless  it  be  strong,  and  supported,  and  directed.  But 
who  shall  guide  the  vessel  when  a  stormy  passion  or  a  violent  imagi- 
nation transports  the  man  ?  who  shall  awaken  his  reason  and  charm 
his  passion  into  slumber  and  instruction?  how  shall  a  man  make  his 
fears  confident,  and  allay  his  confidence  with  fear,  and  make  the  allay 
with  just  proportions,  and  steer  evenly  between  the  extremes,  or  call 
upon  his  sleeping  purposes,  or  actuate  his  choices,  or  bind  him  to 
reason  in  all  his  wanderings  and  ignorances,  in  his  passions  and  mis- 
takes P  For  suppose  the  man  of  great  skill  and  great  learning  in 
the  ways  of  religion ;  yet  if  he  be  abused  by  accident  or  by  his  own 
will,  who  shall  then  judge  his  cases  of  conscience,  and  awaken  his 
duty,  and  renew  his  holy  principle,  and  actuate  his  spiritual  powers!  ? 
for  physicians,  that  prescribe  to  others,  do  not  minister  to  them- 
selves in  cases  of  danger  and  violent  sicknesses;  and  in  matter  of 
distemperature  we  shall  not  find  that  books  alone  will  do  all  the 
work  of  a  spiritual  physician  more  than  of  a  natural.  I  will  not  go 
about  to  increase  the  dangers  and  difiiculties  of  the  soul,  to  represent 
the  assistance  of  a  spiritual  man  to  be  necessary.  But  of  this  I  am 
sure,  our  not  understanding  and  our  not  considering  our  soul,  makes 
us  fiirst  to  neglect,  and  then  many  times  to  lose  it.  But  is  not  every 
man  an  unequal  judge  in  his  own  case  ?  and  therefore  the  wisdom 
of  God  and  the  laws  hath  appointed  tribunals,  and  judges,  and  arbi- 
trators. And  that  men  are  partial  in  the  matter  of  souls,  it  is  infi- 
nitely certain,  because  amongst  those  millions  of  souls  that  perish, 
not  one  in  ten  thousand  but  beUeves  himself  in  a  good  condition ; 
and  all  sects  of  Christians  think  they  are  in  the  right,  and  few  are 
patient  to  enquire  whether  they  be  or  no.  Then  add  to  this  that 
the  questions  of  souls,  being  clothed  with  circumstances  of  matter 
and  particular  contingency,  are  or  may  be  infinite;  and  most  men 
are  so  unfortunate  that  they  have  so  entangled  their  cases  of  con- 
science, that  there  where  they  have  done  something  good,  it  may  be 
they  have  mingled  half  a  dozen  evils :  and  when  interests  are  con- 
founded and  governments  altered,  and  power  strives  with  right  and 
insensibly,  passes  into  right,  and  duty  to  God  would  fain  be  recon- 
ciled with  duty  to  our  relatives,  will  it  not  be  more  than  necessaiy 
that  we  should  have  some  one  that  we  may  enquire  of  after  the  way 
to  heaven,  which  is  now  made  intricate  by  our  follies  and  inevitable 
accidents  P  But  by  what  instrument  shall  men  alone  and  in  their 
own  cases  be  able  to  discern  the  spirit  of  truth  from  the  spirit  of 
illusion,  just  confidence  from  presumption,  fear  from  pusillanimity  P 
Are  not  all  the  things  and  assistances  in  the  world  little  enough 
to  defend  us  against  pleasure  and  pain,  the  two  great  fountains  of 
temptation  ?  is  it  not  harder  to  cure  a  lust  than  to  cure  a  fever?  and 
are  not  the  deceptions  and  follies  of  men,  and  the  arts  of  the  devil, 
and  enticements  of  the  world,  and  the  deceptions  of  a  man's  own 
heart,  and  the  evils  of  sin,  more  evil  and  more  numerous  than  the 
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sicknesses  and  diseases  of  any  one  man  ?  and  if  a  man  perishes  in 
his  soul,  is  it  not  infinitely  more  sad  than  if  he  could  rise  from  his 
grave  and  die  a  thousand  deaths  over?  Thus  we  are  advanced  a 
second  step  in  this  prudential  motive :  God  used  many  arts  to  secure 
our  soul's  interest ;  and  there  are  infinite  dangers  and  infinite  ways 
of  miscarriage  in  the  soul's  interest:  and  therefore  there  is  great 
necessity  God  should  do  all  those  mercies  of  security,  and  that  we 
should  do  all  the  under-ministries  we  can  in  this  great  work. 

But  what  advantage  shall  we  receive  by  a  spiritual  guide  ?  Much 
every  way.  For  this  is  the  way  that  God  hath  appointed,  who  in 
every  age  hath  sent  a  succession  of  spiritual  persons,  whose  ofBce 
is  to  minister  in  holy  things,  and  to  be  '  stewards  of  God's  house- 
hold,' 'shepherds  of  the  flock,'  'dispensers  of  the  mysteries,'  under- 
mediators  and  ministers  of  prayer ;  preachers  of  the  law,  expounders 
of  questions,  monitors  of  duty,  conveyances  of  blessings;  and  that 
which  is  a  good  discourse  in  the  mouth  of  another  man,  is  from 
them  an  ordinance  of  God ;  and  besides  its  natural  efficacy  and  per- 
suasion, it  prevails  by  the  way  of  blessing,  by  the  reverence  of  his 
person,  by  divine  institution,  by  the  excellency  of  order,  by  the  ad- 
vantages of  opinion  iand  assistances  of  reputation,  by  the  influence 
of  the  Spirit,  who  is  the  president  of  such  ministries,  and  who  is 
appointed  to  all  Christians  according  to  the  dispensation  that  is  ap- 
pointed to  them,  to  the  people  in  their  obedience  and  frequenting 
of  the  ordinance,  to  the  priest  in  his  ministry  and  public  and  private 
offices.  To  which  also  I  add  this  consideration,  that  as  the  holy 
sacraments  are  hugely  effective  to  spiritual  purposes,  not  only  be- 
cause they  convey  a  blessing  to  the  worthy  suscipients,  but  because 
men  cannot  be  worthy  suscipients  unless  they  do  many  excellent  acts 
of  virtue  in  order  to  a  previous  disposition;  so  that  in  the  whole 
conjunction  and  transaction  of  affairs  there  is  good  done  by  way  of 
proper  efficacy  and  divine  blessing :  so  it  is  in  following  the  conduct 
of  a  spiritual  man,  and  consulting  with  him  in  the  matter  of  our 
souls ;  we  cannot  do  it  unless  we  consider  our  souls,  and  make  reli- 
gion our  business,  and  examine  our  present  state,  and  consider  con- 
cerning our  danger,  and  watch  and  design  for  our  advantages,  which 
things  of  themselves  will  set  a  man  much  forwarder  in  the  way  of 
godliness :  besides  that  naturally  every  man  will  less  dare  to  act  a 
sin  for  which  he  knows  he  shall  feel  a  present  shame  in  his  dis- 
coveries made  to  the  spiritual  guide,  the  man  that  is  made  the  wit- 
ness of  his  conversation ; 

Tovf  ix  Aihs  yiip  (IkSs  iari  irdySt  bp^v  "* 

*  holy  men  ought  to  know  all  things  from  God,'  and  that  relate  to  God, 
in  order  to  the  conduct  of  souls.  And  there  is  nothing  to  be  said 
against  this,  if  we  do  not  suffer  the  devil  in  this  affair  to  abuse  us, 

■  [Soph.   El.   659. — *Jove  enim  progHRtos  consentaneum   est  omiua  ridere.' 
Brunck.J 
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as  he  does  many  people  in  their  opinions^  teaching  men  to  suspect 
there  is  a  design  and  a  snake  under  the  plantain.  But  so  may 
they  suspect  kings  when  they  command  obedience,  or  the  Levites 
when  they  read  Uke  law  of  tithes,  or  parents  when  they  teach  their 
children  temperance,  or  tutors  when  they  watch  their  charge.  How- 
ever, it  is  better  to  venture  the  worst  of  the  design  than  to  lose  the 
best  of  the  assistance ;  and  he  that  guides  himself  hath  much  work 
and  much  danger;  but  he  that  is  under  the  conduct  of  another, 
his  work  is  easy,  little,  and  secure ;  it  is  nothing  but  diligence  and 
obedience :  and  though  it  be  a  hard  thing  to  rule  well,  yet  nothing 
is  easier  than  to  follow  and  be  obedient. 


SERMON  XXn. 

7.  As  it  is  a  part  of  christian  prudence  to  take  into  the  conduct 
of  our  souls  a  spiritual  man  for  a  guide,  so  it  is  also  of  great  concern- 
ment that  we  be  prudent  in  the  choice  of  him  whom  we  are  to  trust 
in  so  great  an  interest. 

Concerning  which  it  will  be  impossible  to  give  characters  and  sig- 
nifications particular  enough  to  enable  a  choice,  without  the  interval 
assistances  of  prayer,  experience,  and  the  grace  of  God.  He  that 
describes  a  man  can  tell  you  the  colour  of  his  hair,  his  stature  and 

Eroportions,  and  describe  some  general  lines,  enough  to  distinguish 
im  from  a  Cyclops  or  a  Saracen ;  but  when  you  chance  to  see  the 
man,  you  will  discover  figures  or  little  features  of  which  the  descrip- 
tion had  produced  in  you  no  phantasm  or  expectation.  And  in  the 
exterior  significations  of  a  sect  there  are  more  semblances  than  in 
men's  faces,  and  greater  uncertainty  in  the  signs ;  and  what  is  faulty, 
strives  so  craftily  to  act  the  true  and  proper  images  of  things ;  and 
the  more  they  are  defective  in  circumstances,  the  more  curious  they 
are  in  forms ;  and  they  also  use  such  arts  of  gaining  proselytes  which 
are  of  most  advantage  towards  an  effect,  and  therefore  such  which  the 
true  Christian  ought  to  pursue,  and  the  apostles  actually  did ;  and 
they  strive  to  follow  their  patterns  in  arts  of  persuasion,  not  only 
because  they  would  seem  like  them,  but  because  they  can  have  none 
so  good,  so  effective  to  their  purposes ;  that  it  follows,  that  it  is  not 
more  a  duty  to  take  care  that  we  be  not  corrupted  with  false  teachers, 
than  that  we  be  not  abused  with  false  signs :  for  we  as  well  find  a 
good  man  teaching  a  false  proposition  as  a  good  cause  managed  by  ill 
men ;  and  a  holy  cause  is  not  always  dressed  with  healthful  symptoms^ 
nor  is  there  a  cross  always  set  upon  the  doors  of  those  congregations 
who  are  infected  with  the  plague  of  heresy. 
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When  St.  John  was  to  separate  false  teachers  from  true,  he  took 
no  other  course  but  to  remark  the  doctrine  which  was  of  God,  and  that 
should  be  the  mark  of  cognizance  to  distinguish  right  shepherds  from 
robbers  and  invaders :  ^  Every  spirit  that  confeasetn  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  come  in  the  flesh  is  of  God ;  he  that  denieth  it  is  not  of  God"/ 
By  this  he  bids  his  scholars  to  avoid  the  present  sects  of  Ebion, 
Cerinthus,  Simon  Magus,  and  such  other  persons  as  denied  that 
Christ  was  at  all  before  He  came,  or  that  He  came  really  in  the  flesh 
and  proper  humanity.  This  is  a  clear  note,  and  they  that  conversed 
with  St.  John  or  believed  his  doctrine  were  sufficiently  instructed  in 
the  present  questions.  But  this  note  will  signify  nothing  to  us ;  for 
all  sects  of  Christians  '  confers  Jesus  Christ  come  in  the  flesh,'  and 
the  following  sects  did  avoid  that  rock  over  which  a  great  apostle 
had  hung  out  so  plain  a  lantern. 

In  the  following  ages  of  the  church  men  have  been  so  curious  to 
signify  misbelievers,  that  they  have  invented  and  observed  some  signs, 
which  indeed  in  some  cases  were  true,  real  appendages  of  false  be- 
lievers ;  but  yet  such  which  were  also,  or  might  be,  common  to  them 
with  good  men  and  members  of  the  catholic  church.  Some  few 
I  shall  remark,  and  give  a  short  account  of  them,  that  by  removing 
the  uncertain,  we  may  fix  our  enquiries  and  direct  them  by  certain 
significations,  lest  this  art  of  prudence  turn  into  folly  and  faction, 
error  and  secular  design. 

1.  Some  men  distinguish  error  from  truth  by  calling  their  adver- 
saries' doctrine,  'new  and  of  yesterday.'  And  certainly  this  is  a 
good  sign  if  it  be  rightly  applied ;  for  since  all  christian  doctrine  is 
that  which  Christ  taught  His  church,  and  the  Spirit  enlarged  or  ex- 
pounded, and  the  apostles  delivered ;  we  are  to  begin  the  christian 
era  for  our  faith  and  parts  of  religion  by  the  period  of  their  preaching ; 
our  account  begins  then,  and  whatsoever  is  contrary  to  what  they 
taught  is  new  and  false,  and  whatsoever  is  besides  what  they  taught 
is  no  part  of  our  religion,  (and  then  no  man  can  be  prejudiced  for 
believing  it  or  not,)  and  if  it  be  adopted  into  the  confessions  of  the 
church,  the  proposition  is  always  so  imcertain  that  it's  not  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  faith ;  and  therefore  if  it  be  old  in  respect  of  our  days, 
it  is  not  therefore  necessary  to  be  believed ;  if  it  be  new,  it  may  be 
received  into  opinion  according  to  its  probability,  and  no  sects  or 
interests  are  to  be  divided  upon  such  accounts.  This  only  I  desire 
to  be  observed,  that  when  a  truth  returns  from  banishment  by  a 
postliminium,  if  it  was  from  the  first,  though  the  holy  fire  hath  been 
buried  or  the  river  ran  under  ground,  yet  we  do  not  call  that  new ; 
since  newness  is  not  to  be  accounted  of  by  a  proportion  to  our  short- 
lived memories,  or  to  the  broken  records  and  fragments  of  story  left 
after  the  inundation  of  barbarism  and  war,  and  change  of  kingdoms, 
and  corruption  of  authors ;  but  by  its  relation  to  the  fountain  of  our 

"   [1  John  iv.  2,  3.] 
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truths,  and  the  birth  of  our  religion  under  our  fathers  in  Christ,  the 
holy  apostles  and  disciples.  A  camel  was  a  new  thing  to  them  that 
saw  it  in  the  fable,  but  yet  it  was  created  as  soon  as  a  cow  or  the 
domestic  creatures ;  and  some  people  are  apt  to  call  every  thing  new 
which  they  never  heard  of  before,  as  if  all  religion  were  to  be  mea- 
sured by  the  standards  of  their  observation  or  country  customa 
Whatsoever  was  not  taught  by  Christ  or  His  apostles,  though  it  came 
in  by  Papias  or  Dionysius,  by  Arius  or  Liberius,  is  certairdy  new  as 
to  our  account;  and  whatsoever  is  taught  to  us  by  the  doctors  of  the 
present  age,  if  it  can  shew  its  test  from  the  beginning  of  our  period 
for  revelation,  is  not  to  be  called  new,  though  it  be  pressed  with  a 
new  zeal,  and  discoursed  of  by  unheard-of  arguments ;  that  is,  though 
men  be  ignorant  and  need  to  learn  it,  yet  it  is  not  therefore  new  or 
unnecessary. 

2.  Some  would  have  false  teachers  sufficiently  signified  by  a  name, 
or  the  owning  of  a  private  appellative,  as  of  Papist,  Lutheran,  Cal- 
vinist,  Zuinghan,  Socinian ;  and  think  it  enough  to  denominate  them 
not  of  Christ,  if  they  are  called  by  the  name  of  a  man.  And  indeed 
the  thing  is  in  itself  ill ;  but  then  if  by  this  mark  we  shall  esteem 
false  teachers  sufficiently  signified,  we  must  follow  no  man,  no  church, 
nor  no  communion ;  for  all  are  by  their  adversaries  marked  with  an 
appellative  of  separation  and  singularity,  and  yet  themselves  are  te- 
nacious  of  a  good  name,  such  as  they  choose,  or  such  as  is  permitted 
to  them  by  fame,  and  the  people,  and  a  natural  necessity  of  making  a 
distinction.  Thus  the  Donatists  called  themselves  '  the  Plock  of 
God,'  and  the  Novatians  called  the  Cathohcs  '  Traditors,'  and  the 
Eustathians  called  themselves  ^Catholics/  and  the  worshippers  of 
images  made  ^  Iconoclast'  to  be  a  name  of  scorn ;  and  men  made 
names  as  they  listed,  or  as  the  fate  of  the  market  went.  And  if  a 
doctor  preaches  a  doctrine  which  another  man  like^  not,  but  preaches 
the  contradictory,  he  that  consents,  and  he  that  refuses,  have  each  of 
them  a  teacher ;  by  whose  name,  if  they  please  to  wrangle,  they  may 
be  signified.  It  was  so  in  the  Corinthian  church  °,  with  this  only 
difference,  that  they  divided  themselves  by  names  which  signified  the 
same  religion ;  '  I  am  of  Paul,  and  I  of  Apollo,  and  I  am  of  Peter, 
and  I  of  Christ.'  These  apostles  were  ministers  of  Christ,  and  so 
does  every  teacher,  new  or  old,  among  the  Christians  pretend  himself 
to  be.  Let  that  therefore  be  examined ;  if  he  ministers  to  the  truth 
of  Christ  and  the  reUgion  of  his  Master,  let  him  be  entertained  as  a 
servant  of  liis  Lord ;  but  if  an  appellative  be  taken  from  his  name, 
there  is  a  faction  commenced  in  it,  and  there  is  a  fault  in  ihe  manP  if 
there  be  none  in  the  doctrine ;  but  that  the  doctrine  be  true  or  false, 
to  be  received  or  to  be  rejected,  because  of  the  name,  is  accidental 
and  extrinsical,  and  therefore  not  to  be  determined  by  this  sign. 
3.  Amongst  some  men  a  sect  is  sufficiently  thought  to  be  reproved 
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if  it  subdivides  and  breaks  into  little  fractions,  or  changes  its  own 
opinions.  Indeed  if  it  declines  its  own  doctrine,  no  man  hath  reason 
to  believe  them  upon  their  word,  or  to  take  them  upon  the  stock  of 
reputation,  which  (themselves  being  judges)  they  have  forfeited  and 
renounced  in  the  changing  that,  which  at  first  they  obtruded  pas- 
sionately. And  therefore  in  this  case  there  is  nothing  to  be  done, 
but  to  oelieve  the  men  so  far  as  they  have  reason  to  oelieve  them- 
selves ;  that  is,  to  consider  when  they  prove  what  they  say :  and 
they  that  are  able  to  do  so  are  not  persons  in  danger  to  be  seduced 
by  a  bare  authority  unless  they  Ust  themselves ;  for  others  that  sink 
under  an  unavoidable  prejudice,  God  will  take  care  for  them  if  they 
be  good  people,  and  their  case  shall  be  considered  by  and  by.  But 
for  the  other  part  of  the  sign,  when  men  fall  out  among  themselves 
for  other  interests  or  opinions,  it  is  no  argument  that  they  are  in 
an  error  concerning  that  doctrine  which  they  aU  unitedly  teach  or 
condemn  respectively;  but  it  hath  in  it  some  probability  that  their 
union  is  a  testimony  of  truth,  as  certainly  as  that  their  fractions 
are  a  testimony  of  their  zeal,  or  honesty,  or  weakness,  as  it  happens. 
And  if  we  Christians  be  too  decretory  in  this  instance,  it  will  be  hard 
for  any  of  us  to  keep  a  Jew  from  making  use  of  it  against  the  whole 
religion,  which  from  the  days  of  the  apostles  hath  been  rent  into 
innumerable  sects  and  undersects,  springing  from  mistake  or  interest, 
from  the  arts  of  the  devil  or  the  weakness  of  man.  But  from  hence 
we  may  make  an  advantage  in  the  way  of  prudence,  and  become 
sure  that  all  that  doctrine  is  certainly  true  in  which  the  generality  of 
Christians  who  are  divided  in  many  things,  yet  do  constantly  agree : 
and  that  that  doctrine  is  also  sufficient,  since  it  is  certain  that  because 
in  all  communions  and  churches  there  are  some  very  good  men 
that  do  all  their  duty  to  the  getting  of  truth,  God  will  not  fsiil  in 
any  thing  that  is  necessary  to  them  that  honestly  and  heartily  desire 
to  obtain  it;  and  therefore  if  they  rest  in  the  heartiness  of  that, 
and  live  accordingly,  and  superinduce  nothing  to  the  destruction 
of  that,  they  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  rely  upon  God^s  goodness, 
and  if  they  perish,  it  is  certain  they  cannot  help  it;  and  that  is 
demonstration  enough  that  they  cannot  perish,  considering  the  just- 
ness and  goodness  of  our  Lord  and  Judge. 

4.  Whoever  break  the  bands  of  a  society  or  communion,  and 
go  out  from  that  congregation  in  whose  confession  they  are  baptized, 
do  an  intolerable  scandal  to  their  doctrine  and  persons,  and  give 
suspicious  men  reason  to  decline  their  assemblies,  and  not  to  choose 
them  at  all  for  any  thing  of  their  authority  or  outward  circumstances. 
And  St.  Paul  bids  the  Romans *i  to  "  mark  them  that  cause  divisions 
and  offences ;''  but  the  following  words  make  their  caution  prudent 
and  practicable,  "contrary  to  the  doctrine  which  ye  have  learned, 
and  avoid  them  :"  they  that  recede  from  the  doctrine  which  they 
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have  learned,  they  cause  the  offence,  and  if  they  also  obtrude  tliis 
upon  their  congregations,  they  also  make  the  division.  For  it  is 
certain,  if  we  receive  any  doctrine  contrary  to  what  Christ  gave 
and  the  apostles  taught,  for  the  authority  of  any  man,  tlien  we  '  call 
men  master*^,'  and  leave  '  our  Master  which  is  in  heaven  \  and  in 
that  case  we  must  separate  from  the  congregation,  and  adhere  to 
Christ.  But  this  is  not  to  be  done  unless  the  case  be  evident  and 
notorious.  But  as  it  is  hard  that  the  public  doctrine  of  a  church 
should  be  rifled,  and  misunderstood,  and  reproved,  and  rejected, 
by  any  of  her  wilful  or  ignorant  sons  and  daughters ;  so  it  is  also 
as  hard  that  they  should  be  bound  not  to  see  when  the  case  is  plain 
and  evident.  There  may  be  mischiefs  on  both  sides :  but  the  former 
sort  of  evils  men  may  avoid  if  they  will ;  for  they  may  be  humble  and 
modest,  and  entertain  better  opinions  of  their  superiors  than  of  them- 
selves, and  in  doubtful  things  give  them  the  honour  of  a  just  opinion; 
and  if  they  do  not  do  so,  that  evil  will  be  their  own  private ;  for  that 
it  become  not  public,  the  king  and  the  bishop  are  to  take  care. 
But  for  the  latter  sort  of  evil,  it  will  certainly  become  universal : 
if,  I  say,  an  authoritative  false  doctrine  be  imposed,  and  is  to  be 
accepted  accordingly;  for  then  all  men  shall  be  bound  to  profess 
against  their  conscience,  that  is,  ^with  their  mouths  not  to  confess 
unto  salvation,  what  with  their  hearts  they  believe  unto  righteous- 
ness"/ The  best  way  of  remedying  both  the  evils  is,  that  governors 
lay  no  burden  of  doctrines  or  laws  but  what  are  necessary  or  very 
profitable ;  and  that  inferiors  do  not  contend  for  tilings  unnecessary, 
nor  call  any  thing  necessary  that  is  not ;  till  then  there  will  be  evils 
on  both  sides.  And  although  the  governors  are  to  carry  the  question 
in  the  point  of  law,  reputation,  and  public  government,  yet  as  to 
God's  judicature  they  will  bear  the  bigger  load  who  in  His  right 
do  Him  an  injury,  and  by  the  impresses  of  His  authority  destroy  His 
truth.  But  in  this  case  also,  although  separating  be  a  suspicious 
thing,  and  intolerable,  unless  it  be  when  a  sin  is  imposed;  yet  to 
separate  is  also  accidental  to  truth,  for  some  men  separate  with 
reason,  some  men  against  reason.  Therefore  here  all  the  certainty 
that  is  in  the  thing  is  when  the  truth  is  secured,  and  all  the  security 
to  the  men  will  be  in  the  humility  of  their  persons,  and  the  hearti- 
ness and  simplicity  of  their  intention,  and  diligence  of  enquiry.  The 
church  of  England  had  reason  to  separate  from  the  confession  and 
practices  of  Eome  in  many  particulars ;  and  yet  if  her  children  sepa- 
rate from  her,  they  may  be  unreasonable  and  impious. 

5.  The  ways  of  direction  which  we  have  from  holy  scripture 
to  distinguish  false  apostles  from  true,  are  taken  from  their  doctrine, 
or  their  lives.  That  of  the  doctrine  is  the  more  sure  way,  if  we 
can  hit  upon  it;  but  that  also  is  the  thing  signified,  and  needs 
to  have  other  signs.     St.  John  and  St.  Paul  took  this  way,  for  they 
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were  able  to  do  it  infallibly.  'All  that  confess  Jesus  incarnate 
are  of  God/  said  St.  John*;  'those  men  that  deny  it  are  heretics; 
avoid  them.'  And  St.  Paul*^  bids  to  '  observe  them  that  cause  divi- 
sions and  offences  against  the  doctrine  delivered ;  them  also  avoid  that 
do  so.'  And  we  might  do  so  as  easily  as  they,  if  the  world  would 
only  take  their  depositum,  that  doctrine  which  they  delivered  to 
all  men,  that  is,  the  Creed,  and  superinduce  nothing  else,  but  suffer 
christian  faith  to  rest  in  its  own  perfect  simplicity,  unmingled  with 
arts,  and  opinions,  and  interests.  This  course  is  plain  and  easy,  and 
I  will  not  intricate  it  with  more  words,  but  leave  it  directly  in  its 
own  truth  and  certainty,  with  this  only  direction,  that  when  we 
are  to  choose  our  doctrine  or  our  side  we  take  that  which  is  in 
the  plain  unexpounded  words  of  scripture ;  for  in  that  only  our  re- 
ligion can  consist.  Secondly,  choose  that  which  is  most  advan- 
t^eous  to  a  holy  life,  to  the  proper  graces  of  a  Christian,  to  hu- 
mility, to  charity,  to  forgiveness  and  alms,  to  obedience  and  com- 
plying with  governments,  to  the  honour  of  God  and  the  exaltation  of 
His  attributes,  and  to  the  conservation  and  advantages  of  the  public 
societies  of  men ;  and  this  last  St.  Paul^  directs,  '  Let  ours  be  care- 
ful to  maintain  good  works  for  necessary  uses  :'  for  he  that  heartily 
pursues  these  proportions,  cannot  be  an  ill  man,  though  he  were  ac- 
cidentally, and  in  the  particular  explications*,  deceived. 

6.  But  because  this  is  an  act  of  wisdom  rather  than  prudence,  and 
supposes  science  or  knowledge  rather  than  experience,  therefore  it 
concerns  the  prudence  of  a  Christian  to  observe  the  practice  and  the 
rules  of  practice,  their  lives  and  pretences,  the  designs  and  colours^ 
the  arts  of  conduct  and  gaining  proselytes,  which  their  doctors  and 
catechists  do  use  in  order  to  their  purposes  and  in  their  ministry 
about  souls.  For  although  many  signs  are  uncertain,  yet  some  are 
infallible,  and  some  are  highly  probable. 

7.  Therefore,  those  teachers  that  pretend  to  be  guided  by  a  private 
spirit  are  certainly  false  doctors.  I  remember  what  Simmias  in  Flu- 
tarch^  tells  concerning  Socrates,  that  if  he  heard  any  man  say  he  saw 
a  divine  vision,  he  presently  esteemed  him  vain  and  proud ;  out  if  he 
pretended  only  to  have  heard  a  voice  or  the  word  of  God,  he  listened 
to  that  religiously,  and  would  enquire  of  him  with  curiosity.  There 
was  some  reason  in  his  fancy ;  for  God  does  not  communicate  Him- 
self by  the  eye  to  men,  but  by  the  ear :  "Ye  saw  no  figure,  but  ye 
heard  a  voice,''  said  Moses"  to  the  people  concerning  God.  And 
therefore  if  any  man  pretends  to  speak  the  word  of  God,  we  will 
enquire  concerning  it ;  the  man  may  the  better  be  heard,  because  he 
may  be  certainly  reproved  if  he  speaks  amiss ;  but  if  he  pretends  to 
visions  and  revelations,  to  a  private  spirit,  and  a  mission  extraordi- 
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nary,  the  man  is  proud  and  .unlearned,  vicious  and  impudent.     "  No 
scripture  is  of  private  interpretation/'  saith  St.  Peter  ■,  that  is,  of 
'private  emission'  or  '  declaration/     God's  words  were  delivered  in- 
deed by  single  men,  but  such  as  were  publicly  designed  prophets,  re- 
markea  with  a  known  character,  approved  of  by  the  high  priest  and 
Sanhedrim,  endued  with  a  public  spirit,  and  his  doctrines  were  always 
agreeable  to  the  other  scriptiures.     But  if  any  man  pretends  now  to 
the  Spirit,  either  it  must  be  a  private  or  public.     If  it  be  private,  it 
can  but  be  useful  to  himself  alone,  and  it  may  cozen  him  too,  if  it 
be  not  assisted  by  the  spirit  of  a  pubhc  man.     But  if  it  be  a  public 
spirit,  it  must  enter  in  at  the  public  door  of  ministries  and  divine 
ordinances,  of  God's  grace  and  man's  endeavour :  it  must  be  subject 
to  the  prophets ;  it  is  discernible  and  judicable  by  them,  and  there- 
fore may  be  rejected,  and  then  it  must  pretend  no  longer.     For  he 
that  will  pretend  to  an  extraordinary  spirit,  and  refuses  to  be  tried 
by  the  ordinary  ways,  must  either  prophesy  or  work  miracles,  or  must 
have  a  voice  from  heaven  to  give  him  testimony.     The  prophets  in 
the  Old  testament,  and  the  apostles  in  the  New,  and  Christ  between 
both,  had  no  other  way  of  extraordinary  probation;  and  they  that 
pretend  to  any  thing  extraordinary,  cannot,  ought  not  to  be  believed, 
unless  they  have  something  more  than  their  own  word :  "  If  I  bear 
witness  of  Myself,  My  witness  is  not  true,"  said  Truth  itself,  our 
blessed  Lord^.     But  secondly,  they  that  intend  to  teach  by  an  extra- 
ordinary spirit,  if  they  pretend  to  teach  according  to  scripture,  must 
be  examined  by  the  measures  of  scripture,  and  then  their  extra- 
ordinary must  be  judged  by  the  ordinary  spirit,  and  stands  or  falls 
by  the  rules  of  every  good  man's  religion,  and  pubUc  government ; 
and  then  we  are  well  enough.     But  if  they  speak  any  thing  against 
scripture,  it  is  the  spirit  of  Antichrist,  and  the  spirit  of  the  devil : 
"  For  if  an  angel  from  heaven"  (he  certainly  is  a  spirit)  "  preach 
any  other  doctrine,  let  him  be  accursed*'." 

But  this  pretence  of  a  single  and  extraordinary  spirit  is  nothing 
else  but  the  spirit  of  pride,  error,  and  delusion ;  a  snare  to  catch  easy 
and  credulous  souls,  which  are  wilhng  to  die  for  a  gay  word  and 
a  distorted  face ;  it  is  the  parent  of  folly  and  giddy  doctrine,  impos- 
sible to  be  proved,  and  therefore  useless  to  all  purposes  of  religion, 
reason,  or  sober  counsels;  it  is  like  an  invisible  colour,  or  music 
without  a  sound :  it  is,  and  indeed  is  so  intended  to  be,  a  direct 
overthrow  of  order,  and  government,  and  public  ministries :  it  is  bold 
to  say  any  thing,  and  resolved  to  prove  nothing;  it  imposes  upon 
willing  people  after  the  same  manner  that  oracles  and  the  lying 
demons  did  of  old  time,  abusing  men  not  by  proper  efficacy  of  its 
own,  but  because  the  men  love  to  be  abused  :  it  is  a  great  disparage- 
ment to  the  sufficiency  of  scripture,  and  asperses  the  divine  provi- 
dence for  giving  to  so  many  ages  of  the  church  an  imperfect  religion, 
exprcsisly  agiiinst  the  truth  of  their  words  who  said  they  '  had  de- 
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clarcd  the  whole  truth  of  God/  and  '  told  all  the  will  of  God  :'  and 
it  is  an  affront  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  Spirit  of  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge, of  order  and  public  ministries.     But  the  will  furnishes  out 
malice,  and  the  understanding  sends  out  levity,  and  they  marry,  and 
produce  a  fantastic  dream ;  and  the  daughter,  sucking  wind  instead  of 
*  the  milk  of  the  word,'  grows  up  to  madness,  and  the  spirit  of  repro- 
bation.    Besides  aU  this,  an  extraordinary  spirit  is  extremely  unne- 
cessary ;  and  God  does  not  give  emissions  and  miracles  from  heaven 
to  no  purpose,  and  to  no  necessities  of  His  church  ;  for  the  su})plying 
of  which  He  hath  given  apostles  and  evangelists,  prophets  and  pastors, 
bishops  and  priests,  the  spirit  of  ordination  and  the  spirit  of  instruc- 
tion, catechists  and  teachers,  arts  and  sciences,  scriptures  and  a  con- 
stant succession  of  expositors,  the  testimony  of  churches,  and  a  con- 
stant line  of  tradition  or  delivery  of  apostolical  doctrine  in  all  things 
necessary  \o  salvation.     And  after  all  this  to  have  a  fungus  arise 
from  the  belly  of  mud  and  darkness,  and  nourish  a  glow-worm**  that 
shall  challenge  to  outshine  the  lantern  of  God's  word,  and  all  the 
candles  which  God  set  upon  a  hill,  and  all  that  the  Spirit  hath  set 
upon  the  candlesticks,  and  all  the  stars  in  Christ's  right  hand,  is  to 
annul  all  the  excellent,  established,  orderly,  and  certain  effects  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  and  to  worship  the  false  fires  of  the  night.     He  there- 
fore that  will  follow  a  guide  that  leads  him  by  an  extraordinary  spirit, 
shall  go  an  extraordinary  way,  and  have  a  strange  fortune,  and  a  sin- 
gular religion,  and  a  portion  oy  himself,  a  great  way  off  from  the  com- 
mon inheritance  of  the  saints,  who  are  all  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
and  have  one  heart  and  one  mind,  one  faith  and  one  hope,  the  same 
baptism,  and  the  helps  of  the  ministry,  leading  them  to  the  common 
country,  which  is  the  portion  of  all  that  are  the  sons  of  adoption, 
consigned  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  '  the  earnest  of  their  inheritance.' 

Concerning  the  pretence  of  a  private  spirit  for  interpretation  of  the 
confessed  doctrine  of  God,  the  noly  scriptures,  it  will  not  so  easily 
come  into  this  question  of  choosing  our  spiritual  guides ;  because 
every  person  that  can  be  candidate  in  this  office,  that  can  be  chosen 
to  guide  others,  must  be  a  public  man,  that  is,  of  a  holy  calling, 
sanctified  or  separate  publicly  to  the  office ;  and  then  to  interpret  is 
part  of  his  calling  and  employment,  and  to  do  so  is  the  work  of 
a  public  spirit ;  he  is  ordained  and  designed,  he  is  commanded  and 
enabled  to  do  it :  and  in  this  there  is  no  other  caution  to  be  inter- 
posed but  that  the  more  public  the  man  is,  of  the  more  authority  his 
interpretation  is ;  and  he  comes  nearer  to  a  law  of  order,  and  in  the 
matter  of  government  is  to  be  observed  ;  but  the  more  holy  and  the 
more  learned  the  man  is,  his  interpretation  in  matter  of  question  is 
more  likely  to  be  true ;  and  though  less  to  be  pressed  as  to  the  public 
confession,  yet  it  may  be  more  effective  to  a  private  persuasion,  pro- 
vided it  be  done  without  scandal,  or  lessening  the  authority,  or  dia- 
paragement  to  the  more  public  person. 

««  ['gloworm'  1G51  ;  'glo-worm'  1G78.1 
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8.  Those  are  to  be  suspected  for  evil  guides  who,  to  get  authority 
among  the  people,  pretend  a  great  zeal,  and  use  a  bold  liberty  in 
reproving  princes  and  governors,  nobility  and  prelates;  for  such 
homilies  cannot  be  the  effects  of  a  holy  religion,  which  lay  a  snare 
for  authority,  and  undermine  power,  and  discontent  the  people,  and 
make  them  bold  against  kings,  and  immodest  in  their  own  stations, 
and  trouble  the  government.  Such  men  may  speak  a  truth,  or  teach 
a  true  doctrine ;  for  every  such  design  does  not  unhallow  the  truth 
of  God  :  but  they  take  some  truths,  and  force  them  to  minister  to  an 
evil  end.  But  therefore  mingle  not  in  the  communities  of  such 
men;  for  they  will  make  it  a  part  of  your  religion  to  prosecute 
that  end  openly,  which  they  by  arts  of  the  tempter  have  insinuated 
privately. 

But  if  ever  you  enter  into  the  seats  of  those  doctors  that  speak 
reproachfully  of  their  superiors  or  detract  from  government,  or  love 
to  curse  the  king  in  their  heart  or  slander  him  with  their  mouths, 
or  disgrace  their  persons,  bless  yourself  and  retire  quickly ;  for  there 
dwells  the  plague,  but  the  Spirit  of  God  is  not  president  of  the 
assembly.  And  therefore  you  shall  observe  in  all  the  characters 
which  the  blessed  apostles  of  our  Lord  made  for  describing  and 
avoiding  societies  of  heretics,  false  guides,  and  bringers  in  of  strange 
doctrines,  still  they  reckon  treason  and  rebellion.  So  St.  Paul**, 
"  In  the  last  days  perilous  times  shall  come ;"  then  "  men  shall  have 
the  form  of  godliness,  and  deny  the  power  of  it ;  they  shall  be  trai- 
tors, heady,  nigh-minded;''  that's  the  characteristic  note.  So  St. 
Peter*,  ''The  Lord  knoweth  how  to  deliver  the  godly  out  of  tempta- 
tions, and  to  reserve  the  unjust  unto  the  day  of  judgment  to  be 
punished ;  but  chiefly  them  that  walk  after  the  flesh  in  the  lust  of 
uncleanness,  and  despise  eovernment;  presumptuous  are  they,  self- 
willed,  they  are  not  afraid  to  speak  evil  of  dignities."  The  same 
also  is  recorded  and  observed  by  St.  Jude*,  "Likewise  also  these 
filthy  dreamers  defile  the  flesh,  despise  dominion,  and  speak  evil  of 
dignities."  These  three  testimonies  are  but  the  declaration  of  one 
great  contingency;  they  are  the  same  prophecy  declared  by  three 
apostolical  men  that  had  the  gift  of  prophecy ;  and  by  this  character 
the  Holy  Ghost  in  all  ages  hath  given  us  caution  to  avoid  such 
assemblies  where  the  speaking  and  ruling  man  shall  be  the  canker 
of  government  and  a  preacher  of  sedition,  who  shall  either  ungirt 
the  prince's  sword  or  mJoose  the  button  of  their  mantle. 

9.  But  the  apostles  in  all  these  prophecies  have  remarked  lust  to  7 
be  the  inseparable  companion  of  these  rebel  prophets;  "they  are 
filthy  dreamers,  they  defile  the  flesh,"  so  St.  Jude ;  they  "  walk  after 
the  flesh  in  the  lust  of  uncleanness,"  so  St.  Peter;  " they  are  lovers 
of  pleasure  more  than  lovers  of  God,  incontinent  and  sensual,"  so 
St.  Paul.    And  by  this  part  of  the  character  as  the  apostles  remarked 

«»  [2  Tim.  ill  1—5.]  •  [2  Pet.  ii.  9,  10.]  '  [Ver.  8.] 
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the  Kicolaitans,  the  Gnostics^  the  Carpocratians^  and  all  their  im- 
pure branches,  which  began  in  their  days,  and  multiplied  after  their 
deaths;  so  they  prophetically  did  fore-signify  all  such  sects  to  be 
avoided,  who,  to  catch  silly  women  laden  with  sins,  preach  doctrines 
of  ease  and  licentiousness,  apt  to  countenance  and  encourage  vile 
things,  and  not  apt  to  restrain  a  passion  or  mortify  a  sin :  such  as 
those.  That  God  sees  no  sin  in  His  children ;  that  no  sin  will  take 
us  from  God's  favour ;  that  all  of  such  a  parly  are  elect  people ;  that 
God  requires  of  us  nothing  but  faith,  and  that  faith  which  justifies 
is  nothing  but  a  mere  beheving  that  we  are  God's  chosen ;  that  we 
are  not  tied  to  the  law  of  commandments ;  that  the  law  of  grace  is 
a  law  of  liberty,  and  that  liberty  is  to  do  what  we  list ;  that  divorces 
are  to  be  granted  upon  many  and  slight  causes ;  that  simple  forni- 
cation is  no  sin.  These  are  such  doctrines  that  upon  the  belief  of 
them  men  may  do  any  thing,  and  will  do  that  which  shall  satisfy 
their  own  desires,  and  promote  their  interests,  and  seduce  their  she- 
disciples.  And  indeed  it  was  not  without  great  reason  that  these 
three  apostles  joined  lust  and  treason  together ;  because  the  former 
is  so  shameful  a  crime,  and  renders  a  man's  spirit  naturally  averse  to 
government,  tliat  if  it  falls  upon  the  person  of  a  ruler,  it  takes  from 
him  the  spirit  of  government,  and  renders  him  diffident,  pusillani- 
mous, private,  and  ashamed :  if  it  happen  in  the  person  of  a  subjeot, 
it  makes  him  hate  the  man  that  shadl  shame  him  and  punish  him ; 
it  hates  the  light  and  the  sun,  because  that  opens  him,  and  there- 
fore is  much  more  against  government,  because  that  pubUshes  and 
punishes  too.  One  thing  I  desire  to  be  observed,  that  though  the 
primitive  heresies  now  named,  and  all  those  others  their  successors, 
practised  and  taught  horrid  impurities,  yet  they  did  not  invade  go- 
vernment at  all;  and  therefore  those  sects  that  these  apostles  did 
signify  by  prophecy,  and  in  whom  both  these  are  concentred,  were 
to  appear  in  some  latter  times,  and  the  days  of  the  prophecy  were 
not  then  to  be  fulfilled.  What  they  are  since,  every  age  must  judge 
by  its  own  experience  and  for  its  own  interest.  But  christian  reli- 
gion is  so  pure  and  holy  that  chastity  is  sometimes  used  for  the 
whole  religion,  and  to  do  an  action  chastely  signifies  purity  of  inten- 
tion, abstraction  from  the  world  and  separation  from  low  and  secular 
ends,  the  virginity  of  the  soul  and  its  union  with  GodK;  and  all 
deviations  and  estrangements  from  God,  and  adhesion  to  forbidden 
objects,  is  called  fornication  and  adultery.  Those  sects  therefore 
that  teach,  encourage,  or  practise  impious  or  unhallowed  mixtures 
and  shameful  lusts,  are  issues  of  the  impure  spirit,  and  most  contrary 

/    to  God,  who  can  behold  no  unclean  thing.  [ 

10.  Those  prophets  and  pastors,  that  pretend  severity  and  live 
loosely,  or  are  severe  in  small  things  and  give  liberty  in  greater,  or 
forbid  some  sins  with  extreme  rigour  and  yet  practise  or  teach  those 

8  Eloquia  Domini  casta  eloquia.  [Pb.  adi.  7,  ed.  vulg.] 
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that  serve  their  interest  or  constitute  their  sect,  are  to  be  suspected 
and  avoided  accordingly  :  Nihil  est  hominum  inepta  permasione  fair- 
&ius,  nee  ficta  severitaie  ineptius^.  All  ages  of  the  church  were 
extremely  curious  to  observe,  when  any  new  teachers  did  arise,  what 
kind  of  lives  they  lived  ;  and  if  they  pretended  severely  and  to  a  strict 
life,  then  they  knew  their  danger  doubled ;  for  it  is  certain  all  that 
teach  doctrines  contrary  to  the  established  religion  delivered  by  the 
apostles,  all  they  are  evil  men.  God  will  not  suffer  a  good  man  to 
be  seduced  damnably,  much  less  can  he  be  a  seducer  of  others  :  and 
therefore  you  shall  still  observe  the  false  apostles  to  be  furious  and 
vehement  in  their  reproofs  and  severe  in  their  animadversions  of 
others ;  but  then  if  you  watch  their  private,  or  stay  till  their  numbers 
are  full,  or  observe  their  spiritual  habits,  you  shall  find  them  indul- 
gent to  themselves,  or  to  return  from  their  disguises,  or  so  spiritually 
wicked  that  their  pride  or  their  revenge,  their  envy  or  their  detrac- 
tion, their  scorn  or  their  complacency  in  themselves,  their  desire  of 
pre-eminence  and  their  impatience  of  a  rival,  shall  place  them  far 
enough  in  distance  from  a  poor  carnal  sinner,  whom  they  shall  load 
with  censures  and  an  upbraiding  scorn ;  but  themselves  are  like  devils, 
the  spirits  of  darkness,  the  'spiritual  wickednesses  in  high  places*.' 
Some  sects  of  men  are  very  angry  against  servants  for  recreating  and 
easing  their  labours  with  a  less- prudent  and  unsevere  ^  refreshment ; 
but  the  patron  of  their  sect  shall  oppress  a  wicked  man  and  an  imbe- 
lieving  person ;  they  shall  chastise  a  drunkard  and  entertain  mur- 
murers ;  they  shall  not  abide  an  oath  and  yet  shall  force  men  to  break 
three  or  four.  This  sect  is  to  be  avoided,  oecause  although  it  is  good 
to  be  severe  against  carnal  or  bodily  sins,  yet  it  is  not  good  to  mingle 
with  them  who  chastise  a  bodily  sin  to  make  way  for  a  spiritual ;  or 
reprove  a  servant  that  his  lord  may  sin  alone ;  or  punish  a  stranger 
and  a  beggar  that  will  not  approve  their  sin,  but  will  have  sins  of  his 
own.  Concerning  such  persons  St.  Paul*'  hath  told  us,  that  'they 
shall  not  proceed  far,  but  their  folly  shall  be  manifest.'  'OAfyov 
Xpovov  bvvcuT  iv  Tis  irkda-aaOai  tov  rpoirov  rhv  avrov,  said  Lysias*; 

Cito  ad  naturam  ficta  reciderunt  suam  "*. 

They  that  dissemble  their  sin  and  their  manners,  or  make  severity  to 
serve  looseness,  and  an  imaginary  virtue  to  minister  to  a  real  vice ; 
they  that  'abhor  idols,'  and  would  'commit  sacrilege";'  chastise  a 
drunkard,  and  promote  sedition  ;  declaim  against  the  vanity  of  great 
persons,  and  then  spoil  them  of  their  goods ;  reform  manners,  and 
engross  estates:  talk  godly,  and  do  impiously;  these  are  teachers 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  hath  by  three  apostles  bid  us  to  beware 
of  and  decHne,  as  we  would  run  from  the  hollowness  of  a  grave,  or 
the  despairs  and  sorrows  of  the  damned. 

•»  rPetron.,  cap.  cxxxii.]  ^  [2  Tim.  iii.  9.] 

»  [Eph.  vi.  12.]  '  [De  pecun.  Aristoph.,  p.  384.] 

J  [Mess    prudent    and    an  unsevere'          ■  [Vid.  Publ.  Syrum,  lin,  137.] 

1001.]  »  [lloin.  ii.  22.] 
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11.  The  substance  of  all  is  this,  that  we  must  not  choose  our  doc- 
trine by  our  guide  but  our  guide  by  the  doctrine ;  and  if  we  doubt 
concerning  the  doctrine,  we  may  judge  of  that  by  the  lives  and  de- 
signs of  the  teachers,  {''  By  their  fruits  you  shall  -know  them®,")  and 
by  the  plain  words  of  the  scripture,  by  the  apostles'  creed,  and  by 
the  commandments,  and  by  the  certain  known  and  established  forms 
of  government.  These  are  the  great  indices,  and  so  plain,  apt,  and 
easy,  that  he  that  is  deceived  is  so  because  he  will  be  so ;  he  is  be- 
trayed into  it  by  his  own  lust,  and  a  voluntary  chosen  folly. 

12.  Besides  these  premises,  there  are  other  little  candles  that  can 
help  to  make  the  judgment  clearer ;  but  they  are  such  as  do  not 
signify  alone,  but  in  conjunction  with  some  of  the  precedent  charac- 
ters, which  are  drawn  by  the  great  lines  of  scripture.     Such  as  are : 
1.  When  the  teachers  of  sects  stir  up  unprofitable  and  useless  ques- 
tions.    2.  When  they  causelessly  retire  from  the  universal  customs 
of  Christendom,  3,  and  cancel  all  the  memorials  of  the  greatest  mys- 
teries of  our  redemption.    4.  When  their  confessions  and  catechisms 
and  their  whole  religion  consists  h  yi^wo-ct,  'in  speculations'  and 
inetfective  notions,  in  discourses  of  angels  and  spirits,  in  abstractions 
and  raptures,  in  things  they  understand  not  and  of  which  they  have 
no  revelation.    5.  Or  else  if  their  religion  spends  itself  in  ceremonies, 
outward  guises,  and  material  solemnities,  and  imperfect  forms,  draw- 
ing the  heart  of  the  vine  forth  into  leaves  and  irregular  fruitless 
suckers,  turning  the  substance  into  circumstances,  and  the  love  of 
God  into  gestures,  and  the  effect  of  the  Spirit  into  the  impertinent 
offices  of  a  burdensome  ceremonial :  for  by  these  two  particulars  the 
apostles  reproved  the  Jews  and  the  Gnostics,  or  those  that  from  the 
school  of  Pythagoras  pretended  conversation  with  angels  and  great 
knowledge  of  the  secrets  of  the  spirits,  choosing  tutelar  angels  and 
assigning  them  offices  and  charges,  as  in  the  church  of  Eome  to  this 
day  they  do  to  saints.    To  these  add,  6,  that  we  observe  whether  the 
guides  of  souls  avoid  to  suffer  for  their  religion ;  for  then  the  matter 
is  foul,  or  the  man  not  fit  to  lead  that  dares  not  die  in  cold  blood  for 
his  religion.     Will  the  man  lay  his  life  and  his  soul  upon  the  pro- 
position ?  if  so,  then  you  may  consider  him  upon  his  proper  grounds; 
but  if  he  refuses  that,  refuse  his  conduct  sure  enough.     7.  You  may 
also  watch  whether  they  do  not  choose  their  proselytes  among  the 
rich  and  vicious;  that  they  may  serve  themselves  upon  his  wealth, 
and  their  disciple  upon  his  vice.     8.  If  their  doctrines  evidently  and 
greatly  serve  the  interest  of  wealth  or  honour,  and  are  ineffective  to 
piety ;  9,  if  they  strive  to  gain  any  one  to  their  confession,  and  are 
negligent  to  gain  them  to  good  life;  10,  if  by  pretences  they  lessen 
the  severity  of  Clirist's  precepts,  and  are  easy  in  dispensations  and 
licentious  glosses;  11,  if  they  invent  suppletories  to  excuse  an  evil 
man,  and  yet  to  reconcile  his  bad  life  with  the  hopes  of  heaven ;  you 

o  [Matt.  vii.  2a] 
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have  reason  to  suspect  the  whole,  and  to  reject  these  parts  of  error 
and  design,  which  in  themselves  are  so  unhandsome  always,  and 
sometimes  criminal.  He  that  shall  observe  the  church  of  Borne  so 
implacably  fierce  for  purgatory  and  the  pope's  supremacy,  for  clerical 
immunities  and  the  superiority  of  the  ecclesiastic^  persons  to  secular, 
for  indulgences  and  precious  and  costly  pardons,  and  then  so  full  of 
devices  to  reconcile  an  evil  life  with  heaven,  requiring  only  contrition 
even  at  the  last  for  the  abolition  of  eternal  guilt,  and  having  a  thou- 
-T,rl  ways  to  commute  and  take  off  the  temporal ;  will  see  he  hath 
reason  to  be  jealous  that  interest  is  in  these  bigger  than  the  religion, 
and  yet  that  the  danger  of  the  soul  is  greater  than  that  interest ;  and 
therefore  the  man  is  to  do  accordingly. 

Here  indeed  is  the  great  necessity  that  we  should  have  the  pru- 
dence and  discretion,  the  S^bepKks  of  serpents, 

magis  lit  cernamus  acutum 

Quam  aut  aquila,  aut  serpens  Epidaurius  ^. 

For  so  serpents,  as  they  are  curious  to  preserve  their  heads  from 
contrition  or  a  bruise,  so  also  to  safeguard  themselves  that  they  be 
not  charmed  with  sweet  and  enticing  words  of  false  prophets ;  who 
charm  not  wisely  but  cunningly,  leading  aside  unstable  souls  ;  against 
these  we  must  stop  our  ears,  or  lend  our  attention  according  to  the 
foregoing  measures  and  significations.  But  here  also  I  am  to  insert 
two  or  three  cautions. 

1.)  We  cannot  expect  that  by  these  or  any  other  signs  we  shall  be 
enabled  to  discover  concerning  all  men  whether  they  teach  an  error 
or  no :  neither  can  a  man  by  these  reprove  a  Lutheran  or  a  Zuin- 
glian,  a  Dominican  or  a  Franciscan,  a  Russian  or  a  Greek,  a  Mus- 
covite or  a  Geor^an ;  because  those  that  are  certain  signs  of  false 
teachers  do  signify  such  men  who  destroy  an  article  of  faith  or  a 
commandment.  God  was  careful  to  secure  us  from  death  by  re- 
moving the  lepers  from  the  camp,  and  giving  certain  notices  of  dis- 
tinction, and  putting  a  term  between  the  living  and  the  dead :  but 
He  was  not  pleased  to  secure  every  man  from  innocent  and  harmless 
errors,  from  the  mistakes  of  men  and  the  failings  of  mortality :  the 
signs  which  can  distinguish  a  living  man  from  a  dead,  will  not  also 
distinguish  a  black  man  from  a  brown,  or  a  pale  from  a  white  :  it  is 
enough  that  we  decline  those  guides  that  lead  us  to  hell,  but  not  to 
think  that  we  are  enticed  to  death  by  the  weaknesses  of  every  dis- 
agreeing brother. 

2.)  In  all  discerning  of  sects,  we  must  be  careful  to  distinguish  the 
faults  of  men  from  the  evils  of  their  doctrine ;  for  some  there  are 
that  say  very  well  and  do  very  ill ;  elai  yap  brj 

—  Sc^0nKoif>6poi  [fi^v]  iroAAol,  fidnxoi  8^  T€  wavpoi  •*, 
MuUos  thyrsigeros,  paucos  est  cernere  Bacchos ; 

many  men  of  holy  calling  and  holy  religion,  that  are  of  unholy  lives  • 

•  [Hor.  sat  i.  3.  lin.  26.]  p  [Plat.  Phaed.  §  38.  torn.  v.  p.  I95.] 
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homines  ignava  opera,  philosopha  sentential.  But  these  must  be 
separated  from  the  institution ;  and  the  evil  of  the  men  is  only  to  be 
noted^  as  that  such  persons  be  not  taken  to  our  single  conduct  and 
personal  ministry.  I  will  be  of  the  man's  religion  if  it  be  good^ 
though  he  be  not;  but  I  will  not  make  him  my  confessor; 

If  he  be  not  wise  for  himself,  I  will  not  si.t  down  at  his  feet,  lest 
we  mingle  filthiiiess  instead  of  being  cleansed  and  instructed. 

3.)  Let  us  make  one  separation  more,  and  then  we  may  consider 
and  act  according  to  the  premises.  If  we  espy  a  design  or  an  evil 
mark  upon  one  doctrine,  let  us  divide  it  from  the  other  that  are  not 
so  spotted.  For  indeed  the  public  communions  of  men  are  at  this 
day  so  ordered  that  they  are  as  fond  of  their  errors  as  of  their  truths, 
and  sometimes  most  zealous  for  what  they  have  least  reason  to  be  so. 
And  if  we  can  by  any  arts  of  prudence  separate  from  an  evil  propo- 
sition and  communicate  in  all  the  good,  then  we  may  love  colleges  of 
religious  persons,  though  we  do  not  worship  images;  and  we  may 
obey  our  prelates,  though  we  do  no  injury  to  princes ;  and  we  may 
be  zealous  against  a  crime,  though  we  be  not  imperious  over  men's 
persons ;  and  we  may  be  diligent  in  the  conduct  of  souls,  though  we 
be  not  rapacious  of  estates:  and  we  may  be  moderate  exactors  of 
obedience  to  human  laws,  though  we  do  not  dispense  with  the  breach 
of  the  divine ;  and  the  clergy  may  represent  their  calling  necessary, 
though  their  persons  be  full  of  modesty  and  humility ;  and  we  may 
preserve  our  rights  •,  and  not  lose  our  charity.  For  this  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  apostle*,  "Try  all  things,  and  retain  that  which  is  good  :'* 
from  every  sect  and  community  of  Christians  take  any  thing  that  is 
good,  that  advances  holy  religion  and  the  divine  honour.  For  one 
hath  a  better  government,  a  second  a  better  confession,  a  third  hath 
excellent  spiritual  arts  for  the  conduct  of  souls,  a  fourth  hath  fewer 
errors ;  and  by  what  instrument  soever  a  holy  life  is  advantaged,  use 
that,  though  thou  grindest  thy  spears  and  arrows  at  the  forges  of  the 
Philistines" ;  knowing  thou  hast  no  master  but  Christ,  no  religion 
but  the  christian,  no  rule  but  the  scriptures,  and  the  laws,  and  right 
reason :  other  things  that  are  helps  are  to  be  used  accordingly. 

These  are  the  general  rules  of  christian  prudence  which  I  have 
chosen  to  insist  upon :  there  are  many  others  more  particular  indeed, 
but  yet  worth  not  oiJy  the  enumerating  but  observing  also,  and  that 
they  be  reduced  to  practice.  For  the  prudence  of  a  Christian  does 
oblige  and  direct  respectively  all  the  children  of  the  institution,  that 
we  be  careful  to  decline  a  danger,  watchful  against  a  temptation, 
always  choosing  that  that  is  safe  and  fitted  to  all  circumstances ;  that 

•»  [Pacuv.  apud  Aul.  Gell.  xiiL  8.]  15,  et  vii.  6.] 

^  [Eurip.  teste  Plut.  in  vit  Alex.  M.  ■  [Mights'  in  all  but  first  ed.] 

torn.  iv.  p.  121;  in   fabula  cui  noinen  *  [I  Thess.  v^21.] 

Medea,  teste  Cicerone,  ep.  ad  fam.  xiii.  *  [Cf.  *  Duct  DubiL,'  pref.  iniL] 
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we  be  wise  in  choosing  our  company,  reserved  and  wary  in  our  friend- 
ships, and  communicative  in  our  charity ;  that  we  be  silent,  and  re- 
tentive of  what  we  hear  and  what  we  think,  not  credulous,  not  un- 
constant ;  that  we  be  deliberate  in  our  election  and  vigorous  in  our 
prosecutions;  that  we  suffer  not  good  nature  to  discompose  our 
duty,  but  that  we  separate  images  from  substances,  and  the  pleasing 
of  a  present  company  from  our  religion  to  God  and  our  eternal  in- 
terest; for  sometimes-  that  which  is  counselled  to  us  by  christian 
prudence  is  accounted  folly  by  human  prudence,  and  so  it  is  ever 
accounted  when  our  duty  leads  us  into  a  persecution.  Hither  also 
appertain,  that  we  never  do  a  thing  that  we  know  we  must  repent  of; 
that  we  do  not  admire  too  many  tilings,  nor  any  thing  too  much; 
that  we  be  even  in  prosperity  and  patient  in  adversity,  but  traus- 

t)orted  with  neither  into  the  regions  of  despair  or  levity,  pusil- 
animity  or  tyranny,  dgection  or  garishness ;  always  to  look  upon  the 
scar  we  have  impressed  upon  our  flesh,  and  no  more  to  hancUe  dan- 
gers and  knives;  to  abstain  from  ambitious  and  vexatious  suits;  not 
to  contend  with  a  mighty  man ;  ever  to  listen  to  him  who,  according 
to  the  proverb,  "  hath  four  ears,  reason,  religion,  wisdom,  and  expe- 
rience ;''  rather  to  lose  a  benefit,  than  to  suffer  a  detriment  and  an 
evil ;  to  stop  the  beginnings  of  evil ;  to  pardon  and  not  to  observe 
all  the  faults  of  friends  or  enemies ;  of  evils  to  choose  the  least,  and 
of  goods  to  choose  the  greatest,  if  it  be  also  safest ;  not  to  be  insolent 
in  success,  but  to  proceed  according  to  the  probability  of  human 
causes  and  contingencies ;  ever  to  be  thankful  for  benefits,  and  pro- 
fitable to  others,  and  useful  in  all  that  we  can  ;  to  watch  the  seasons 
and  circumstances  of  actions ;  to  do  that  willingly  which  cannot  be 
avoided,  lest  the  necessity  serve  another's  appetite,  and  it  be  lost  to 
all  our  purposes,  Insi^nis  enim  eat  pnidenfus  quod  non  facere  non 
possiSf  id  ita  facere  ut  libenter  fecisae  mdearis^:  not  to  pursue  difil- 
cult,  uncertain,  and  obscure  things  with  violence  and  passion.  These 
if  we  observe,  we  shall  do  advantage  to  ourselves  and  to  the  religion  y 
and  avoid  those  evils  which  fools  and  unwary  people  suffer  for 
nothing,  dying  or  bleeding  without  cause  and  without  pity. 

I  end  this  with  the  saying  of  Socrates  %  XojptCofxeva  b^  4^povri<r€fas; 
KoX  iXXaTToixeva  drrl  &\krj\(Dv,  fxri  <TKiaypa(f)Ca  tis  ^  ff  roiaiJny  opetTl, 
Koi  T<S  ovTi  avbpaTroh(abris  t€,  koL  ovb\v  iyik^  oib'  iXr^O^s  i)^'  '\'ir-. 
tue  is  but  a  shadow  and  a  servile  employment,  unless  it  be  adorned 
and  instructed  with  prudence;'  which  gives  motion  and  conduct,. 
spirits  and  vigorousness,  to  religion,  making  it  not  only  human  and 
reasonable,  but  divine  and  celestial. 

"  [Inter  locos  e  G.  Pachymerii  his-  hist.  Andron.,  lib.  iij.  cap.  23,   (p.    HI 

toria  (lib.  ix.)    annotatos,  ad  calc.  his-  C,  fol.  Venet   1729,)  TV  7oi/>'  iydyviiv 

torije  rerum  in  Oriente  gestaruin,   fol.  yliftaOcu  X'^P^^i  •'*"?  "^  (rw/irci.] 
I'rancof.  ad  Mceu.  1587.— Cf.  Pachyiu.,  '  [Plat.  Phied.  §  37.  torn.  t.  p.  192.] 
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Matthew  x.  latter  part  of  verse  16» 

Afid  harmless  as  doves. 

Our  blessed  Saviour  having  prefaced  concerning  prudence,  adds 
to  the  integrity  of  the  precept,  and  for  the  conduct  of  our  rehgioii, 
that  we  be  simple  as  well  as  prudent^  innocent  as  well  as  wary. 
Harmless  and  safe  together  do  well :  for  without  this  blessed  union, 
prudence  turns  into  craft,  and  simplicity  degenerates  into  folly. 

Prudens  timplicitas— > 

is  Martial's^  character  of  a  good  man ;  a  wary  and  cautious  inno- 
cence, a  harmless  prudence  °  and  provision ; 

— ^  Vera  limplicitate  Inmui. 

A  true  simnlicity  is  that  which  leaves  to  a  man  arms  defensive, 
his  castles  and  strong  forts ;  but  takes  away  his  swords  and  spears, 
his  anger^  and  his  malice,  his  peevishness  and  spite.  But  such  is  the 
misery  and  such  is  the  iniquity  of  mankind,  that  craft  hath  invaded 
all  the  contracts  and  entercourses  of  men^  and  made  simplicity  so 
weak  a  thing,  that  it  is  grown  into  contempt,  sometimes  nith,  and 
sometimes  without  reason :  Et  homines  simplices,  minime  malos,  the 
Bomans  called  parum  cantos,  sape  siolidos;  unwary  fools  and  de- 
fenceless people  were  called  simple.  And  when  the  innocency  of  the 
old  simple  Bomans  in  Junius  Brutus'  time,  in  Fabricius'  and  Camil- 
W  began  to  degenerate,  and  to  need  the  Aquilian^  law  to  force 
men  to  deal  honestly ;  quickly  the  mischief  increased,  till  the  Aqui- 
lian  law  grew  as  much  out  of  power  as  honesty  was  out  of  counts 
nance ;  and  there,  and  every  where  else,  men  thought  they  got  a  pur- 
chase when  they  met  with  an  honest  man:  and  fjkCdiov  Aristotle 
calls'  Xpy](rTov,  and  rov  ipyCKov  koL  rhv ixaviKbv,  &ttXovv'  'a  fool'  is  a 

t  [Lib.  X.  ep.  47,  et  i.  40.]  *  [Rather,  he  suggests  that  the  orator 

"  P  providence'  in  first  two  edd.]  may  do  so  when  it  suits  him,  Rhet  i.  9. 

*  r  or  else  his  anger'  in  first  two  edd/j  §  28,  9.  torn.  ii.  p.  1367.    Taylor's  trans- 

*  [Cic.  de  nat  deor.  iii  80. — De  off  lation  also  is  incorrect] 
lit  14.] 
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'profitable'  person,  and  he  that  is  'simple'  is  'little  better  than  mad :' 
and  so  it  is  when  simplicity  wants  prudence.  He  that,  because  he 
means  honestly  himself,  thinks  every  man  else  does  so,  and  there- 
fore is  unwary  in  all  or  any  of  his  entercourses,  is  a  simple  man  in  an 
evil  sense :  and  therefore  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen^  remarks  Constan- 
tius  with  a  note  of  folly,  for  suflfering  his  easy  nature  to  be  abused 
by  Qeorgius,  Oixf tourat  ttjv  )3a<rtX^a)y  aTrXonyra*  ovto)  yap  iyu^  koXu 
rqv  Kov^onyra,  albovfjicvos  ttiv  evAa)3euii;*  the  prince's  '  simplicity,' 
so  he  calls  it  'for  reverence;'  but  indeed  it  was  folly,  for  it  was  z^ 
without  knowledge.  But  it  was  a  better  temper  which  he  observed 
in  his  own  father,  ff  ^ttAoVt??  koI  to  tov  ijOovs  ibokov,  such  a  '  sim- 
plicity' which  only  'wanted  craft  or  deceit,'  but  wanted  no  prudence 
or  caution :  and  that  is  truly  christian  simplicity,  or  the  sincerity  of 
an  honest  and  ingenuous',  and  a  fearless  person;  and  it  is  a  rare 
band,  not  only  of  societies  and  contracts,  but  also  of  friendships  and 
advantages  of  mankind. 

.  We  do  not  live  in  an  age  in  which  there  is  so  much  need  to  bid 
men  be  wary,  as  to  take  care  that  they  be  innocent.  Indeed  in 
religion  we  are  usually  too  loose  and  ungirt,  exposing  ourselves  to 
temptation,  and  others  to  offence,  and  our  name  to  dishonour,  and 
the  cause  itself  to  reproach,  and  we  are  open  and  ready  to  every  evil 
but  persecution :  from  that  we  are  close  enough,  and  that  alone  we 
call  prudence ;  but  in  the  matter  of  interest  we  are  wary  as  serpents, 
subtle  as  foxes,  vigilant  as  the  birds  of  the  night,  rapacious  as  kites, 
tenacious  as  grappling- hooks  and  the  weightiest  anchors,  and,  above 
all,  false  and  hypocritical  as  a  thin  crust  of  ice  spread  upon  the  &ce 
of  a  deep,  smooth,  and  dissembhng  pit :  if  you  set  your  foot,  your 
foot  slips,  or  the  ice  breaks,  and  you  sink  into  death,  and  are  wound 
in  a  sheet  of  water,  descending  into  mischief  or  your  grave,  suffering 
a  great  fall,  or  a  sudden  death,  by  your  confidence  and  unsuspecting 
foot.  There  is  an  universal  crust  of  hypocrisy  that  covers  the  face  w 
the  greatest  part  of  mankind.  Their  religion  consists  in  forms  and 
outsides,  and  serves  reputation  or  a  design,  but  does  not  serve  GKxL 
Their  promises  are  but  fair  language,  and  the  civilities  of  the  piazzas 
or  exchanges,  and  disband  and  untie  like  the  air  that  beat  upon  their 
teeth,  when  they  speak  the  delicious  and  hopeful  words.  Their  oaths 
are  snares  to  catch  men,  and  make  them  confident ;  their  contracts 
are  arts  and  stratagems  to  deceive,  measured  by  profit  and  possibility; 
and  every  thing  is  lawful  that  is  ^nful.  And  their  friendships  are 
trades  oi  getting;  and  their  kiiianess  of  watching  a  dying  friend  is 
but  the  office  of  a  vulture,  the  gaping  for  a  legacy,  the  spoil  of  the 
carcase.  And  their  sicknesses  are  many  times  policies  of  state; 
sometimes  a  design  to  shew  the  riches  of  our  bedchamber.  And 
their  funeral  tears  are  but  the  paranymphs  and  pious  solicitors  of  a 
second  bride.    And  every  thing  that  is  ugly  must  be  hid,  and  every 

f  [Drat  xxi.  cap.  21,  et  zviii.  cap. 2k         *  ['  ingenious'  in  first  two  edd.3 
torn.  L  pp.  S99  et  M5.] 
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thing  that  is  handsome  must  be  seen ;  and  that  will  make  a  fair  cover 
for  a  huge  deformity.  And  therefore  it  is,  as  they  think,  necessary 
that  men  should  always  have  some  pretences  and  forms,  some  faces 
of  rehgion  or  sweetness  of  language,  confident  affirmatives  or  bold 
oaths,  protracted  treaties  or  multitude  of  words,  affected  silence  or 
grave  deportment,  a  good  name  or  a  good  cause,  a  iiair  relation  or  a 
worthy  calling,  great  power  or  a  pleasant  ^i-it ;  any  thing  that  can  be 
fair  or  that  can  be  useful,  any  thing  that  can  do  good  or  be  thought 
good,  we  use  it  to  abuse  our  brother,  or  promote  our  interest. 
Leporina  resolved  to  die,  being  troubled  for  her  husband's  danger ; 
and  he  resolved  to  die  with  her  that  had  so  great  a  kindness  for  him 
as  not  to  outlive  the  best  of  her  husband's  fortune.  It  was  agreed ; 
and  she  tempered  the  poison,  and  drank  the  face  of  the  unwholesome 
goblet;  but  the  weighty  poison  sunk  to  the  bottom,  and  the  easy  man 
drank  it  all  off,  and  died,  and  the  woman  carried  him  forth  to  funeral ; 
and  after  a  little  illness,  which  she  soon  recovered,  she  entered  upon 
the  inheritance,  and  a  second  marriage. 

Tuta  frequenaque  via  est*  ; 

It  is  an  usual  and  a  safe  way  to  cozen  upon  colour  of  friendship  or 
religion ;  but  that  is  hugely  criminal :  to  tell  a  lie  to  abuse  a  man's 
belief,  and  by  it  to  enter  upon  any  thing  of  his  possession  to  *  his 
iivjuiT,  is  a  perfect  destruction  of  all  human  society,  the  most  ignoble 
of  all  human  follies,  perfectly  contrary  to  God,  who  is  truth  itsdf,  the 
greatest  argument  of  a  timorous  and  a  base,  a  cowardly  and  a  private 
mind,  not  at  all  honest,  or  confident  to  see  the  sun,  '  a  vice  fit  for 
slaves ;'  ivSrirov  koI  bov^oTTpevh,  as  Dio  Chrysostomus^  calls  it ; 
dp<av  Kol  5ti  drjpCoiv  to,  detAorara  koI  iy^vviarata  iKflva  yjfCjbfTCU 
TrivTOiv  fiiXiara,  koI  i^airaT^'  '  for  the  most  timorous  and  the  basest 
of  beasts  use  craft,'  and  lie  in  wait,  and  take  their  prey,  and  save 
their  lives  by  deceit.  And  it  is  the  greatest  injury  to  the  abused 
person  in  the  world :  for,  besides  that  it  abuses  his  interest,  it  also 
makes  him  for  ever  insecure,  and  uneasy  in  his  confidence,  which  is 
the  period  of  cares,  the  rest  of  a  man's  spirit ;  it  makes  it  necessary 
for  a  man  to  be  jealous  and  suspicious,  that  is,  to  be  troublesome  to 
himself  and  every  man  else :  and  above  all,  lying,  or  craftiness,  and 
unfaithful  usages,  robs  a  man  of  the  honour  of  his  soul,  making  his 
understanding  useless  and  in  the  condition  of  a  fool,  spoiled,  and  dis- 
honoured, and  despised.  Ylaa-a  yjrvxh  H-Kova-a  orepctrat  rrjs  ^Kr^dclas, 
said  Plato °,  'every  soul  loses  truth  very  unwillingly.'  Every  man  is 
80  great  a  lover  of  truth,  that  if  he  hath  it  not  he  loves  to  believe  he 
hath,  and  would  fain  have  all  the  world  to  believe  as  he  does ;  either 

E resuming  that  he  hath  truth,  or  else  hating  to  be  deceived,  or  to 
e  esteemed  a  cheated  and  an  abused  person.     Non  licet  iuffurari 
mentem  Aominis  eiiam  Samaritani,  said  B.  Moses^;  sed  veriiatem 

■  [Ovid.  Art  amat  i.  585.]  *  [Apnd  Arrian.  Epictet.,lib.ieap.28. 

»  [*  or*  in  first  two  edd.]  torn.  iii.  p.  101.] 

<'  Dissert  1.  de  Regno,  [torn.  I  p.  52.]         ^  [ScU.  Maimon.]  Can.  eth.[S.6.p.l8.] 
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loqiiere,  atque  age  ingenue;  'if  a  man  be  a  Samaritan/  that  is,  a 
hated  person^  a  person  from  whom  you  differ  in  matter  of  religion, 
'yet  steal  not  his  mind  away,  but  speak  truth  to  him  honestly  and 
ingenuously/  A  man's  soul  loves  to  dwell  in  truth,  it  is  his  resting- 
place  ;  and  if  you  take  him  from  thence,  you  take  him  into  strange 
regions,  a  place  of  banislunent  and  dishonour.  Qui  ignotos  la(Ui, 
latro  appellatur  ;  qui  amicos,  paulo  minus  qttam  parricida  ;  *  hc 
that  hurts  strangers  is  a  thief,  but  he  that  hurts  his  friend  is  little 
better  than  a  parricide/  Hiatus  the  brand  and  stigma  of  hypocrisy 
and  lying,  it  hurts  our  friends ; 

— ~— mendacium  in  dainnom  potens ; 

and  makes  the  man  that  owns  it  guilty  of  a  crime  that  is  to  be 
punished  by  the  sorrows  usually  suffered  in  the  most  execrable  places 
of  the  cities.  But  I  must  reduce  the  duty  to  particulars,  and  discover 
the  contrary  vice  by  the  several  parts  of  its  proportion. 

1.  The  first  omce  of  a  christian  simplicity  consists  in  our  re* 
Ugion  and  manners,  that  they  be  open  and  honest,  public  and 
justifiable,  the  same  at  home  and  abroad :  for  besides  the  ingenuity 
and  honesty  of  this,  there  is  an  indispensable  and  infinite  necessity 
it  should  be  so  :  because  whoever  is  a  nypocrite  in  his  religion  mocks 
God,  presenting  to  Him  the  outside  and  reserving  the  inward  for  His 
enemy;  which  is  either  a  denying  God  to  be  the  searcher  of  our 
hearts,  or  else  an  open  defiance  of  His  omniscience  and  of  His  justice. 
To  provoke  God  that  we  may  deceive  men,  to  defy  His  almightiness 
that  we  may  abuse  our  brother,  is  to  destroy  all  that  is  sacred,  all 
that  is  prudent  j  it  is  an  open  hostility  to  all  things  human  and 
divine,  a  breaking  from  all  the  bands  of  all  relations ;  and  uses  God 
so  cheaply  as  if  He  were  to  be  treated  or  could  be  cozened  like 
a  weak  man,  and  an  undiscerning  and  easy  merchant.  But  so  is  the 
life  of  many  men  : 

O  vita  CaUax !  abditos  sensus  geris, 
Auimisque  pulchram  turpibus  faciem  induis. 

It  is  a  crafty  life  that  men  live,  carrying  designs  and  living  upon 
secret  purposes. 

Pudor  impudentem  celat,  audacem  quies, 
Pietas  netandum ;  Tera  fallaces  probant ; 
Simulantque  molles  dura'. 

Men  pretend  modesty,  and  under  that  red  veil  are  bold  against 
superiors;  saucy  to  their  betters  upon  pretences  of  religion;  inr 
vaders  of  others'  rights  by  false  propositions  in  theology;  pre^^ 
tending  humility  thev  challenge  superiority  above  all  orders  of 
men,  and  for  being  thought  more  holy  think  that  they  have  title 
to  govern  the  world ;  they  bear  upon  their  face  great  religion^  and 
are  impoos  in  their  relations,  false  to  their  trust,  unfaithfm  to  their 
friend^  unkind  to  tlieir  dependents ; 

'  Sen.  Hippol.  [act.  iL  tc  3.  lin.  918. 1  ' 
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'turning  up  the  white  of  their  ^e,  and  seeking  for  reputation  in  the 
streets  ■/  so  did  some  of  the  old  hypocrites,  the  gentile  pharisces : 
Asperum  cultum,  et  intonsnm  capul,  et  fiegllgentiorem  barbam,  el  iti' 
dictum  argenio  odium,  ei  cubile  kumi  posiium,  et  quicquid  aliud  am- 
iitionem  perversa  via  sequitur^,  being  the  softest  persons  under  an  aus- 
tere habit,  the  loosest  livers  under  a  contracted  brow,  under  a  pale 
face  having  the  reddest  and  most  sprightly  livers.  Tliese  kind  of  men 
have  abused  all  ages  of  the  world  and  all  religions ;  it  being  so  easy 
in  nature,  so  prepared  and  ready  for  mischiefs,  that  men  should  creep 
into  opportunities  of  devouring  the  flock  upon  pretence  of  defending 
them,  and  to  raise  their  estates  upon  colour  of  saving  their  souls. 

Introrsum  turpes,  speciosi  pelle  decora  ^ 

Men  that  are  like  painted  sepulchres,  entertainment  for  the  eje, 
but  images  of  death,  chambers  of  rottenness,  and  repositories  of 
dead  men's  bones.  It  may  sometimes  concern  a  man  to  seem  re- 
ligious ;  God's  glory  may  be  shewed  by  fair  appearances,  or  the  edifi- 
cation of  our  brother,  or  the  reputation  of  a  cause;  but  this  is 
but  sometimes;  but  it  always  concerns  us  that  we  be  religious; 
and  we  may  reasonably  think  that  if  the  colours  of  religion  so  well 
do  advantage  to  us,  the  substance  and  reality  would  do  it  much 
more.  For  no  man  can  have  a  good  by  seeming  religious,  and 
another  by  not  being  so;  the  power  of  godliness  never  destroys 
any  well  built  fabric  that  was  raised  upon  the  reputation  of  religion 
and  its  pretences.  Nunquam  est  utile  peccare,  quia  semper  est  turpe, 
said  Cicero  ^ ;  '  it  is  never  profitable  to  sin,  because  it  is  always  base 
and  dishonest.'  And  if  the  face  of  religion  could  do  a  good  turn 
which  the  heart  and  substance  does  destroy,  then  religion  itself  were 
the  greatest  hypocrite  in  the  world,  and  promises  a  blessing  which 
it  never  can  perform,  but  must  be  beholden"  to  its  enemy  to  verify  its 
promises.  No;  we  shall  be  sure  to  feel  the  blessings  of  both  the 
worlds,  if  we  serve  in  the  offices  of  religion  devoutly  and  charitably 
before  men  and  before  God ;  if  we  ask  of  God  things  honest  in  the 
sight  of  men, 

—  fitrii  ^KQf  ttfx^t^^^  •"'■" 

as  Pythagoras «»  gave  in  precept,  praying  to  God  with  a  free  heart 
and  a  public  prayer,  and  doing  before  men  things  that  are  truly 
pleasing  to  God,  turning  our  heart  outward  and  oar  face  inwards, 
that  is,  conversing  with  men  as  in  the  presence  of  God;  and  in 
our  private  towards  God  being  as  holy  and  devout  as  if  we  prayed 
in  public,  and  in  the  comers  of  the  streets.    Pliny  ^  praising  Ariston 

«•  [Bato  comicus,  ap.  'Atlicn.  iii.  61,  p.  >  [De  off  iii.  15.  torn,  iil  p.  275.] 

256.— Cf.  lib.  iv.  65.  p.  864.]  ■  [•  beholding*  in  Ant  two  odd.] 

*  [Sen.  ep.  v.  torn.  ii.  p.  12.]  ■  fVid.  Clem.  Alex.  str.  iv.26.  p.  641.1 

^  [Vid.  Hor.  ep.  i.  16.  lin.  45.1  «  [Lib.  i.  ep.  22.  p.  84.1 
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gave  him  the  title  of  au  honest  and  hearty  religion :  Omai  hoc  mag- 
Hiiudo  animi,  qua  nihil  ad  osteniationem,  omnia  ad  conscienliam 
f^trt;  recteque  Jacii  non  ex  poptUi  sermone  mercedem  sed  es  facto 
fkUi^.  And  this  does  well  state  the  question  of  a  sincere  rel^on, 
and  an  ingenuous  goodness :  it  requires  that  we  do  nothing  for  osten- 
tation, but  every  thing  for  conscience ;  and  we  may  be  obliged  in 
conscience  to  publish  our  manner  of  lives,  but  then  it  must  be  not 
that  we  may  have  a  popular  noise  for  a  reward,  but  that  God  may  be 
glorified  by  our  pubhc  worshippings,  and  others  edified  by  our  good 
examples. 

Neither  doth  the  sincerity  of  our  rdigion  require  that  we  should  not 
conceal  our  sins ;  for  he  that  sins  and  dares  to  own  them  publicly, 
may  become  impudent;  and  so  long  as  in  mod^ty  we  desire  our  I 

shsone  should  be  hid,  and  men  to  think  better  of  us  than  we  deserve, 
I  say,  for  no  other  reason  but  either  because  we  would  not  derive 
the  ill  examples  to  others,  or  the  shame  to  ourselves  *,  we  are  within  • 

the  protection  of  one  of  virtue's  sisters,  and  we  are  not  far  from  the  \ 

gates  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  easy  and  apt  to  be  invited  in,  and 
not  very  unworthy  to  enter. 

But  if  any  other  principle  draws  the  veil,  if  we  conceal  our  vices 
because  we  would  be  honoured  for  sanctity  or  because  we  would  not 
be  hindered  in  our  designs,  we  serve  the  interest  of  pride  and  ambi- 
tion, povetousness  or  vanity.  If  an  innocent  purpose  hides  the  ulcer, 
it  does  half  heal  it;  but  if  it  retires  into  the  secrecy  of  sin  and  dark- 
ness, it  turns  into  a  plague,  and  infects  the  heart,  and  it  dies  in- 
faUibly  of  a  double  exulceration.  The  Macedonian  boy"  that  kept 
the  coal  in  his  flesh,  and  would  not  shake  his  arm  lest  he  should 
disturb  the  sacrifice  or  discompose  the  ministry  before  Alexander  the 
great,  concealed  his  pain  to  the  honour  of  patience  and  religion ;  but 
the  Spartan  boy®  who  suflFered  the  little  fox  to  eat  his  bowels  rath^ 
than  confess  his  theft  when  he  was  in  danger  of  discovery,  paid 
the  price  of  a  bold  hypocrisy;  that  is  the  dissimulation  reprovable 
in  matter  of  manners,  which  conceals  one  sin  to  make  way  for 
another.  01  koI  ^liXa  acixpci  Kal  a-KvOpcdiiol  ra  l£a>  ical  to.  brjfid' 
tna  <f>aiv6iJL€voi,  rjv  iraibbs  i>f>alov  ^  ywaiKbs  kd^o^vrai  KoXijSy  . . 
[vkjdtt^v  i^iov]  Saa  ttoiovo-iv'  Lucian^  notes  it  of  his  philosophical 
hypocrites,  dissemblers  in  matter  of  deportment  and  religion;  they 
seem  severe  abroad,  but  they  enter  into  the  vaults  of  harlots,  and  are 
not  ashamed  to  see  a  naked  sin  in  the  midst  of  its  ugliness  and 
undressed  circumstances.  A  mighty  wrestler**  that  had  won  a  crown 
at  Olympus  ^  for  contending  prosperously,  was  observed  to  turn  his 
head  and  go  forward  with  his  face  upon  his  shoulder  to  behold  a  fair 
woman  that  was  present;  and  he  lost  the  glory  of  his  strength^  when 

°  [Val.  Max.  iii.  3.  ext  §  L]  4  [Plut  de  curios.,  torn.  yiii.  p.  68.1 

**  [Plut  in  Lycurg ,  cap.  xviii.  torn.  L  '  [?  *  Olympia.*   So  in  *  Holy  Dying,' 

p.  202.]  chap,  ui  sect  6.  f  S.  voL  ui  p.  It6.] 
'  [Fugit,  cap.  xviii.  tonL  viii.  p.  S07«] 
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he  became  so  weak  that  a  woman  could  turn  his  head  about,  which 
his  adversary  could  not.  These  are  the  follies  and  weaknesses  of 
man,  and  dishonours  to  religion,  when  a  man  shall  contend  nobly, 
and  do  handsomely,  and  then  be  taken  in  a  base  or  a  dishonourame 
action,  and  mingle  venom  with  his  delicious  ointment. 

Quid  ?  quod  olet  gravius  miRtum  diapasmate  virus, 
Atque  duplex  anims  longiuB  exit  odor*  ? 

When  Pescennia*  perfumed  her  breath  that  she  might  not  smell  of 
wine,  she  condemned  the  crime  of  drunkenness ;  but  grew  ridiculous 
when  the  wine  broke  through  ihe  cloud  of  a  tender  perfume  and  the 
breath  of  a  lozenge.  And  Uiat  indeed  is  the  reward  of  an  hypocrite ; 
his  laborious  arts  of  concealment  furnish  all  the  world  with  declama- 
tion and  severity  against  the  crime  which  himself  condemns  with  his 
caution.  But  when  his  own  sentence  too  is  prepared  against  the  day 
of  his  discoveiy^ 

Notas  ergo  nimis  fraudes  deprensaque  furU 
Jam  tollas,  et  sis  ebria  simpUdter'. 

A  simple  drunkard  hath  but  one  fault;  but  they  that  avoid  dis- 
covery that  they  may  drink  on  without  shame  or  restraint,  add  hypo- 
crisy to  their  vicious  fuhiess,  and  for  all  the  amazements  of  their 
consequent  discovery  have  no  other  recompense  but  that  they 
pleased  themselves  in  the  security  of  their  crime  and  their  undeserved 
reputation. 

Sic  qujB  nigrior  est  eadente  more, 
Cerussata  sibi  placet  Lycoris  ^ : 

For  so  the  most  easy  and  deformed  woman,  whose  girdle  no  foolish 
young  man  will  unloose,  because  she  '  is  blacker  than  the  falling  mul- 
Derry,'  may  '  please  herself  under  a  skin  of  ceruse,'  and  call  herself 
fairer  than  Pharaoh's  daughter,  or  the  hinds  living  upon  the  snowy 
mountains. 

One  thing  more  there  is  to  be  added  as  an  instance  to  the  sim- 
plicity of  religion,  and  that  is  that  we  never  deny  our  religion,  or  lie 
concerning  our  faith,  nor  tell  our  propositions  and  articles  deceitfully, 
nor  instruct  novices  or  catechumens  with  fraud ;  but  that  when  we 
teach  them  we  do  it  honestly,  justly  and  severely;  not  always  to 
speak  all,  but  never  to  speak  otherwise  than  it  is,  nor  to  hide  a  truth 
from  them  whose  souls  are  concerned  in  it  that  it  be  known.  Neqne 
enim  id  est  celare,  quidquid  reticeas ;  sed  cum,  quod  tu  scias,  id 
ignorare  emohmenti  tui  causa  relis  eos,  quorum  intersil  id  scire, 
so  Cicero^  determines  the  case  of  prudence  and  simplicity.  The  dis- 
covery of  pious  frauds,  and  the  disclaiming  of  false,  but  profitable 
and  rich  propositions ;  the  quitting  honours  fraudulently  gotten  and 

*  [Mart.,  lib.  i.  ep.  88.]  "  [De  off,  lib.  ill  cap.  18.  torn.  iii.  p. 

I  Llbid.  ep.  7.3.]  272.] 
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unjustly  detained;  the  reducing  every  man  to  the  perfect  nnder- 
stwding  of  his  own  religion,  so  far  as  can  concern  his  duty;  the 
disallowing  false  miracles,  legends,  and  fabulous  stones,  to  coaen^  the 
people  into  awfulness,  fear,  and  superstition;  these  are  parts  of 
christian  simplicity  which  do  integrate  this  duty.  Por  religion  hath 
strengths  enough  of  its  own  to  support  itself;  it  needs  not  a  devil 
for  its  advocate :  it  is  the  breath  of  God ;  and  as  it  is  purer  than  the 
beams  of  the  morning,  so  it  is  stronger  than  a  tempest>  or  the  com- 
bination of  all  the  winds,  though  united  by  the  prince  that  ruleth 
in  the  air.  And  we  find  that  the  Nicene  faith  prevailed  upon  all  the 
world,  though  some  Arian  bishops'  went  from  Ariminnm  to  Nice, 
and  there  decreed  their  own  articles,  and  called  it  the  faith  read 
at  Nice,  and  used  all  arts,  and  all  violence,  and  all  lying,  and  all  dili- 
gence, to  discountenance  it ;  yet  it  could  not  be ;  it  was  the  troth  of 
Qod ;  and  therefore  it  was  stronger  than  all  the  gates  of  hell^  than 
all  the  powers  of  darkness.  And  he  that  tells  a  1^  for  his  religion, 
or  goes  about  by  fraud  and  imposture  to  gain  proselytes,  either  dares 
not  trust  his  cause,  or  dares  not  trust  God.  True  religion  is  open  in 
its  articles,  honest  in  its  prosecutions,  just  in  its  conduct^  innocent 
when  it  is  accused,  ignorant  of  falsehood,  sure  in  its  truth,  simple 
in  its  sayings,  and,  as  Julius  Capitolinus^  said  of  the  emperor  Yerus, 
it  is  marum  Hmplicium,  et  qua  adumhrare  nihil  pomt;  it  covers 
indeed  a  multitude  of  sins,  by  curing  them,  and  obtaining  pardon  for 
them ;  but  it  can  dissemble  nothing  of  itself,  it  cannot  tell  or  do 
a  he :  but  it  can  become  a  sacrifice ;  a  good  man  can  quit  his  life, 
but  never  his  integrity.  Thaf  s  the  first  duty ;  the  sum  of  which  is 
tliat  which  Aquilius'  said  concerning  fraud  and  craft;  bona  fides,  'the 
honesty  of  a  man's  faith  and  religion'  is  destroyed,  eum  alind  Mimula- 
turn  aiiud  actum  sit,  when  either  we  conceal  what  we  ought  to  pub- 
lish, or  do  not  act  what  we  pretend. 

2.  Christian  simphcity,  or  the  innocence  of  prudence,  relates  to 
laws  both  in  their  sanction  and  execution ;  that  they  be  decreed  with 
equity,  and  proportioned  to  the  capacity  and  profit  of  the  subjects^ 
and  that  they  be  applied  to  practice  with  remissions  and  reasonable 
interpretations,  agreeable  to  the  sense  of  the  words  and  the  mind  of 
the  lawgiver.  But  laws  are  not  to  be  cozened  and  abused  by  con- 
tradictory glosses,  and  fantastic  allusions;  as  knowing  that  if  the 
mi^ty  and  sacredness  of  them  be  once  abused,  and  subjected  to 
contempt,  and  unreasonable  and  easy  resolutions,  their  girdle  is 
unloosed,  and  they  suffer  the  shame  of  prostitution  and  contempt. 
When  Saul'  made  a  law  that  he  that  did  eat  before  night  should 
die,  the  people  persuaded  him  directly  to  rescind  it  in  the  case  of 
Jonathan;  because  it  was  unequal  and  unjust  that  he  who  had 
wrought  their  deliverance,  and  in  that  working  it  was  absent  from 


^  r*  of  cozening/  in  first  two  edd.] 
«  [Theodoret.  ii.  21.— Socr.  ii  87.— 
Sosom.  iv.  19.] 
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the  promulgation  of  the  law,  should  suffer  for  breaking  it,  in  a  case 
of  violent  necessity,  and  of  which  he  heard  nothing,  upon  so  fair 
and  probable  a  cause.  And  it  had  been  well  that  the  Persian  **  had 
been  so  rescued,  who,  against  the  laws  of  his  country,  killed  a  lion 
to  save  the  life  of  his  prince.  In  such  cases  it  is  fit  the  law  be 
rescinded  and  dispensed  withal,  as  to  certain  particulars;  so  it  be 
done  ingenuously,  with  competent  authority,  in  great  necessity,  and 
without  partiality.  But  that  which  I  intend  here  is,  that  m  the 
rescission  or  dispensation  of  the  law,  the  process  be  open  and  free, 
and  such  as  shall  preserve  the  law  and  its  sacredness,  as  well  as  the 
person  and  his  interest.  The  laws  of  Sparta  forbade  any  man  to  be 
twice  admiral ;  but,  when  their  affairs  required  it,  they  made  Ani- 
ens <^  titular,  and  Lysander  supra-visor  of  him,  and  admiral  to  all  real 
and  effective  purposes :  this  wanted  ingenuity,  and  laid  a  way  open 
for  them  to  despise  the  law,  which  was  made  patient  of  such  a  weak 
evasion.  The  Lacedcemonian  ambassador^  persuaded  Pericles  to  turn 
the  tables  of  the  law,  which  were  forbidden  to  be  removed;  and 
another*  ordained  in  a  certain  case,  that  the  laws  should  sleep  twenty- 
four  hours:  a  third  decreed  that  June  should  be  called  May,  be- 
cause the  time  of  an  election  appointed  by  the  law  was  elapsed. 
These  arts  are  against  the  ingenuity  and  simplicity  of  laws  and  law- 
givers, and  teach  the  people  to  cheat  in  their  obedience,  when  their 
judges  are  so  fraudulent  in  the  administration  of  their  laws.  Every 
law  should  be  made  plain,  open,  honest,  and  significant;  and  he 
that  makes  a  decree,  and  intricates  it  on  purpose,  or  by  inconsidera- 
tion  lays  a  snare  or  leaves  one  there,  is  either  an  imprudent  person, 
and  therefore  unfit  to  govern,  or  else  he  is  a  tyrant  and  a  vulture. 
It  is  too  much  that  a  man  can  make  a  law  by  an  arbitrary  power ; 
but  when  he  shall  also  leave  the  law  so,  that  every  of  the  minis- 
ters of  justice  and  the  judges  shall  have  power  to  rule  by  a  loose, 
by  an  arbitrary,  by  a  contradictory  interpretation,  it  is  intolerable. 
They  that  rule  by  prudence  should  above  all  things  see  that  the 
patrons  and  advocates  of  innocence  should  be  harmless,  and  without 
an  evil  sting. 

3.  Christian  simphcity  relates  to  promises  and  acts  of  grace  and 
favour;  and  its  caution  is,  that  all  promises  be  simple,  ingenuous, 
i^eeable  to  the  intention  of  the  promiser,  truly  and  effectually  ex- 
pressed, and  never  going  less  in  the  performance  than  in  the  pro- 
mise and  words  of  the  expression ;  concerning  which  the  cases  are 
several. — ^First,  all  promises  in  which  a  third  or  a  second  person 
hath  no  interest,  that  is,  the  promises  of  kindness  and  civilities, 
are  tied  to  pass  into  performance  secundum  aqunm  et  bonum;  and 
though  they  may  obHge  to  some  small  inconvenience,  yet  never  to 

^  [See  a  similar  story  in  Zonaras,  lib.  p.  660/] 
xvl.  cap.  11.1  «  [lliese  anecdotes  are  found  inMon- 

'  [\en.  Hellen.  iL  l.§  7. — Plut.  invit.  taigne's  Essays   (translated  by   Florio) 

Lyi^andr.,  cap.  vii.  torn.  iii.  p.  13.]  book  i.  chap.  22.] 

••  f  iMut.  in  vit.  Pericl.,  cap.  80.  torn.  i. 
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a  great  one ;  as^  I  will  visit  you  to-morrow  morning  becanse  I  pro- 
mised you^  and  therefore  I  wiU  come,  etiamri  rum  eoneoxero^,  'al- 
though I  have  not  slept  my  full  sleep  /  but  «  febridlaverOf  '  if  I 
be  in  a  fever/  or  have  reason  to  fear  one^  I  am  disobliged,  for  the 
nature  of  such  promises  bears  upon  them  no  bigger  burden  than  can 
be  expounded  by  reasonable  civiUties,  and  the  common  expectation 
of  kind^  and  the  ordinary  performances  of  just  men^  who  do  excuse 
and  are  excused  respectively  by  all  rules  of  reason  proportionably 
to  such  small  entercourses ;  and  therefore  although  such  conditions 
be  not  expressed  in  making  promises,  yet  to  perform  or  rescind  them 
by  such  laws  is  not  against  christian  simplicity. — Secondly,  promises 
in  matters  of  justice  or  in  matters  of  grace,  as  from  a  superior  to 
an  inferior,  must  be  so  singly  and  ingenuously  expressed,  intended 
and  performed  accordingly,  that  no  condition  is  to  be  reserved  or 
supposed  in  them  to  warrant  their  non-performance  but  impossibility, 
or,  that  which  is  next  to  it,  an  intolerable  inconvenience;  in  which 
cases  we  have  a  natural  liberty  to  commute  our  promises,  but  so  that 
we  pay  to  the  interested^  person  a  good  at  least  equal  to  that  which 
we  first  promised.  And  to  this  purpose  it  may  be  added,  that  it 
is  not  against  christian  simplicity  to  express  our  promises  in  such 
words  which  we  know  the  inter^ted^  man  will  understand  to  other 

Eurposes  than  I  intend,  so  it  be  not  less  that  I  mean  than  that  he 
opes  for.  When  our  blessed  Saviour*  told  His  disciples  that '  they 
should  sit  upon  twelve  thrones,^  they  presently  thought  they  had  His 
bond  for  a  kingdom,  and  dreamed  of  wealth  and  honour,  power  and 
a  splendid  court;  and  Christ  knew  they  did,  but  did  not  disen- 
tangle His  promise  from  the  enfolded  and  intricate  sense  of  which 
His  words  were  naturally  capable:  but  He  performed  His  promise 
to  better  purposes  than  they  hoped  for;  they  were  presidents  in  the 
conduct  of  souls,  princes  of  God's  people,  the  chief  in  sufierings, 
stood  nearest  to  the  cross,  had  an  elder  brother's  portion  in  the 
kingdom  of  grace,  were  the  founders  of  churches,  and  dispensers  of 
the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom,  and  ministers  of  the  Spirit  of  Gt)d, 
and  channels  of  mighty  blessings,  under-mediators  in  the  priesthood 
of  their  Lord,  and  Hheir  names  were  written  in  heaven** :  and  this 
was  infinitely  better  than  to  groan  and  wake  under  a  head  pressed 
with  a  golden  crown  and  pungent  cares,  and  to  eat  alone,  and  to  walk 
in  a  crowd,  and  to  be  vexed  with  all  the  pubUc  and  many  of  the  pri- 
vate evils  of  the  people :  which  is  the  sum  total  of  an  earthly  kingdom. 
When  God  promised  to  the  obedient  that  they  should  live  long 
in  the  land  which  He  would  give  them.  He  meant  it  of  the  land 
of  Canaan,  but  yet  reserved  to  Himself  the  liberty  of  taking  them 
quickly  from  that  land  and  carrying  them  to  a  better.  He  that  pro- 
mises to  lend  me  a  staff  to  walk  withal,  and  instead  of  that  gives  me 
a  horse  to  carry  me,  hath  not  broken  his  promise  nor  dealt  deoeit- 

•  [Vid.  Sen.  de  benef.  iv.  39.  torn,  i      'interessed.'] 
p.  742.]  «  [Matt.  xix.  28.] 

'  [So    in    first   two    edd. ;    afterwards  ^  [Luke  x.  20. J 
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fully.  And  this  is  Gbd^s  dealing  with  mankind ;  He  promises  more 
than  we  coold  hope  for ;  and  when  He  hath  done  that.  He  gives  us 
more  than  He  hath  promised.  Qod  hath  promised  to  give  to  them 
tliat  fear  Him  all  that  they  need,  food  and  raiment :  but  He  adds 
out  of  the  treasures  of  His  mercy  variety  of  food  and  changes  of 
raiment ;  some  to  get  strength,  and  some  to  refresh ;  something  for 
them  that  are  in  health,  and  some  for  the  sick.  And  though  that 
skins  of  bulls,  and  stags,  and  foxes,  and  bears,  could  have  dra^n 
a  veil  thick  enough  to  hide  the  apertures  of  sin  and  natural  shame, 
and  to  defend  us  from  heat  and  cold ;  yet  when  He  addeth  the  fleeces 
of  sheep  and  beavers,  and  the  spoils  of  silkworms.  He  hath  pro- 
claimed that  although  His  promises  are  the  bounds  of  our  certain 
expectation,  yet  they  are  not  the  limits  of  His  loving-kindness ;  and 
if  He  does  more  than  He  hath  promised,  no  man  can  complain  that 
He  did  otherwise  and  did  greater  things  than  He  said.  Thus  God 
does;  but  therefore  so  also  must  we,  imitating  that  example,  and 
transcribing  that  copy  of  divine  truth,  always  remembering  that '  His 
promises  are  yea  and  amen**.'  And  although  God  often  goes  more, 
yet  He  never  goes  less;  and  therefore  we  must  never  go  from  our 

f)romises,  unless  we  be  thrust  from  thence  by  disability,  or  let  go  by 
eave,  or  called  up  higher  by  a  greater  intendment  and  increase  of 
kindness.  And  therefore  wnen  Solyman*  had  sworn  to  Ibrahim 
Bassa  that  he  would  never  kill  him  so  long  as  he  were  alive,  he 
quitted  himself  but  ill  when  he  sent  an  eunuch  to  cut  his  throat 
when  he  slept,  because  the  priest  told  him  that  sleep  was  death. 
His  act  was  false  and  deceitful  as  his  great  prophet. 

Bat  in  this  part  of  simphcity  we  Christians  have  a  most  especial 
obligation;  for  our  religion  being  ennobled  by  the  most  and  the 
greatest  promises,  and  our  faith  made  confident  by  the  veracity  of 
our  Lord,  and  His  word  made  certain  by  miracles  and  prophecies, 
and  voices  from  heaven,  and  all  the  testimony  of  God  himself;  and 
that  truth  itself  is  bound  upon  us  by  the  efficacy  of  great  endear- 
ments and  so  many  precepts ;  if  we  shall  suffer  the  faith  of  a  Chris- 
tian to  be  an  instrument  to  deceive  our  brother,  and  that  he  must 
either  be  incredulous  or  deceived,  uncharitable  or  deluded  like  a  fool, 
we  dishonour  the  sacredness  of  the  institution,  and  become  strangers 
to  the  Spirit  of  truth  and  to  the  eternal  word  of  God.  Our  blessed 
Lord  would  not  have  His  disciples  to  swear  at  all,  no,  not  in  public 
judicature,  if  the  necessities  of  the  world  would  permit  Him  to  be 
obeyed.  If  Christians  will  live  according  to  the  religion,  the  word 
of  a  Christian  were  a  sufficient  instrument  to  give  testimony,  and  to 
make  promises,  to  secure  a  faith;  and  upon  that  supposition  oaths 
were  useless,  and  therefore  forbidden,  because  there  could  be  no 
necessity  to  invoke  God's  name  in  promises  or  affirmations  if  men 
were  indeed  Christians,  and  therefore  in  that  case  would  be  a  taking 
it  in  vain :  but  because  many  are  not,  and  they  that  are  in  name, 

li  [2  Cor.  i  20.]  >  [Paul  Jov.  hist,  lih.  xxxiii.  ad  fin.] 
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oftentimes  are  so  in  nothing  else,  it  became  necessary  that  men  should 
swear  in  judgment  and  in  public  courts.  But  consider  who  it  was 
that  invented  and  made  the  necessity  of  oaths,  of  bonds,  of  securities 
of  statutes,  extents,  judgments,  and  all  the  artifices  of  human  diffi^ 
dence  and  dishonesty.  These  things  were  indeed  found  out  by  men; 
but  the  necessity  oi  these  was  from  him  that  is  the  father  of  lies, 
from  him  that  hath  made  many  fair  promises,  but  never  kept  any; 
or  if  he  did,  it  was  to  do  a  bigger  miscliief,  to  cozen  the  more.  For 
so  does  the  devil :  he  promises  rich  harvests,  and  blasts  the  com 
in  the  spring ;  he  tells  his  servants  they  shall  be  rich,  and  fills  them 
with  beggarly  qualities,  makes  them  base  and  indigent,  greedy  and 
penurious;  and  they  that  serve  him  entirely,  as  witches  and  such 
miserable  persons,  never  can  be  rich:  if  he  promises  health,  then 
men  grow  confident  and  intemperate,  and  do  such  things  whereby 
they  shall  die  the  sooner,  and  die  longer ;  they  shall  die  eternally. 
He  deceives  men  in  their  trust,  and  frustrates  their  hopes,  and  eludes 
their  expectations ;  and  his  promises  have  a  period  set  beyond  which 
they  cannot  be  true ;  for  wicked  men  shall  enjoy  a  fair  fortune  but 
till  their  appointed  time,  and  then  it  ends  in  perfect  and  most  ac- 
comphshed  misery :  and  therefore  even  in  this  performance,  he  de- 
ceives them  most  of  all,  promising  jewels  J,  and  performing  coloured 
stones  and  glass-gems,  that  he  may  cozen  them  of  their  glorious 
inheritance.  All  fraudulent  breakers  of  promises  dress  themselves 
by  his  glass,  whose  best  imagery  is  deformity  and  lies. 


SERMON  XXIV. 

4.  Christian  simplicity  teaches  openness  and  ingenuity  in  con- 
tracts, and  matters  of  buying  and  filing,  covenants,  associations,  and 
all  such  entercourses  which  suppose  an  equality  of  persons  as  to  the 
matter  of  right  and  justice  in  the  stipulation.  Kara  rifv  iyopav 
i.y\f^vhdvy  was  the  old  Attic  law^ ;  and  nothing  is  more  contrary  to 
christian  religion  than  that  the  entercourses  of  justice  be  direct  snares^ 
and  that  we  should  deal  with  men  as  men  deal  with  foxes,  and  wolves.^ 
and  vermin ;  do  all  violence  :  and  whe4  that  cannot  be,  use  all  crafty 
and  every  thing  whereby  they  can  be  made  miserable. 

There  are  men  in  the  world  who  love  to  smile,  but  that  smile  is 
more  dangerous  than  the  furrows  of  a  contracted  brow,  or  a  storm  in 
Adria ;  for  their  purpose  is  only  to  deceive  :  they  easily  speak  what 

i  ['jewels'  not  in  first  two  edd.]  ilium  Suidas  in  voc.  icarik,  coL  2019.-— 

^  [Teste   Hyperide,    in    orat    contr.  Vid.  etiam  Diog.  Laert  in  vit.  AnaohariL, 

Atlienogenem. — Harpocration     io     voc.  lib.  L  cap.  8.  torn.  L  p.  75.] 

learii,  (p.  107.  8vo.  Berol.  1833.)  et  post  '  [Vid.  Horn.  Od.  f.  830;  t'.  299.] 
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they  never  mean ;  they  heap  up  many  arguments  to  persuade  that  to 
otliers  which  themselves  believe  not;  they  praise  mat  vehemently 
which  they  deride  in  their  hearts ;  they  declaim  against  a  thing  whicn 
themselves  covet ;  they  beg  passionately  for  that  which  they  value 
not,  and  run  from  an  object,  which  they  would  fain  have  to  foUow 
and  overtake  them ;  they  excuse  a  person  dexterously  where  the  man 
is  beloved,  and  watch  to  surprise  him  where  he  is  unguarded ;  they 
praise  that  tliey  may  sell,  and  disgrace  that  they  may  keep.  Ana 
these  hypocrisies  are  so  interwoven  and  embroidered  with  their  whole 
design,  that  some  nations  refuse  to  contract  till  their  hearts  are  taken 
off  by  the  society  of  banquets  and  the  good-natured  kindnesses  of 
festival  chalices ;  for  so  Tacitus"*  observes  concerning  the  old  Ger- 
mans,  Be  adsciscendis  principibus,  de  pace  et  bello,  in  canviviis  con* 
sultarit,  tanquam  nulla  magis  tempore  aut  ad  simplices  cogitaiione9 
pateat  animus,  aut  ad  magnas  incaleacat,  *  as  if  then  they  were  more 
simple  when  they  were  most  valiant,  and  were  least  deceitful  when 
they  were  least  themselves/ 

But  it  is  an  evil  condition  that  a  man's  honesty  shall  be  owing  to 
his  wine,  and  virtue  must  live  at  the  charge  and  will  of  a  vice.  The 
proper  band  of  societies  and  contracts  is  justice  and  necessities,  reli- 
gion and  the  laws ;  the  measures  of  it  are  equity,  and  ourselves,  and 
our  own  desires  in  the  days  of  our  need,  natural  or  forced :  but  the 
instruments  of  the  exchange  and  conveyance  of  the  whole  entercourse 
is  words  and  actions,  as  they  are  expounded  by  custom,  consent,  or  the 
understanding  of  the  interested  person",  in  which,  if  simplicity  be  not 
severely  preserved,  it  is  impossible  that  human  society  can  subsist, 
but  men  shall  be  forced  to  snatch  at  what  they  have  bought,  and 
take  securities  that  men  swear  truly,  and  exact  an  oath  that  such  is  the 
meaning  of  the  word ;  and  no  man  shall  think  himself  secure,  but 
shall  fear  he  is  robbed  if  he  has  not  possession  first ;  and  it  shall  be 
disputed  who  shall  trust  the  other^  and  neither  of  them  shall  have 
cause  to  be  confident  upon  bands,  or  oaths,  or  witnesses,  or  promises^ 
or  all  the  honour  of  men,  or  aU  the  engagements  of  religion.  Ov^cls 
yhp  &v  in  TnoT^va-ai  bvvaiTo  vjuv,  ohV  d  KiiV})  irpoOvfioiTO,  Ibiav 
iibiKoijixfvov  rbv  ficiXtora  <^iX(<^  TrpoarJKovTa,  said  Cyrus  in  Xeno- 
phon° ;  a  man,  though  he  desires  it,  cannot  be  confident  of  the  man 
that  pretends  truth,  yet  tells  a  lie,  and  is  deprehended  to  have  made 
use  of  the  sacred  name  of  friendship  or  religion,  honesty  or  reputa- 
tion, to  deceive  his  brother. 

But  because  a  man  may  be  deceived  by  deeds  and  open  actions  as 
well  as  words,  therefore  it  concerns  their  duty, 

1.)  That  no  man,  by  an  action  on  purpose  done  to  make  his 
brother  believe  a  lie,  abuse  his  persuasion  and  his  interest.  When 
PythiusP  the  Sicilian  had  a  mind  to  seU  his  garden  to  Canius,  he  in- 

■  rGerm.  xxiL]  o  ( Cyrop.,  lib.  Tiil.  cap.  7.  f  aS.] 

a  [So  in  first  two  edd.;  afterwards, '  or         9  [Cic.  de  off,  lib.  iii.  cap,  14.  torn, 
understanding  of  the  iuterea.ed  person.']      iii.  p.  274.] 
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vited  him  ttiither,  and  caused  fishennen,  as  if  by  custom^  to  fish  in 
the  channel  by  which  the  garden  stood,  and  they  threw  great  store  of 
fish  into  their  arboars,  and  made  Cauius  believe  it  was  so  every  day ; 
and  the  man  grew  greedy  of  that  place  of  pleasure,  and  gave  Pythios 
a  double  price,  and  the  next  day  perceived  himself  abtts^.     Actions 
of  pretence  and  simulation  are  like  snares  laid,  into  which  the  beasts 
fall  though  you  pursue  them  not,  but  walk  in  the  enquiry  for  their 
necessary  provisions :  and  if  a  man  fall  into  a  snare  that  you  have 
laid,  it  is  no  excuse  to  say  you  did  not  tempt  him  thither.     To  lay  a 
snare  is  against  the  ingenuity  of  a  good  man  and  a  Christian,  and 
from  thence  he  ought  to  be  drawn ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  fit  we 
should  place  a  danger,  which  ourselves  are  therefore  bound  to  hinder, 
because  from  thence  we  are  obliged  to  rescue  him.     Fir  botiws  est 
quiprodest  quidus  potest,  nocet  autem  nemini^;  'when  we  do  all  the 
good  we  can  and  do  an  evil  to  no  man,  then  only  we  are  accounted 
good  men.'     But  this  pretence  of  an  action  signifying  otherwise 
than  it  looks  for,  is  only  forbidden  in  matter  of  contract,  and  the 
material  interest  of  a  second  person.     But  when  actions  are  of  a 
double  signification,  or  when  a  man  is  not  abused  or  defeated  of  his 
right  by  an  uncertain  sign,  it  is  lawful  to  do  a  thing  to  other  pur- 
poses than  is  commonly  understood.     Flight  is  a  sign  of  fear;  but 
it  is  lawful  to  fly  when  a  man  fears  not.     CSrcumcision  was  the  seal 
of  the  Jewish  religion ;  and  yet  St.  Paul  circumcised  Timothy,  though 
he  intended  he  should  live  like  the  gentile  Christians,  and  '  not  as  do 
the  Jews^.'     But  because  that  rite  did  signify  more  things  besides 
that  one,  he  only  did  it  to  represent  that  he  was  no  enemy  of  Moses's 
law,  but  would  use  it  when  there  was  just  reason,  which  was  one 
part  of  the  tilings  which  the  using  of  circumcision  could  signify.    So 
our  blessed  Saviour  pretended  that  He  would  pass  forth  beyond 
Emmaus ;  but  if  He  intended  not  to  do  it,  yet  He  did  no  injury  to 
the  two  disciples,  for  whose  good.it  was  that  He  intended  to  make 
this  ofler :  and  neither  did  He  prevaricate  the  strictness  of  simplicity 
and  sincerity,  because  they  were  persons  with  whom  He  had  made 
no  contracts,  to  whom  He  had  pjTssed  no  obligation ;  and  in  the 
nature  of  the  thing  it  is  proper  and  natural,  by  an  offer  to  give  an 
occasion  to  another  to  do  a  good  action,  and  in  case  it  succeeds  not, 
then  to  do  what  we  intended  not ;  and  so  the  offer  was  conditional. 
But  in  all  cases  of  bargaining,  although  the  actions  of  themselves 
may  receive  naturally  another  sense,  yet  I  am  bound  to  follow  that 
signification  which  may  not  abuse  my  brother,  or  pollute  my  own 
honesty,  or  snatch  or  rifle  his  interest :  because  it  can  be  no  ingre- 
dient into  the  commutation,  if  I  exchange  a  thing  which  he  under- 
stands not,  and  is  by  error  led  into  this  mistake,  and  I  hold  forth 
the  fire,  and  delude  him,  and  amuse  his  eye ;  for  by  me  he  is  made 
worse. 

2.)  But  secondly,  as  our  actions  must  be  of  a  sincere  and  de- 

P  [Vid.  Cic.  de  off.,  lib.  ui.  cap.  19.  torn,  iil  p.  278.]  q  [Gal.  ii.  14.] 
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termined  signification  in  contract,  so  must  our  words ;  in  which  the 
rule  of  the  old  Boman  honesty  was  this,   Uterque  si  ad  eloquendum 
veneris  nonplus  quam  semel  eloquetur';  'every  one  that  speaks  is  to 
speak  but  once  /  that  is,  '  but  one  thing/  because  commonly  that  is 
truth ;  truth  being  but  one,  but  error  and  falsehood  infinitely  various 
and  changeable :  and  we  shall  seldom  see  a  man  so  stifiened  with 
impiety  as  to  speak  little  and  seldom^  and  pertinaciously  adhere  to  a 
single  sense^  and  yet  that  at  firsts  and  all  the  way  after,  shall  be  a 
lie.     Men  use  to  go  about  when  they  tell  a  lie,  and  devise  circum-  "^ 
stances,  and  stand  off  at  a  distance,  and  cast  a  cloud  of  words,  and 
intricate  the  whole  affair^  and  cozen  themselves  first  and  then  cozen 
their  brother,  while  they  have  minced  the  case  of  conscience  into 
little  particles,  and  swallowed  the  lie  by  crumbs^  so  that  no  one 
passage  of  it  should  rush  against  the  conscience^  nor  do  hurt,  until 
it  is  all  got  into  the  belly,  and  unites  in  the  effect ;  for  by  that  time 
two  men  are  abused,  the  merchant  in  his  soul,  and  the  contractor  in 
his  interest ;  and  tliis  is  the  certain  effect  of  much  talking  and  little 
honesty.     But  he  that  means  honestly,  must  speak  but  once^  that  is, 
one  truth,  and  hath  leave  to  vary  within  the  degrees  of  just  prices 
and  fair  conditions,  which  because  they  have  a  latitude,  may  be  en* 
larged  or  restrained  according  as  the  merchant  please ;  save  oidy  he 
must  never  prevaricate  the  measures  of  equity,  and  the  proportions  of 
reputation,  and  the  public.     But  in  all  the  parts  of  this  trafBc  let 
our  words  be  the  significations  of  our  thoughts,  and  our  thoughts 
design  nothing  but  the  advantages  of  a  permitted  exchange.    In  this 
case  the  severity  is  so  great,  so  exact,  and  so  without  variety  of  case, 
that  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  man  to  tell  a  truth  with  a  collateral  design 
to  cozen  and  abuse ;  and  therefore  at  no  hand  can  it  be  permitted  to 
lie  or  equivocate,  to  speak  craftily,  or  to  deceive  by  smoothness,  or 
intricacy,  or  long  discourses. 

But  this  precept  of  simplicity  in  matter  of  contract  hath  one  step 
of  severity  beyond  this :  in  matter  of  contract  it  is  not  lawful  so  much 
as  to  conceal  the  secret  and  undiscernible  faults  of  the  merchandise ; 
but  we  must  acknowledge  them,  or  else  ajBBx  prices  made  diminute 
and  lessened  to  such  proportions  and  abatements  as  that  fault  should 
make.  Caveat  emptor,  is  a  good  caution  for  him  that  buys,  and  it 
secures  the  seller  in  public  judicature,  but  not  in  court  of  conscience ; 
and  the  old  laws  of  the  Bomans  were  as  nice  in  this  afiair  as  the  con- 
science of  a  Cliristian.  Titus  Claudius  Centumalus'  was  commanded 
by  the  augurs  to  pull  down  his  house  in  the  Coelian  mountain,  be- 
cause it  hindered  their  obseiTation  of  the  flight  of  birds.  He  exposes 
his  house  to  sale ;  Fublius  Calpumius  buys  it,  and  is  forced  to  pluck 
it  down;  but  complaining  to  the  judges,  had  remedy,  because 
Claudius  did  not  tell  him  the  true  state  of  the  inconvenience.  He 
that  sells  a  house  infected  with  the  plague  or  haunted  with  evil 

^  [Cic.  de  off.,  lib.  iii.  capp.  15  8^  iom.  ill  pp.  274  sq.] 
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'£7w  8*  iv  iufZpbs  cv<rc/3c<rrc£Tov  rpo^h 
Xfipw^s,  ffiaOoy  robs  rp&irous  airAoDs  lx<u^* 

'  the  good  old  man  Chiron  was  my  tutor^  and  he  taught  me  to  use 
simplicity  and  honesty  in  all  my  manners/  It  was  well  and  noble. 
— But  yet  some  wise  men  do  not  condemn  all  soldiers  that  use  to  gel 
victories  by  deceit;  St.  Austin**  allows  it  to  be  lawful,  and  St  ChSry- 
sostom^  commends  it.  These  good  men  supposed  that  a  crafty 
victory  was  better  than  a  bloody  war ;  and  certainly  so  it  is,  if  tha 
power  gotten  by  craft  be  not  exercised  in  blood.  But  this  business 
as  to  the  case  of  conscience  will  quickly  be  determined.  Enemies 
are  no  persons  bound  by  contract  and  society,  and  therefore  are  not 
obliged  to  open  hostilities  and  ingenuous  prosecutions  of  the  war; 
and  if  it  be  lawful  to  take  by  violence,  it  is  not  unjust  to  take  the 
same  thing  by  craft.  But  this  is  so  to  be  understood  that  where 
there  is  an  obhgation  either  by  the  law  of  nations  or  by  special  con- 
tracts, no  man  dare  to  violate  his  faith  or  honour,  but  in  these  things 
deal  with  an  ingenuity  equal  to  the  truth  of  peaceful  promises,  and 
acts  of  favour,  and  endearment  to  our  relatives.  Josephus^  tdls  of 
the  sons  of  Herod,  that  in  their  enmities  with  their  uncle  .Pherora, 
and  Salome,  thev  had  disagreeing  manners  of  prosecution,  as  they 
had  disagreeing  hearts ;  some  railed  openly,  and  thought  their  enmity 
the  more  honest  because  it  was  not  concealed,  but  by  their  ignorance 
and  rude  untutored  malice  lay  open  to  the  dose  designs  of  the  elder 
brood  of  foxes.  In  this,  because  it  was  a  particular  and  private 
quarrel,  there  is  no  rule  of  conscience  but  that  it  be  wholly  laia  aside, 
and  appeased  with  charity ;  for  the  opnness  of  the  quanel  was  but 
the  rage  and  indiscretion  of  the  malice ;  and  the  close  design  was 
but  the  craft  and  advantage  of  the  malice.  But  in  just  wars,  on  that 
side  where  a  competent  authority  and  a  just  cause  warrants  the 
arms,  and  turns  the  active  opposition  into  the  excuse  and  licence  of 
defence,  there  is  no  restraint  upon  the  actions  and  words  of  men  in 
the  matter  of  sincerity,  but  that  the  laws  of  nations  be  strictly  pur- 
sued, and  all  parties,  promises,  and  contracts,  observed  religiously, 
and  by  the  proportion  of  a  private  and  christian  ingenuity.  We  find 
it  by  wise  and  good  men  mentioned  with  honour  that  the  Bomans 
threw  bread  from  the  besieged  capitol  into  the  stations  of  the  Gktuls, 
that  they  might  think  them  full  of  com ;  and  that  Agesilaus  dis- 
couraged the  enemies  by  causing  his  own  men  to  wear  crowns  in 
token  of  a  naval  victory  gotten  by  Pisander,  who  yet  was  at  that 
time  destroyed  by  Conon ;  and  that  Flaccus  said  the  cil^  was  taken 
by  ^milius ;  and  that  Joshua  dissembled  a  flight  at  Ai ;  and  the 
consul  Quinctius  told  aloud  that  the  left  wing  of  the  enemies  was 
fled,  and  that  made  the  right  wing  fly ;  and  that  Valerius  Laevinus 
bragged  prudently  that  he  had  killed  Pyrrhus ;  and  that  others  use^ 

*»  Quaest.  x.  super  Joshuam.  [torn.  iii.         e  De  sacerd.  [lib.  i.  §  8.  torn,  i  p,  869.1 
col.  584.]  d  [Antiq.,  Ub.  xvi.  cap.  8.  §  1.  p.  718,1 
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the  ensigns  of  enemies'  colours  and  garments.  Concerning  which 
sort  of  actions  and  words  Agesilaos  in  Plutarch"  said^  oi  fiSvov  t6 
iUoLov,  ikka  Ktu  b6$a  voXkif,  kclL  rb  ii.€ff  rfiovrj^  K€pbaCv€Lv  &€(m* 
'  it  is  just  and  pleasant^  profitable  and  glorious/  But  to  call  a  parley, 
and  fall  in  upon  the  men  that  treat ;  to  swear  a  peace>  and  watch 
advantage :  to  entertain  heralds,  and  then  to  torment  them,  to  get 
from  them  notices  of  their  partr ;  these  are  such  actions  which  are 
dishonourable  and  unjust,  condemned  by  the  laws  of  nations,  and 
essential  justice,  and  by  all  the  world.  And  the  Hungarian  army' 
was  destroyed  by  a  divine  judgment  at  the  prayer  and  appeal  of  the 
Mahumetan  enemy,  for  their  violating  their  faith  and  honour,  and 
profaning  the  name  of  Clirist  by  using  it  in  a  solemn  oath  to  deceive 
their  enemies.  T6  ^liv  aTr€t,a'afjL€vov  ddixcu;  t&v  6€<Sv  i<rrl  KaTOAfipO" 
vflv^'  '  this  is  to  despise  God,  when  men  first  swear  by  Him,  and 
then  violate  their  oatns  or  leagues,  their  treaties  or  promises.'  In 
other  cases  Uberty  hath  been  taken  by  all  men,  and  it  is  reproved  by 
no  man,  since  the  first  simplicity  of  fighting  and  downright  blows 
did  cease  by  the  better  instructed  people  of  the  world,  which  was,  as 
is  usually  computed,  about  the  end  of  the  second  Carthaginian  war. — 
Since  that  time,  some  few  persons  have  been  found  so  noble  as  to 
scorn  to  steal  a  victory,  but  had  rather  have  the  gloiy  of  a  sharp 
sword  than  of  a  sharp  wit ;  but  their  fighting  gallantry  is  extrinsicid 
to  the  question  of  lawful  or  unlawful. 

6.  Thus  we  see  how  far  the  laws  of  ingenuity  and  christian  simpli- 
city have  put  fetters  upon  our  words  and  actions,  and  directed  them  in 
the  paths  of  truth  and  nobleness ;  and  the  first  degrees  of  permission 
of  simula|ii;^n  are  in  the  arts  of  war,  and  the  cases  of  just  hostility. 
But  hermit  is  usually  enquired,  Whether  it  be  lawful  to  tell  a  lie  or 
dissemble,  to  save  a  good  man's  life,  or  to  do  him  a  great  benefit  P  a 
question  which  St,  Austin^  was  much  troubled  withal,  afiBrming  it  to 
be  of  the  greatest  difficulty;  for  he  saw  generally  all  the  doctors 
before  his  time  allowed  it ;  and  of  all  the  fathers  no  man  is  noted  to 
have  reproved  it  but  St.  Austin  alone,  and  he  also,  as  his  manner  is, 
with  some  variety :  those  which  followed  him  are  to  be  accounted 
upon  his  score.  And  it  relies  upon  such  precedents  which  are  not 
lightly  to  be  disallowed.  For  so  Abraham  and  Isaac  told  a  lie  in 
the  case  of  their  own  danger,  to  Abimelech ;  so  did  the  Israelitish 
midwives  to  Pharaoh,  and  Bahab  concerning  the  spies,  and  David  to 
the  king  of  Gtith,  and  the  prophet  that  anointed  Saul^  and  Elisha  to 
Hazael,  and  Solomon  in  the  sentence  of  the  stolen  child ;  concerning 
which  Ireneus^  hath  given  us  a  rule.  That  those  whose  actions  the 
scripture  hath  remarked  and  yet  not  chastised  or  censured,  we  are 

*  [Agesil,  cap.  9.  torn.  liL  p.  631.]  *>  [De  mendacio,  cap.  1.  torn.  vi.  coL 

(  [Bonfin.  Rer.  Ungar.,  decad.  iiL  lib.      419.1 
6.  p.  457  sqq.]  »  fQu.  *  David*?  yid.  1  Sam.  xyL  1—5.] 

>  [Plut  ubi  supr.]  '  t^ontr.  hsr.  iv.  27.  f  1.  p.  268.] 
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not  without  great  reason  and  certain  rule  to  condemn.     But  whether 
his  rule  can  extend  to  this  case,  is  now  to  be  enouired. 

1.)  It  is  certain  that  children  may  be  cozenea  into  goodness,  and 
sick  men  into  health,  and  passengers  in  a  storm  into  safety ;  and  the 
reason  of  these  is,  because  not  only  the  end  is  fair,  and  charitable, 
and  just,  but  the  means  are  such  which  do  no  injury  to  the  persons^ 
which  are  to  receive  benefit;  because  these  are  persons  wno  are, 
either  naturally  or  accidentally,  ignorant  and  incompetent  judges  of 
affairs :  and  if  they  be  also  wilful,  as  such  persons  most  commonly  ar^ 
there  is  in  art  and  nature  left  no  way  to  deal  with  them  but  with 
innocent,  charitable,  and  artificial  deceptions ;  they  are  not  capable  of 
reason  and  soUd  discourses,  and  therefore  either  must  be  exposed 
to  all  harms,  like  hons'  whelps,  when  their  nurse  and  sire  are  taken 
in  a  toil,  or  else  be  provided  for  in  ways  proportionable  to  their 
capacity. 

2.)  Sinners  may  not  be  treated  with  the  liberty  we  take  to  chil- 
dren and  sick  persons,  because  they  must  serve  God  with  choice  and 
election ;  and  therefore  although  a  sick  man  may  be  cozened  into  his 
health,  yet  a  man  must  not  be  cozened  into  his  duty ;  which  is  no 
duty  at  all,  or  pleasing  to  God,  unless  it  be  voluntary  and  chosen ; 
and  therefore  they  are  to  be  treated  with  arguments  proper  to  move 
their  wills,  by  the  instrument  of  understanding  specially,  being  per- 
sons of  perfect  faculties,  and  apt  to  be  moved  by  the  ways  of  h^Ui 
and  of  a  man.  It  is  an  argument  of  infirmity  that  in  some  cases  it  is 
necessary  to  make  pretences ;  but  those  pretences  are  not  made  Inti- 
mate unless  it  be  by  the  infirmity  of  the  interested*'  man  with  whom 
we  do  comply.  My  infirmity  cannot  make  it  lawful  to  make  colours 
and  images  of  things,  but  the  infirmity  of  him  with  whom  I  deal 
may  be  such  that  he  can  be  defended  or  instructed  no  other  way. 
But  sinners  that  offend  God  by  choice  must  have  their  choice  cor- 
rected and  their  understandings  instructed,  or  else  their  evil  is  not 
cured  nor  their  state  amended. 

3.)  For  it  is  here  very  observable  that  in  entercourses  of  this 
nature  we  are  to  regard  a  double  duty,  the  matter  of  justice,  and  the 
rights  of  charity;  that  is,  that  good  be  done  by  lawful  instruments: 
for  it  is  certain  it  is  not  lawful  to  abuse  a  man^s  understanding  with 
a  purpose  to  gain  him  sixpence ;  it  is  not  fit  to  do  evil  for  a  good 
end,  or  to  abuse  one  man  to  preserve  or  do  advantage  to  anoth^. 
And  therefore  it  is  not  sufiScient  that  I  intend  to  do  good  to  my 
neighbour ;  for  I  may  not  therefore  tell  a  he  and  abuse  Ins  credulity, 
because  his  understanding  hath  a  right  as  certain  as  his  will  hath,  or 
as  his  money ;  and  his  right  to  truth  is  no  more  to  be  cozened  and 
defrauded  than  his  right  unto  his  money.  And  therefore  such  artifi- 
cial entercourses  are  no  ways  to  be  permitted  but  to  such  persons  over 
whose  understandings  we  have  power  and  authority.     Plato^  said 

^  [So  in  first  two  edd. ;  afterwards  *  interessed.']      I  [Rep.  iu.  §  8.  torn,  vi  p.  897.] 
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it  was  lawful  for  kings  and  governors  to  dissemble  because  there 
is  great  necessity  for  them  so  to  do ;  but  it  was  but  crudely  said, 
80  nakedly  to  deliver  the  doctrine:  for  in  such  things  which  the 
people  cannot  understand  and  yet  ought  to  obey,  there  is  a  Uberty  to 
use  them  as  we  use  children,  who  are  of  no  other  condition  or  capa- 
cities than  children;  but  in  all  things  where  they  can  and  ought 
to  choose,  because  their  understanding  is  only  a  servant  to  God, 
no  man  hath  power  to  abuse  their  creduhty  and  reason,  to  preserve 
their  estates  and  peace.  But  because  children,  and  mad  people,  and 
diseased,  are  such  whose  understandings  are  in  minority  and  mider 
tuition,  they  are  to  be  governed  by  their  proper  instruments  and  pro- 
portions. Tb  yap  iyaSbv  KpctTTov  i<m  lijs  ikrj0€[as,  said  Proclus™, 
^  a  good  turn  is  to  be  preferred  before  a  true  saying :'  it  is  only  true 
to  such  persons  who  cannot  value  truth  and  prefer  an  intellectual 
before  a  material  interest.  It  is  better  for  children  to  have  warm 
clothes  than  a  true  proposition,  and  therefore  in  all  senses  they  and 
their  like  may  be  so  treated ;  but  other  persons,  who  have  distinct 
capacities,  have  an  injury  done  them  by  being  abused  into  advan- 
tages; and  although  those  advantages  make  them  recompense,  yet  he 
that  is  tied  to  make  a  man  recompense  hath  done  him  injury,  and 
committed  a  sin  by  which  he  was  obhged  to  restitution :  and  there- 
fore the  man  ought  not  to  be  cozened  for  his  own  good. 

4.)  And  now  upon  the  grounds  of  this  discourse  we  may  more 
easily  determine  concerning  saving  the  life  of  a  man  by  telling  a  lie 
in  judgment.  Aci  fxc  avturpiTT€iv  vols  <t>C\ois,  iXXa  fiixp^  0€<av, 
said  Pericles'*  of  Athens,  when  his  friend  desired  him  to  swear  on 
his  side,  '  I  will  assist  my  fiiend  so  far  as  I  may  not  dishonour  God.' 
And  to  lie  in  judgment  is  directly  against  the  being  of  government, 
the  honour  of  tribunals,  and  the  commandment  of  God ;  and  there- 
fore by  no  accident  can  be  hallowed;  it  is  Kaff  avrb  <l>av\ov  koL 
ylf€KT6v,  as  Aristotle®  said  of  a  lie,  it  is  ^a  thing  evil  in  itself;'  that 
is,  it  is  evil  in  the  whole  kind,  ever  since  it  came  to  be  forbidden  by 
God.  And  therefore  all  those  instances  of  crafty  and  delusive  an- 
swers which  are  recorded  in  scripture  were  extra-judicial,  and  had 
not  this  load  upon  them,  to  be  a  deceiving  of  authority  in  those  things 
where  they  had  right  to  command  or  enquire,  and  either  were  before 
or  besides  the  commandment,  not  at  all  against  it.  And  since  the 
law  of  Moses  forbade  '  lying  in  judgment'  only,  by  that  law  we  are 
to  judge  of  those  actions  in  the  Old  testament,  which  were  com- 
mitted after  its  pubUcation :  and  because  in  the  sermons  of  the  pro- 
phets, and  especially  in  the  New  testament,  Christ  hath  superadded 
or  enlarged  the  law  of  ingenuity  and  hearty  simphcity,  we  are  to 
leave  the  old  scripture  precedentsP  upon  the  ground  of  their  own 
permissions,  and  finish  our  duty  by  the  rules  of  our  religion :  which 

"  [In  Plat  Rep.  p.  428.]  p.  1127.] 

»  r  Vid.  Plut.  Apophth.,  torn.  ▼!  p.  707.]         '  [C£  '  Holy  Dying/  chap.  iii.  sect  9. 

o  [Eth.  Nic.,  lib.  ir.  cap.  13.  torn.  ii.      vol.  ilL  p.  348.] 
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hath  so  restrained  our  words  that  they  most  always  be  just,  and 
always  charitable ;  and  there  is  no  leave  given  to  prevaricate  but  to 
such  persons  where  there  can  be  no  obligation^  persons  tbat  have  no 
rights  such  with  whom  no  contract  can  be  made,  such  as  children, 
and  fools,  and  infirm  persons,  whose  faculties  are  hindered  or  de- 

5 raved.  I  remember  that  Secundus*!  extremely  commends  Arna  for 
eluding  her  husband's  fears  concerning  the  death  of  his  beloved 
boy.  She  wiped  her  eyes,  and  came  in  confidently,  and  sate  by  her 
husband's  bed-side ;  and  when  she  could  no  longer  forbear  to  weep, 
her  husband's  sickness  was  excuse  enough  to  legitimate  that  sorrow, 
or  else  she  could  retire ;  but  so  long  she  forbore  to  confess  the  boy's 
death,  till  Ceecina  Peetus  had  so  far  recovered  that  he  could  go  forUi 
to  see  the  boy,  and  need  not  fear  with  sorrow  to  return  to  his  dis- 
ease. It  was  indeed  a  great  kindness  and  a  rare  prudence,  as  their 
aflairs  and  laws  were  ordered ;  but  we  have  better  means  to  cure  our 
sick;  our  religion  can  charm  the  passion,  and  enable  the  spirit  to 
entertain  and  master  a  sorrow.  And  when  we  have  such  rare  sup- 
plies out  of  the  storehouses  of  reason  and  religion,  we  have  less 
reason  to  use  these  arts  and  little  devices  which  are  arguments  of 
an  infirmity  as  great  as  is  the  charity ;  and  therefore  we  are  to  keep 
ourselves  strictly  to  the  foregoing  measures.  "  Let  every  man  speak 
the  truth  to  his  neighbour,  putting  away  lying,  for  we  are  menibers 
one  of  another';"  and,  "Be  as  harmless  as  doves,"  saith  our  blessed 
Saviour  in  my  text;  which  contain  the  whole  duty  concerning  the 
matter  of  truth  and  sincerity.  In  both  which  places  truth  and  sim- 
plicity are  founded  upon  justice  and  charity ;  and  therefore  wherever 
a  lie  is  in  any  sense  against  justice,  and  wrongs  any  thing  of  a  man% 
his  judgment  and  his  reason,  his  right  or  his  liberty,  it  is  expressly 
forbidden  in  the  christian  rdigion.    What  cases  we  can  truly  sup- 

Eose  to  be  besides  these,  the  law  forbids  not;  and  therefore  it  is 
iwful  to  say  that  to  myself  which  I  beUeve  not,  for  what  innocent 
purpose  I  please,  and  to  aU  those  over  whose  understanding  I  have 
or  ought  to  have  right. 

These  cases  are  intricate  enough;  and  therefore  I  shall  return 
plainly  to  press  the  doctrine  of  simphcity,  which  ought  to  be  so 
sacred  that  a  man  ought  to  do  nothing  indirectly  which  it  is  not 
lawful  to  own ;  to  receive  no  advantage  by  the  sin  of  another  which 
I  should  account  dishonest  if  the  action  were  my  own ;  for  whatso- 
ever disputes  may  be  concerning  the  lawfulness  of  pretending  craftily 
in  some  rare  and  contingent  cases,  yet  it  is  on  all  hands  condenmed 
that  my  craft  should  do  injury  to  my  brother.  I  remember,  that 
when  some  greedy  and  indigent  people  forged  a  will  of  Lucius  Minu- 
tins  BasiliusS  and  joined  M.  Crassus  and  Q.  Hortensius  in  the  in- 
heritance that  their  power  for  their  own  interest  might  secure  the 

^  [Plin.  ep.  lit  16.]  <  [Cio.  de  off,  lib.  ill  can.  18.  torn. 

'  [Eph.  iv.  26.]  iii  p.  277.] 

•  ['  any  man  of  a  thing/  ed.  1678.] 
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others'  share ;  they  suspecting  the  thing  to  be  a  forgery,  yet  being 
not  principals  and  actors  in  the  contrivance,  alieni /acinoris  munus- 
culum  turn  repudiaverunt,  ^refused  not  to  receive  a  present  made 
them  by  another's  crime;'  but  so  they  entered  upon  a  moiety  of  the 
estate  and  the  biggest  share  of  the  dishonour.  We  must  not  be 
crafty  to  another's  injury,  so  much  as  by  giving  countenance  to  the 
wrong;  for  tortoises  and  the  estrich'*  hatch  their  eggs  with  their 
looks  only ;  and  some  have  designs  which  a  dissembling  face  or  an 
acted  gesture  can  produce :  but  as  a  man  may  commit  adultery  with 
his  eye,  so  with  his  eye  also  he  may  tell  a  lie,  and  steal  with  one 
finger,  and  do  injury  collaterally,  and  yet  design  it  with  a  direct 
intuition,  upon  which  he  looks  with  his  face  over  his  shoulder;  and 
by  whatsoever  instrument  my  neighbour  may  be  abused,  by  the  same 
instrument  I  sin,  if  I  do  design  it  antecedently,  or  fall  upon  it  toge- 
ther with  something  else,  or  rejoice  in  it  when  it  is  done. 

7.  One  thing  more  I  am  to  add,  that  it  is  not  lawful  to  tell  a  lie 
in  jest.    It  was  a  virtue  noted  in  Aristides^  and  Epaminondas^,  that 
they  would  not  lie,  ovV  iv  -TratSias  tlvI  rpdirt^,  ^  not  in  sport.'     And 
as  christian  simpUcity  forbids  all  lying  in  matter  of  interest  and  seri- 
ous rights,  so  there  is  an  appendix  to  this  precept  forbidding  to  lie 
in  mirth,  for  "of  every  idle  word  a  man  shall  speak  he  shdl  give 
account  in  the  day  of  judgment*."     And  such  are  the  'jestings' 
which  St.  Paul^  reckons  amongst  Hhings  uncomely.'     But  amongst  I 
these,  fables,  apologues,  parables,  or  figures  of  rhetoric,  and  any  arti-  \ 
ficial  instrument  of  instruction  or  innocent  pleasure  are  not  to  be  i 
reckoned.     But  he  that  without  any  end  of  charity  or  institution  I 
shall  tell  lies  only  to  become  ridiculous  in  himself  or  mock  another, 
hath  set  something  upon  his  doomsday  book,  which  must  be  taken  - 
off  by  water  or  by  fire,  that  is,  by  repentance  or  a  judgment. 

Nothing  is  easier  than  simplicity  and  ingenuity:  it  is  open  and 
ready  without  trouble  and  artificid  cares,  fit  for  communities  and 
the  proper  virtue  of  men,  the  necessary  appendage  of  useful  speech, 
without  which  language  were  given  to  men  as  nails  and  teeth  to 
lions,  for  nothing  but  to  do  mischief.  It  is  a  rare  instrument  of 
institution,  and  a  certain  token  of  courage ;  the  companion  of  good- 
ness and  a  noble  mind;  the  preserver  of  friendship,  the  band  of 
society,  the  security  of  merchants,  and  the  blessing  of  trade ;  it  pre- 
vents infinite  of  quarrels  and  appeals  to  judges,  and  sufiers  none  of 
the  evils  of  jealousy.  Men  by  simplicity  converse  as  do  the  angels ; 
they  do  their  own  work,  and  secure  their  proper  interest,  and  serve 
the  pubhc,  and  do  glory  to  God.  But  hypocrites,  and  liars,  and 
dissemblers,  spread  darkness  over  the  face  of  affairs,  and  make  men^ 
like  the  bhnd,  to  walk  softly  and  timorously;  and  crafty  men,  like 
the  close  air,  suck  that  which  is  open,  and  devour  its  portion,  and 


*  [Taylor  found  this  in  Montaigne, 
Essavs,  book  L  chap.  20.] 
^  [  Plut  Aristid.,  cap.  ii.  torn,  it  p.  4S2.] 


Corn.  Nep.  in  vit  Epamin.,  cap.  iii.1 
Matt  xii.  36.] 
;Eph.  ▼.  4.] 
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destroy  its  liberty :  and  it  is  the  guise  of  devils^  and  the  dishonour 
of  the  soul^  and  the  canker  of  society^  and  the  enemy  of  justice  and 
truth  and  peace^  of  wealth  and  honour^  of  courage  and  merchandise. 
He  is  a  good  man  with  whom  a  blind  man  may  safely  converse; 
dignu8  quicum  in  tenebris  mices*,  to  whom  in  respect  of  his  flEdr 
treatings  the  darkness  and  light  are  both  alike:  but  he  that  bears 
hght  upon  the  face  with  a  dark  hearty  is  like  him  that  transforms 
hunself  into  an  angel  of  light  when  he  means  to  do  most  mischief. 
Bemember  this  only ;  that  false  colours  laid  upon  the  face  besmear 
the  skin  and  dirty  it^  but  they  neither  make  a  beauty  nor  mend  it. 

''For  without  shall  be  dogs^  and  sorcerers^  and  whoremongers, 
and  murderers,  and  idolaters,  and  whosoever  loveth  and  ma^eth 
a  he  V' 


SEEMON  XXV. 


THE  MULAOLES  OF  THE  DIVINE  MERCY. 


Psalm  Irxxvi.  5. 


Ibr  TAau,  Lord,  art  good,  and  ready  to  forgive,  and  plenteous  in 

mercy  to  all  them  that  call  upon  Thee, 

Man  having  destroyed  that  which  God  delighted  in,  that  is,  the 
beauty  of  his  soul,  fell  into  an  evil  portion,  and  being  seized  upon 
by  the  divine  justice,  grew  miserable,  and  condemned  to  an  incur- 
able sorrow.  Poor  Adam,  being  banished  and  undone,  went  and 
lived  a  sad  life  in  the  mountains  of  India^,  and  turned  his  face  and 
his  prayers  towards  paradise ;  thither  he  sent  his  sighs,  to  that  place 
he  directed  his  devotions,  there  was  his  heart  now  where®  his  felicity 
sometimes  had  been:  but  he  knew  not  how  to  return  thither,  for 


■  [Digitis  micare,  '  to  extend  the  fin- 
gers suddenly,  and  let  another  at  the 
tame  time  guess  at  the  numher  so  ex- 
tended,' or  in  any  other  manner  to  de- 
cide any  thing  by  suddenly  stretching 
out  the  fingers.  IHiis  was  an  old  custom 
[and  is  still  common  in  Italy,  £d.]  and 
has  some  resemblance  to  the  child's  play 
of  odd  and  even:  by  it  disputes,  &c. 
were  often  decided:  it  was  usually  ex- 
pressed simply  by  micare  sc  digitis ;  &c. 
—So  Scheller ;  who  refers  to  the  passage 
alluded  to  above,  Cic.  de  off.  iiL  19,  Cum 
enim  fidem  alicujus  bonitatemque  lau- 


dant,  dignum  esse  dicunt  quicum  in 
tenebris  mices ;  also  to  Cic  de  naL  deor. 
ii.  41 ;  OfL  iii.  23.— Suet  in  Tit  Aug. 
xiii, — ^Varr.  apud  Non.  iv.  n.  SOS^ — 
Oruter.  inscript  p.  dcxlyii.  n.  & — 
Petron.  xliv.] 

•  fRev.  xxiL  15.] 

^  [A  legend  preserved  by  James  bishop 
of  Sarug,  in  the  Catena  Arabica.  See 
Gregory,  Notes  and  Observations,  &c 
chap.  xviL  fin.  and  xxv.  fin. ;  and  p.  179 
supr.J 

^  [*  and'  in  first  two  edd.] 
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God  was  his  enemy,  and  by  many  of  His  attributes  opposed  Him- 
self against  him.     God's  power  was  armed  against  him ;  and  poor 
man,  whom  a  fly  or  a  fish*^  could  kill,  was  assaulted  and  beaten 
with  a  sword  of  fire  in  the  hand  of  a  che^ubi^l.     God's  eye  watched 
him.  His   omniscience  was  man's   accuser.  His  severity  was  the 
judge.  His  justice  the    executioner.      It  was  a  mighty  calamity 
that  man  was  to  undergo  when  He  that  made  him  armed  Him- 
self against  His  creature,  which  would  have  died  or  turned  to  no- 
thing if  He  had  but  withdrawn  the  miracles  and  the  almightiness 
of  His  power.     If  God  had  taken  His  arm  from  under  him,  man 
had  perished ;  but  it  was  therefore  a  greater  evil  when  God  laid  His 
arm  upon  him  and  against  him,  and  seemed  to  support  him  that  He 
might  be  longer  killing  him.     In  the  midst  of  these  sadnesses  God 
remembered  His  own  creature,  and  pitied  it;  and  by  His  mercy 
rescued  him  from  the  hand  of  His  power  and  the  sword  of  His 
justice,  and  the  guilt  of  his  punishment  and  the  disorder  of  his  sin ; 
and  placed  him  in  that  order  of  good  things  where  he  ought  to  have 
stood.     It  was  mercy  that  preserved  the  noblest  of  God's  creatures 
here  below ;  he  who  stood  condenmed  and  undone  under  all  the  other 
attributes  of  God  was  only  saved  and  rescued  by  His  mercy ;  that  it 
may  be  evident  that  God's  mercy  is  above  all  His  works*,  and  above 
all  ours,  greater  than  the  creation  and  greater  than  our  sins.     ^  As  is 
His  majesty,  so  is  His  mercy*/  that  is,  without  measures  and  without 
rules,  sitting  in  heaven  and  filling  all  the  world,  calling  for  a  duty 
that  He  may  give  a  blessing,  making  man  that  He  may  save  him, 
punishing  him  that  He  may  preserve  him.    And  God's  justice  bowed 
down  to  His  mercy,  and  all  His  power  passed  into  mercy,  and  His 
omniscience  converted  into  care  and  watchfulness,  into  providence 
and  observation  for  man's  avail ;  and  heaven  gave  its  influence  for 
man,  and  rained  showers  for  our  food  and  drink ;  and  the  attributes 
and  acts  of  God  sat  at  the  foot  of  mercy,  and  all  that  mercy  de- 
scended upon  the  head  of  man.     For  so  the  light  of  the  world  in  the 
morning  of  the  creation  was  spread  abroad  like  a  curtain,  and  dwelt 
no  where,  but  filled  the  expansum  with  a  dissemination  great  as  the 
unfoldings  of  the  air's  looser  garment,  or  the  wilder  fringes  of  the  fire, 
without  knots,  or  order,  or  combination;  but  God  gathered  the 
beams  in  His  hand,  and  united  them  into  a  globe  of  fire,  and  all  the 
light  of  the  world  became  the  body  of  the  sun ;  and  He  lent  some 
to  his  weaker  sister  that  walks  in  the  night,  and  guides  a  traveller^ 
and  teaches  him  to  distinguish  a  house  from  a  river,  or  a  rock  from  a 
plain  field.     So  is  the  mercy  of  God,  a  vast  expanmm  and  a  huge 
ocean ;  from  eternal  ages  it  dwelt  round  about  the  throne  of  God^ 
and  it  filled  all  that  infinite  distance  and  space  that  hath  no  measures 


«  [For  the  meaning  of  these  allusions,         ^  [Vid.  p.  48S,  not  z,  488,  noL  o^ 
see  '  Life  of  Christ/  part  iii.  sect  15,      supra,  and  p.  668»  not  1,  infra.] 
disc.  XX.  §  8.  Tol.  iii.  p.  682.]  •  [Eocloi.  ii.  18.] 
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bat  the  will  of  Ood :  until  God^  desinDg  to  communicate  that  ex- 
cellency and  make  it  relative^  created  angels^  that  He  might  ha?e 
persons  capable  of  huge  gifts ;  and  man^  who  He  knew  would  need 
forgiveness.  For  so  the  angels,  our  elder  brothers,  dwelt  for  ever  in 
the  house  of  their  Father,  and  never  brake  His  commandments ;  but 
we,  the  younger,  like  prodigals,  forsook  our  Father's  honse,  and  went 
into  a  strange  country,  and  followed  stranger  courses,  and  spent  the 
portion  of  our  nature,  and  forfeited  all  our  title  to  the  family ;  and 
came  to  need  another  portion.  For  ever  since  the  fall  of  Adam, 
who,  like  an  unfortunate  man,  spent  all  that  a  wretched  man  could 
need  or  a  happy  man  could  have,  our  life  is  repentance,  and  forgive- 
ness is  all  our  portion;  and  though  angels  were  objects  of  God's 
bounty,  yet  man  only  is  in  proper  speaking  the  object  of  His  mercy : 
and  the  mercy  which  dwelt  in  an  infinite  circle,  became  confined  to 
a  little  ring,  and  dwelt  here  below ;  and  here  shall  dwell  below,  till  it 
hath  carried  all  God's  portion  up  to  heaven,  where  it  shall  reign  and 
glory  upon  our  crowned  heads  for  ever  and  ever. 

But  for  him  that  considers  God's  mercies  and  dwells  awhile  in 
that  depth,  it  is  hard  not  to  talk  wildly  and  without  art  and  order  of 
discoursings.  St  Peter  talked  he  knew  not  what,  when  he  entered 
into  a  cloud  with  Jesus  upon  mount  Tabor,  though  it  passed  over 
him  like  the  little  curtains  that  ride  upon  the  north  wind  and  pass 
between  the  sun  and  us.  And  when  we  converse  with  a  light  greater 
/  than  the  sun,  and  taste  a  sweetness  more  delicious  than  the  dew 
of  heaven,  and  in  our  thoughts  entertain  the  ravishments  and 
harmony  of  that  atonement  which  reconciles  God  to  man  and  man  to 
{'  felicity,  it  will  be  more  easily  pardoned  if  we  should  be  like  persons 
Hhat  admire  much  and  say  but  little;  and  indeed  we  can  best  confess 
the  glories  of  the  Lord  by  dazzled  eyes  and  a  stammering  tongue,  and 
a  heart  overcharged  with  the  miracles  of  this  infinity.  For  so  those 
little  drops  that  run  over,  though  they  be  not  much  in  themsdvea^ 
yet  they  tell  that  the  vessel  was  full,  and  could  express  the  greatness 
of  the  shower  no  otherwise  but  by  spilling,  and  inartificial  expres- 
sions and  runnings  over.  (But  because  I  have  undertaken  to  tdl  the 
drops  of  the  ocean,  and  to  span  the  measures  of  eternity,  I  must  do 
it  by  the  great  lines  of  revelation  and  experience,  and  tell  concerning 
God's  mercy  as  we  do  concerning  God  himself,  that  He  is  that  great 
fountain  of  which  we  all  drink,  and  the  great  rock  of  which  we  all 
eat,  and  on  which  we  all  dwell,  and  under  whose  shadow  we  all  are 
refreshed.  God's  mercy  is  all  this ;  and  we  can  only  draw  great  lines 
of  it,  and  reckon  the  constellations  of  our  hemisphere  instead  of  telling 
the  number  of  the  stars ;  we  only  can  reckon  what  we  feel  and  what 
we  live  by :  and  though  there  be  in  every  one  of  these  lines  of  life 
enough  to  engage  us  for  ever  to  do  God  service  and  to  give  Him  praises; 
yet  it  is  certain  there  are  very  many  mercies  of  God  upon  us,  and  to- 
wards us,  and  concerning  us,  which  we  neither  feel,  nor  see,  nor  under- 
stand as  yet ;  but  yet  we  are  blessed  by  them,  and  are  preserved  and 
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secured^  and  we  shall  then  know  them,  when  we  come  to  give  God 
thanks  in  the  festivities  of  an  eternal  sabbath.  But  that  I  may 
confine  my  discoiirse  into  order,  since  the  subject  of  it  cannot,  I 
consider, 

1.  That  mercy,  being  an  emanation  of  the  divine  goodness  upon 
us,  supposes  us  and  found  us  miserable.  In  this  account  concerning 
the  mercies  of  God,  I  must  not  reckon  the  miracles  and  graces  of  the 
creation,  or  any  thing  of  the  nature  of  man,  nor  tell  how  great  an 
endearment  God  passed  upon  us  that  He  made  us  men,  capable  of 
felicity,  apted  with  rare  instruments  of  discourse  and  reason,  passions 
and  desires,  notices  of  sense,  and  reflections  upon  that  sense;  that 
we  have  not  the  deformity  of  a  crocodile,  nor  the  motion  of  a  worm, 
nor  the  hunger  of  a  wolf,  nor  the  wildness  of  a  tiger,  nor  the  birth  of 
vipers,  nor  the  life  of  flies,  nor  the  death  of  serpents. 

Our  excellent  bodies  and  useful  faculties,  the  upright  motion  and 
the  tenacious  hand,  the  fair  appetites  and  proportioned  satisfactions, 
our  speech  and  our  perceptions,  our  acts  of  life,  the  rare  invention  of 
letters,  and  the  use  of  wnting,  and  speaking  at  distance,  the  intervals 
of  rest  and  labour,  (either  of  which  if  they  were  perpetual  would  be 
intolerable,)  the  needs  of  nature  and  the  provisions  of  providence, 
sleep  and  business,  refreshments  of  the  body  and  entertainments  of 
the  soul;  these  are  to  be  reckoned  as  acts  of  bounty  rather  than 
mercy  :  God  gave  ns  these  when  He  made  us,  and  before  we  needed 
mercy ;  these  were  portions  of  our  nature,  or  provided  to  supply  our 
consequent  necessities:  but  wjien  we  forfeited  all  God's  favour  by 
our  sins,  then  that  they  were  continued  or  restored  to  us  became 
a  mercy,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  reckoned  upon  this  new  nccount.*^ 
For  it  was  a  rare  mercy  that  we  were  suiTered  to  live  at  all,  or  that 
the  anger  of  God  did  permit  to  us  one  blessing,  that  He  did  punish 
US  so  gently :  but  when  the  rack  is  changed  into  an  axe,  and  the  axe 
into  an  imprisonment,  and  the  imprisonment  changed  into  an  en- 
largement, and  the  enlargement  into  an  entertainment  in  the  family, 
and  this  entertainment  passes  on  to  an  adoption ;  these  are  steps  of  a 
mighty  favour  and  perfect  redemption  from  our  sin :  and  the  return- 
ing back  our  own  goods  is  a  giit,  and  a  perfect  donative,  sweetened 
by  the  apprehensions  of  the  calamity  from  whence  every  lesser  punish- 
ment began  to  free  us.  And  thus  it  was  that  God  punished  us  and 
visited  the  sin  of  Adam  upon  his  posterity.  He  threatened  we  should 
die,  and  so  we  did,  but  not  so  as  we  deserved :  we  waited  for  death, 
and  stood  sentenced,  and  are  daily  summoned  by  sicknesses  and 
uneasiness ;  and  every  day  is  a  new  reprieve,  and  brings  a  new  favour, 
certain  as  the  revolution  of  the  sun  upon  that  day ;  and  at  last,  when 
we  must  die  by  the  irreversible  decree,  that  death  is  changed  into 
a  sleep,  and  that  sleep  is  in  the  bosom  of  Christ,  and  there  dwells  all 
peace  and  security,  and  it  shall  pass  forth  into  glories  and  felicities. 
We  looked  for  a  judge,  and  behold  a  Saviour ;  we  feared  an  accuser, 
and  behold  an  Advocate ;  we  sat  down  in  sorrow,  and  rise  in  joy : 
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we  leaned  upon  rhubarb  and  aloes^  and  our  aprons  were  made  of  the 
sharp  leaves  of  Indian  fig  trees,  and  so  we  fed,  and  so  were  clothed; 
but  the  rhubarb  proved  medicinal,  and  the  roo^h  leaf  of  the  tree 
brought  its  fruit  wrapped  up  in  its  foldings :  and  roimd  about  our 
dwellings  was  planted  a  hedge  of  thorns  and  bundles  of  thistles,  the 
aconite  and  the  brionj,  the  nightshade  and  the  poppy ;  and  at  the 
root  of  these  grew  the  healinc  plantain,  which,  rising  up  into  a  tall- 
ness  by  the  friendly  invitation  ot  a  heavenly  influence,  turned  about  the 
tree  of  the  cross,  and  cured  the  wounds  of  the  thorns,  and  the  curse 
of  the  thistles,  and  the  malediction  of  man,  and  the  wrath  of  God. 
Si  sic  irascitur,  qtwmodo  convivatur  ?  '  if  God  be  thus  kind  when  He 
is  angry,  what  is  He  when  He  feasts  us  with  caresses  of  His  more 
tender  kindness  P'  All  that  God  restored  to  us  after  the  forfeiture  of 
Adam  grew  to  be  a  double  kindness,  for  it  became  the  expression  of 
a  bounty  which  knew  not  how  to  repent,  a  graciousness  that  was  not 
to  be  altered,  though  we  were ;  and  that  was  it  which  we  needed. 
Thafs  the  first  general;  all  the  bounties  of  the  creation  became 
mercies  to  us,  when  God  continued  them  to  us,  and  restored  them 
after  they  were  forfeit. 

2.  But  as  a  circle  begins  every  where  and  ends  no  where,  so  do 
the  mercies  of  God  :  after  all  this  huge  progress,  now  it  began  anew; 
God  is  '  good  and  gracious,'  and  God  is  '  ready  to  forgive.'  Nov 
that  He  had  once  more  made  us  capable  of  mercies,  God  had  what 
He  desired  and  what  He  could  rejoice  in,  something  upon  which  He 
might  pour  forth  His  mercies.  And  by  the  way  thw  I  shall  observe, 
(for  I  cannot  but  speak  without  art  when  I  speak  of  that  which  hath 
^0  measure,)  God  made  us  capable  of  one  sort  of  His  mercies,  and 
we  made  ourselves  capable  of  another.  God  is  (1)  'good  and 
gracious,'  that  is,  desirous  to  give  great  gifts :  and  of  this  God  made 
us  receptive,  first  by  giving  us  natmral  possibiUties ;  that  is,  by  giving 
those  ^ts  He  made  us  capable  of  more ;  and  next  by  restoring  us 
to  His  favour,  that  He  might  not  by  our  provocations  be  hindered 
from  raining  down  His  mercies.  But  God  is  also  (2)  '  ready  to  for- 
give \  and  of  this  kind  of  mercy  we  made  ourselves  capable  even  by 
not  deserving  it.  Our  sin  made  way  for  His  grace,  and  our  infirmi- 
ties called  upon  His  pity ;  and  because  we  sinned  we  became  miser- 
able, and  because  we  were  miserable  we  became  pitiable ;  and  this 
opened  the  other  treasure  of  His  mercy,  that  because  our  'sin 
abounds,'  His  '  grace  may  superabound.'  In  this  method  we  must 
confine  our  thoughts : 

1.  Giving.       TThou,  Lord,  art  good, "^plenteous  in  mercy  to  all 

2.  Forgiving,  (.and  ready  to  forgive,    J  them  that  call  upon  Thee. 

3.  God's  mercies,  or  the  mercies  of  His  giving,  came  first  upon 
us  by  mending  of  our  nature :  for  the  ignorance  we  fell  into  is  in- 
structed, and  better  learned  in  spiritual  notices,  than  Adam's  morning 
knowledge  in  paradise ;  our  appetites  are  made  subordinate  to  the 
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Spirit,  and  the  Uberty  of  our  wills  is  improved,  having  ^the  hberty  of 
the  sons  of  God' ;'  and  Christ  hath  done  us  more  grace  and  advantage 
than  we  lost  in  Adam :  and  as  man  lost  Paradise  and  got  heaven,  so 
he  lost  the  integrity  of  the  first  and  got  the  perfection  of  the  second 
Adam  :  his  'living  soul'  is  changed  into  'a  quickening  spirit?/  our 
discerning  faculties  are  filled  with  the  spirit  of  faith,  and  our  passions 
and  desires  are  entertained  with  hope,  and  our  election  is  sanctified 
with  charity,  and  our  first  life  of  a  temporal  possession  is  passed  into 
a  better,  a  life  of  spiritual  expectations ;  and  though  our  first  parent 
was  forbidden  it,  yet  we  live  of  the  fruits  of  the  tree  of  life. — ^But  I 
instance  in  two  great  things,  in  which  human  nature  is  greatly  ad- 
vanced and  passed  on  to  greater  perfections.  The  first  is  that  besides 
body  and  soul,  which  was  the  sum  total  of  Adam's  constitution,  God 
hath  superadded  to  us  a  third  principle,  the  beginner  of  a  better  life^ 
I  mean,  the  Spirit^ :  so  that  now  man  hath  a  spiritual  and  celestial 
nature  breathed  into  him,  and  the  old  man,  that  is,  the  old  constitu- 
tion, is  the  least  part,  and  in  its  proper  operations  is  dead,  or  dying; 
but  the  new  man  is  that  which  gives  denomination,  life,  motion,  and 
proper  actions  to  a  Christian,  and  that  is  renewed  in  us  day  by  day. — 
^ut  secondly,  human  nature  is  so  highly  exalted  and  mended  by  that 
mercy  which  God  sent  immediately  upon  the  fall  of  Adam,  the  pro- 
mise of  Christ,  that  when  He  did  come  and  actuate  the  purposes  of 
this  mission,  and  ascended  up  into  heaven.  He  carried  human  nature 
above  the  seats  of  angels,  to  the  place  whither  '  Lucifer  the  son  of 
the  morning*'  aspired  to  ascend,  but  in  his  attempt  fell  into  hell. 
For  so  said  the  prophet*'.  The  son  of  the  morning  said,  '  I  will  ascend 
into  heaven,  and  sit  in  the  sides  of  the  north,'  that  is,  the  throne  of 
Jesus  seated  in  the  east,  called  the  sides  or  obliquity  of  the  north. 
And  as  the  seating  of  His  human  nature  in  that  glorious  seat  brought 
to  Him  all  adoration,  and  the  majesty  of  God,  and  the  greatest  of 
His  exaltation;  so  it  was  so  great  an  advancement  to  us  that  all  the 
angels  of  heaven  take  notice  of  it,  and  feel  a  change  in  the  appendage 
of  their  condition ;  not  that  they  are  lessened,  but  that  we,  who  in 
nature  are  less  than  angels,  have  a  relative  dignity  greater,  and  an 
equal  honour  of  being  fellow-servants.  This  mystery  is  plain  in 
scripture,  and  the  real  effect  of  it  we  read  in  both  the  Testaments. 
When  Manoah  the  father  of  Samson  saw  an  angel,  he  worshipped 
him^ ;  and  in  the  Old  testament  it  was  esteemed  lawfiil,  for  they  were 
the  lieutenants  of  God,  sent  with  the  impresses  of  His  majesty,  and 
took  in  His  name  the  homage  from  us  wno  then  were  so  much  their 
inferiors.  But  when  the  man  Christ  Jesus  was  exalted,  and  made 
the  Lord  of  all  the  angels,  then  they  became  our  fellow-servants,  and 
might  not  receive  worship  firom  any  of  the  servants  of  Jesus,  especi- 
ally from  prophets  and  martyrs,  and  those  that  are  ministers  of  '  the 

'  [Rom.  viiL  21.1  i  rii.  xiv.  12.] 

«  [1  Cor.  XV.  45.]  k  Jver.  18.] 

»»  Vide  Sermon  II.  '  L<^udg.  liii.  20.] 
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'  testimony  of  Jesus"/    And  therefore  when  an  angel  appeared  to  St 
John°^  and  he  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Jews  ^11  down  and 
worshipped  him^  as  not  yet  knowing  or  not  considering  any  thing  to 
the  contrary ;  the  angel  reproved  him,  saying,  **  See  thou  do  it  not; 
I  am  thy  fellow-servant,  and  of  thy  bretnren  the  prophets,  and  of 
them  which  keep  the  sayings  of  this  book  :  worship  God  /'  or,  as 
St.  Cyprian  <*  reads  it,  "  worship  Jesos.'^     Grod  and  man  are  now  only 
capable  of  worship,  but  no  angel ;  God  essentially,  man  in  the  person 
of  Christ  and  in  the  exaltation  of  our  great  Bedeemer ;  bat  angeb 
not  so  high,  and  therefore  not  capable  of  any  religious  worship.  And 
this  dignity  of  man  St.  Gregory ^  explicates  fully;  Quid  est  qnod  anU 
Redemptaria  adventum  angeli  ab  hominibns  adorantur  et  taeerUy  pati* 
modum  vera  adorari  refugiunt,  ^why  did  the  angels  of  old  receive 
worshippings  and  were  silent,  but  in  the  New  testament  decline  it 
and  fear  to  accept  it;'   nisi  quod  naturam  nostram,  quam  print 
despexerant,  postquam  hanc  super  ae  assumptam  eanspiciufU,  suiatrm- 
tam  Mi  videre  pertimeacunt,  nee  jam  aub  ae  velut  infirmam  conienmere 
auai  aunt  quam  auper  ae  videlicet  in  cceli  Rege  venera$Uurj   'the 
reason  is  because  they,  seeing  our  nature  which  they  did  so  lightly 
value  raised  up  above  them,  they  fear  to  see  it  humbled  under  them; 
neither  do  they  any  more  despise  the  weakness  which  themselves 
worship  in  the  King  of  heaven.'      The  same  also  is  the  sense  of  the 
gloss  ^  of  St.  Ambrose,  Ansbertus,  Haymo,  Bupertus,  and  others  of 
old ;  and  Bibera,  Salmeron,  and  Lewis  of  Granada  of  late :  which 
being  so  plainly  consonant  to  the  words  of  the  angel,  and  consigned 
by  the  testimony  of  such  men,  I  the  rather  note  that  those  who  wor- 
ship angels  and  make  religious  addresses  to  them  may  see  what 
privilege  themselves  lose,  and  how  they  part  with  the  honour  of 
Christ,  who  in  His  nature  relative  to  us  is  ^  exalted  far  above  all 
thrones,  and  principalities,  and  dominions'.'     I  need  not  add  lustre 
to  this :  it  is  like  the  sun,  the  biggest  body  of  light,  and  nothing 
can  describe  it  so  well  as  its  own  beams :  and  there  is  not  in  nature 
or  the  advantages  of  honour,  any  thing  greater  than  that  we  have 
the  issues  of  that  mercy  which  makes  us  fellow-servants  with  angeb, 
too  much  honoured  to  pay  them  a  religious  worship  whose  Lord  is  a 
man,  and  He  that  is  their  Xing  is  our  Brother. 

4.  To  this,  for  the  likeness  of  the  matter,  I  add,  that  the  Divine 
mercy  hath  so  prosecuted  us  with  the  enlai^ement  of  His  favours^ 
that  we  are  not  only  fellow-ministers  and  servants  with  the  angels, 
and  in  our  nature  in  the  person  of  Christ  exalted  above  them; 
but  we  also  shall  be  their  judges.  And  if  this  be  not  an  honour 
above  that  of  Joseph  or  Mordecai,  an  honour  beyond  all  the  mea- 
sures of  a  man,  then  there  are  in  honour  no  degrees,  no  priority  or 

■  [Rev.  xix.  10.]  coL  1463.] 

a  [Rev.  xxii.  9.]  Q  [Vid.  Corn,  a  Lap.  in  Apoc.  xix.  lO,] 

•  De  bono  patient,  [p.  220.]  '  [Vid.  Eph.  i,  21.] 

'  In  evang.  horn,  viii  [§  2.  torn.  i. 
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distances^  or  characters  of  fame  and  nobleness.  Christ  is  the  great 
Judge  of  all  the  world ;  His  human  nature  shall  then  triumph  over 
evil  men  and  evil  spirits;  then  shall  the  devils,  those  angels  that  fell 
from  their  first  originals,  be  brought  in  their  chains  from  their  dark 
prisons,  and  once  be  allowed  to  see  the  light,  that  light  that  shall 
confound  them;  while  all  that  follow  the  Lamb,  and  that  are  ac- 
counted worthy  of  that  resurrection,  shall  be  assessors  in  the  judg* 
ment.  '^  Know  ye  not,''  saith  St.  Paul",  "  that  ye  shall  judge  angels  f* 
And  Tertullian',  speaking  concerning  devils  and  accursed  spirits, 
saith.  Hi  sunt  angeli  quoa  judicaturi  sumus ;  hi  sunt  angeli  quibus 
in  lavacro  renunciamus,  'those  angels  which  we  renounced  in  bap- 
tism, those  we  shall  judge  in  the  day  of  the  Lord's  glory,  in  the  great 
day  of  recompenses.'  And  that  the  honour  may  be  yet  greater,  the 
same  day  of  sentence  that  condemns  the  evil  angels  shall  also  reward 
the  good,  and  increase  their  -glory ;  which  because  they  derive  from 
their  Lord  and  ours,  from  their  King  and  our  elder  Brother, '  the 
King  of  glories,'  whose  glorious  hands  shall  put  the  crown  upon  all 
our  heads,  we  who  shall  be  servants  of  that  judgment  and  some  way 
or  other  assist  in  it,  have  a  part  of  that  honour,  to  be  judges  of  aU 
angels  and  of  all  the  world.  The  effect  of  these  things  ought  to  be 
this,  that  we  do  not  by  base  actions  dishonour  that  nature  that  sits 
upon  the  throne  of  God,  that  reigns  over  angels,  that  shall  sit  in 
judgment  upon  all  the  world.  It  is  a  great  undecency  that  the  son 
of  a  king  should  bear  water  upon  his  head,  and  dress  vineyards 
among  the  slaves ;  or  to  see  a  wise  man,  and  the  guide  of  his  coun- 
try, drink  drunk  among  the  meanest  of  his  servants :  but  when  mem- 
bers of  Christ  shall  be  made  members  of  an  harlot,  and  that  which 
rides  above  a  rainbow  stoops  to  'an  imperious  whorish  woman V 
when  the  soul  that  is  sister  to  the  Lord  of  angels  shall  degenerate 
into  the  foolishness  or  rage  of  a  beast,  being  drowned  with  the  blood 
of  the  grape,  or  made  mad  with  passion,  or  ridiculous  with  weaker 
follies;  we  shall  but  strip  ourselves  of  that  robe  of  honour  with 
which  Christ  hath  invested  and  adorned  our  nature ;  and  carry  that 
portion  of  humanity  which  is  our  own,  and  which  Ood  hath  honoured 
m  some  capacities  above  angels,  into  a  portion  of  an  eternal  shame, 
and  become  less  in  all  senses,  and  equally  disgraced  with  devils.  The 
shame  and  sting  of  this  change  shall  be  that  we  turned  the  glories 
of  the  divine  mercy  into  the  baseness  of  ingratitude,  and  the  amaze- 
ment of  suffering  the  divine  vengeance.    But  I  pass  on. 

5.  The  next  order  of  divine  mercies  that  I  shall  remark,  is  also 
an  improvement  of  our  nature,  or  an  appendage  to  it.  For  whereas 
our  constitution  is  weak,  our  souls  apt  to  diminution  and  impedite 
faculties,  our  bodies  to  mutilation  and  imperfection,  to  blindness  and 
crookedness,  to  stammering  and  sorrows,  to  baldness  and  deformity, 
to  evil  conditions  and  accidents  of  body,  and  to  passions  and  sadness 

>  [1  Cor.  Ti.  3.]  *  De  cult  foem.  [lib.  i.  {  2.  p.  150  D.] 

•  [Ezet  xvL  80.] 
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of  spirit;  God  hath  in  His  infinite  mercy  provided  for  every  con- 
dition rare  suppletories  of  comfort  and  usefdlness^  to  make  recom- 
pense^ and  sometimes  with  an  overrunning  proportion,  for  those 
natural  defects  wliich  were  apt  to  make  our  persons  otherwise  con- 
temptible and  our  conditions  intolerable.  God  gives  to  blind  men 
better  memories.  For  upon  this  account  it  is  that  fiuffinrts*  makes 
mention  of  Didymus  of  Alexandria,  who  being  blind  was  blest  with 
a  rare  attention  and  singular  memory,  and  by  prayer,  and  hearing, 
and  meditating,  and  discoursing,  came  to  be  one  of  the  most  exc^ 
lent  divines  of  that  whole  age.  And  it  was  more  remarkable  in 
Nicasius  Mechliniensis",  who,  being  blockish  at  his  book,  in  his 
first  childhood  fell  into  accidental  blindness,  and  from  thence  con- 
tinually grew  to  so  quick  an  apprehension  and  so  tenacious  a  memory 
that  he  became  the  wonder  of  his  contemporaries,  and  was  chosen 
rector  of  the  college  at  Mechlin,  and  was  made  Ucentiate  of  theol(^ 
at  Louvain,  and  doctor  of  both  the  laws  at  Cologne,  living  and  dying 
in  great  reputation  for  his  rare  parts  and  excellent  learning.  At 
the  same  rate  also  God  deals  with  men  in  other  instances :  want 
of  children  He  recompenses  with  freedom  from  care ;  and  whatsoever 
evil  happens  to  the  body  is  therefore  most  commonly  single  and 
imaccompanied,  because  God  accepts  that  evil  as  the  punishment  of 
the  sin  of  the  man,  or  the  instrument  of  his  virtue  or  his  secorily, 
and  it  is  reckoned  as  a  sufficient  antidote^.  God  hath  laid  a  severe 
law  upon  all  women,  that  ^in  sorrow  they  shall  bring  forth  child- 
ren*; yet  God  hath  so  attempered  that  sorrow  that  they  think 
themselves  more  accursed  if  they  want  that  sorrow ;  and  they  have 
reason  to  rejoice  in  that  state  the  trouble  of  which  is  alleviatra  by  a 
promise  that  'they  shall  be  saved  in  bearing  childreny.'  He  that 
wants  one  eye  hath  the  force  and  vigorousness  of  both  united  in  that 
which  is  left  him ;  and  whenever  any  man  is  afflicted  with  sorrow, 
his  reason  and  his  religion,  himself  and  all  his  friends,  persons  that 
are  civil  and  persons  that  are  obUged,  run  in  to  comfort  him ;  and 
he  may,  if  he  will  observe  wisely,  find  so  many  circumstances  of  ease 
and  remission,  so  many  designs  of  providence  and  studied  favours, 
such  contrivances  of  collateral  advantage,  and  certain  reserves  of 
substantial  and  proper  comfort,  that  in  the  whole  sum  of  affairs  it 
often  happens,  that  a  single  cross  is  a  double  blessing,  and  that  even 
in  a  temporal  sense  'it  is  better  to  go  to  the  house  of  mourning*,' 
than  of  joys  and  festival  egressions.  Is  not  the  affliction  of  pov^y 
better  than  the  prosperity  of  a  great  and  tempting  fortune  P  Does 
not  wisdom  dwell  in  a  mean  estate  and  low  spirit,  retired  thoughts, 
and  under  a  sad  roof?  And  is  it  not  generally  true,  that  sickness 
itself  is  appayed  with  rehgion  and  holy  thoughts,  with  pious  resolu- 

*  [  Apud  Rosweyd.  de  vitt.  patr.,  lib.         ^  ['  as  a  aiifficient  cure,  or  a  sufficient 

ii.  cap.  24. — Heraclid.  Farad.,  cap.  i. —  antidote/  in  first  two  edd.] 
Pallad.  Hist.  Laus.,  cap.  iii.]  '  [Gen.  iii.  16.] 
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tions  and  penitential  prayers,  with  returns  to  God  and  to  sober  coun- 
sels ?  And  if  this  be  true  that  God  sends  sorrow  to  cure  sin,  and 
afifliction  be  the  handmaid  to  grace ;  it  is  also  certain  that  every  sad 
contingency  in  nature  is  doubly  recompensed  with  the  advantages 
of  religion,  besides  those  intervening  refreshments  which  support 
the  spirit  and  refresh  its  instruments.  I  shall  need  to  instance  but 
once  more  in  this  particular. 

God  hath  sent  no  greater  evil  into  the  world  than  that  'in  the 
sweat  of  our  brows  we  shall  eat  our  bread*/  and  in  the  diflBculty 
and  agony,  in  the  sorrows,  and  contention  of  our  souls,  we  shall 
'  work  out  our  salvation^.'  But  see  how  in  the  first  of  these  God 
hath  outdone  His  own  anger,  and  defeated  the  purposes  of  His 
wrath  by  the  inundation  of  His  mercy ;  for  this  labour  and  sweat  of 
our  brows  is  so  far  from  being  a  curse  that  without  it  our  very  bread 
would  not  be  so  great  a  blessing.  Is  it  not  labour  that  makes  the 
garlick  and  the  pulse,  the  sycamore  and  the  cresses,  the  cheese  of 
the  goats  and  the  butter  of  the  sheep,  to  be  savoury  and  pleasant  as 
the  flesh  of  the  roebuck  or  the  milk  of  the  kine,  the  marrow  of  oxen 
or  the  thighs  of  birds?  If  it  were  not  for  labour  men  neither  could 
eat  so  much,  nor  relish  so  pleasantly,  nor  sleep  so  soundly,  nor  be  so 
healthful  nor  so  useful,  so  strong  nor  so  patient,  so  noble  nor  so 
untempted.  And  as  God  hath  made  us  beholden^  to  labour  for  the 
purchase  of  many  good  things,  so  the  thing  itself  owes  to  labour 
many  degrees  of  its  worth  and  value.  And  therefore  I  need  not 
reckon  that  besides  these  advantages  the  mercies  of  God  have  found 
out  proper  and  natural  remedies  for  labour;  nights  to  cure  the  sweat 
of  the  day,  sleep  to  ease  our  watchfulness,  rest  to  alleviate  our  bur- 
dens, and  days  of  religion  to  procure  our  rest :  and  things  are  so 
ordered  that  labour  is  become  a  duty  and  an  act  of  many  virtues, 
and  is  not  so  apt  to  turn  into  a  sin  as  is  its  contrary ;  and  is  therefore 
necessary,  not  only  because  we  need  it  for  making  provisions  for  our 
life,  but  even  to  ease  the  labour  of  our  rest ;  there  being  no  greater 
tediousness  of  spirit  in  the  world  than  want  of  employment,  and  an 
unactive  life :  and  the  lazy  man  is  not  only  unprofitable,  but  also  ac- 
cursed, and  he  groans  under  the  load  of  his  time ;  which  yet  passes 
over  the  active  man  light  as  a  dream,  or  the  feathers  of  a  bird; 
while  the  disemploved  is  a  disease,  and  like  a  long  sleepless  night 
to  himself,  and  a  load  unto  his  country.  And  therefore  although 
in  this  particular  God  hath  been  so  merciful  in  this  infliction  that 
from  the  sharpness  of  the  curse  a  very  great  part  of  mankind  are 
freed,  and  there  are  myriads  of  people  good  and  bad,  who  do  not 
'eat  their  bread  in  the  sweat  of  their  brows;'  yet  this  is  but  an 
overrunning  and  an  excess  of  the  divine  mercy;  God  did  more  for 
us  than  we  did  absolutely  need:  for  He  hath  so  disposed  of  the 
circumstances  of  this  curse,  that  man's  affections  are  so  reconciled 

•  [Gen.  iil  19.]         ^  [PhiL  ii.  12.]        c  [« beholding '  in  first  two  edd.] 
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to  it  that  they  desire  it  and  are  delighted  in  it ;  and  so  the  Anger  cf 
God  is  ended  in  loving  kindness^  and  the  drop  of  water  is  lost  in  the 
fnll  chalice  of  the  wine,  and  the  curse  is  gone  out  into  a  multiplied 
blessing. 

But  then  for  the  other  part  of  the  severe  law  and  laborious  im* 
position,  that  we  must  work  out  our  spiritual  interest  with  the  la- 
bours of  our  spirit  seems  to  most  men  to  be  so  intolerable  thai 
rather  than  pass  under  it  they  quit  their  hopes  of  heaven  and  pass 
into  the  portion  of  devils.     And  what  can  there  be  to  alleviate  this 
sorrow,  that  a  man  shall  be  perpetually  solicited  with  an  impure 
tempter,  and  shall  carry  a  flame  within  him,  and  all  the  world  is  on 
fire  round  about  him,  and  every  thing  brings  fuel  to  the  flame^  and 
full  tables  are  a  snare,  and  empty  tables  are  collateral  servants  to  a 
lust,  and  help  to  blow  the  fire  and  kindle  the  heap  of  pr^Kiied 
temptations ;  and  yet  a  man  must  not  at  all  taste  of  the  forbidden 
fruit,  and  he  must  not  desire  what  he  cannot  choose  but  desire,  and 
he  must  not  enjoy  whatsoever  he  does  violently  covet,  and  must 
never  satisfy  his  appetite  in  the  most  violent  importunities,  bat  must 
therefore  deny  himself  because  to  do  so  is  extremely  troublesome  T 
This  seems  to  be  an  art  of  torture,  and  a  device  to  punish  man  with 
the  spirit  of  agony,  and  a  restless  vexation.     But  this  also  hath  in  it 
a  great  ingredient  of  mercy,  or  rather  is  nothing  else  but  a  heap  of 
mercy  in  its  entire  constitution.     For  if  it  were  not  for  this  we  had 
nothing  of  our  own  to  present  to  God,  nothing  proportionable  to 
the  great  rewards  of  heaven,  but  either  all  men,  or  no  man,  must 
go  thither ;  for  nothing  can  distinguish  man  from  man  in  order  to 
beatitude  but  choice  and  election;  and  nothing  can  ennoble  the 
choice  but  love,  and  nothing  can  exercise  love  but  difficulty,  and 
nothing  can  make  that  difficulty  but  the  contradiction  of  our  appe- 
tite, and  the  crossing  of  our  natural  aficctions.    And  therefore  when* 
ever  any  of  you  are  tempted  violently  or  grow  weary  in  your  spirits 
with  resisting  the  petulancy  of  temptation,  vou  may  be  cured  if  yoa 
will  please  but  to  remember  and  rejoice,  ttat  now  you  have  some- 
thing of  your  own  to  give  to  God,  something  that  He  will  be  pleased 
to  accept,  something  that  He  hath  given  thee  that  thou  mayest  give 
it  Him :  for  our  money  and  our  time,  our  days  of  feasting  and  our 
days  of  sorrow,  our  discourse  and  our  acts  of  praise,  our  prayers  and 
our  songs,  our  vows  and  our  offerings,  our  worshippings  and  pro- 
strations, and  whatsoever  else  can  be  accounted  in  the  smn  of  our 
rehgion,  are  only  accepted  according  as  they  bear  along  with  them 
portions  of  our  will,  and  choice  of  love,  and  appendent  £fficulty. 

Laetias  est  quoties  xnagno  tibi  constat  honestum^ 

So  that  whoever  can  complain  that  he  serves  God  with  pains  and 
mortifications,  he  is  troubled  because  there  is  a  distinction  of  things 

'  [Lucan.  ix.  404.] 
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such  as  we  call  virtue  and  vice^  reward  and  punishment ;  and  if  he 
will  not  suffer  God  to  distinguish  the  first,  he  will  certainly  con- 
found the  latter :  and  his  portion  shall  be  blackness  without  variety, 
and  punishment  shall  be  his  reward. 

6.  As  an  appendage  to  this  instance  of  divine  mercy,  we  are  to 
account  that,  not  only  in  nature^  but  in  contingency  and  emergent 
events  of  providence,  God  makes  compensation  to  us  for  all  the  evils 
of  chance  and  hostilities  of  accident,  and  brings  good  out  of  evil ; 
which  is  that  solemn  triumph  which  mercy  makes  over  justice,  when 
it  rides  upon  a  cloud,  and  crowns  its  darkness  with  a  robe  of  glorious 
light  God  indeed  suffered  Joseph  to  be  sold  a  bond-slave  into 
Egypt,  but  then  it  was  that  God  intended  to  crown  and  reward  his 
chastity;  for  by  that  means  He  brought  him  to  a  fair  condition  of 
dwelling,  and  there  gave  him  a  noble  trial ;  he  had  a  brave  conten- 
tion, and  he  was  a  conqueror.  Then  God  sent  him  to  prison,  but 
still  that  was  mercy;  it  was  to  make  way  to  bring  him  to  Pbaraoh^s 
court.  And  God  brought  famine  upon  Canaan,  and  troubled  all  tho 
souls  of  Jacob's  family,  and  there  was  a  plot  laid  for  another  mercy ; 
this  was  to  bring  them  to  see  and  partake  of  Joseph's  glory.  And 
then  God  brought  a  great  evil  upon  their  posterity,  and  they  groaned 
under  taskmasters ;  but  this  God  changed  into  the  miracles  of  His 
mercy,  and  suffered  them  to  be  afflicted  that  He  might  do  ten  mira- 
cles for  their  sakes,  and  proclaim  to  all  the  world  how  dear  they  were 
to  God.  And  was  not  the  greatest  good  to  mankind  brought  forth 
from  the  greatest  treason  that  ever  was  committed,  the  redemption  of 
the  world  from  the  fact  of  Judas,  God  loving  to  defeat  the  malice  of 
man  and  the  arts  of  the  devil  by  rare  emergencies  and  stratagems  of 
mercy.  It  is  a  sad  calamity  to  see  a  kingdom  spoiled  and  a  church 
afflicted,  the  priests  slain  with  the  sword  and  the  blood  of  nobles 
mingled  with  cheaper  sand,  religion  made  a  cause  of  trouble  and  the 
best  men  most  cruelly  persecuted,  government  confounded  and  laws 
ashamed,  judges  decreeing  causes  in  fear  and  covetousness,  and  the 
ministers  of  holy  things  setting  themselves  against  all  that  is  sacred, 
and  setting  fire  upon  the  fields,  and  turning  in  '  Uttle  foxes'  on  pur- 
pose to  *  destroy  the  vineyards'*.'  And  what  shall  make  recompense 
for  this  heap  of  sorrows  whenever  God  shall  send  such  swords  of 
fire?  Even  the  mercies  of  God,  which  then  will  be  made  pubUc 
when  we  shall  hear  such  afflicted  people  sing  In  convertendo  captivi- 
totem  8i<m%  with  the  voice  of  joy  and  festival  eucharist,  'among 
such  as  keep  holy  day ;'  and  when  peace  shall  become  sweeter  and 
dwell  the  longer.  And  in  the  mean  time  it  serves  rehgion,  and 
the  affliction  shall  try  the  children  of  God,  and  Gx)d  shall  crown 
them,  and  men  shall  grow  wiser  and  more  holy,  and  leave  their  petty 
interests,  and  take  sanctuary  in  holy  Uving,  and  be  taught  temperance 
by  their  want,  and  patience  by  their  suffering,  and  charity  by  their 
persecution,  and  shall  better  understand  the  duty  of  their  relations ; 

*  [Cant,  ii.  15.]  •  [Pa.  cxxrL  1 ;  xlil  4.] 
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and  at  last  the  secret  wonn  that  lay  at  the  root  of  the  plant  shall 
be  drawn  forth  and  quite  extinguished.  For  so  have  I  known 
a  luxuriant  vine  swell  into  irregular  twigs  and  bold  excrescences, 
and  spend  itself  in  leaves  and  little  rings^  and  afford  but  trifling 
clusters  to  the  wine  press^  and  a  faint  return  to  his  heart  whi<£ 
longed  to  be  refreshed  with  a  full  vintage ;  but  when  the  lord  of 
the  vine  had  caused  the  dressers  to  cut  the  wilder  plant  and  made 
it  bleed,  it  grew  temperate  in  its  vain  expense  of  useless  leaves, 
and  knotted  into  fair  and  juicy  bunches,  and  made  accounts  d 
that  loss  of  blood  by  the  return  of  fruit.  So  is  an  a£Bicted  pro- 
vince cured  of  its  surfeits,  and  punished  for  its  sins,  and  bleeds 
for  its  long  riot,  and  is  left  ungovemed  for  its  disobedience,  and 
chastised  for  its  wantonness ;  and  when  the  sword  hath  let  forth  Hit 
corrupted  blood,  and  the  fire  hath  pureed  the  rest,  then  it  enten 
into  the  double  joys  of  restitution,  and  gives  God  thanks  for  His  rod, 
and  confesses  the  mercies  of  the  Lord  in  making  the  smoke  to  be 
changed  into  fire,  and  the  cloud  into  a  perfume,  the  sword  into  a 
^taff,  and  His  anger  into  mercy. 

Had  not  David  suffered  more  if  he  had  suffered  less  ?  and  had 
he  not  been  miserable  unless  he  had  been  aifiicted  P  He  understood 
it  well  when  he  said,  "  It  is  good  for  me  that  I  have  been  afficted'.** 
He  that  was  rival  to  Crassus  when  he  stood  candidate  to  command 
the  legions  in  the  Parthian  war^  was  much  troubled  that  he  missed 
the  dignity ;  but  he  saw  himself  blest  that  he  escaped  the  death  and 
the  dishonour  of  the  overthrow,  by  that  time  the  sad  news  arrived  at 
Borne.  The  gentleman  at  Marseilles  cursed  his  stars  that  he  was 
absent  when  the  ship  set  sail  to  sea,  having  long  waited  for  a  wind 
and  missed  it;  but  he  gave  thanks  to  the  providence  that  blessed 
him  with  the  cross  when  he  knew  that  the  ship  perished  in  the 
voyage  and  all  the  men  were  drowned.  And  even  those  virgins  and 
barren  women  in  Jerusalem  that  longed  to  become  glad  mothers  and 
for  want  of  children  would  not  be  comforted,  yet  when  Titus  sacked 
the  city  found  the  words  of  Jesus**  true,  "Blessed  is  the  womb  that 
never  bare,  and  the  paps  that  never  gave  suck.''  And  the  world 
being  governed  bv  a  rare  variety  and  changes  of  accidents  and  provi- 
dence, that  which  is  a  misfortune  in  the  particular,  in  the  whole 
order  of  things  becomes  a  blessing  bigger  than  we  hoped  for  then 
when  we  were  angry  with  God  for  hindering  us  to  perish  in  pleasant 
ways,  or  when  He  was  contriving  to  pour  upon  thy  head  a  mighty 
blessing.  Do  not  think  the  juage  condemns  you  when  he  chides 
you,  nor  think  to  read  thy  own  final  sentence  by  the  first  half  of  Im 
words.  Stand  still,  and  see  how  it  will  be  in  the  whole  event  of 
things :  let  God  speak  His  mind  out;  for  it  may  be  this  sad  begin- 
ning is  but  an  art  to  bring  in,  or  to  make  thee  to  esteem  and  enter- 
tain and  understand,  the  blessing. 

'  [Ps.  cxix.  71.]  »  [Plut  in  Crasso,  cap.  xy.]  ^  [Lulte  xxuL  2».] 
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They  that  love  to  talk  of  the  mercies  of  the  Lord  and  to  recount 
His  good  things^  cannot  but  have  observed  that  God  delights  to 
be  caJled  by  such  appellatives  which  relate  to  miserable  and  afflicted 
persons :  he  is  '  the  father  of  the  fatherless'  and  an  '  avenger  of  the 
widow's  cause/  He  ^standeth  at  the  right  hand  of  the  poor  to  save 
bis  soul  from  unrighteous  judges/  and  He  is  ^with  us  in  tribula- 
tion/ And  upon  this  ground  let  us  account  whether  mercy  be  not 
the  greater  ingredient  in  that  death  and  deprivation^  when  I  lose 
a  man,  and  get  God  to  be  my  Father :  and  when  my  weak  arm  of 
flesh  is  cut  from  my  shoulder,  and  God  makes  me  to  lean  upon  Him, 
$uid  becomes  my  Patron  and  my  Guide,  my  Advocate  and  Defender. 
And  if  in  our  greatest  misery  God's  mercy  is  so  conspicuous,  what 
can  we  suppose  Him  to  be  m  the  endearment  of  His  loving  kind- 
ness P  if  His  veil  be  so  transparent,  well  may  we  know  that  upon  His 
face  dwells  glory,  and  from  His  eyes  light  and  perpetual  comforts 
run  in  channels  larger  than  the  returns  of  the  sea  when  it  is  driven 
and  forced  faster  into  its  natural  course  by  the  violence  of  a  tempest 
from  the  north. — ^The  sum  is  this :  God  intends  every  accident 
should  minister  to  virtue,  and  every  virtue  is  the  mother  and  the 
nurse  of  joy,  and  both  of  them  daughters  of  the  divine  goodness ; 
and  therefore  if  our  sorrows  do  not  pass  into  comforts,  it  is  besides 
God's  intention;  it  is  because  we  will  not  comply  with  the  act  of 
that  mercy  which  would  save  us  by  all  means  ana  all  varieties,  by 
health  and  bv  sickness,  by  the  life  and  by  the  death  of  our  dearest 
friends,  by  what  we  choose  and  by  what  we  fear;  that  as  God's  pro- 
vidence rules  over  all  chances  of  things  and  all  designs  of  men,  so 
His  mercy  may  rule  over  all  His  providence. 


SEEMON  XXVI. 

7.  God  having  by  these  means  secured  us  from  the  evils  of  nature 
and  contingencies,  and  represented  Himself  to  be  our  Father,  which 
is  the  greatest  endearment  and  tie,  and  expression  of  a  natural,  un- 
alterable, and  essential  kindness ;  He  next  makes  provisions  for  us 
to  supply  all  those  necessities  which  Himself  hath  made.  For  even 
to  maKC  necessities  was  a  great  circumstance  of  the  mercy ;  and  all 
the  relishes  df  wine  and  the  savouriness  of  meat,  the  sweet  and  the 
fat,  the  pleasure  and  the  satisfaction,  the  restitution  of  spirits  and 
the  strengthening  of  the  heart,  are  not  owing  to  the  liver  of  the  vine 
or  the  kidneys  of  wheat,  to  the  blood  of  the  grape  or  the  strength 
of  the  com,  but  to  the  appetite  or  the  necessity ;  and  therefore  it  is 
that  he  that  sits  at  a  full  table,  and  does  not  recreate  his  stomach 
with  fasting,  and  let  his  digestion  rest,  and  place  himself  in  the  ad- 
vantages of  nature's  intervals,  he  loses  the  blessing  of  his  daily  bread. 
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and  leans  upon  his  table  as  a  sick  man  npon  his  hed,  or  the  Hon  in 
the  grass  which  he  cannot  feed  on :  bnt  he  that  wants  it,  and  aits 
down  when  nature  gives  the  sign,  rqoices  in  the  health  of  his  hunger, 
and  the  taste  of  his  meat,  and  the  strengthening  of  his  spirit,  and 
gives  God  thanks  while  his  bones  and  his  flesh  rejoice  in  the  |m)- 
visions  of  nature  and  the  blessing  of  Gtod.  Are  not  the  imperfec- 
tions of  infancy  and  the  decays  of  old  age  the  evils  of  our  nature, 
because  respectively  they  want  desire,  and  they  want  gust  and  relish, 
and  reflections  upon  their  acts  of  sense?  and  'when  desire  fails,' 
presently  '  the  mourners  go  about  the  streets^/  But  then  that  those 
desires  are  so  provided  for  by  nature  and  art,  by  ordinary  and  extra- 
ordinary, by  foresight  and  contingency,  according  to  necessity  and 
up  unto  conveniency,  until  we  arrive  at  abundance,  is  a  chain  (A 
mercies  larger  than  the  bow  in  the  clouds,  and  richer  than  the  trees 
of  Eden  which  were  permitted  to  feed  our  miserable  father.  Is  not 
all  the  earth  our  orchard  and  our  granary,  our  vineyard  and  our 
garden  of  pleasure  ?  and  the  face  of  the  sea  is  our  traffic,  and  the 
bowels  of  the  sea  is  our  vivarium,  a  place  for  fish  to  feed  us,  and  to 
serve  some  other  collateral  appendent  needs;  and  all  the  face  of 
heaven  is  a  repository  for  influences  and  breath,  fruitful  showers  and 
fair  refreshments.  And  when  God  made  provision  for  His  other 
creatures.  He  gave  it  of  one  kind,  and  with  variety  no  greater  than 
the  changes  of  day  and  night,  one  devouring  the  other,  or  sitting 
down  with  his  draught  of  blood  or  walking  upon  his  portion  of  grass; 
but  man  hath  all  the  food  of  beasts,  and  all  the  beasts  themselves 
that  are  fit  for  food,  and  the  food  of  angels,  and  the  dew  of  heaven 
and  the  fatness  of  the  earth ;  and  every  part  of  his  body  hath  a 
provision  made  for  it :  and  the  smoothness  of  the  oUve  and  the  juice 
of  the  vine  refresh  the  heart  and  make  the  face  cheerful,  and  serve 
the  ends  of  joy  and  the  festivity  of  man ;  and  are  not  only  to  cure 
hunger  or  to  allay  thirst,  but  to  i^pease  a  passion  and  allay  a  sorrow. 
It  is  an  infinite  variety  of  meat  with  which  God  furnishes  out  the 
table  of  mankind.  And  in  the  covering  our  sin  and  clothing  our 
nakedness,  God  passed  from  fig-leaves  to  the  skins  of  beasts,  from 
aprons  to  long  robes,  from  leather  to  wool,  and  from  thence  to  the 
warmth  of  furs  and  the  coolness  of  silks ;  He  hath  dressed  not  only 
our  needs  but  hath  fitted  the  several  portions  of  the  year,  and  made 
us  to  go  dressed  like  our  mother,  leaving  off  the  winter  sables  when 
the  florid  spring  appears ;  and  as  soon  as  the  tuhp  fades  we  put  on 
the  robe  of  summer,  and  then  shear  our  sheep  for  winter  :  and  God 
uses  us  as  Joseph  did  his  brother  Benjamin,  we  have  many  changes 
of  raiment,  and  our  mess  is  five  times  bigger  than  the  provision 
made  for  our  brothers  of  the  creation.  But  the  providence  and 
mercies  of  God  are  to  be  estimated  also  according  as  these  pro- 
visions are  dispensed  to  every  single  person.  For  that  I  may  not 
remark  the  bounties  of  God  running  over  the  tables  of  the  rich,  Grod 

»»  [Eccles.  xii.  5.] 
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faath  also  made  provisioDS  for  the  poorest  person^  so  that  if  they  can 
bat  rale  their  desires  they  shall  have  their  tables  furnished.  And 
tiiis  is  secured  and  provided  for  by  one  promise  and  two  duties^  by 
our  own  labour  and  our  brother's  charity ;  and  our  faith  in  this 
afiair  is  confirmed  by  all  our  own,  and  by  all  the  experience  of  other 
men*  Are  not  all  the  men  and  the  women  of  the  world  provided 
for,  and  fed,  and  clothed,  till  they  die?  And  was  it  not  always  so 
from  the  first  morning  of  th#  creatures?  And  that  a  man  is  starved 
to  death  is  a  violence  and  a  rare  contingency,  happening  almost  as 
seldom  as  for  a  man  to  have  but  one  eye ;  and  if  our  being  provided 
for  be  as  certain  as  for  a  man  to  have  two  eyes,  we  have  reason  to 
adore  the  wisdom  and  admire  the  mercies  of  our  almighty  Father. 
But  these  things  are  evident.  Is  it  not  a  great  thing  that  Gfod  hath 
made  such  strange  provisions  for  our  health  ?  such  infinite  difierences 
of  plants,  and  hath  discovered  the  secrets  of  their  nature  by  mere 
chance  or  by  inspiration,  either  of  which  is  the  miracle  of  providence, 
secret  to  us,  but  ordered  by  certain  and  regular  decrees  of  heaven. 
It  was  a  huge  diligence  and  care  of  the  divine  mercy  that  discovered 
to  man  the  secrets  of  spagyric*  medicines,  of  stones,  of  spirits,  and 
the  results  of  seven  or  eight  decoctions,  and  the  strange  effects  of 
accidental  mixtures,  which  the  art  of  man  could  not  suspect,  being 
bound  up  in  the  secret  sanctuary  of  hidden  causes  and  secret  natures, 
and  being  laid  open  by  the  concourse  of  twenty  or  thirty  little  ac- 
cidents, m  which  were  ordered  by  God  as  certainly  as  are  the  first 
principles  of  nature,  or  the  descent  of  sons  from  fathers  in  the  most 
noble  families. 

But  that  which  I  shall  observe  in  this  whole  affair  is,  that  there 
are  both  for  the  provision  of  our  tables  and  the  relief  of  our  sick- 
nesses so  many  miracles  of  providence,  that  they  give  plain  demon- 
stration what  relation  we  bear  to  heaven ;  and  the  poor  man  need 
not  be  troubled  that  he  is  to  expect  his  daily  portion  after  the  sun  is 
up,  for  he  hath  found  to  this  day  he  was  not  deceived,  and  then  he 
may  rejoice  because  he  sees  by  an  effective  probation  that  in  heaven 
a  decree  was  made  every  day  to  send  him  provisions  of  meat  and 
drink.  And  that  is  a  mighty  mercy,  when  the  circles  of  heaven  are 
bowed  down  to  wrap  us  in  a  bosom  of  care  and  nourishment,  and  the 
wisdom  of  God  is  daily  busied  to  serve  His  mercy  as  His  mercy 
serves  our  necessities.  Does  not  God  plant  remeoies  there  where 
the  diseases  are  most  popular  ?  and  every  country  is  best  provided 
against  its  own  evils.  Is  not  the  rhubarb  found  where  the  sun  most 
corrupts  the  liver,  and  the  scabious  by  the  shore  of  the  sea,  that  God 
might  cure  as  soon  as  He  wounds,  and  the  inhabitants  may  see  their 
remedy  against  the  leprosy  and  the  scurvy,  before  they  feel  their  sick- 
ness. AjQd  then  to  this  we  may  add  nature's  commons  and  open 
fields,  the  shores  of  rivers  and  the  strand  of  the  sea,  the  uncbnfined 

'  [i.  e.  *  chymical/  from  ffirdm,  iiyttptt'     composita  et  resoInU  componere.'  Toss.] 
the  offices  of  cbymistrj  being  '  resolvere 
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air,  the  wilderness  that  hath  no  hedge;  and  that  in  these  eveiy  man 
may  hunt,  and  fowl,  and  fish,  respectively ;  and  that  Grod  senda  some 
miracles  and  extraordinary  blessings  so  for  the  public  good  that  He 
will  not  endure  they  should  be  enclosed  and  made  several.  Thus  He 
is  pleased  to  dispense  the  manna  of  Calabria  ^^  the  medicinal  waters  of 
Germany  ^,  the  muscles  at  Sluys  at  this  day,  and  the  Egyptian  beans 
in  the  marshes  of  Albania™,  and  the  salt  at  Troas™  of  old ;  which 
God,  to  defeat  the  covetousness  of  n^n  and  to  spread  His  mercj 
over  the  face  of  the  indigent  as  the  sun  scatters  his  beams  over  the 
bosom  of  the  whole  earth,  did  so  order  that  as  long  as  every  man 
was  permitted  to  partake,  the  bosom  of  heaven  was  open^  but  when 
man  gathered  them  into  single  haudfuls  and  made  them  impropiiate, 
God  gathered  His  hand  into  His  bosom,  and  bound  Hie  heav^m 
with  ribs  of  brass  and  the  earth  with  decrees  of  iron";  and  the  bless- 
ing reverted  to  Him  that  gave  it,  since  they  might  not  receive  it  to 
whom  it  was  sent.  And  in  general  this  is  the  exceUenc^  of  this 
mercy,  that  all  our  needs  are  certainly  suppUed  and  secured  by  a 

f)romise  which  God  cannot  break;  but  He  that  cannot  break  the 
aws  of  His  own  promises  can  break  the  laws  of  nature  that  He  may 
perform  His  promise,  and  He  will  do  a  miracle  rather  than  forsake 
thee  in  thy  needs ;  so  that  our  security  and  the  relative  mercy  in 
bound  upon  us  by  all  the  power  and  the  truth  of  God. 

8.  But  because  such  is  the  bounty  of  God  that  He  hath  provided 
a  better  life  for  the  inheritance  of  man,  if  God  is  so  merciful  in 
making  fair  provisions  for  our  less  noble  part,  in  order  to  the  transi- 
tion toward  our  country,  we  may  expect  that  the  mercies  of  God 
have  rare  arts  to  secure  to  us  His  designed  bounty  in  order  to  our 
inheritance,  to  that  which  ought  to  be  our  portion  for  ever.  And 
here  I  consider,  that  it  is  an  infinite  mercy  of  the  almighty  PaHier 
of  mercies  that  He  hath  appointed  to  us  such  a  religion  that  leads 
us  to  a  huge  felicity  through  pleasant  ways.  For  the  felidly  that  is 
designed  to  us  is  so  above  our  present  capacities  and  conceptions, 
that  while  we  are  so  ignorant  as  not  to  understand  it,  we  are  also  so 
foolish  as  not  to  desire  it  with  passions  great  enough  to  perform  the 
little  conditions  of  its  purchase.  God  therefore,  Imowing  how  great 
an  interest  it  is,  and  how  apt  we  would  be  to  neglect  it,  hath  found 
out  such  conditions  of  acquiring  it,  which  are  eases  and  satisfaction 
to  our  present  appetites.  God  hath  bound  our  salvation  upon  us  by 
the  endearment  of  temporal  prosperities,  and  because  we  love  this 
world  so  well,  God  hath  so  ordered  it  that  even  this  world  may 
secure  the  other.  And  of  this  God  in  old  times  made  open  pro- 
fession ;  for  when  He  had  secretly  designed  to  bring  His  people  to 
a  glorious  immortality  in  another  world.  He  told  them  nothing  of 
that,  it  being  a  thing  bigger  than  the  capacity  of  their  thoughts  or 

^  [Brassavol.  in  exam.  Bimpl.  De  sac-         *  [Vid.  Athen.  in  not  »eq.] 
CIS  praed.  p.  335. — See  '  Holy  Living/         °^  [Athen.,  lib.  iii  cap.  3.  p.  169  sq  1 
chap.  iii.  sect  8.  $  13.  vol.  iii.  p.  133.]  •  [Vid.  Deut  xxvUi  28.] 
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of  their  theology ;  but  told  them  that  which  would  tempt  them  most, 
and  endear  obedience,  '  If  you  will  obey,  ye  shall  eat  the  good  things 
of  the  land**  \  ye  shall  possess  a  rich  country,  ye  shall  triumph  over 
your  enemies,  ye  shall  have  numerous  families,  blessed  children,  rich 
granaries,  overruiming  wine-presses.  For  God  knew  the  cognation 
of  most  of  them  was  so  dear  between  their  affections  and  the  good 
things  of  this  world,  that  if  they  did  not  obey  in  hope  of  that  they 
did  need,  and  fancy,  and  love,»and  see,  and  feel,  it  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected they  should  quit  their  affections  for  a  secret  in  another  world, 
whither  before  they  come  they  must  die,  and  lose  all  desire  and  all 
capacities  of  enjoyment.  But  this  design  of  God,  which  was  bare- 
faced in  the  days  of  the  law,  is  now  in  the  gospel  interwoven  secretly 
(but  yet  plain  enough  to  be  discovered  by  an  eye  of  faith  and  reason) 
into  every  virtue;  and  temporal  advantage  is  a  great  ingredient  in 
the  constitution  of  every  christian  grace.  For  so  the  richest  tissue 
dazzles  the  beholder's  eye,  when  the  sun  reflects  upon  the  metal,  the 
silver  and  the  gold  weaved  into  fantastic  imagery,  or  a  wealthy  plain- 
ness; but  the  rich  wire  and  shining  filaments  are  wrought  upon 
cheaper  silk,  the  spoil  of  worms  and  flies.  So  is  the  embroidery  of 
our  virtue;  the  glories  of  the  Spirit  dwell  upon  the  face  and  vest- 
ment, upon  the  fringes  and  the  borders,  and  there  we  see  the  beryl 
and  the  onyx,  the  jasper  and  the  sardonyx,  order  and  perfection, 
love,  and  peace,  and  joy,  mortification  of  the  passions  and  ravishment 
of  the  will,  adherences  of  God  and  imitation  of  Christ,  reception  and 
entertainment  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  longings  after  heaven,  humi- 
lity and  chastity,  temperance  and  sobriety ;  these  make  the  frame  of 
the  garment,  the  clothes  of  the  soul,  that  it  may  not  be  found  naked 
in  the  day  of  the  Lord^s  visitation;  but  through  these  rich  materials 
a  thread  of  silk  is  drawn,  some  compliance  with  worms  and  weaker 
creatures,  something  that  shall  please  our  bowels,  and  make  the  lower 
man  to  rejoice ;  they  are  wrought  upon  secular  content  and  material 
satisfactions :  and  now  we  cannot  be  happy  unless  we  be  pious,  and 
the  religion  of  a  Christian  is  the  greatest  security,  and  the  most 
certain  instrument  of  making  a  man  rich,  and  pleased  >*,  and  healthful, 
and  wise,  and  beloved,  in  the  whole  world. — ^I  shall  now  remark  only 
two  or  three  instances ;  for  the  main  body  of  this  truth  I  have  other- 
where^ represented. 

1.)  The  whole  religion  of  a  Christian,  as  it  relates  to  others,  is 
nothing  but  justice  and  mercy,  certain  parents  of  peace  and  benefit ; 
and  upon  this  supposition,  what  evil  can  come  to  a  just  and  a  merci- 
ful, to  a  necessary  and  useful  person  ?  For  the  first  permission  of 
evil  was  upon  the  stock  of  injustice.  He  that  kills  may  be  killed, 
and  he  that  does  injury  may  be  mischieved ;  he  that  invades  another 
man^s  right  must  venture  the  loss  of  his  own ;  and  when  I  put  my 
brother  to  his  defence,  he  may  chance  drive  the  evil  so  far  firom  him- 
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self  that  it  may  reach  me.  Laws  and  judges,  private  and  pablic 
judicatures,  wars  and  tribunals,  axes  and  wheels  were  made  not  for  the 
righteous  but  for  the  unjust ;  and  all  that  whole  order  of  things  and 
persons  would  be  useless,  if  men  did  do  as  they  would  willinglj  suffer. 

2.)  And  because  there  is  no  evil  that  can  hehil  a  just  man  unkai 
it  comes  by  injury  and  violence,  our  religion  hath  also  made  as  good 
provisions  against  that  too  as  the  nature  of  the  thing  will  suffer.  For 
by  patience  we  are  reconciled  to  the  sufferance,  and  by  hope  and 
feuth  we  see  a  certain  consequent  reward ;  and  by  praying  for  the 
persecuting  man  we  are  cured  of  all  the  evil  of  the  mind,  the  envy 
and  the  fretfulness  that  uses  to  gall  the  trouUed  and  resisting  man : 
and  when  we  turn  all  the  passion  into  charity,  and  Gh>d  turns  all  the 
suffering  into  reward,  there  remains  nothing  that  is  very  formidable. 
So  that  our  reUgion  obUges  us  to  such  duties  which  prevent  all  eviti 
that  happen  justly  to  men ;  and  in  our  religion  no  man  can  suffer  ai 
a  male&ctor,  if  he  follows  the  reUgion  truly ;  and  for  the  evils  that 
are  unavoidable  and  come  by  violence,  the  graces  of  this  diaciphne 
turn  them  into  virtues  and  rewards,  and  make  them  that  in  their 
event  they  are  desirable,  and  in  the  suffering  they  are  very  tolerable. 

8.)  But  then  when  we  consider  that  the  religion  of  a  Christian 
consists  in  doing  good  to  all  men ;  that  it  is  made  up  of  mercies  and 
friendships,  of  friendly  conventions  and  assembties  of  saints ;  that  all 
are  ^  to  do  good  works'*  for  necessary  uses^/  that  is,  to  be  able  to  be 
beneficial  to  the  public,  and  not  to  be  burdensome  to  any  where  it 
can  be  avoided ;  what  can  be  wished  to  men  in  relation  to  others, 
and  what  can  be  more  beneficial  to  themselves,  than  that  tiiej  be  sudi 
whom  other  men  will  value  for  their  interest,  such  whom  the  pubUe 
does  need,  such  whom  princes  and  nobles  ought  to  esteem,  amd  all 
men  can  make  use  of  according  to  their  several  conditions ;  that  th^ 
are  so  well  provided  for  that,  unless  a  persecution  disables  them,  thejr 
can  not  only  maintain  themselves,  but  oblige  others  to  their  chaiitjf 
Tliis  is  a  temporal  good  which  all  wise  men  reckon  as  part  of  tluit 
felicity  which  recompenses  all  the  labours  of  their  day,  and  sweetens 
the  sleep  of  their  night,  and  places  them  in  that  circle  of  neighbour- 
hood and  amity  where  men  are  most  valued  and  most  secure. 

4.)  To  this  we  may  add  this  material  consideration,  that  all  those 
graces  which  oblige  us  to  do  good  to  others  are  nothing  else  bat 
certain  instruments  of  doing  advantage  to  ourselves.  It  is  a  huge 
nobleness  of  charity  to  give  alms,  not  only  to  our  brother,  but  for 
him  ;  it  is  the  christian  sacrifice  like  that  of  Job,  who  made  oblations 
for  his  sons  when  they  feasted  each  other,  fearing  lest  they  had  sinned 
against  God.  And  if  I  give  alms,  and  fast,  a^  pray,  in  behalf  of 
my  prince  or  mj  patron,  my  friend  or  my  children,  I  do  a  combinap 
tion  of  holy  actions ;  which  are  of  all  things  that  I  can  do  the  most 
effectual  intercession  for  him  whom  I  so  recommend.  But  then  ob- 
serve the  art  of  this,  and  what  a  plot  is  laid  by  the  divine  merey  to 

P  ['to  do  public  works/  cd.  1678.]  1  [Tit.  iii  14.] 
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secure  blessing  to  ourselves.  That  I  am  a  person  fit  to  intercede  and 
pray  for  him  most  suppose  me  a  gracious  person^  one  whom  Otod 
rather  will  accept' :  so  that  before  I  be  fit  to  pray  and  interpose  for 
him,  I  must  first  become  dear  to  God,  and  my  charity  can  do  him  no 
good  for  whose  interest  I  gave  it,  but  by  making  me  first  acceptable 
to  God  that  so  He  may  the  rather  hear  me.  And  when  I  fast,  it  is 
first  an  act  of  repentance  for  myself,  before  it  can  be  an  instrument 
of  impetration  for  him.  And  thus  I  do  my  brother  a  single  benefit 
by  doing  myself  a  double  one.  And  it  is  also  so  ordered  that  when 
I  pray  for  a  person  for  whom  God  will  not  hear  me,  yet  then  He  will 
hear  me  for  myself  though  I  say  nothing  in  my  own  behalf;  and  our 
prayers  are  like  Jonathan's  arrows ;  if  they  fall  short,  yet  they  return 
my  friend  or  my  friendship  to  me ;  or  if  they  go  home,  they  secure 
him  whom  they  pray  for,  and  I  have  not  only  the  comfort  of  rejoicing 
with  him,  but  the  honour  and  the  reward  of  procuring  him  a  joy. 
And  certain  it  is  that  the  charitable  prayer  for  another  can  never 
want  what  it  asks,  or,  instead  of  it,  a  greater  blessing.  The  good 
man  that  saw  his  brother  troubled  because  he  had  nothing  to  present 
for  an  offering  at  the  holy  communion  (when  all  knew  themselves 
obliged  to  do  kindness  for  Christ's  poor  members  with  which  them- 
selves were  incorporated  with  go  mysterious  an  union)  and  gave  him 
money  that  he  might  present  for  the  good  of  his  soul  as  other 
Christians  did,  had  not  only  the  reward  of  alms,  but  of  religion  too ; 
and  that  offering  was  well  husbanded,  for  it  did  benefit  to  two  souls. 
For  as  I  sin  when  I  make  another  sin ;  so  if  I  help  him  to  do  a 
good,  I  am  sharer  in  the  gains  of  that  talent ;  and  he  shall  not  have  the 
less,  but  I  shall  be  rewarded  upon  his  stock.  And  this  was  it  which 
David  rejoiced  in,  Pariiceps  sum  omnium  timentium  ie\  'I  am  a 
partner,  a  companion,  of  all  them  that  fear  Thee  /  I  share  in  their 
profits.  If  I  do  but  rejoice  at  every  grace  of  Grod  which  I  see  in  my 
Drother,  I  shall  be  rewarded  for  that  grace ;  and  we  need  not  envy 
the  excellency  of  another,  it  becomes  mine  as  well  as  his,  and  if  I  do 
rejoice  I  shall  have  cause  to  rejoice.  So  excellent,  so  full,  so  artificial 
is  the  mercy  of  God,  in  making,  and  seeking,  and  finding  all  occa- 
sions to  do  us  good. 

5.)  The  very  charity,  and  love,  and  mercy,  that  is  commanded  in 
our  religion,  is  in  itself  a  great  excellency;  not  only  in  order  to 
heaven  but  to  the  comforts  of  the  earth  too,  and  such  without  which 
a  man  is  not  capable  of  a  blessing  or  a  comfort.  And  He  that  sent 
charity  and  friendship  into  the  world,  intended  charity  to  be  as 
relative  as  justice,  and  to  do  its  effect  both  upon  the  loving  and  the 
beloved  person.  It  is  a  reward  and  a  blessing  to  a  kind  father  when 
his  children  do  well,  and  every  degree  of  prudent  love  which  he  bears 
to  them  is  an  endearment  of  his  joy ;  and  he  that  loves  them  not  but 
looks  upon  them  as  burdens  of  necessity  and  loads  to  his  fortune, 
loses  those  many  rejoicings  and  the  pleasures  of  kindness  which  thej 

»  [Vid.  pp.  70—5  fupra.]  •  [Ps.  cxix.  63.] 
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feast  withal,  who  love  to  divide  their  fortunes  amongst  them  becanae 
they  have  already  divided  out  large  and  equal  portions  of  their  heart 
I  have  instanced  in  this  relation,  but  it  is  true  m  all  the  excellency  ci 
friendship ;  and  every  man  rejoices  twice  when  he  hath  a  partner  of 
his  joy.  A  friend  shares  my  sorrow,  and  makes  it  but  a  moiety;  baft 
he  swells  my  joy,  and  makes  it  double.  For  so  two  channels  divi(k 
the  river,  and  lessen  it  into  rivulets,  and  make  it  fordable,  and  apt  to 
be  drunk  up  at  the  first  revels  of  the  Sirian  star ;  but  two  torches  do 
not  divide,  but  increase  the  flame.  And  though  my  tears  are  the 
sooner  dried  up  when  they  run  upon  my  friend's  cheeks  in  the  furrows 
of  compassion ;  yet  when  my  flaime  hath  kindled  his  lamp^  we  unite 
the  glories,  and  make  them  radiant,  like  the  golden  candlesticks  that 
bum  before  the  throne  of  Qoi ;  because  they  shine  by  numbers,  by 
unions,  and  confederations  of  light  and  joy. 

And  now  upon  this  account  which  is  already  so  great,  I  need  not 
reckon  concerning  the  collateral  issues  and  litUe  streams  of  comfort 
which  Qod  hath  made  to  issue  from  that  religion  to  which  Otod  hath 
obUged  us ;  such  as  are  mutual  comforts,  visiting  sick  people,  in- 
structing the  ignorant,  and  so  becoming  better  instructea  and  for- 
tified and  comforted  ourselves  by  the  instruments  of  our  brother's 
ease  and  advantages;  the  glories  of  converting  souls^  of  rescuing 
a  sinner  from  hell,  of  a  miserable  man  from  the  grave,  the  honour 
and  nobleness  of  being  a  good  man,  the  noble  confidence  and  the 
bravery  of  innocence,  the  ease  of  patience,  the  quiet  of  contentednesa^ 
the  rest  of  peacefulness,  the  worthiness  of  forgiving  others^  the  gr^ 
ness  of  spirit  that  is  in  despising  riches,  and  the  sweetness  of  spirit 
that  is  in  meekness  and  humility ;  these  are  christian  graces  in  every 
sense ;  favours  of  God,  and  issues  of  His  bounty  and  His  mercy.  Bat 
all  that  I  shall  now  observe  further  concerning  them  is  this,  that  God 
hath  made  these  necessary ;  He  hath  obUged  us  to  have  them  under 
pain  of  damnation.  He  hath  made  it  so  sure  to  us  to  become  happy 
even  in  this  world  that  if  we  will  not  He  hath  threatened  to  destroy 
us;  which  is  not  a  desire  or  aptness  to  do  us  an  evil,  but  an  art 
to  make  it  impossible  that  we  should.  For  Qoi  hath  so  ordered  it 
that  we  cannot  perish  unless  we  desire  it  ourselves;  and  unless  we 
will  do  ourselves  a  mischief  on  purpose  to  get  hell,  we  are  secured  of 
heaven :  and  there  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  any  way  that  can 
more  infaUibly  do  the  work  of  feUcity  upon  creatures  that  can  choose, 
than  to  make  that  which  they  should  naturally  choose  be  spiritually 
their  duty;  and  that  He  will  make  them  happy  hereafter,  if  they 
will  suffer  Him  to  make  them  happy  here.  But  hard  by  stand 
another  throng  of  mercies  that  must  be  considered  by  us,  and  Qoi. 
must  be  glorified  in  them ;  for  they  are  such  as  are  intended  to  pre- 
serve to  us  all  this  felicity. 

9.  God,  that  He  might  secure  our  duty  and  our  present  and  con- 
sequent feUcity,  hath  tied  us  with  golden  chains,  and  bound  us  not 
only  with  the  bracelets  of  love  and  the  deliciousness  of  hope,  but 
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Vith  the  ruder  cords  of  fear  and  reverence;  even  with  all  the  in- 
numerable parts  of  a  restraining  grace.  For  it  is  a  huge  aggravation 
of  human  calamity  to  consider,  that  after  a  man  hath  been  instructed 
in  the  love  and  advantages  of  His  religion,  and  knows  it  to  be  the 
way  of  honour  and  felicity,  and  that  to  prevaricate  His  holy  sanctions 
fls  certain  death  and  disgrace  to  eternal  ages;  yet  that  some  men 
shall  despise  their  religion,  others  shall  be  very  weary  of  its  laws,  and 
t;all  the  commandments  a  burden;  and  too  many  with  a  perfect 
<;hoice  shall  delight  in  death  and  the  ways  that  lead  thither ;  and 
they  choose  money  infinitely,  and  to  rule  over  their  brother  by  all 
means,  and  to  be  revenged  extremely,  and  to  prevail  by  wrong,  and 
to  do  all  that  they  can,  and  please  themselves  in  all  that  they  desire, 
and  love  it  fondly,  and  be  restless  in  all  things  but  where  they  perish. 
If  God  should  not  interpose  by  the  arts  of  a  miraculous  and  merciful 
grace,  and  put  a  bridle  in  the  mouth  of  our  lusts,  and  chastise  the 
Bea  of  our  follies  by  some  heaps  of  sand  or  the  walls  of  a  rock,  we 
Bhould  perish  in  the  deluge  of  sin  universally ;  as  the  old  world  did  in 
that  storm  of  the  divine  anger,  the  '  flood  of  waters.'  But  thus  God 
suffers  but  few  adulteries  in  the  world,  in  respect  of  what  would  be  if 
all  men  that  desire  to  be  adulterers  had  power  and  opportunity :  and 
yet  some  men,  and  very  many  women,  are  by  modesty  and  natural 
shamefacedness  chastised  in  their  too  forward  appetites ;  or  the  laws 
of  man,  or  public  reputation,  or  the  undecency  and  unhandsome 
circumstances  of  sin,  check  the  desire,  and  make  it  that  it  cannot 
arrive  at  act.  For  so  have  I  seen  a  busy  flame  sitting  upon  a  sullen 
coal,  turn  its  point  to  all  the  angles  and  portions  of  its  neighbour- 
hood, and  reach  at  a  heap  of  prepared  straw,  which  like  a  bold  tempta- 
tion called  it  to  a  restless  motion  and  activity;  but  either  it  was 
at  too  big  a  distance,  or  a  gentle  breath  from  heaven  diverted  the 
sphere*  and  the  ray  of  the  fire  to  the  other  side,  and  so  prevented  the 
violence  of  the  burning ;  till  the  flame  expired  in  a  weak  consumption, 
and  died,  turning  into  smoke  and  the  coolness  of  death  and  the  harm- 
lessness  of  a  cinder.  And  when  a  man's  desires  are  winged  with  sails 
and  a  lusty  wind  of  passion,  and  pass  on  in  a  smooth  channel  of  oppor- 
tunity, God  oftentimes  hinders  tne  lust  and  the  impatient  desire  from 
passing  on  to  its  port  and  entering  into  action,  by  a  sudden  thought, 
oy  a  little  remembrance  of  a  word,  by  a  fancy,  by  a  sudden  disability, 
by  unreasonable  and  unlikely  fears,  by  the  sudden  intervening  of 
companv,  by  the  very  weariness  of  the  passion,  by  curiosity,  by  want 
of  health,  hj  the  too  great  violence  of  the  desire,  bursting  itself  with 
its  fulness  mto  dissolution  and  a  remiss  easiness,  by  a  sentence  of 
scripture,  by  the  reverence  of  a  good  man,  or  else  by  the  proper  inter- 
ventions  of  the  Spirit  of  grace,  chastising  the  crime,  and  represeAting 
its  appendent  mischiefs  and  its  constituent  disorder  and  irregularity ; 
and  after  all  this  the  very  anguish  and  trouble  of  being  defeated 
in  the  purpose  hath  rolled  itself  into  so  much  uneasiness  and  un- 

*  [In  first  ed.  'speare;'  second,  'sphearc;'  afterwards,  'sphere.'] 
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quiet  reflections,  that  the  man  is  grown  ashamed,  and  vexed  into 
more  sober  counsels. 

And  the  mercy  of  God  is  not  less  than  infinite,  in  sepantmff 
men  from  the  occasions  of  their  sin,  from  the  nei^boorhood  and 
temptation*  For  if  the  hyena  and  a  dog  should  he  thrust  into  the 
same  kennel,  one  of  them  would  soon  find  a  grave,  and,  it  may  bc^ 
both  of  them  their  death.  So  infallible  is  the  ruin  of  most  men, 
if  they  be  shewed  a  temptation.  Nitre  and  resin,  naphtha  and  bitii> 
men,  sulphur  and  pitch,  are  their  constitution ;  and  the  fire  passei 
upon  them  infinitely,  and  there  is  none  to  secure^  them.  But  God, 
by  removing  our  sins  far  from  us,  'as  far  as  the  east  is  from  the 
west,'  not  only  putting  away  the  guilt,  but  setting  the  oocasi(m  frr 
from  us,  extremely  far,  so  far  that  sometimes  we  cannot  sin  and  many 
times  not  easily,  hath  magnified  His  mercv  by  giving  us  safety  in  all 
those  measures  in  which  we  are  imtemptecL  It  would  be  the  matta 
of  new  discourses  if  I  should  consider  concerning  the  varie^  of  God*! 
grace ;  His  preventing  and  accompanying,  His  inviting  and  corrobo- 
rating grace ;  His  assisting  us  to  will.  His  enabling  us  to  do;  Hii 
sending  angels  to  watch  us,  to  ronove  us  from  evil  company,  to 
drive  us  witii  swords  of  fire  from  forbidden  instances,  to  cany  us  hj 
unobserved  opportunities  into  hoLj  company,  to  minister  occasions  d 
holy  discourses,  to  make  it  b^  some  means  or  other  necessary  to  do 
a  holy  action,  to  make  us  m  love  with  virtue  because  they  have 
min^kd  that  virtue  with  a  just  and  a  fair  interest,  to  some  men  by 
malung  reUgion  that  thing  they  live  upon,  to  others  the  means  « 
their  reputation  and  the  securities  of  their  honour,  and  thousands  of 
ways  more,  which  eveiy  prudent  man  that  watches  the  ways  of  God 
cannot  but  have  observed.  But  I  must  also  observe  other  great  con- 
jogations  of  mercy ;  for  he  that  is  to  pass  through  an  infinite,  must 
not  dwell  upon  every  Utile  line  of  life. 

10.  The  next  order  of  mercies  is  such  which  is  of  so  pure  and  un- 
mingled  constitution,  that  it  hath  at  first  no  r^ard  to  the  capadtki 
and  dispositions  of  the  receivers;  and  afterwards  when  it  hath  it 
relates  only  to  such  conditions  which  itself  creates  and  jnroduces  in 
the  suscipientj  I  mean,  the  mercies  of  the  divine  predestination. 
For  was  it  not  an  infinite  mercy  that  God  should  predestinate  all 
mankind  to  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ,  even  when  He  had  no  other 
reason  to  move  Him  to  do  it  but  because  man  was  miserable  and 
needed  His  pity  ?  But  I  shall  instance  only  in  the  intermedial  part 
of  this  mystenous  mercy.  Whv  should  God  cause  us  to  be  bora 
of  christian  parents,  and  not  to  be  circumcised  by  the  impure  hands 
of  a  Turkish  priest  ?  What  distinguished  me  from  another,  that  my 
father  was  severe  in  his  discipline,  and  careful  to '  bring  me  up  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord^  /  and  I  was  not  exposed  to  the 
carelessness  of  an  irreligious  guardian,  and  taught  to  steal  and  lie, 

•  ['rescue'  in  first  ed.]  '  [Eph.  vi.  4t] 
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and  to  make  sport  with  my  infant  vices  and  beginnings  of  iniquity  ? 
Who  was  it  that  discerned  our  persons  from  the  lot  of  dying  chri- 
floms^  whose  portion  must  be  among  those  who  never  glorified  God 
with  a  free  ohedience^?  What  had  you  done  of  good  or  towards 
it^  that  you  were  not  condemned  to  that  stupid  ignorance  which 
makes  the  souls  of  most  men  to  be  little  higher  than  beasts;  and 
who  understand  nothing  of  religion  and  noble  principles^  of  parables 
and  wise  sayings  of  old  men  ?  And  not  only  in  our  cradles,  but 
in  our  schools  and  our  colleges^  in  our  friendships  and  in  our  mar- 
riages^ in  our  enmities  and  in  all  our  conversation,  in  our  virtues  and 
in  our  vices,  where  all  things  in  us  were  equal,  or  else  we  were 
the  inferior,  there  is  none  of  us  but  have  felt  the  mercies  of  many 
differences.  Or  it  may  be  my  brother  and  I  were  intemperate,  and 
drunk,  and  quarrelsome,  and  he  killed  a  man;  but  God  did  not 
suffer  me  to  do  so :  he  fell  down  and  died  with  a  little  disorder; 
I  was  a  beast,  and  yet  was  permitted  to  live,  and  not  yet  to  die  in  my 
sins  :  he  did  amiss  once,  and  was  surprised  in  that  disadvantage ;  I 
sin  daily,  and  am  still  invited  to  repentance :  he  would  fain  have 
lived  and  amended ;  I  neglect  the  grace,  but  am  allowed  the  time. 
And  when  God  sends  the  angel  of  His  wrath  to  execute  His  anger 
upon  a  sinful  people,  we  are  encompassed  with  funerals,  and  yet  the 
angel  hath  not  smitten  us.  What  or  who  makes  the  difference? 
We  shall  then  see,  when  in  the  separations  of  eternity  we  sitting 
in  glory  shall  see  some  of  the  partners  of  our  sins  carried  into  despair 
and  the  portions  of  the  left  hand,  and  roaring  in  the  seats  of  the 
reprobate ;  we  shall  then  perceive  that  it  is  even  that  mercy  which 
hath  no  cause  but  itself,  no  measure  of  its  emanation  but  oiur  misery, 
no  natural  limit  but  eternity,  no  beginning  but  God,  no  object 
but  man,  no  reason  but  an  essential  and  an  unalterable  goodness, 
no  variety  but  our  necessity  and  capacity,  no  change  but  new  in- 
stances of  its  own  nature,  no  ending  or  repentance  but  our  absolute 
and  obstinate  refusal  to  entertain  it. 

11.  Lastly:  all  the  mercies  of  God  are  concentred  in  that  which 
is  all  the  fddcity  of  man ;  and  God  is  so  ereat  a  lover  of  souls  that 
He  provides  securities  and  fair  conditions  tor  them,  even  against  all 
our  reason  and  hopes,  our  expectations  and  weak  discoursings.  The 
particulars  I  shall  remark  are  these. — ^First,  God's  mercy  prevails 
over  the  maUce  and  ignorances,  the  weaknesses  and  follies,  of  men ; 
so  that  in  the  conventions  and  assembUes  of  heretics  (as  the  word 
is  usually  understood,  for  erring  and  mistaken  people)  although  their 
doctrines  are  such  that  if  men  should  live  accordmg  to  their  proper 
and  natural  consequences  they  would  live  impiously,  yet  in  every  one 
of  these  there  are  persons  so  innocently  and  invincibly  mistaken,  and 
who  mean  nothing  but  truth  while  in  the  simplicity  of  their  heart 
they  talk  nothing  out  error,  that,  in  the  defiance  and  contradiction 
of  their  own  doctrines,  they  live  according  to  its  contradictory.     He 

«  [See  *  Life  of  ChrUt,'  part  i.  ad  sect.  vL  {  U*  ^ol.  ii.  p.  156.] 
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that  believes  contrition  alone^  with  coufessioii  to  a  priest,  is  enoDgh 
to  expiate  ten  thousand  sins^  is  furnished  with  an  excuse  easy  enougti 
to  qmt  himself  from  the  troubles  of  a  holy  life ;  and  he  that  hath  a 
great  many  cheap  ways  of  bujing  off  his  penanoea  for  a  little  monejr 
even  for  the  greatest  sins,  is  taught  a  way  not  to  fear  the  doing  ci 
an  act  for  which  he  must  repent;  since  repentance  is  a  duty  so  soon, 
so  certainly,  and  so  easily  performed.  But  these  are  notorious  doc- 
trines of  the  Boman  church ;  and  yet  God  so  loves  the  souls  of  His 
creatures,  that  many  men  who  trust  to  these  doctrines  in  their  dis- 
courses dare  not  rely  upon  them  in  their  lives.  But  while  they  talk 
as  if  they  did  not  need  to  live  strictly,  many  of  them  live  so  strictlj 
as  if  they  did  not  beheve  so  foolisluy.  He  that  tells  that  antece- 
dently God  hath  to  all  human  choice  decreed  men  to  heaven  or  to 
hell,  takes  away  from  men  all  care  of  the  way,  because  they  beUeire 
that  He  that  infallibly  decreed  that  end  hath  unalterably  appointed 
the  means ;  and  some  men  that  talk  thus  wildly,  live  soberly,  aad 
are  overwrought  in  their  understanding  by  some  secret  art  of  God, 
that  man  may  not  perish  in  his  ignorance,  but  be  assisted  in  his 
choice,  and  saved  by  the  divine  mercies.  And  there  is  no  sect  of 
men  but  are  furnished  with  antidotes  and  httle  excuses  to  cure  the 
venom  of  their  doctrine;  and  therefore  although  the  adherent  and 
constituent  poison  is  notorious  and  therefore  to  be  declined,  yet  be- 
cause it  is  collaterally  cured  and  overpowered  by  the  torrent  and 
wisdom  of  God's  mercies,  the  men  are  to  be  taken  into  the  quir^ 
that  we  may  all  join  in  sinng  God  praise  for  the  operation  oi  His 
hands. — Secondly;  I  said  formerly  that  there  are  many  secret  and 
undiscemed  mercies  by  which  men  hve,  and  of  which  men  can  give 
no  account  till  they  come  to  give  God  thanks  at  their  pubhcation; 
and  of  this  sort  is  that  mercy  which  God  reserves  for  the  souls  of 
many  milUons  of  men  and  women,  concerning  whom  we  have  no 
hopes,  if  we  account  concerning  them  by  the  usual  proportions  of 
revelation  and  christian  commandments;  and  yet  we  are  taught  to 
hope  some  strange  good  tilings  concerning  them,  by  the  analogy  and 
general  rules  of  the  divine  mercy.  For  what  shall  become  of  igno- 
rant Christians,  people  that  live  in  wildnesses  and  places  more  de- 
sert than  a  primitive  hermitage ;  people  tliat  are  baptized,  and  tau^^t 
to  go  to  church,  it  may  be,  once  a  year;  people  that  can  get  no 
more  knowledge,  they  know  not  where  to  have  it,  nor  how  to  desire 
it  ?  And  yet  that  an  eternity  of  pains  shall  be  consequent  to  such 
an  ignorance  is  unlike  the  mercy  of  God ;  and  yet  that  they  should 
be  in  any  disposition  towards  an  eternity  of  intellectual  joys  is  no- 
where set  down  in  the  leaves  of  revelation.  And  when  the  Jews 
grew  rebellious,  or  a  silly  woman  of  the  daughters  of  Abraliam  was 
tempted,  and  sinned,  and  punished  with  death',  we  usually  talk  as  if 
that  death  passed  on  to  a  worsen ;  but  yet  we  may  arrest  our  thougjhts 
upon  the  divine  mercies,  and  consider  that  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
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from  the  divine  goodness  that  no  greater  forfeiture  be  taken  upon 
a  bw  than  was  expressed  in  its  sanction  and  publication.  He  that 
makes  a  law  and  binds  it  with  the  penalty  of  stripes,  we  say  he 
intends  not  to  afflict  the  disobedient  with  scorpions  and  axes :  and 
it  had  been  hugely  necessary  that  God  had  scared  the  Jews  fix)m 
their  sins  by  threatening  the  pains  of  hell  to  them  that  disobeyed, 
if  He  intended  to  inflict  it;  for  although  many  men  would  have 
ventured  the  future  since  they  are  not  aflrighted  with  the  present 
and  visible  evil,  yet  some  persons  would  have  had  more  philoso- 
phical and  spiritual  apprehensions  than  others,  and  have  been  in- 
fallibly cured  in  all  their  temptations  with  the  fear  of  an  etenial 
pain ;  and  however,  whether  they  had  or  no,  yet  since  it  cannot  be 
understood  how  it  consists  with  the  Divine  justice  to  exact  a  pain 
bi^er  than  He  threatened,  greater  than  He  gave  warning  of;  we 
are  sure  it  is  a  great  way  off  from  God's  mercy  to  do  so.  He  that 
usually  imposes  less,  and  is  loth  to  inflict  any,  and  very  often  for- 
gives it  all,  is  hugely  distant  from  exacting  an  eternal  punishment, 
when  the  most  that  He  threatened  and  gave  notice  of  was  but  a 
temporal.  The  effect  of  this  consideration  I  would  have  to  be  this ; 
that  we  may  publicly  worship  this  mercy  of  God  which  is  kept  in 
secret,  and  that  we  be  not  too  forward  in  sentencing  all  heathens 
and  prevaricating  Jews  to  the  eternal  pains  of  hell,  but  hope  that 
they  liave  a  portion  in  the  secrets  of  the  divine  mercy,  where  also 
unless  many  of  us  Iiave  some  little  portions  deposited,  our  condition 
will  be  veiy  uncertain,  and  sometimes  most  miserable*  God  knows 
best  how  intolerably  accursed  a  thing  it  is  to  perish  in  the  eternal 
flames  of  hell,  and  therefore  He  is  not  easy  to  inflict  it ;  and  if  the 
joys  of  heaven  be  too  great  to  be  expected  upon  too  easy  terms,  cer- 
tainly the  pains  of  the  damned  are  infinitely  too  big  to  pass  lightly 
upon  persons  who  cannot  help  themselves,  and  who  if  they  were 
helped  with  clearer  revelations  would  have  avoided  them.  But  as 
in  these  things  we  must  not  pry  into  the  secrets  of  the  divine  econo- 
my, being  sure,  whether  it  be  so  or  no,  it  is  most  just  even  as  it  is ; 
so  we  may  expect  to  see  the  glories  of  the  divine  mercy  made  public 
in  unexpected  instances  at  the  great  day  of  manifestation.  And  in- 
deed our  dead  many  times  go  forth  from  our  hands  very  strangely 
and  carelessly,  without  prayers,  without  sacraments,  without  con- 
sideration, without  counsel,  and  without  comfort;  and  to  dress  the 
souls  of  our  dear  people  to  so  sad  a  parting  is  an  employment  we 
therefore  omit,  not  always  because  we  are  negligent,  but  because  the 
work  is  sad,  and  allays  the  affections  of  the  world  with  those  melan- 
choly circumstances ;  but  if  God  did  not  in  His  mercies  make  secret 
and  equivalent  provisions  for  them  and  take  care  of  His  redeemed 
ones,  we  might  unhappily  meet  them  in  a  sad  eternity,  and  without 
remedy  weep  together  and  groan  for  ever.  But  '  God  hath  provided 
better  things  for'  them,  '  that  they  without  us,'  that  is,  without  our 
assistances,  *  shall . .  be  made  perfect.' 
IV.  u  u 
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There  are  very  many  more  orders  and  conjugations  of  mercies; 
but  because  the  numbers  of  them  naturally  tend  to  their  owu  great- 
ness, that  is,  to  have  no  measure,  I  must  reckon  bat  a  few  mor^ 
and  them  also  without  order :  for  that  they  do  descend  upon  us  we 
see  and  feel,  but  by  what  order  of  things  or  causes  is  as  nudiscemed 
as  the  head  of  Nilus,  or  a  sudden  remembrance  of  a  long  neglected 
and  forgotten  proposition. 

1.  But  upon  this  account  it  is  that  good  men  have  observed  that 
the  providence  of  God  is  so  great  a  provider  for  holy  living  and  does 
so  certainly  minister  to  religion,  that  nature  and  chance,  the  order  of 
tlie  world  and  the  influences  of  heaven,  are  taught  to  serve  the  ends 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  and  the  spirit  of  a  man.     I  do  not  speak  of  the 
miracles  that  God  hath  in  the  several  periods  of  the  world  wrou^ 
for  the  establishing  His  laws  and  confirming  His  promises  and  secur- 
ing our  obedience;  though  that  was  all  the  way  the  overflowings 
and  miracles  of  mercy  as  well  as  power :  but  that  wliich  I  consider 
is  that  besides  the  extraordinary  emanations  of  the  divine  power 
upon  the  first  and  most  solemn  occasions  of  an  institution,  and  the 
first  beginnings  of  a  religion,  (such  as  were  the  wonders  Gk>d  did  in 
Egypt  and  in  the  wilderness  preparatory  to  the  sanction  of  that  law 
and  the  first  covenant,  and  the  miracles  wrought  by  Christ  and  His 
apostles  for  the  founding  and  the  building  up  the  religion  ui  the 
gospel  and  the  new  covenant,)  Gk>d  does  also  do  things  wonderful 
and  miraculous  for  the  promoting  the  ordinary  and  less  solemn  ac- 
tions of  our  piety,  and  to  assist  and  accompany  them  in  a  constant 
and  regular  succession.    It  was  a  strange  variety  of  natural  efficacies 
that  manna  ^  should  stink  in  twenty-four  hours  if  gathered  upon 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  and  that  it  should  last  till  forty-eight 
hours  if  gathered  upon  the  even  of  the  sabbath,  and  that  it  should 
last  many  hundreds  of  years  when  placed  in  the  sanctuaiy  by  the 
ministry  of  the  high  priest.     But  so  it  was  in  the  Jens'  religion : 
and  manna  pleased  every  palate,  and  it  filled  all  appetites,  and  the 
same  measure^  was  a  difierent  proportion,  it  was  much  and  it  was 
little;  as  if  nature,  that  it  might  serve  religion,  had  been  taught 
some  measures  of  infinity,  which  is  everywhere  and  nowhere,  filling 
all  things  and  circumscribed  with  nothing,  measured  by  one  omer 
and  doing  the  work  of  two;  Uke  the  crowns  of  kings,  fitting  the 
brows  of  Nimrod  and  the  most  mighty  warrior,  and  yet  not  too  lai^ 
for  the  temples  of  an  infant  prince.     And  not  only  is  it  thus  in 
nature,  but  in  contingencies  and  acts  depending  upon  the  choice  of 
men;  for  (jod  having  commanded  the  sons  of  Israel  to  go  up  to 
Jerusalem  to  worship  thrice  every  year,  and  to  leave  their  bordeis 

•  [Ezod.  xvi.  20,  4,  S3.]  «  [Ver.  IS.] 
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to  be  guarded  by  women  and  children  and  sick  persons,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  diligent  and  spiteful  enemies,  yet  God  so  disposed  of 
their  liearts^  and  opportunities  that  they  never  entered  the  land 
when  the  people  were  at  their  solenuiity,  until  Uiey  desecrated  their 
rites  by  doing  at  their  passover  the  greatest  sin  and  treason  in  the 
world :  till  at  Easter  they  crucified  the  Lord  of  life  and  gloiy,  they 
were  secure  iu  Jerusalem  and  in  their  borders ;  but  when  they  had 
destroyed  religion  by  this  act^  God  took  away  their  security,  and 
Titus  besieged  the  city  at  the  feast  of  £aster,  that  the  more  might 
perish  in  the  deluge  of  the  divine  indignation. 

To  this  observation  the  Jews  add,  that  in  Jerusalem  no  man  ever 
had  a  fall  that  came  thither  to  worship ;  tliat  at  their  solemn  festivals 
there  was  reception  in  the  town  for  all  the  hihabitants  of  the  land ; 
concerning  wliich  although  I  cannot  afium  any  thing,  yet  this  is  cer- 
tain, that  no  godly  person  among  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  was  ever  a 
beggar,  but  all  the  variety  of  human  chances  were  overruled  to  the 
purposes  of  providence,  and  providence  was  measured  by  the  ends  of 
the  religion,  and  the  religion  which  promised  them  plenty  performed 
the  promise,  till  the  nation  and  the  religion  too  began  to  decline, 
that  it  might  give  place  to  a  better  ministry  and  a  more  excdleut  dis- 
pensation of  tlie  things  of  the  world. 

But  when  christian  religion  was  planted  and  had  taken  root  and 
had  filled  all  lands,  then  ^  the  nature  of  things,  the  whole  creation, 
became  servant  to  the  kingdom  of  grace ;  and  the  head  of  the  religion 
is  also  the  head  of  the  creatures,  and  ministers  all  the  things  of  the 
world  iu  order  to  the  Spirit  of  grace :  and  now  '  angels  are  minister- 
ing spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister  for  the  good  of  them  that  fear  the 
Lord'  ;*  and  all  the  violences  of  men,  and  things  of  nature  and 
choice,  are  forced  into  subjection  and  lowest  ministries,  and  to  co- 
operate as  with  an  united  design  to  verify  all  the  promises  of  the 
gospel,  and  to  secure  and  advantage  all  the  children  of  the  kingdom : 
and  now  he  that  is  made  poor  by  chance  or  persecution  is  made  rich 
by  religion,  and  he  that  hath  nothing  yet  possesses  all  things ;  and 
sorrow  itself  is  the  greatest  coinfort,  not  only  because  it  ministers  to 
virtue,  but  because  itself  is  one,  as  in  the  cose  of  repentance ;  and 
death  ministers  to  life,  and  bondage  is  freedom,  and  loss  is  gain,  and 
our  enemies  are  our  friends,  and  every  thing  turns  into  religion,  and 
religion  turns  into  felicity  and  all  manner  of  advantages.     But  that  I 
may  not  need  to  enumerate  any  more  particulars  in  this  observation, 
certain  it  is  that  angels  of  light  and  darkness,  all  the  influences  of 
heaven,  and  the  fruits  and  productions  of  the  earth,  the  stars  and  the 
elements,  the  secret  things  that  lie  in  the  bowels  of  the  sea  and  the 
entrails  of  the  earth,  the  single  effects  of  all  efficients  and  the  con- 
junction of  all  causes,  all  events  foreseen  and  all  rare  contingencies, 
every  thing  of  chance  and  every  thing  of  choice,  is  so  much  a  servant 
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to  Him  w]i06e  greatest  desire  and  great  interest  is  by  all  means  to 
save  our  souls^  that  we  are  thereby  made  sure  that  all  the  whcJe 
creation  shall  be  made  to  bend  in  all  the  ilexures  of  its  nature  and 
accidents  that  it  piay  minister  to  reUgion,  to  the  good  of  the  catholic 
cburcli  and  every  person  within  its  bosom,  who  ape  the  body  of  Him 
that  rules  over  all  the  world  and  commands  them  as  He  chooses. 

2.  But  that  M  hich  is  next  to  this  and  not  much  unlike  the  design 
of  this  wonderful  mercy,  is  tliat  all  the  actions  of  religion^  though 
mingled  with  circumstances  of  difTering  and  sometimes  of  contradic- 
tory relations,  are  so  concentred  in  God  their  proper  centre  and  con- 
ducted in  such  certain  and  pure  channels  of  reason  and  nile^  that  no 
one  duty  does  contradict  another ;  and  it  can  never  be  necessaiy  for 
any  man  in  any  case  to  sin.    They  that  bound  themselves  by  an  oath 
to  kill  Paul  were  not  environed  with  the  sad  necessities  of  murder  on 
one  side  and  vow-breach  on  the  other,  so  that  if  they  did  murder  him 
they  were  man-slayers,  if  they  did  not  they  were  peijured  ;  for  God 
liad  made  provision  for  this  case,  tliat  no  unlawful  oath  should  pats 
an  obhgation.     He  that  hath  given  liis  faiUi  in  unlawful  coufeden- 
tion  against  his  prince  is  not  girded  with  a  fatal  necessity  of  breach 
of  trust  on  one  side  or  breach  of  allegiance  on  the  other ;  for  in  this 
also  God  hath  secured  the  case  of  conscience  by  forbidding  any  man 
to  make  an  unlawful  promise,  and,  upon  a  stronger  degree  of  tlje 
same  reason,  by  forbidaing  him  to  keep  it  in  case,  he  hath  made  it. 
He  tliat  doubts  whether  it  be  lawful  to  keep  the  Sunday  holy,  inu:«t 
not  do  it  during  that  doubt,  because  '  whatsoever  is  not  of  faith  is 
sin*/     But  yet  God's  mercy  hath  taken  care  to  break  this  snare  in 
sunder,  so  that  he  may  neither  sin  against  tiie  commandment  nor 
against  his  conscience ;  for  he  is  bound  to  lay  aside  his  error,  and  be 
better  instructed ;  till  when,  the  scene  of  his  sin  lies  in  something 
that  hath  influence  upon  his  understanding,  not  in  the  omission  of 
the  tact     "  No  man  can  serve  two  mastersV  hut  therefore  he  must 
''  hate  the  one,  and  cleave  to  the  other/'     But  then  if  we  consider 
what  infinite  contradiction  there  is  in  sin«  and  that  the  great  long- 
suffering  of  God  is  expressed  in  this,  that  God  '  suffered  the  contra- 
diction of  sinners  V  we  shall  feel  the  mercy  of  God  in  the  peace  of 
our  consciences  and  the  unity  of  religion,  so  long  as  we  do  the  work 
of  God.     It  is  a  huge  affront  to  a  covetous  man,  that  he  is  the  fur- 
ther^ off  from  fulness  by  having  great  heaps  and  vast  revenues ;  aiul 
that  his  thirst  increases  by  having  that  which  should  quench  it ;  and 
that  the  more  he  shall  need  to  be  satisfied,  the  less  he  shall  dare  to 
do  it ;  and  that  he  shall  refuse  to  drink  because  he  is  dry ;  that  he 
dies  if  he  tastes,  and  languishes  if  he  does  not ;  and  at  the  same  time 
he  is  full  and  empty,  bursting  with  a  plethory  and  consumed  with 
hunger,  drowned  with  nvers  of  oil  and  wiue,  and  yet  dry  as  tlie 
Arabian  ^auds.     But  then  the  contradiction  is  multiplied^  and  the 
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labvrinths  more  amazed,  when  prodigality  waits  upon  another  curse, 
and  covetousness  heaps  up  that  prodigality  may  scatter  abroad ;  tlien 
distractions  are  infinite,  and  a  man  hath  two  devils  to  serve  of  con- 
tradictory designs,  and  both  of  them  exacting  obedience  more  unrea- 
sonably than  the  Egyptian  taskmasters ;  then  there  is  no  rest,  no  end 
of  labours,  no  satisfaction  of  purposes,  no  method  of  things ;  but  they 
begin  where  they  should  end,  and  begin  again ;  and  never  pass  forth 
to  content,  or  reason,  or  quietness,  or  possession.  But  the  duty  of  a 
Christian  is  easy  in  a  persecution,  it  is  clear  under  a  tyranny,  it  is 
evident  in  despite  of  heresy,  it  is  one  in  the  midst  of  schism,  it  is 
determined  amongst  infinite  disputes;  being  like  a  rock  in  the  sea, 
which  is  beaten  with  the  tide,  and  washed  with  retiring  waters,  and 
encompassed  with  mists,  and  appears  in  several  figures,  out  it  always 
dips  its  foot  in  the  same  bottom,  and  remains  the  same  in  calms  and 
storms,  and  survives  the  revolution  of  ten  thousand  tides,  and  there 
shall  dwell  till  time  and  tides  shall  be  no  more.  So  is  our  duty, 
uniform  and  constant,  open  and  notorious,  variously  represented  but 
in  the  same  manner  exacted ;  and  in  the  interest  of  our  souls  Ood 
hath  not  exposed  us  to  uncertainty,  or  the  variety  of  any  thing  that 
can  change ;  and  it  is  by  the  grace  and  mercy  of  God  put  into  the 
power  of  every  Christian  to  do  that  which  God,  through  Jesus  Christ, 
will  accept  to  salvation ;  and  neither  men  nor  devils  shall  hinder  it, 
unless  we  list  ourselves. 

3.  After  all  this,  we  may  sit  down  and  reckon  by  great  sums  and 
conjugations  of  His  gracious  gifts,  and  t^  the  minutes  of  eternity  by 
the  number  of  the  divine  mercies.  Ood  hath  given  His  laws  to  rule 
us.  His  word  to  instruct  us.  His  spirit  to  guide  us,  His  angels  to 
protect  us.  His  ministers  to  exhort  us ;  He  revealed  all  our  duty, 
and  He  hath  concealed  whatsoever  can  hinder  us ;  He  hath  afi'rightcd 
our  follies  with  fear  of  death,  and  engaged  our  watchfulness  by  its 
secret  coming ;  He  hath  exercised  our  faith  by  keeping  private  the 
state  of  souls  departed,  and  yet  hath  confirmed  our  faith  by  a  promise 
of  a  resurrection,  and  entertained  our  hope  by  some  general  significa- 
tions of  the  state  of  interval.  His  mercies  make  contemptible  means 
instrumental  to  great  purposes,  and  a  small  herb  the  remedy  of  the 
greatest  diseases.  He  impedes  the  devil's  rage,  and  infatuates  bis 
counsels ;  He  diverts  his  malice,  and  defeats  his  purposes ;  He  binds 
him  in  the  chain  of  darkness,  and  gives  him  no  power  over  the 
children  of  light ;  He  suffers  him  to  walk  in  solitary  places,  and  yet 
fetters  him  that  he  cannot  disturb  the  sleep  of  a  child;  He  hath 
given  him  mighty  power,  and  yet  a  young  maiden  that  resists  him 
shall  make  him  flee  away ;  He  hath  given  him  a  vast  knowledge,  and 
yet  an  ignorant  man  can  confute  him  \iith  the  twelve  articles  of  his 
creed ;  He  gave  him  power  over  the  winds  and  made  him  prince  of 
the  air,  and  yet  the  breath  of  a  holy  prayer  can  drive  him  as  far  as 
the  utmost  sea ;  and  He  hath  so  restrained  him  that,  except  it  be.  by 
faith,  we  know  not  whether  there  be  any  devil,  yea  or  no,  for  we 
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nev^  heard  his  noises  nor  have  seen  his  affiightiiig  shapes.     This  is 
that  great  principle  of  all  the  felicity  we  hope  for,  and  of  all  the 
means  thither^  and  of  all  the  skill  am  all  the  etieiigths  we  have  to 
use  those  means.    He  hath  made  great  variety  of  conditioiia,  and  yet 
hath  made  all  necessary  and  all  mutual  helpers ;  and  by  some  instrur 
ments  and  in  some  respects  they  are  all  equal  in  ordex  to  felid^,  to 
content,  and  final  and  intermedial  satisfacticHis.     He  gave  us  part  d 
OUT  reward  in  hand  that  He  might  enable  us  to  work  for  more ;  He 
taught  the  world  arts  for  use,  arts  for  entertainment  of  all  our  facat 
ties  and  all  our  dispositions;   He  gives  eternal  gifts  for  temporsl 
services,  and  gives  us  whatsoever  we  want  for  asking,  and  commands 
us  to  ask,  and  threatens  us  if  we  will  not  aak,  and  punishee  us  for 
refusing  to  be  happy.    This  is  that  glorious  attribute  thai  hath  made 
order  and  health,  harmony  and  hope,  restitutions  and  variety,  the 
joys  of  direct  possession,  and  the  joys,  the  artificial  joya  of  contnuriefy 
and  comparison.     He  comforts  the  poor,  and  He  brings  down  the 
rich,  that  they  may  be  safe,  in  their  humiUty  and  sorrow,  from  the 
transportations  of  an  unhappy  and  uninstructed  prosperity.  He  gives 
necessaries  to  all,  and  scatters  the  extraordinary  provisions  so  that 
every  nation  may  traffic  in  charity  and  commute  for  pleasures,     fie 
was  the  '  Lord  of  hosts,'  and  He  is  still  what  He  was,  but  He  loves 
to  be  called  the  '  God  of  peace ;'  because  He  was  terrible  in  that^ 
but  He  is  delighted  in  this.     His  mercy  is  His  glory,  and  His  gloiy 
is  the  light  of  heaven.     His  mercy  is  the  life  of  the  creation,  and  it 
fills  all  the  earth ;  and  His  mercy  is  a  sea  too,  and  it  fills  all  the 
abysses  of  the  deep :  it  hath  given  us  promises  for  supply  of  whatso- 
ever we  need,  and  relieves  us  in  all  our  fears  and  in  all  the  evils  that 
we  suffer.     His  mercies  are  more  than  we  can  tell,  and  they  are 
more  than  we  can  feel ;  for  all  the  world  in  the  abyss  of  the  divine 
mercies  is  Uke  a  man  diving  into  the  bottom  of  the  sea>  over  whose 
head  the  waters  run  insensibly  and  unperoeived,  and  yet  the  weight 
is  vast,  and  the  sum  of  them  is  unmeasurable ;  and  the  man  is  not 
pressed  with  the  burden,  nor  confounded  with  numbers :  and  no  ob> 
servation  is  able  to  recount,  no  sense  sufficient  to  perceive,  no  memoir 
large  enough  to  retain,  no  understanding  great  enough  to  apprehend 
this  infinity ;  but  we  must  admire,  and  love,  and  worship,  and  mag- 
nify  this  mercy  for  ever  and  ever;  that  we  may  dwell  in  what  we 
feel,  and  be  comprehended  by  that  which  is  equal  to  God,  and  the 
parent  of  all  felicity. 

And  yet  this  is  but  the  one  half.  The  mercies  of  giving  I  have 
now  told  of,  but  those  of  forgiving  are  greater,  though  not  mcMe; 
He  is  '  ready  to  forgive.' — And  upon  this  stock  thrives  the  int^est 
of  our  great  hope,  Uie  hopes  of  a  blessed  immortality.  For  if  the 
mercies  of  giving  have  not  made  our  expectations  big  enough  to  ear 
tertain  the  confidences  of  heaven ;  yet  when  we  thimc  of  the  gracir 
ousness  and  readiness  of  forgiving,  we  may  with  more  readiness  hope 
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to  esoape  hell^  and  then  we  cannot  bat  be  blessed  by  an  eternal  con- 
sequence. 

1.  We  have  bat  small  opinion  of  the  divine  inercy  if  we  dare  not 
believe  concerning  it  that  it  is  desirous^  and  able,  and  watchful,  and 
passionate,  to  keep  us  or  rescue  us  respectively,  from  such  a  con- 
demnation, the  pain  of  which  is  insupportable,  and  the  duration  is 
eternal,  and  the  extension  is  misery  upon  all  our  faculties,  and  the 
intension  is  great  beyond  patience,  or  natural  or  supernatural  abilities, 
and  the  state  is  a  state  of  darkness  and  despair,  of  confusion  and 
amazement,  of  cursing  and  roaring,  anguish  of  spirit  and  gnashing 
of  teeth,  misery  universal,  perfect,  and  irremediable.  From  this  it  is 
which  God's  mercies  would  so  fain  preserve  us.  This  is  a  state  that 
God  provides  for  His  enemies ;  not  for  them  that  love  Him ;  that 
endeavour  to  obey,  though  they  do  it  but  in  weakness;  that  weep 
truly  for  their  sins,  though  but  with  a  shower  no  bigger  than  the 
drops  of  pity ;  that  wait  for  his  coming  with  a  holy  and  pure  flame, 
though  their  lamps  are  no  brighter  than  a  poor  man's  candle,  though 
their  strengths  are  no  greater  than  a  contrite  reed  or  a  strained  arm, 
and  their  fires  have  no  more  warmth  than  the  smoke  of  kindling  flax. 
If  our  faith  be  pure,  and  our  love  unfeigned;  if  the  degree  of  it  be 
great,  God  will  accept  it  into  glory ;  if  it  be  little,  He  will  accept  it 
into  grace  and  make  it  bigger.  For  that  is  the  first  instance  of  God's 
readiness  to  forgive ;  He  will,  upon  any  terms  that  are  not  unreason- 
able and  that  do  not  suppose  a  remanent  afi'cction  to  sin,  keep  us 
from  the  intolerable  pains  of  hell.  And  indeed  if  we  consider  the 
constitution  of  the  conditions  which  God  requires,  we  shall  soon 
perceive  God  intends  heaven  to  us  as  a  mere  gift,  and  that  the  duties 
on  our  part  are  but  little  entertainments  and  exercises  of  our  aftec- 
tions  and  our  love,  that  the  devil  might  not  seize  upon  that  portion 
which  to  eternal  ages  shall  be  the  instrument  of  our  happiness.  For 
in  all  the  parts  of  our  duty,  it  may  be  there  is  but  one  instance  in 
which  we  are  to  do  violence  to  our  natural  and  first  desires.  For 
those  men  have  very  ill  natures  to  whom  virtue  is  so  contrary  that 
they  are  inclined  naturally  to  lust,  to  drunkenness  and  anger,  to  pride 
and  covetousness,  to  unthankfulness  and  disobedience.  Most  men 
that  are  tempted  with  lust  could  easily  enough  entertain  the  sobrieties 
ot  other  counsels,  as  of  temjierance,  and  justice,  or  rehgion,  if  it 
would  indulge  to  them  but  that  one  passion  of  lust;  and  persons 
that  are  greedy  of  money  are  not  fond  of  amorous  vanities,  nor  care 
they  to  sit  long  at  the  wine:  and  one  vice  destroys  another:  and 
when  one  vice  is  consequent  to  another,  it  is  by  way  of  punishment  * 
and  dereHction  of  the  man,  unless  where  vices  have  cognation,  and 
seem  but  like  several  degrees  of  one  another.  And  it  is  evil  custom 
and  superinduced  habits  that  make  artificial  appetites  in  most  men  to 
most  sins ;  but  many  times  their  natural  temper  vexes  them  into  un- 
ea^jf  dispositioua,  and  aptnesses  only  to  some  one  unhandsome  sort 

•»  [Cf.  p.  296  supr.l 
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of  action.    That  one  thing  therefore  is  it  in  which  God  desmnda  of 
thee  mortification  and  eelf-denial* 

Certain  it  is  there  are  very  many  men  in  the  world  that  wonld  fiua 
commute  their  severity  in  all  other  instances  for  a  lioenoe  in  their  oae 
appetite ;  they  would  not  refuse  long  pnqrers  after  a  drunken  meet- 
ings or  great  alms  together  with  one  g^reat  lust.  •  But  then  coosidef 
how  easy  it  is  for  them  to  go  to  heaven.  God  demands  of  them.  Cor 
Ilis  sake  and  their  own,  to  crucify  but  one  natund  lust  oir  one  evil 
habit  (for  all  the  rest  they  are  easy  enough  to  do  themaelves)  aad 
God  will  give  them  heaven,  where  the  joy  is  more  than  one.  And  1 
said  it  is  but  oue  mortification  God  requires  ct  moet  men;  for  H 
those  persons  would  extirp  but  that  one  thing  in  which  thev  are  piin- 
cipolly  tempted,  it  is  not  easily  imaginable  that  any  less  evil  to  vbicli 
the  temptation  is  trifliug  should  interpose  between  them  and  their 
great  interest.  If  Saul  had  not  spared  Agag,  the  people  could  not 
have  expected  mercy ;  and  our  httle  and  inferior  appetites  that  lather 
come  to  us  by  intimation  and  consequent  adherenoes  than  by  direct 
violence,  must  not  dwell  with  him  who  hath  crossed  the  violence  of 
his  distempered  nature  in  a  beloved  instance.  Since  therefore  this  is 
the  state  of  most  men,  and  God  in  effect  demands  of  them  but  one 
tiling,  and  in  exchange  for  that  will  give  them  all  good  things;  it 
gives  demonstration  of  His  huge  easiness  to  redeem  us  from  that  in- 
tolerable evil,  that  is  equally  consequent  to  the  indulging  to  oue  or 
to  twenty  sinful  liabits. 

2.  God's  readiness  to  pardon  appears  in  this,  that  He  pardons 
before  wo  ask ;  for  lie  that  bids  us  ask  for  pardon  hath  in  design  and 
purpose  done  the  thing  already ;  for  what  is  wanting  on  His  part,  ia 
whose  only  power  it  is  to  give  pardon,  and  in  whose  desire  it  is  that 
we  should  be  pardoned,  and  who  commands  us  to  lay  hold  upon  the 
offer  ?  He  hath  done  all  that  belongs  to  God,  that  is,  all  that  oon- 
cerns  the  pardon ;  there  it  lies  ready,  it  is  recorded  in  the  book  of 
hfe,  it  wants  nothing  but  being  exempUfied  and  taken  forth,  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  stands  ready  to  consign  and  pass  the  privy  signed 
that  we  may  cxliibit  it  to  devils  and  evil  men  when  they  tempt  us  to 
despair  or  sin. 

3.  Nay,  God  is  so  ready  in  His  mercy  that  He  did  pardon  as  even 
before  He  redeemed  us.  For  what  is  the  secret  of  the  mystery,  that 
the  eternal  Son  of  God  should  take  upon  Him  our  nature,  and  die 
our  death,  and  suffer  for  our  sins,  and  do  our  work,  and  enable  us  to 
do  our  own  ?  He  that  did  this,  is  God ;  He  who  "  thought  it  no 
robbery  to  be  equal  with  God%'^  He  came  to  satisfy  Himself,  to  pay 
to  Himself  the  price  of  His  own  creaiure.  And  when  He  did  this 
for  us  that  He  might  pardon  us,  was  He  at  that  instant  angry  with 
us  ?  Was  this  an  effect  of  His  anger  or  of  His  love,  that  God  sent 
His  Son  to  work  our  pardon  and  salvation  ?  Indeed  we  were  angiy 
with  God,  at  eiunity  with  the  Prince  of  life ;  but  He  was  reconcUed 

•  [Phil.  ii.  6.] 
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to  US  SO  far  as  that  He  then  did  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world  for 
us ;  for  nothing  could  be  greater  than  that  God^  the  Son  of  God, 
should  die  for  us.  Here  was  reconciliation  before  pardon ;  and  Ckxl, 
that  came  to  die  for  us,  did  love  us  first  before  He  came.  This  was 
hasty  love.     But  it  went  further  yet. 

4.  God  pardoned  us  before  we  sinned ;  and  when  He  foresaw  our 
sin,  even  mine  and  yours,  He  sent  His  Son  to  die  for  us ;  our  pardon 
was  wrought  and  eibcted  by  Christ's  death  above  sixteen  hundred  years 
ago;  and  for  the  sins  of  to-morrow,  and  the  infirmities  of  the  next 
diay,  Christ  is  already  dead,  already  risen  from  the  dead,  and  does 
now  make  intercession  and  atonement.  And  this  is  not  only  a 
favour  to  us  who  were  bom  in  the  due  time  of  the  gospel,  but  to  all 
mankind  since  Adam;  for  God,  who  is  infinitely  patient  in  His 
justice,  was  not  at  all  patient  in  His  mercy;  He  forbears  to  strike 
and  punish  us,  but  He  would  not  forbear  to  provide  cure  for  us  and 
remedy.  For,  as  if  God  could  not  stay  from  redeeming  us.  He  pro- 
mised the  Redeemer  to  Adam  in  the  beginning  of  the  world's  sin ; 
and  Christ  was  '  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  beginning  of  the  world'  f 
and  the  covenant  of  the  gospel,  though  it  was  not  made  with  man, 
yet  it  was  from  the  beginning  performed  by  God  as  to  His  part, 
as  to  the  ministration  of  pardon;  the  seed  of  the  woman  was  set 
up  against  the  dragon  as  soon  as  ever  the  tempter  had  won  his  first 
battle :  and  though  God  laid  His  hand,  and  drew  a  veil  of  types 
and  secrecy  before  the  manifestation  of  His  mercies,  yet  He  did  the 
work  of  redemption,  and  saved  us  by  the  covenant  of  faith,  and 
the  righteousness  of  believing,  and  the  mercies  of  repentance,  the 
graces  of  pardon,  and  the  blood  of  the  slain  Lamb,  even  from 
the  fall  of  Adam  to  this  very  day,  and  will  do  till  Chiisf  s  second 
coming. 

Adam  fell  by  his  folly,  and  did  not  perform  the  covenant  of  one 
little  work,  a  work  of  a  single  abstinence;  but  he  was  restored  by 
feith  in  the  seed  of  the  woman.  And  of  this  righteousness  Noan 
was  a  preacher :  and  "  by  faith  Enoch  was  translated  V'  and  by  faith 
a  remnant  was  saved  at  the  flood :  and  to  Abraham  this  was  '  im- 
puted for  righteousness**,'  and  to  all  the  patriarchs,  and  to  all  the 
righteous  judges,  and  holy  prophets,  and  samts  of  the  Old  testament, 
even  while  they  were,  obliged  (so  far  as  the  words  of  their  covenant 
were  expressed)  to  the  law  of  works ;  Uieir  pardon  was  sealed  and 
kept  within  the  veil,  within  the  curtains  of  the  sanctuary ;  and  they 
saw  it  not  then,  but  they  feel  it  ever  since.  And  this  was  a  great  ex- 
cellency of  the  divine  mercy  unto  them.  God  had  mercy  on  all  man- 
kind before  Christ's  manifestation,  even  beyond  the  mercies  of  their 
covenant ;  and  they  were  saved  as  we  are,  by  'the  seed  of  the  woman,' 
by  '  God  incarnate,'  by  '  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  beginning  of  the 

«  [Rev.  xSi.  8.]  g  [Heb.  xi.  5.] 

^  [Gen.  XT.  6;  Rom.  W.  3,  9,  22;  Gal.  iii.  6.] 
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world  :*  not  by  works,  for  we  all  Med  of  them ;  that  is,  not  iy 
an  exact  obedience,  but  by  faith  working  by  love ;  by  sincere,  hearty 
endeavours,  and  believing  God,  md  relying  upon  His  infinite  motr, 
revealed  in  part.,  and  now  fully  manifest  by  the  great  instrument  ai^ 
means  of  that  mercy,  Jesus  Christ.  So  that  here  is  pardon  beibn 
we  asked  it,  pardon  before  Christ's  coming,  pardon  before  redemption, 
and  pardon  oefore  we  sinned.  What  greater  readiness  to  forgiw 
us  can  be  imagined  ?  Yes,  there  is  one  degree  more  yet,  and  that 
will  prevent  a  mistake  in  this. 

5.  For  God  so  pardoned  us  once,  that  we  should  need  no  mm 
pardon :  He  pardons  us  "  by  turning  eveiy  one  of  us  away  from  ocr 
iniquities*."  Thafs  the  purpose  ot  Christ;  that  He  might  safeh 
pardon  us  before  we  sinned,  and  we  might  not  sin  npon  the  cod^ 
fidence  of  pardon.  He  paidoned  us  not  only  npon  condition  it 
would  sin  no  more,  but  He  took  away  our  sin,  cured  our  cnrs«di 
incUnations,  instructed  our  understanding,  rectified  onr  will,  fortified 
us  against  temptation ;  and  now  every  man  whom  He  pardons  Ef 
also  sanctifies ;  and  he  is  born  of  God ;  and  he  must  not,  will  not, 
cannot  sin,  so  long  as  the  seed  of  God  remains  within  him,  so  long 
as  his  pardon  continues.  Tliis  is  the  consummation  of  pardon.  For 
if  God  had  so  pardoned  us  as  only  to  take  away  onr  evils  which  an 
past,  we  should  have  needed  a  second  Saviour,  and  a  Bedeenwr 
lor  every  month,  and  new  pardons  perpetually.  But  our  blessrd 
Redeemer  hath  taken  away  our  sin,  not  only  the  guilt  of  our  oM 
but  our  inclinations  to  new  sins;  He  makes  us  like  Himself,  and 
commands  us  to  live  so  that  we  shall  not  need  a  second  pardon, 
that  is,  a  second  state  of  pardon;  for  we  are  but  once  biiptized 
into  Christ's  death,  and  that  death  was  but  one,  and  our  redemption 
but  one,  and  our  covenant  the  same;  and  as  long  as  we  continue 
witliin  the  covenant,  we  are  still  within  the  power  and  comprehoi- 
sions  of  the  first  pardon. 

6.  And  yet  there  is  a  necessity  of  having  one  d^ree  of  pardon 
more  beyond  all  this.  For  although  we  do  not  abjure  our  covenant, 
and  renounce  Christ,  and  extinguish  the  Spirit ;  yet  we  resist  Him, 
and  we  grieve  Him,  and  we  go  off  from  the  hohness  of  the  covenant^ 
and  return  again,  and  very  often  step  aside,  and  need  this  great 
pardon  to  be  perpetually  applied  and  renewed ;  and  to  tiiis  purpose, 
that  we  may  not  have  a  possible  need  without  a  certain  remedy, 
the  holy  ''Jesus,  the  Author  and  Finisher  of  our  faith"  and  2)ardoni 
sits  in  heaven  in  a  perpetual  advocation  for  us,  that  this  pardon  once 
wrought  may  be  for  ever  applied  to  every  emergent  need,  and  every 
tumour  of  pride,  and  every  broken  heart,  and  every  disturbed  con- 
science, and  upon  every  true  and  sincere  return  of  a  hearty  repent- 
ance.    And  now  upon  this  title  no  more  degrees  can  be  added ;  it  is 

*  [Acts  iii.  26.1  same  word  with  *  cursed'  according  to 

^  [Johnson  explains 'cursed*  by 'vex-      Richardson)  by  'froward,  peeTuh,  txmr 
atious,   troublcbome/  and   '  curst  *  (the      lignaut,*  &c.— But  st-e  vol.  vii.  p.  383.] 
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already  greater,  and  was  before  all  our  needs,  tlian^  the  old  covenant, 
and  beyond  the  revelations,  and  did  in  Adam^s  youth  antedate  the 

g)spel,  turning  the  public  miseries  by  secret  grace  into  eternal  glories, 
ut  now  upon  other  circumstances  it  is  remarkable  and  excellent, 
and  swells  like  an  hydropic  cloud  when  it  is  fed  with  the  breath 
of  the  morning  tide,  till  it  fills  the  bosom  of  heaven,  and  descends  in 
dews  and  gentle  sliowers  to  water  and  refresh  the  earth. 

7.  God  is  so  ready  to  forgive  that  Himself  works  our  dispositions 
towards  it,  and  either  must  in  some  degree  pardon  us  before  we 
are  capable  of  pardon,  by  His  grace  making  way  for  His  mercy, 
or  else  we  can  never  hope  for  pardon.  For  unless  Gtod  by  His 
preventing  grace  should  first  work  the  first  part  of  our  pardon,  even 
without  any  dispositions  of  our  own  to  receive  it,  we  could  not  desire 
a  pardon,  nor  hope  for  it,  nor  work  towards  it,  nor  ask  it,  nor  receive 
it.  This  giving  of  preventing  grace  is  a  mercy  of  forgiveness  con- 
trary to  that  severity  by  which  some  desperate  persons  are  given  over 
to  a  reprobate  sense ;  that  is,  a  leaving  of  men  to  themselves  so  that 
they  cannot  pray  effectually,  nor  desire  hoUly,  nor  repent  truly,  nor 
receive  any  of  those  mercies  which  God  designed  so  plenteously, 
and  the  Son  of  God  purchased  so  dearly  for  us.  When  God  sends  a 
plague  of  war  upon  a  land,  in  all  the  accounts  of  religion  and  expec- 
tations of  reason  the  way  to  obtain  our  peace  is  to  leave  our  sins  for 
which  the  war  was  sent  upon  us  as  the  messenger  of  wrath ;  and 
without  this  we  are  like  to  perish  in  the  judgment.  But  then  con* 
sider  what  a  sad  condition  we  are  in ;  war  mends  but  few  but  spoils 
multitudes ;  it  legitimates  rapine  and  authorizes  murder ;  and  these 
crimes  must  be  ministered  to  by  their  lesser  relatives,  by  covetousness, 
and  anger,  and  pride,  and  revenge,  and  heats  of  blood,  and  wilder 
iberty,  and  all  the  evil  that  can  be  supposed  to  come  from,  or  run  to, 
such  cursed  causes  of  mischief.  But  then  if  the  punishment  in- 
creases the  sin,  by  what  instrument  can  the  punishment  be  removed  ? 
How  shall  we  be  pardoned  and  eased,  when  our  remedies  are  con- 
verted into  causes  of  the  sickness,  and  our  antidotes  are  poison  ? 
Here  there  is  a  plain  necessity  of  God's  preventing  grace;  and  if 
there  l>e  but  a  necessity  of  it,  tliat  is  enough  to  ascertain  us  we  shall 
have  it :  but  unless  God  should  begin  to  pardon  us  first,  for  nothing, 
and  against  our  own  dispositions,  we  see  there  is  no  help  in  us,  nor 
for  us.  If  we  be  not  smitten,  we  are  undone ;  if  we  are  smitten,  we 
perish:  and  as  young  Demarchus^  said  of  his  love  when  he  was 
made  master  of  his  wish, 

Salvus  8am  quia  pereo,  st  non  peream  plane  inteream  : 

we  may  say  of  some  of  God's  judgments,  '  we  perish  when  we  are 
safe,  because  our  sins  are  not  smitten  j  and  if  they  be,  then  we  are 
worse  undone :'  because  we  grow  worse  for  being  miserable;  but  we 

*■  ['  and  was  greater  than/  in  first  two  '  [Leg* '  Dinarchus. *  Plant  Tmcul., 

edd.j  act  iv.  bc.  1.  liii.  9.] 
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can  be  relieved  oiily  by  a  free  mercy.  For  pardon  is  the  war  to 
pardon ;  and  when  God  gives  us  our  penny,  then  we  c^an  woric  bx 
another ;  and  a  gift  is  the  way  to  a  grace^  and  all  that  wb  can  do 
towards  it^  is  but  to  take  it  in  God's  method.  And  this  must  needi 
be  a  great  forwardness  of  forgiveness^  when  God's  mercy  gives  the 
pardon^  and  tlie  way  to  find  it,  and  the  hand  to  receiye'it,  and  the 
eye  to  search  it,  and  the  heart  to  desire  it ;  being  busy  and  effectife 
as  Elijah's  fire,  which  intending  to  convert  the  sacrifice  into  its  on 
more  spiritual  nature  of  liames  and  purified  substances,  stood  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  fuel,  and  called  forth  its  enemies,  and  hckcd 
up  the  liindcring  moisture  and  the  water  of  the  trendies,  and  made 
the  altar  send  forth  a  fantastic  smoke  before  the  sacrifice  was  en- 
kindled. So  is  the  preventing  grace  of  God :  it  does  all  the  work 
of  our  souls^  and  makes  its  own  way,  and  invites  itself,  and  prqiara 
its  own  lodging,  and  makes  its  own  entertainment;  it  gives  us  pre- 
cepts, and  makes  us  able  to  keep  them ;  it  enables  our  faculties,  aud 
excites  our  desires ;  it  pro\'okes  us  to  pray,  and  sanctifies  our  heart 
in  prayer^  and  makes  our  prayer  go  forth  to  act^  and  the  act  does 
make  the  desire  vahd^  and  the  desire  does  make  the  act  certain  and 
persevering ;  and  both  of  them  are  the  works  of  God.  For  more  is 
received  into  the  soul  from  without  the  soul  than  does  proceed  from 
within  the  soul :  it  is  more  for  the  soul  to  be  moved  and  disposed, 
than  to  work  when  that  is  done;  as  the  passage  from  death  to  life  i» 
greater  tlian  from  life  to  action,  especially  since  the  action  is  owiug 
to  that  cause  that  put  in  the  first  principle  of  life. 

These  are  the  great  degrees  of  God's  forwardness  and  readiness  to 
forgive,  for  the  eicpression  of  which  no  language  is  sufficient  but  God's 
own  words  describing  mercy  in  all  those  dimensions  which  can  signifr 
to  us  its  greatness  and  hifinity.  His  mercy  'is  great/  His  mercio 
'are  many/  His  mercy  'reacheth  unto  the  heavens/  it  'fills  heavrn 
and  earth/  it  is  '  above  all  His  works V  it '  endureth  for  ever/  '  God 
pitieth  us  as  a  father  doth  his  children  /  nay.  He  is  '  our  Father/ 
and  the  same  also  is  '  the  Father  of  mercies,  and  the  God  of  all  com- 
fort/ so  that  mercy  and  we  have  the  same  relation ;  and  well  it  mar 
be  so,  for  we  live  and  die  together ;  for  as  to  man  only  Grod  sheire 
the  mercy  of  forgiveness,  so  if  God  takes  away  His  mercy,  man  shall 
be  no  more ;  no  more  capable  of  felicity,  or  of  any  tiling  that  is  per- 
fective of  his  condition  or  his  person.  But  as  God  preserves  man  br 
His  mercy,  so  His  mercy  hath  all  its  operations  upon  man,  auS 
returns  to  it«  own  centre  and  incircumscription  and  infinity,  unless  ii 
issues  forth  upon  us.  And  therefore  besides  the  former  great  lines  of 
the  mercy  of  forgiveness,  there  is  another  chain,  which  but  to  produce 
and  tell  its  links  is  to  open  a  cabinet  of  jewels  where  every  stone  is  as 
bright  as  a  star,  and  every  star  is  great  as  the  sun,  and  shines  forever, 
mdess  we  shut  our  eyes,  or  draw  tlie  veil  of  obstinate  aud  final  sins. 

I  [Vid.  p.  I83»  not  s,  p.  488,  not  o,  and  p.  633,  iioU  d,  supr.] 
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1.  God  18  long-suffering,  that  is,  long  before  He  be  angry;  and 
yet  God  is  provoked  every  day,  by  the  ol^inacy  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
fijly  of  the  heathens,  and  the  rudeness  and  infidelity  of  the  Mahume- 
tans,  and  the  negligence  and  vices  of  Christians :  and  He  that  can 
behold  no  impurity  is  received  in  all  places  with  perfumes  of  mush- 
rooms, and  gannents  spotted  with  the  flesh,  and  stained  souls,  and 
the  actions  and  issues  of  misbelief,  and  an  evil  conscience,  and  with 
accursed  sins  that  He  hates  upon  pretence  of  religion  which  He 
loves;  and  He  is  made  a  party  against  Himself  by  our  voluntary 
mistakes ;  and  men  continue  ten  years,  and  twenty,  and  thirty,  and 
fifty,  in  a  course  of  sinning,  and  they  grow  old  with  the  vices  of  their 
youth ;  and  yet  God  forbears  to  kill  them,  and  to  consign  them  over 
to  an  eternity  of  horrid  pains,  still  expecting  that  they  snould  repent 
and  be  saved. 

8.  Besides  this  long-sufferance  and  forbearing  with  an  unwearied 
patience,  God  also  excuses  a  sinner  oftentimes,  and  takes  a  little 
thing  for  an  excuse,  so  far  as  to  move  Him  to  intermedial  favours 
first,  and  from  thence  to  a  final  pardon.  He  passes  by  the  sins  of 
our  youth  with  a  huge  easiness  to  i)ardon,  if  He  be  entreated  and 
reconciled  by  the  effective  repentance  of  a  vigorous  manhood.  He 
takes  ignorance  for  an  excuse;  and  in  eveir  degree  of  its  being 
inevitable  or  innocent  in  its  proper  cause,  it  is  also  inculpable  and 
innocent  in  its  proper  effects,  though  in  their  own  natures  criminal. 
*^  But  I  found  mercy  of  the  Lord,  because  I  did  it  in  ignorance," 
saith  St.  Paul".  He  jrities  our  infirmities,  and  strikes  off  much  of 
the  account  upon  that  stock :  the  violence  of  a  temptation  and  rest- 
lessness of  its  motion,  the  perpetuity  of  its  solicitation,  the  weariness 
of  a  man's  spirit,  the  state  of  sickness,  the  necessity  of  secular  afijairs, 
the  public  customs  of  a  people,  have  all  of  them  a  power  of  pleading 
and  prevailing  towards  some  degrees  of  pardon  and  diminution  be- 
fore the  throne  of  God. 

8.  When  God  perceives  Himself  forced  to  strike,  yet  then  He 
takes  off  His  hand,  and  repents  Him  of  the  evil ;  it  is  as  if  it  were 
against  Him  that  any  of  Uis  creatures  should  fall  under  the  strokes 
01  an  exterminating  fury. 

4.  When  He  is  forced  to  proceed.  He  yet  makes  an  end  before  He 
hath  half  done :  and  is  as  glad  of  a  pretence  to  pardon  us,  or  to 
strike  less,  as  if  He  himself  had  the  deUverance  and  not  we.  When 
Ahab®  had  but  humbled  himself  at  the  word  of  the  Lord,  God  was 
glad  of  it,  and  went  with  the  message  to  the  prophet  himself,  saying, 
''  Seest  thou  not  how  Ahab  humbles  himself  ?"  What  was  the  event 
of  it ?  "I  will  not  bring  the  evil  in  his  days,  but  in  his  son's  days 
the  evil  shall  come  upon  his  house." 

5.  God  forgets  our  sin  and  puts  it  out  of  His  remembrance ;  that 
is.  He  makes  it  as  though  it  had  never  been.  He  makes  penitence  to 
be  as  pure  as  innocence  to  all  the  effects  of  pardon  and  glory ;  the 
memory  of  the  sins  shall  not  be  upon  record  to  be  used  to  any  after- 

■  [1  Tim.  i.  13.]  "  [1  Kings  xxi.  29.] 
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act  of  disadvantage,  and  never  shall  return  unless  we  force  them  oik 
of  their  secret  places  by  ingratitude  and  a  new  state  of  sinning. 

6.  God  sometimes  gives  pardon  beyond  all  His  revelations  and 
declared  vill,  and  provides  suppletories  of  repentance  even  then 
when  He  cuts  a  man  off  from  the  time  of  repentance^  accepting  i 
temporal  death  instead  of  an  eternal  p;  that  although  the  divine  anger 
might  uiterrupt  the  growing  of  the  fruits,  yet  in  some  cases  and  to 
some  persons  the  death  and  the  very  cutting  off  shall  go  no  foither, 
but  be  instead  of  explicit  and  long  repentances.  Thus  it  happened 
to  Uzzah,  who  was  smitten  for  his  zeiu^  and  died  in  severity  for  prs 

manifeite  Yidcmus  impletum,  qui  pro 
culpa  1111108  inobedientup,  quam  ttncB 
Don  de  indostria,  neo  ritio  propris  foIiid- 
tatii,  led  alteriua  circumrentioDe  coA" 
traxit,  confcstim  a  leone  contcritur,  in 
de  eo  ■criptura  nanrante:  Vir  Dei  at, 
qui  inobedicDt  fuit  ori  Domini,  eC  trUi- 
dit  eum  Doxninua  leoni,  et  confregit  earn 
juxta  verbnm  Doxninj,  quod  locutus  est 
In  quo  facto,  et  aolationem  delicti  prs- 
■entis  atque  erroiis  incauti,  et  jusdtia 
merita,  pro  quibui  prophctam  suum  Do- 
minus  temporaliter  tradidit  rexatori,  par- 
dtas  ipsa  et  continentia  pnedatorii  ostea- 
dit,  quia  nihil  penitua  audet  voraciauBA 
beitia  de  tradito  aibi  cadavere  deguttare. 

The  caae  of  Ananiaa  and  Sapphiia  is 
noticed  by  Origen,  In  Matt.,  torn.  xv. 
§  15.  torn.  iiL  p.  673.  ^i^  tovto  ^rl  h/uf- 
rff  rralMwrmv  rk  kiwyrypqififiira'  ^«m  7^ 
4rair  ToS  4k  Iciot  ^iawMri|f  krixmikm 
brrw6m  r^  ^/topnyi^r  S«^  roa^/^ 
tva  KttBap^tpoi  iaraWaywriw  iarh  ni 
fiioVf  TifitfpiiWrrf  J  t^  inrarrriirdirp  avna 

TtTUTTtvieipai,  jcal  ii4pot  ri    va^  rm 
w69as  Twv  diroirr6ktt¥  Tt&tiic4»mu 

St  Augustine  also  (Contr.  epist  Pir- 
men.,  lib.  iii.  eap.  U  torn.  ix.  coL  St) 
commenting  on  St  Paura  '  deliveiing'  a 
p<>r8on  'unto  Satan  for  the  destructioa 
of  the  flesh,  that  the  apiiit  may  be  sared 
in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jeana/  aska, '  Qwd 
ergo  agebat  aoostolus,  niid  ut  per  interi- 
tum  camis  saluti  spiritali  consuleret,  at 
aive  aliqua  poena  tcI  raorte  corporaH, 
sicui  Ananias  et  uzxtr  ejua  ante  pedct 
apostoli  Petri  ceciderunt,  sive  per  p«ni* 
teiitiam,  quoniam  Satanie  traoitus  ent| 
interimeret  in  se  sceleratam  eamia  coft- 
onpisoentiam.' 

By  Cassian  also  (coU.  tL  capu  IL 
p.  424.)  Ananias  and  Sapphira  are  said, 
like  the  gatherer  of  sdeu  upon  the  aib- 
bath-day,  *mortii  ad  prsaens  excepiat 
sententiam,'  to  have  been  aentenced  to 
temporal  death,  as  disthiguished  from 
etemaL^Compare  toL  iL  p.  5S5.] 


p  [The  reader  may  not  be  displeased 
with  seeing  some  sentences  from  the 
fathers  upon  this  interesting  question. 

The  case  e.  g.  of  the  disobedient 
prophet  is  noticed  by  St.  Gregory,  dial, 
lib.  ir.  cap.  24.  torn.  ii.  coL  405.  Cum 
scriptuin  sit,  Justus  quacumque  morte 
])raevt'ntU8  fucrit,  justitia  ejus  non  au- 
fcrctur  ab  co ;  electi,  qui  proculdubio 
ad  perpetnam  vitam  tendunt,  quid  eis 
ooest  si  ad  modicum  dure  moriuntur? 
Kt  est  fortasse  nonnunquam  eorum  cul- 
pi,  licet  minima,  quse  in  eadem  debeat 
morte  resecari.  Unde  fit,  ut  reprobi 
pi)tc8tatem  quidem  coutra  tiventes  acci- 
piant,  ficd  illis  morienlibus  hoc  in  eis 
grariuB  viudicetur,  quod  contra  bonos 
pcitcstatem  sues  crudelitatia  aceeperunt, 
Ricut  idem  carnifex  qui  eumdem  vene- 
rahilem  diaconum  viventeni  fcrire  per- 
tiii!tsuB  est,  g^ndere  super  mortuum  per- 
misBUS  non  est  Quod  sacra  quoque 
testantur  eloquia.  Nam  vir  Dei  contra 
Saiuariam  missus,  quia  per  inobcdien- 
tiam  in  itinere  comcdit,  hunc  leo  in  eo- 
dem  itinere  occidit  Sed  statim  illic 
scriptum  est,  *  Quia  stetit  Ico  juxta  asi« 
num,  et  non  comedit  de  cadavere.*  Ex 
qua  re  ostenditur,  quod  peccatum  inobe- 
dientise  in  ipsa  fuerit  niorto  laxatum: 
quia  idem  Ico,  qucm  viventcm  pricsum- 
sit  occidere,  contingere  non  prssumslt 
oecisum.  Qui  eniin  occidcndi  ausum 
habuit,  de  occiai  cadavere  comedendi 
iicentiam  uon  accepit :  quia  is  qui  cul- 
pabilis  in  vita  fuerat,  puiiiU  inobedicn- 
tia  erat  jam  justua  ex  morte.  Leo  ergo 
qui  prius  peccatoris  vitam  necaverat, 
cuatodivit  postinodum  cadaver  justi. 

Theodoret  also  (In  iii.  Reg.  qusst 
xlilL  torn.  i.  p.  489  sq.)  entirely  assumes 
that  the  prophet's  punishment  was  only 
temporal. 

Cassian  says  (coll.  \'ii.  cap.  25  sq. 
p.  452  sq.)  that  Qod  aends  heavy  tem- 
poral chastisements  upon  His  saints,  '  ut 
eos  tamquam  aurum  vel  argentum  igni- 
tum  ad  illam  perpetuitatem  nulla  indi- 
gentca  pocnali  purgatione  transmittal 
Quod  in  illo  propneta  atque  hominc  Dei . . 
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varicating  the  letter  by  earnestness  of  spirit  to  serve  the  whole  reli^ 
gion.  Thus  it  was  also  in  the  case  of  the  Corinthians  that  died  a 
temporal  death  for  their  undecent  circumstances  in  receiving  the  holy 
sacrament ;  St.  Paul  who  used  it  for  an  argument  to  threaten  them 
into  reverence,  went  no  further,  nor  pressed  the  argument  to  a  sadder 
issue  than  to  die  temporally. 

But  these  supplctories  are  but  seldom,  and  they  are  also  great 
troubles,  and  ever  without  comfort,  and  dispensed  irregularly,  and 
that  not  in  the  case  of  habitual  sins,  that  we  know  of,  or  very  great 
sins,  but  in  single  actions,  or  instances  of  a  less  malignity ;  and  they 
are  not  to  be  relied  upon,  because  there  is  no  rule  concerning  them ; 
but  when  they  do  happen  they  magnify  the  infiniteness  of  God's 
mercy,  which  is  commensurate  to  all  our  needs,  and  is  not  to  be  cir- 
cumscribed by  the  limits  of  His  o\m  revelations. 

7.  God  pardons  the  greatest  sinners,  and  hath  left  them  upon 
record ;  and  there  is  no  instance  in  the  scripture  of  the  divine  for- 
giveness but  in  such  instances  the  misery  of  which  was  a  fit  instru- 
ment to  speak  aloud  the  glories  of  God's  mercies,  and  gentleness, 
and  readiness  to  forgive.  Such  were  St.  Paul  a  persecutor,  and 
St.  Peter  that  forswore  his  Master ;  Mary  Magdalene  with  seven 
devils,  the  thief  upon  the  cross,  Manasses  an  idolater,  David  a  mur- 
derer and  adulterer,  the  Corinthian  for  incest,  the  children  of  Israel 
for  ten  times  rebelling  against  the  Lord  in  the  wilderness,  with  mur- 
muring, and  infidelity,  and  rebellion,  and  schism,  and  a  golden  calf, 
and  open  disobedience :  and  above  all  I  shall  instance  in  the  pharisecs 
among  the  Jews,  who  had  sinned  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  our 
blessed  Saviour  intimates,  and  tells  the  particular,  viz.,  in  saying 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  by  which  Christ  djd  work  was  an  evil  spirit  ; 
and  afterward  they  crucified  Christ ;  so  that  two  of  tlie  persons  of 
the  most  holy  Trinity  were  openly  and  solemnly  defied,  and  God 
had  sent  out  a  decree  that  they  should  be  cut  off ;  yet  forty  years' 
time,  after  all  this,  was  left  for  their  repentance,  and  they  were  called 
upon  by  arguments  more  persuasive  and  more  excellent  in  that  forty 
years  than  all  the  nation  had  heard  from  their  prophets  even  from 
Samuel  to  Zecharias.  And  Jonas  thought  he  had  reason  on  his  side 
to  refuse  to  go  to  threaten  Nineveh;  he  knew  God's  tenderness  in 
destroying  His  creatures,  and  he  should  be  thought  to  be  but  a 
false  prophet;  and  so  it  came  to  pass  according  to  his  belief;  "Jonah 
prayed  unto  the  Lord,  and  said,  I  pray  Thee,  Lord,  was  not  this  my 
saying  when  I  was  yet  in  my  country  ?  Therefore  I  fled ;  for  I  knew 
Thou  wert  a  gracious  God  and  merciful,  slow  to  anger,  and  of  great 
kindness,  and  repentest  Thee  of  the  evili.'^  He  told  beforehand  what 
the  event  would  be,  and  he  had  reason  to  know  it ;  God  proclaimed 
it  in  a  cloud  before  the  face  of  all  Israel',  and  made  it  to  be  His 
name,  Afiserator  et  misericars  Deus,  "The  Lord,  the  Lord  God, 
merciful  and  gracious,"  &c. 

You  see  the  largeness  of  this  treasure ;  but  we  can  see  no  end,  for 

'  [Jonah  iv.  2]  '  [Exod.  xxxiv.  6.] 


God  delights  not  in  :  but  they  were  '  pliials'/  tliat  la, 
as  out  of  them  no  great  evil  could  come  at  once ;  but 
with  difficulty,  sobbing  and  troubled  as  it  passes  fort 
through  a  narrow  neck,  aii^  the  parts  of  it  crowd  at  tli 
iorlh,  and  are  Btiflcd  by  each  other's  neighbourhood,  bdc 
eet  out]  but  few  can  jiass ;  as  if  God  did  nolliin^  but  t 
draw  liis  judgments  to  the  mouth  of  tlie  phial  with  a  fi 
there  made  it  stop  itaelf. 

The  result  of  this  considcratiou  is,  that  as  we  fear  tbe 
menta,  so  that  we  adore  and  love  His  goodness,  aiid  lei 
chains  of  the  divine  mercy  tie  us  to  a  noble  prosecutiou  of 
the  interesta  of  religion.  For  he  is  the  worst  of  men  wh 
cannot  soften  nor  endearments  oblige,  whom  gratitudi 
faster  tlian  the  bands  of  life  and  deatli.  He  is  an  ill-nal 
if  he  will  not  comply  with  the  sweetnesses  of  heaven,  an 
his  angel- guardian,  or  observant  of  his  'Patron  God, 
liim,  and  feeds  him,  and  keeps  all  bis  faculties,  and  ti 
him,  and  endures  his  follies,  and  waits  on  him  more  ten 
nurse,  more  diligently  than  a  client,  who  Iwtli  greater 
than  his  fatlier,  and  whose  bowels  yearn  over  him  with 
passion  than  a  mother;  who  is  bountiful  beyond  oui 
merciful  beyond  our  hopes,  and  makes  capacities  in  u: 
more.  Fear  is  stronger  tlian  death,  and  love  is  more  pr 
fear,  and  kindness  is  tJie  greatest  endearment  of  love ;  ai 
ingenuous  person  gratitude  is  greater  than  all  these,  am 
a  solemn  duty  when  love  fails,  and  fear  is  dull  and  u: 
death  itself  is  despised.  But  the  man  who  is  harde 
kindness,  and  whose  duty  is  not  made  alive  with  gratitu 
iised  like  a  slave,  and  driven  like  an  ox,  and  enticed  wit) 

whina    Vtnf   must,   npvpr    piilpr   iiitii   tlit*   iiiliprifanfv   of  sn 
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